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FOREWORD 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science held its 
thirty-eighth annual meeting m Philadelphia, April 13th and 14th, 
1934. The six sessions were devoted to addresses and discussions deal- 
ing with the general topic “The World Trend toward Nationalism.” 
The addresses are presented here, supplemented by articles by Profes- 
sor Albert Guérard, Mr. Ramon $. Gorski and Clarence E. Martin, 
Esq., on questions having a direct bearing on the topic of the annual 
meeting. We are also glad to include a series of papers which have 
been submitted for publication by our affiliate in Washington, D. C., 
The Academy of World Economics. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 
Editor 
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Herder’s Spiritual Heritage: Nationalism, 
Romanticism, Democracy 


By ALBERT GUERARD 


ie IS easy, even for the layman, to 
1 look up the birth certificate of a 
ord. He has only to consult the 
‘ighty Oxford Dictionary, or its more 
odest equivalent in other languages. 


e will find, for instance, that Nation- 


‘sm is not recorded in English until 
e nineteenth century, although 
ərder used it freely in the closing 
arter of the eighteenth. Far more 
isive is the dating of an idea. Before 
shieving a name of its own, a concept 
‘ay have been growing obscurely under 
‘e shelter of some other term. ‘Thus 
ationalism is implicit in Patriotism, 
shough the two are not synonymous. 
ow Patriotism, in some form, seems 
} ancient as mankind. A patriotic 
athology could be extracted from the 
ible; Rome was noted for the stern 
‘triotism of „her citizens; and it 
ist be granted that Joan of Are 
need some kind of patriotism. It 
{be our endeavor to trace the rise of 
“snalism, as distinct’ from Patriot- 
on the eve of the French Revolu- 
nm - to show its ramifications, and 
chaps its deformations, within a few 
ecades of its birth; and especially to 
‘quire into the connection between 
‘ationalism and the other two ideals 
hich, exactly in the same period, were 
suming consciousness: Romanticism 
id Democracy. 


I 


In the Middle Ages, the word Nation 
moted rather loosely a group char- 
terized: by community of origin, 
uguage and custom. The student 
ly of medieval Universities was 


r 


thus divided into Nations. At Paris, 
there were at first four, the French, 
Norman, Picard and English. Later, 
at Orleans (then a great law school), 
there were no fewer than ten: France, 
Germany, Lorraine, Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne, Picardy, Normandy, Touraine, 
Aquitaine and*¢Scotiand. Evidently, 
the meaning hovered between what we 
now call “region” and “province,” 
with only a vague adumbration of 
“nationality.” Nations in the modern 
sense could hardly be said to exist in 
those days when Christendom was still 
the common fatherland. ’ Just as the 
“national” branch of the Socialist 
Party is known, in France for instance, 
as “the French Section of the Working- 
men’s International,” so medieval 
France was only “the French section 
of the Catholic International.” The 
same hazy conception remained in use 
for centuries. At his death (1661), 
Cardinal Mazarin endowed the College 
of the Four Nations, whose buildings 
are now occupied by the Institute of 
France; and those four ‘‘ Nations” were: 
(1) Pinerolo; (2) Alsace; (3) Flanders, 
Artois, Hainaut and Luxembourg; (4) 
Roussillon and Cerdagne. 


A more natural meaning was: an 


ethnic and religious community, with 
some rights of self-government, but on 
a non-territorial basis. ‘Thus the Jews, 
without land or language of their own, 
formed a “nation.” “He hath... 
scorned our nation,” said Shylock. 
Within the memory of living men, the 
term was thus used to denote the non- 
Mohammedan groups in the Turkish 
Empire. 


i 
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BEGINNINGS OF NATIONALISM 


However, as early as the Council of 
Constance (1414), we find th2 word 
approximating in one respect at least 
our present practice. The Prelates 
were divided into four “Nations,” each 
with an equal vote; and these were the 
Italian, the French, the Geman and 
the English. Later on, the Spanish 
Nation was added as a fifth. Even in 
that great gathering of the Church, in 
which Latin was the common medium, 
linguistic differences were thus recog- 
nized. 

Although the unity of Christendom 
had been shattered by the creetion of 
rival states, each insisting upon its 
absolute independence, the idea of 
nations remained vague in tle classical 
age. Spain, France, Englend, were 
the personal domains of a royal line; 
Italy and Germany were mere geo- 
graphic expressions, like our modern 
“Balkans.” The Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the German Nation and the 
Habsburg Dominions sprawled messily 
over the map, neither of them coincid- 
ing with any intelligible boundaries of 
language or creed. The dyrasties, we 
now believe, were obscurely preparing 
the nations, but the process was still 
unconscious. 

In the eighteenth century, it seemed 
as though the cultural unity of Europe 
had been restored, as in tke Middle 
Ages. Kings might wage wer through 
their nobles and their mercenaries: 
but even in war time cosmopol:tanism 
was the norm. National differences 
were ignored; if detected, they were 
spurned as provincial and uncouth. 
The Enlightenment was th= country 
pf all minds that were not primitive. 
Style, manners, language were the 
same from Stockholm to Naples and 
Lisbon. The portraits of the time wear 
the same expression and seem to belong 
to the same race. King Voltaire was 


acknowledged throughout Europe and 
“Maman” Geoffrin had “children” 


*on the thrones of Sweden and Poland. 


Frederick I{ used French with his 
intellectual peers, and Gibbon thought 
in French even his Decline and Fall. 

This was genuine cosmopolitanism, 
and not merely the dictatorship of 
Paris. France received even more 
than she gave. Montesquieu and, 
above all, Voltaire were England’s best 
gifts to France. The finances of the 
Bourbon Kings were twice entrusted to 
foreigners: John Law, the unthrifty 
Seot, and the Genevan, Necker. Louis 
XV’s best general was a German 
prince, Maurice de Saxe. This cos- 
mopolitanism survived well into the 
nineteenth century. In spite of Her- 
der’s influence, Goethe remained to 
the last a Weltbiirger. Metternich and 
Talleyrand were, according to their 
lights, good Europeans. The official 
and unofficial advisers of Alexander of 
Russia were an epitome of the con- 
tinent: Nesselrode, a German born in 
Portugal and baptised into the Anglican 
Church; Stackelberg, Stein and Kotze- 
bue, Germans; Capo d’Istria, a Greek; 
Czartorisky, a Pole; La Harpe, a 
Swiss; Pozzo di Borgo, a Corsican; 
without counting the Duc de Richelieu, 
Madame de Kriidener and Madame 
de Staél. 


II 


However, by the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century, for reasons 
which we shall attempt to analyze 
later, the tide had turned. National 
characteristics were not merely ac- 
knowledged, but they became a source 
of pride. It was perhaps in Herder 
that this revolution in thought was 
first made manifest, but it had been 
approaching and gathering momentum, 
in England and in Germany, for several 
decades. National consciousness as- 
sumed the position of a doctrine. 


NATIONALISM, ROMANTICISM, DEMOCRACY 3 


NATIONALISM TRIUMPHANT 


Here we find the first definite mean- 
ing of Nationalism. In the terms 
which Maurice Barrés was to use over a 
century later, it implied the acceptance 


—the joyous and proud acceptance— . 


of a determinism. “Man,” Universal 
. Man, that idol of the Enlightenment, 
was elther a frigid abstraction, or a 
caricature of the French. Nature and 
History (‘the soil and the dead”) 
have made me what I am, say a Ger- 
man. I shall not struggle against their 
work, but on the contrary strive to ful- 
fill it; to make myself more perfectly a 
German. 

This aspect of Nationalism is there- 
fore cultural and first of all linguistic. 
The mother tongue should not be 
subordinated erther to Latin or French. 
In official dignity it should be second 
to none; in its appeal to our deepest 
emotions its power is unequalled. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, 
Nationalism retained this linguistic 
character. As at the Council of Con- 
stance, nationalities were language 
groups. The rallying point of strug- 
gling peoples is their speech. So it 
was with Poland, and with all the sub- 
ject populations of the Habsburg, 
Romanoff and Turkish Empires. The 
idea works in reverse: if language fos- 
ters nationalism, nationhood once at- 
tained calls for a separate language 
as well as for a distinctive flag. Some 
of us are still hankering for an Ameri- 
can vernacular to match the Stars and 
Stripes. Norway wishes to evolve a 
dialect different from Danish; South 
Africa makes Cape Dutch official; in 
Hayti, the Patois Créole is struggling 
for recognition. Perhaps the most 
extreme cases of nationality re-creating 
Janguage are those of the Irish Free 
State, galvanizing its moribund Celtic, 
and Zionism resuscitating Hebrew, 
which was dead at the time of Christ. 


The notion was, to start with, lin- 
guistic, not racial. Any one who spoke 
German as his mother tongue was a 
German and a brother. But speech 
affinity, by an easy if misleading transi- 
tion, suggested the idea of blood rela- 
tionship. The Germans were one in 
speech because they were one in origin. 
This fallacy is already found in Herder, 
that great originator of high-sounding 
confusions. It has been exploded, not 
destroyed. Its ‘consequences would 
be to turn an Alabama negro into an 
“Anglo-Saxon,” a Spanish-speaking 
Zapoteca into a “Latin,” and Adolf 
Hitler into a “Nordic.” 

It is not impossible for this Herderian 
nationalism to stop at the cultural level, 
without political aspirations. If it 
emphasizes local differences without 
attempting to disrupt the State, it may 
be described as cultural Regionalism, 
like the revival of Provencal by the 
Félibres and Mistral, like the cultiva- 
tion of Lowland Scot or Platt-Deutsch. 
When, on the contrary, it goes beyond 
the boundaries of the State, when it 
seeks to emphasize cultural kinship 
without advocating political union, it 
constitutes a phenomenon which, al- 
though well known, has no generic 
name. It would include, for instance, 
that ideal Pan-Germanism which in- 
evitably links Ziirich or Milwaukee 
with Berlin, Dresden, Munich and 
Vienna. It would include the unim- 
peachable aims of the English-speaking 
Union, the rather misty Pan-Celtic 
movement, or the Pan-Hispanic feeling 
celebrated in the Fiesta de la Raza. 
The natural tendency, however, is for 
cultural nationalism to seek its politi- 
cal fulfillment. The rediscovered soul 
cries for a body. If Herder him- 
self, in the chaotic Germany that 
he knew, had only visions of a full- 
grown nation, the crusaders of Libera- 
tion, in 1813, were aware of a definite 
goal. 
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© Irs Issus 1N tHe Worm War 


Hence the second step, which, for 
students of political history at any rate, 
is more obyious than the ficst: Na- 
tionalism 1s the sirwing of 1 conscious 
group toward full nationhood, =.e. inde- 
pendence and unity. Ths striving 
dominated the nineteenth century, and 
had its culmination in the ‘sreat War. 
It led to the disruption of the purely 
dynastic conglomerates and to the 
constitution of States as hcmogeneous 
as possible. The two classical exam- 
ples are those of Germany ard Italy; 
and because the goal was atzained only 
yesterday—and not perfect_y attained 
at that—these countries are:still aflame 
with militant nationalism Hitler is 
the disciple of Herder. Tre cases of 
Greece, Poland, Rumania, among oth- 
ers, are not radically different. 

Already in Henry IV’s “Grand De- 
sign” for the reconstructior. of Europe 
an adumbration of such aationalism 
may be found. Only an adumrbration: 
this noble plan was not fully self- 
consistent and we do not sven know 
whether it represented the firm inten- 
tions of the King or the irresponsible 
dreams of Sully in his olc age. No 
trace of nationalism in thaz s2nse can 
be found in the diplomatic history of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
‘turies. The treaties of Vi2nna disre- 
garded.it altogether. Legi-zimacy and 
the Balance of Power were restored as 
the safest guides. Metternich believed 
in them, not only until his Jownfall in 
1848, but until his death in 1859. 

Napoleon III, on the contrary, made 
the “principle of nationalities’? the 
keystone of his. Europeen system. 
The fate of the dreamy Imperial ad- 
venturer—the best-meaning sovereign 
-of his time—is certainly not reassuring, 
and realistic historians have looked 
askance at what they are pleased to 
call his utopianism. Perheps his pol- 


icy failed, not because it was unwise . 
but because it was not applied with 
sufficient honesty and courage. It 
was a dangerous paradox to work for 
Italian unity whilst withholding its 
capital from the new Kingdom. It 
was tempting Providence to favor 
German unity whilst proclaiming that 
the three fragments of Germany would 
never be allowed to come together, and 
whilst casting covetous glances at the 
German left bank of the Rhine. Na- 
poleon III was led to Sedan less by 
Bismarck’s wiles than by his own 
inconsistencies. 

Woodrow Wilson was (much as he 
would have spurned the name) the 
Napoleon JIE of our days, and his “‘self- 
determination” sounded strangely fa- 
miliar to those who remembered the 
Second Empire: no wander it failed to 
appeal to Clemenceau. There again 
the result was not a new Heaven and 
a new Earth. But in this case also, 
tragedy was the penalty for playing 
fast and loose with a professed ideal. 
In Soviet Russia, where “nationalism” 
is allowed free play, where each cultural 
group may form itself into one of the 
Federated Republics or into an Autono- 
mous Region, it seems to have been a 
source of strength and an agent of peace. 


DANGERS OF AN ENFORCED 
NATIONALISM 


There are dangers, however, in at- 
tempting to force the cultural group 
within the rigid framework of the 
political state. The expression “‘na- 
tional unity” is ambiguous. If it 
means the willing coming together of a 
scattered family, it is unimpeachable. 
If it means spiritual conformity im- 
posed by law, it becomes tyranny, for 
neither language nor sentiment is a 
territorial matter. In theory, the old 
dynastic states were liberal in this re- 
spect. All that was expected of their 
sundry possessions was personal loyalty 
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to the sovereign. Alsace could belong 
to the French King and Neuchatel to 
the King of Prussia without being 
compelled to alter their local customs. 
So annexations and transfers of terri- 
tories did not have quite the tragic 
significance they were to assume in 
later days. But even the monarchies 
were tempted by the false simplicity of 
the formula, “One faith, one law, one 
king.” Jacobinism only carried out 
with ruthless logic and vigor what 
had been a growing trend under the 
Bourbon Kings. For the “national” 
state, founded upon a common ideal, 
any divergence from that ideal is akin 
to treason. The undeniable right of 
Germans to be Germans led to the 
obligation of being all exactly the same 
kind of Germans. This is the third 
step, and the third definition: National- 
asm, based on like-mindedness, consists 
in fostering, and if need be in imposing, 
like-mindedness. 

Every country in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was engaged in that task of na- 
tionalizing itself. America was most 
determined and most successful about 
it. Americanization never was a pain- 
ful process since our immigrants were 
eager to be assimilated. But in war 
times, when conditions resembled those 
which unhappily prevail in Europe, 
we made it plain that wilful non-assimi- 
lation was a deadly sin. The German- 
American who happened to be a trifle 
less than one hundred per cent was 
made to feelthe lash. Even thehetero- 
geneous Empires started nationalizing. 
Russia was Russifying Poland and the 
Baltic Provinces; she was taking the 
first ominous steps toward the Russifi- 
cation of Finland. The Young Turks, 
when they came to power, started 
Turkifying against all hope. Hungary 
was Magyarizing a country in which 
the Magyars were a minority. Ger- 
many was RG Posen, Slesvig 
and Lorraine. 


This worked—and works—hardships 
in three different ways. First of all, it 
turns the cosmopolitan—a Voltaire, a 
Gibbon, a Goethe, a Heine, a William 
Lloyd Garrison, & Romain Rolland, an 
Einstein—into a public enemy. Then 
it makes “regionalism” a crime: the 
province or section has no right against 
the nation. Herder preached that all 
Germans should forget their “ particu- 
larism,” their local and historical traits, 
in order to adopt the “national” Ger- 
man tongue and the “national” Ger- 
man thought. Yet, according to Her- 
der’s own ideas, it is local patriotism 
alone that is fully natural and legiti- 
mate, born of the very soil, nourished 
by immemorial tradition. ‘The culture 
that comes from the national center is 
artificially superimposed. For many 
generations Germany managed to keep 
a balance between Nationalism and 
Regionalism and the spiritual wealth of 
German life was largely due to the sur- 
vival of local cultures. But the logic of 
Nationalism leads to the suppression 
of the little “nations” within the one 
great Fatherland. In Yugoslavia, Na- 
tionalism is attempting to force a 
single pattern upon Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes, Dalmatians, Montenegrins, 
Macedonians. Finally, Nationalism is 
bound to regard with disfavor the 
ethnic minorities within the State. 
And, as no European state is self- 
contained and homogeneous, every 
borderland is racked by distrust, en- 
mity or open persecution. A doctrine 
which had its starting pomt in freedom 
and love easily turns into an instrument 
of oppression. 


NATIONALISM PEACEFUL ONLY IN 
THEORY 


Herderian Nationalism was not only 
peaceful, it was fraternal, Let the 
Germans form themselves freely into 


one great family, the Italians into an- 
other, the Poles into a third, and let | 


o 
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ell these families be friends. Herder 
disclaimed imperialism, and believed 
that the nation was not the fce but the 
servant of “humanity.” Hs French 
disciples, Michelet, Quinet, just be- 
cause they loved their owr France, 
felt nothing but love for othe= nations, 
and above all for Germany. Even to- 
day, Hitler occasionally alluces to the 
non-imperialistic nature of true na- 
tionalism.. If he seeks to drive all 
non-Germans out of Germeny, why 
should he .want to annex millions of 
non-Germans? 

Unfortunately, this is in most cases 
either a beautiful dream or a fallacy. 
The nation must gird itself to attain and 
defend its independence; it bends every 
effort to assimilate the alieas within 
“ts borders and to “redeem” its sons 
>eyond the borders. In thaé struggle 
“or life, pride and ruthlessness are 
assets which can not be thrown away: 
<0 live is to grow, and to grow1stofight. 
“Humanity,” which remained Her- 
der’s ultimate goddess, exists only 
through the nations, not above, and 
minor groups have no righ's against 
the nation. Thus we reach the fourth, 
and probably the most famikar defini- 
tion of Nationalism, with ell its evil 
implications: Nationalism is the belief 
that, for a nation, the pursuit of tis self- 


interest is the highest law. It is “sacro . 


egoismo,” or collective Machiavellism.! 


HI 


The change from the cosmopolitan 
to the national ideal became manifest 
in the second half of the eighteenth 


1 As we are dealing only with the historical as- 
pects of Nationalism at the end of tle eighteenth 
century, we shall merely allude to ats economic 
phase, now so prominent. The excression Na- 
tional-Socialism is very apt. All na-ioralism is a 
form of socialism, ie. it subordirates the in- 
dividual to the community. Protection is both 
nationalistic and socialistic. In an unorganized 
world, every “‘planned economy” must lead to a 
temporary intensification of nationalism. Free- 
Trade is liberal, individualistic and cosmopolitan. 


Ld 


century, the period dominated by Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. It is tempting to 
establish a connection between that 
spiritual revolution and the other 
great movements which. originated at 
the same time, Romanticism and 
Democracy. We believe there is much 
truth in that contention and we shall 
adopt it as our working hypothesis. 
But cum hoc ergo propter hoe by itself 
is not a very sound argument. Ht 
might be shown, for instance, that 
Nationalism received much of its 
substance from Patriotism, which in 
its turn was colored by the Roman or 
classical tradition. Chatham breathed 
the national spirit in periods which 
were Latin rather than old English. 
The same classical strain is found in the 
orators of the French Revolution, and 
when an American Senator strikes a 
particularly nationalistic attitude he - 
wins the name of “an old Roman.” 
Nationalism, Romanticism, Democ- 
racy are each capable of so many inter- 
pretations that the interactions of 
these variables are complex to a be- 
wildering degree. 


ROMANTICISM THE ALLY OF 
NATIONALISM 


The nationalistic-romantic reaction 
against the Enlightenment was di- 
rected first not against Reason and 
Humanity, but against Parisian pre- 
dominance. Lessing attacked Cor- 
neille and Racine, but it was in the 
name of Aristotle. Rousseau’s war- 
fare on sophisticated society sought 
weapons in logic, not in local traditions. . 
The issue then was confused. It was 
not cosmopolitanism which was found 
wanting, but its French version—the 
waning prestige of the Bourbon court 
and of Boileau’s contemporaries, the 
urbane cynicism of the Pompadour era, 
the infidelity of the Encyclopedist 
group. Europe, as might be expected, 
rebelled not against a theory but 
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against a condition. It irked writers 
like Herder that Frenchmen should rule 
the Academy of Berlin. He might 
have been tempted to anticipate by a 
hundred and fifty years Friedrich 
Sieburg’s famous question: “Is God a 
Frenchman?” In the days when Vol- 
taire was France, the query would have 
sounded even more bitterly ironical. 
This legitimate rebellion committed 
its leaders to an anti-classical attitude. 
In spite of Lessing’s desperate paradox, 
the position óf the French on strictly 
classical grounds was almost unas- 
sailable. They were, through the Ital- 
ians, the conscious heirs of Greece and 
Rome, and for two centuries, with their 
schools and Academies, with their 
Court and their Salons, they had re- 
fined to the utmost all the rules and 
precedents of classical taste. So it be- 
came necessary, in order to dislodge 
them, to break the classical tradition, 
to seek a storied past out of the line so 
strongly held by the French, and thus 
to restore everything that polished 
taste—represented by Frederic the 
Great himselfi—had condemned as 
uncouth, barbaric, in a word, “Gothic.” 
It was a great victory when such a 
formidable ally as Ossian was dis- 
covered—Ossian, as primitive in his 
art as Homer himself, and totally un- 
tainted by any classical affiliation. 
This quest for the non-classical past, 
it must be noted, was not yet narrowly 
national. It was obvious, however, 
that these Stimmen der Volker in 
Inedern could best be appreciated by 
the “folk” in which they originated. 
_ Herder admired Percy’s Reliques, but 
chiefly as an example for German col- 
lectors to follow. Then it was that 
the study of Literature became “‘na- 
tional,” as it has remained ever since, 
a conception which would have hor- 
rified Boileau and even Dr. Johnson. 
The new attitude was Romantic 
above all because, directed against 


Frenchified {Reason ” it extolled those 
qualities which Reason held in check: 
imagination: and sentiment. Philoso- 
phies may be rigged up in defence of 
Romanticism, but its one legitimate 
source is intuition. And national feel- 
ing followed the same rule—or the same 
contempt for rules—as poetic feeling. 
“I feel myself to be a German”: this is 
reason enough and to reason further is 
blasphemy. Nationalism may be a 
noble passion: it can be nothing but a 
passion. 

These are merely hints, but it is 
difficult to study either nineteenth cen- 
tury literature or nineteenth century 
history without being struck by the 
Romantic element in Nationalism. 
War, which is the ultimate test and the 
inevitable end of Nationalism, is the 
failure of human reason, but the whole 
movement started by declaring the 
bankruptcy of human reason, by sub- 
stituting the unconscious, the subcon- 
scious and the mystic for the rational. 
It is magnificent, but it is not sense. 


Romantic NATIONALISM ESSENTIALLY 
DEMOCRATIC 


The connection with democracy is 
easier to trace. There again we have 
to face a contradiction. At one period 
in its development, Romanticism was 
definitely aristocratic, but in the main 
the trend was the other way, and 
Irving Babbitt is right: Romanticism 
and Democracy are both Rousseau’s 
progeny. The cosmopolitan culture 
against which Nationalism rebelled 
was that of a social élite. As against 
this sophistication, Nationalism—and 
Romanticism—upheld the common 
heritage of the common man: his native 
speech, his untutored folk songs, his 
primitive feelings, even his uncontrolled 
passions. It is one of history’s choice 
ironies that the Romantic poets, most _ 
of whom were men of culture, scholars 
in their fashion, and elaborate tech- 
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nicians, should be the advocates of the 
unspoilt and the naive. In theory at 
least, Romantic literature was an ap- 
eal to the people, a ‘Vox Populi.” 

Cosmopolitan in language and train- 
ing, the élite was also cosmozohtan in 
politics. Royal families were, rght up 
so our own days, hopelessly inter- 
national. The first great democracies, 
America, France, were also the first 
true nations. For loyalty to a princely 
nouse was substituted loyalzy to the 
jatherland. When every cttizen be- 
zame an armed defender of th2 national 
2ause, It was as though the masses had 
by a single stroke been raised to the 
nobility. It was the people cf Ger- 
many who resented the rule of Na- 
poleon, even though it brought them 
zreat civil benefits: the sovereigns were 
busy seeking his protection in their 
petty quarrels and accepting promotion 
from the upstart Emperor. The War 
of Liberation was a national, ie. a 
democratie uprising: the Kings who 
zonfiscated its results had keen com- 
pelled to lead. 


Through the nineteenth century, the 
“national”? movement everywhere was 
also democratic. For, if the people 
are to be themselves, as against a for- 
eign oppressor, they will also claim the 
right of ruling themselves, instead of 
remaining the mere subjects of a half-. 
foreign dynasty. The dynastic-his- 
torical could blend for a while with the 
national-democratic. But thedynastic 
principle was a waning force and is now 
spent. It was thought thatthe Hohen- 
zollerns might be brought back by the 
wave of Nationalism but their romantic 
appeal, similar to that of a pseudo- 
Wagnerian opera, is now exhausted and 
Nationalism does not need them any 
more: they are among the flotsam and 
jetsam of history. The war that saved 
the world for Democracy secured the 
triumph of Romantic Nationalism, 
which means more war. Our one 
hope of salvation lies in dissociating 
the three ideas, Nationalism, Roman- 
ticism, Democracy, which Herder 
has so artfully, yet so sincerely en- 
tangled: 
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The Nationalistic Epidemic 


By HERBERT ApOoLPHUS MILLER 


HE purpose of this paper is to 

show that the nationalism of 
Europe has been in part induced by 
the reaction in Asia to European im- 
perialism, and also to indicate that its 
course in Asia will be modified by the 
varied cultural structures of the sev- 
eral countries there. Although I omit 
much of the discussions usually in- 
volved in nationalism, I would not ex- 
clude their validity. 


NATIONALISM DESCRIBED 
I have said elsewhere: There is no 


concrete and permanent definition of a _ 


nation. It usually has some geo- 
graphical relations, but may exist 
without them; it may inhere in a con- 
sciousness of blood relationship, but 
aliens may be adopted into it; it may 
turn on tradition and history, but 
myth may be just as effective; it may 
claim high moral justification and pur- 
pose, but an analysis of its history may 
show that it came into existence by 
ruthless injustice. A nation is merely 
a psychological union for political and 
economic administration that also sat- 


isfies the yearning of the individual to - 


belong to a group that will give him 
social dignity. 

Patriotism is not slavish acquies- 
- cence to the dictates of policy and sen- 
timentality, but the virtue of loyalty 
to administrative and moral purposes. 
It is under the guise of patriotism that 
nationalism reaches’ a degree of emo- 


tional exaggeration that throws out of ` 


focus all ultimate values, distorting to 
its own purposes social, political, and 
economic relations. 

Nationalism appeared first where 


9 


national freedom had been curtailed, 
but it is now taking the same form 
among peoples whose national sov- 
ereignty is well established. In Eu- 
rope it is the boomerang sent out by 
imperialism, returning to strike a 
deadlier blow at the sender. It is a 
fine example of sins coming home a 
hundredfold. Germany adds a year 
to military service to keep the Poles in 
their place; France, frightened, adds a 
year also; a Serbian nationalistic youth 
kills an Austrian prince and the Great 
War begins. In its wake come the 
disorganization and demoralization of 
human society. 

A hundred years ago slaves and sub- 
ject peoples accepted their status as 
the order of nature; but when the 
struggle for freedom in Ireland and in 
Central Europe reverberated around 
the world, victims of domination in 
Asia rose to the call and started a 
movement that has become a panic. 

Before the nationalist era, religions 
fought each other with fanatical zeal, 
urged on by the idea of saving men by 
imposing their religion upon them. 
In the same way nations of today hope 
to save the world by imposing their 
special cultures upon it. Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and the spokesmen for Japan 
use almost identical language in pro- 
claiming the dominant destinies of 
their systems for the good of the world. 
The preachers of the medieval cru- 
sades must have used the same words 
when they persuaded the masses to 
save their souls by converting or killing 
the Moslems in Jerusalem. No claims 


are too exaggerated so long as they are | 
effective propaganda. History, lan- ! 
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guage, religion, blood, and mvth are 
magnified into absolutes. The nation 
and its culture are supplanting God. 
Economic organization, linguistic and 
historical unity, and racial iGenzity are 
offered as substitutes for ecclesiastical 
systems, ritual, traditions of the 
prophets, and brotherhood within the 
faith, In short, all the psychological 
processes and symbols of fanatical re- 
ligion are being appropriated for the 
worship of the state. That is nation- 
alism. 

The frenzy that has replaced practi- 
cal reason is making people easy vic- 
tims of political, economic, and mili- 
tary manipulations by selfish and 
unscrupulous demagogues. Waat has 
happened to the world is the sudden 
appearance of uncertainty and in- 
stability. In the past when men have 
been in confusion they have turned to 
religion for assurance, but now even 
religion itself is being tossed on the 
rocks of insecurity by science and com- 
parative history, and can 20 longer 
offer the secure harbor of unshakable 
faith, 

All this can only be called pazholog- 
. ical, and to explain it some y2ars ago I 
pave the name “oppression psychosis” 
to the emotional reactions resulting 
from domination and exploitation and 
their resultant nationalism. Its symp- 
toms are a self-consciousness that pre- 
sludes objectivity, suspicion taat al- 
ways has a chip on its shoulder, 
aggressiveness, and abnormal hatreds. 
Always it overemphasizes the quali- 
ties of its language, nationa. religion, 
history, and blood. 

Beginning about 1850, imperialism 
discovered Asia. Never before had 
organized freebooters found sueh rich 
loot and such docile prey. The an- 
cient Asiatic civilizations were totally 
unprepared to meet the anslaught. 
For half a century they merely gasped. 
Now they are catching ther breath 


and are beginning to blow the whirl- 
wind of nationalism which self-seeking 
imperialism sowed and will have to 
reap. 


JAPANESE NATIONALISM 


Eighty years ago last December 
Commodore Perry pushed his foot into 
the tightly closed door of Japan that 
for three hundred years had permitted 
no one to come in or to go out. Dur- 
ing the whole period since that time 
Japan has been on the offensive-de- 
fensive against the Western World. 
She offers the most clean-cut and un- 
qualified example of nationalistic re- 
sistance to imperialism that the world 
affords. | 

The organization of Japan pre- 
sented a perfect set-up for the devel- 
opment of nationalism: a group of 
small islands whose resources were so 
limited that existence was insecure; 
numbers so small—then only thirty 
millions—that there was danger of 
being overwhelmed; a military caste, 
the samurai, who dominated the whole 
system; an emperor of divine origin 
whose status had always symbolized a 
divinity that is Japan, and whose re- 
lation to the people was interpreted as 
that of the father of the family, thus 
conferring upon all an element of di- 
vinity; a cocksureness of the purity of 
their blood, though really they are of 
many bloods; and finally the religion 
of Shintoism, which, in its ancestor 
worship, in some mystical way in- 
cluded the ancestors of the emperor _ 
and thus the continuity and the ex- 
clusiveness of Japan. 

In earlier days Chinese had come to 
Japan and both they and their culture 


. had been absorbed. When the Euro- 


peans came, their culture was asso- 
ciated with a consciousness of race, 
and they could not be absorbed as the 
Chinese had been. The. Japanese 
were quick pupils in taking what of the 
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culture they wanted and in assuming 
a compensatory attitude about race. 
From the beginning they have set 
themselves up as the champions of the 
yellow race, with a conviction of their 
own superiority that has intensified 
their assimilation of Western culture 
while rejecting the assumptions of the 
people who brought it. 

From the first, then, the Japanese 
have succeeded in forestalling ex- 
ploitation by adopting the techniques 
of the West, not only those mechanical 
but also those political. The solidar- 
ity and the religious character of the 
nation made possible what has been 
interpreted as amazing speed in the 
imitation of the West; but all the time 
what has really occurred is an intensi- 
fication of the qualities in the struc- 
ture that were peculiarly Japanese. 
Japan’s numbers and location nur- 
tured fear, for which she overcomen- 
sated by aggressiveness and pride. 
She imitated first the machinery of the 
military which fitted into the samurai 
tradition, and then the commercial 
and the industrial that are needed to 
support an aggressive military system. 
European imperialism developed for 
practical reasons and was essentially 
non-moral; but Japan made hers 
grandiose and assumed moral impera- 
tives, just as Germany is now doing. 
This is the imperialism of nationalism. 

The first country on which Japan 
practiced her imperialism was Korea, 
a nation older than Japan, from which 
she had obtained much of her culture. 
She magnified her motive of doing it 
for the “good of the subjects,” and 
while she imitated the imperialism of 
Europe, she practiced the fanaticism 
of a religious war in trying to make the 
Koreans into Japanese. By 1910, 
when Japan-completed her annexa- 
tion, the Koreans had heard of the 
struggle for freedom elsewhere and had 
started a nationalist movement which 


now embraces the whole population 
and is making Japan more trouble 
than ever gets into the news. In 
Korea history is the chief symbol, and 
strangely enough, the religion adopted 
by the leaders is Christianity. As 
Korea lies between Japan and Man- 
churia, the Korean disaffection is 
likely to spread into the new kingdom 
of Manchukuo to hearten the resist- 
ance of the Chinese people there, Just 
as the struggle of Ireland has repercus- 
sions in India. 


Cuinese NATIONALISM 


The most momentous fact in Asia is 
the awakening of China, whose stereo- 
typed organization lacked every char- 
acteristic that prepared Japan for na- 
tionalism. She, like India, had unity 
but did not know it, for it came from 
a common culture that was main- 
tained without any influence from a 
conscious governmental] system. She 
had a vast territory and a vast popu- 
lation, and a history so old that even 
in this time of chaos no Chinese fears 
for the continued existence of China, 
while all Japanese fear lest Japan be 
extinguished. The Chinese despised 
soldiers, had no regard for the reigning 
dynasty, and no religion except the 
ancestor worship of the personal fam- 
Uy. The ethical philosophy around 
which all social life turned was static 
and could not be fundamentally 
changed until every individual was 
touched. 

Russia, Germany, France, and Eng- 
land were the villains in the Asiatic 
tragedy. Russia is now doing pen- 
ance and the others are entering into 
the consequences of their deeds, which 
include imitation and revenge by 
Japan. They were self-seeking and 
ruthless, and they have built the world 
into a madhouse. 

Although China became a republie 
in 1911, nationalism in the modern 

oe 
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sense began just ten years ago, when 
demonstrating students were shot in 
Shanghai and at the same time Sun 
Yat-sen rose to his zenith. It had 
been brewing, however, since the de- 
feat by Japan in 1895, and had been 
greatly stimulated by the Twenty-one 
Demands in 1915. 

Now for the first time Chira has a 
religion, that of nationalisx. This 
means fundamental disorganization 
due to the transfer of emotions from 
the stable interests of old pat-erns to 
new and unfamiliar values. Tae Con- 
fucian philosophy which was so long 
sufficient is being discarded for the 
moment, and, along with it, ali the 
controls.which it nurtured. The fam- 
ily as an ultimate institution 5 yield- 
inz to the nation. Since all virtues 
were inculcated by the family system, 
this means disorganization of person- 
ality. For the first time im u1ustory, 
mzlitary values are magnified instead 
of despised. ‘The respect for and au- 
thority of age are in abeyance; im all 
of present China there are not ten men 
in positions of leadership wko have 
reached the age of President Roose- 
velt. 

While the facts of change are ob- 
vious, I differ from many who know 
China much better than I do, in feeling 
confident that there will soon be a 
return to the old symbols. Otaerwise 
there will be nothing to whick to tie 
Chinese nationalism. Already we see 
a return, in matters like dress. te the 
Chinese custom. As the reprclietion 
of alien models becomes mor2 com- 
plete, the turn back will be to patterns 
that have penetrated by thousands of 
years of practice to the very depths of 
Chinese life. The present middle- 
aged leaders will grow old and Lave an 
authority that can control the chaos. 
The war will be won and soldiers rele- 
gated to their ancient statas. In 
other words, there is no possibility that 


China will ever take on the aggressive 
military character that Japan was pre- 
disposed: to take, because China can 
keep it up only by artificial effort to 
which the momentum of the past will 
always offer resistance. 

In spite of the almost universal 
psychopathic resentment of the Chi- 
nese towards the Japanese and the 
West, and the efforts to organize a 
solid front, there is no more political 
unity in Chima than there has ever 
been. It makes little difference 
whether China goes communist or not, 
China is going to insist on being Chi- 
nese, which in part means indifference 
to central government. She has 4 
devil to fight now in the form of Japan, 
and lesser imps in the form of all other 
aliens. The nationalism of China 
must for many years be devoted to her 
own inner organization, and by the 
time that problem has been solved we 
may hope that the present epidemic 
will have run its course and that China 
will be ready to enter into a reorgan- 
ized world with her own ancient and 
valuable’ social and political system 
welded into new forms on the old pat- 
tern. The fact that nothing like the 
overcompensated aggressiveness of 
Japan is possible in the awakening of 
China gives us a hope fer peace and 
stability im the future which nothing 
else affords. 


Finrerno NATIONALISM 


The Filipinos and the Indians are of 
different races from the Japanese and 
the Chinese. This demonstrates the 
fact that there is nothing racial about 
the oppression psychosis, for they both 
have it. This is further illustrated by 
the fact that of the two outstanding 
nationalist leaders in the Philippines, 
one is part Spanish and the other i is 
part Chinese. 

The Government of the United 
States has been more benevolent and 
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more constructive than most govern- 
ments in its one imperialistic enterprise. 
But just as a fever does not discrimi- 
nate between the good and the bad, so 
the reaction of nationalism in the Phil- 
ippines does not differ in form or in- 
tensity from that in Korea, where 
uncompromising measures are always 
imposed. The Filipinos have neither 
linguistic nor cultural unity, but rather 
tribal disintegration. Nevertheless, 
the unifying force of nationalism is 
growing apace. The complaint is con- 
stantly made that the Filipinos are so 
absorbed in their revolt that they can- 
not give proper attention to solving 
their internal problems, and that in- 
stead of appreciating what is being 
done for them, they appropriate all 
that they can absorb. This is a char- 
acteristic of nationalism; fitness for 
self-government plays no part in a 
struggle for freedom. -The Filipinos 
have heard what is going on elsewhere 
and are influenced by the large number 
of Chinese among them in their feeling 
of chagrin at being dominated by a 
distant people who cannot conceal 
their consciousness of racial superior- 
ity. 


Inpran NATIONALISM 


It is difficult to estimate, but we can 
hardly overestimate, the influence on 
nationalism of the revolution now 
going on in India. When it succeeds 
(no one doubts that it will sueceed 
sometime) the significance of the 
British Empire will be profoundly 
changed; what remaining victims of 
imperialism are left elsewhere will take 
a new courage. From the beginning 
they have been watching India’s prog- 
ress and imitating her to a degree that 
the censorship in several countries has 
tried to conceal. For approximately 
as long as the history of China, this 
next largest group of people of the 
world has had a cultural unity of 


which it was as little conscious as was 
China. 

More than in China, nationalism in 
India has elements of race feeling, be- 
cause the English, obviously aliens in 
race, rather than the Japanese, of the 
same race as the Chinese, have been 
the objects of hatred. The structure 
of India is even farther from that of 
England than China’s is from that of 
Japan, and her method of resistance 
built upon even more divergent pat- 
terns. India is religion. The very 
religiousness of the people has made 
for division rather than unity, but all 
the divisive elements were in compara- 
tively comfortable adjustment until 
imperialism played them against one 
another. For a long time there has 
been a growing feeling against the 
English, which has increased even as 
concessions have been made. The 
spectacular and powerful character of 
Gandhi has focused attention both 
within and without India, until now 
religions and castes are uniting as 
seemed impossible a few years ago. A 
common language has been decided 
upon, and English is proscribed in 
many assemblies where formerly it 
was always used. 

As in China, there are a vast num- 
ber of mternal problems that will take 
time for the solving, but now there is 
an awareness of them. When I asked 
Mr. Gandhi if the English had done 
India any good, he replied: “Yes, a 
great deal of good, but the greatest 
good they did not intend and therefore 
deserve no credit. By being here they 
have aroused the Indians to seek self- 
respect.” 

Swaraj-——independence, cultural and 
political, is the watchword of India. 
To obtain it, there is the same disre- 
gard for practical interests and the 
same exaggeration of emotions that 
occur elsewhere, in spite of the high 
moral influence of Gandhi. 
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ARAB AND TURKISH NaTICNALISM 


Beyond India, the Arabs and the 
Turks are filled with the sane spirit as 
the other Asiatics. The Arabs have 
had a common language and religion, 
but tribal and geographical separate- 
ness. Only in the last few rears have 
the germs of nationalism lodged in 
them, but they are now working 
fiercely. Month by monta the at- 
tendance at the mosques ciminishes, 
while the example of Turkey and the 
hatred of the English in Iraq and of 
the Jews in Palestine are drawing them 
together. They are motivated by a 
half-formed consciousness of hatred of 
common foes, but that consciousness 
is becoming increasingly keen and ar- 
ticulate. The Arabic language is their 
symbol of unity. 

Thanks to the High Commission ap- 
pointed to rule over a Turkey shorn of 
its empire after the war, and to the 
invasion of the Greeks, T.rk=y rose 
full-fledged as a nation almost over- 
night. She abolished the old religion 
and substituted Turkey, disearded the 
alien Arabic letters in whicn her lan- 
guage had been written, ard -lecreed 
that Turkey belong to the Turks 
exclusively. That she has shown 
wisdom and moderation in her devel- 
opment cannot be denied. Wow, how- 
_ever, Turkey along with Japan can be 
pointed out as an example o7 national- 
ism that has succeeded, as ~hcse who 
watch these nations intend to succeed. 


Tue EUROPEAN SITUATION 


In the meantime this sickness ger- 
minated by imperialism has swept 
back into Europe like a torrent. Es- 
tablished relations were dislocated by 
the war, and hyperpatriotism has 
supplanted indulgent self-confidence. 
Every major power has lost prestige 
before the world and especially before 
those whom it has ruled. The justi- 
fication for the continuance of imperi- 
alism can no longer be based on the 
right of impregnable power in any 
case, but has been driven to rationali- 
zation about “moral responsibility for 
inferior cultures” and the demand for 
national self-respect to be measured 
in terms of force. 

At the same time, fear for existence 
has created psychological situations 
similar to those of oppressed peoples. 
The techniques have been prepared 
for the rulers by the ruled. Germany 
talks like Japan, and the rest of the 
Western World is catching their tone. 
Economic reality is thrown to the 
winds, while the false god of national- 
ism deludes the worshipers. 

If there had been no imperialism 
there would be little nationalism. 
Now the tottering world in which we 
are living is discarding the judgment 
of experience and insight, and follow- 
ing mad illusions. We are in the psy- 
chopathic ward of the cosmic hospital, 
and the return to health and sanity 
promises to be painful and slow. 
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Is Nationalism Opposed to Internationalism? 


By SIR Grorce Patsy 


HE background of nationalism is a 

most important topic at the present 
moment. Many people in the world 
are beginning to think of affairs beyond 
their immediate circle and they are be- 
wildered by the information they get. 
They are told that generally speaking 
the other nations are their enemies and 
they begin to think how they, in turn, 
can be the enemies of other nations. 
And if you were to go from country to 
country at the present time, you would 
discover that every nation is being 
criticized by every other nation to a 
degree and in a manner that are almost 
indescribable. If I were to tell you 
here of the things they are saying in 
Europe about you, I am sure your 
cheeks would grow red, and I am also 
sure that if I were to tell my British, 
French and other friends what you are 
saying about them, their cheeks would 
grow red. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 
Not NECESSARILY OPPOSED 


Now, the question I think that we 
have to consider is just this: Is na- 
tionalism opposed to internationalism? 
There is no opposition between nation- 
alism and internationalism, or rather I 
would say there is no opposition between 
wise nationalism and wise international- 
ism. ‘They are complementary. You 
are citizens of a great nation; but you 
are also citizens of a great world, and you 
have your duty to perform not only to 
your nation but to the world. You 
cannot escape that responsibility, not 
as Christians, at any rate, not holding 
the views that you hold. And those 
who believe in their responsibilities to 
the world are internationalists, while 
those who think that they are responsi- 
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ble only to their own country are pure 
nationalists. Yes, but they are not 
real nationalists! 

How can a man be true to his own 
country, in these days, without being 
true tothe world? ‘The world has been 
made into a unit in modern days. Not 
long ago each nation had to be self- 
contained, indeed each district of each 
nation had to be practically self-con- 
tained. ‘There were no communica- 
tions worth talking about, except the 
seas and the rivers. The progress of 
mankind, of invention and of thought 
has changed that situation. It has 
fundamentally changed the situation 
from a condition of isolation where a 
person thought he was responsible only 
for his own village or for his own little 
section of a country. Progress has 
transformed districts into nations and 
nations into a world. Indeed, the 
whole world today has become an 
economic unit. 

Amazing progress! And to whom is 
it due? In no small measure it is due 
to the world’s inventors. The people 
who have brought about this progress 
are men of science who all the time are 
endeavoring to make life more endur- 
able for the human race. And your 
men of science take front rank among 
those who have worked and are now 
working for the progress of the world. 
How much do we all owe to such men as 
your Thomas Edison. 

It is for only a little over a hundred 
years that the world has had railroads. 
The first railroad in the world was built, 
as you know, in 1825 in my own coun- 
try. From there it spread to every 
country in Europe and to the United 
States. 
up from end to end in a single century. 


Your country has been opened | 
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The progress of this country has been 
something that has never oceurred be- 
fore in the history of the world. A na- 
tion that has grown from five millions 
of people to a hundred and twenty- 
seven millions of people in a century 
and a quarter. Amazing, that you 
peopled and developed the wealth of 
this nation as you have developed it. 
But in that work you had the assistance 
of other nations. You had the as- 
sistance of Great Britain, of France, of 
Germany, and of Holland. We did 
not regard your growth with any feel- 
ings of antagonism or of jealousy; we 
were delighted at it. The more you 
grew the better it was for you, yes; 
aut the better it was for the world as 
well. In developing your great nation 
:n the way that you have dore, you 
were performing a real servics to man- 
zind, making the world more prosper- 
ous, life more endurable for millions 
of people both inside and outside your 
country. We welcomed it on those 
grounds. 


. Mopern Man a Citizen oF THE 
WORLD 


What Europe in general and Great 
Britain in particular did for the United 
States they also did for South America, 
for Canada, for Australia, for Africa, 
for India and for other countries. 
Their contribution consistec for the 
most part in helping to provide com- 
munication so that people eould get 
away from their small villages and nar- 
row ideas, out into the great world. 
The result is that today tae whole 
world is no bigger from the point of 
view of the time occupied m travel, 
than a single country was £ c2ntury 
ego. You can go around the world by 
airplane today as quickly as rou could 
go around a ‘single country on horse- 
back a little over a hundred years 
Ego. 

If one surveys the progress of science 


in other directions, during the past 
century, one has also to.note that the 
great frozen lands of Canada and of 
Russia have been made available for 
the production of food‘right up to the 
Arctic Circle. ‘The Jatest discovery is 
in Russia, where they have found a 
potato that will grow well within the 
Arctic Circle, while in Canada they 
have discovered a species of wheat that 
will grow within a hundred miles of the 
Arctic Circle. Progress all the time! 
Science pushing us on. We live in a 
world where each one of us, in one way 
or another, is making his contribution, 
not only to the well-being of his own 
nation but to the well-being of all na- 
tions, a privilege that people in olden 
times did not enjoy. Today you and 
we are citizens not only of a village, 
or of a town or of a nation but of a 
world. 

And this progress has shown itself 
politically. The peoples have ob- 
tained political power. In my own 
country I can vote, in the first place, for 
my Parish Council, whose function it 
is to take care of my particular village. 
I can vote in the second place for the 
County Council, which has charge of 
the affairs of the County; I can vote in 
the third place for Parliament, which 
has charge of the affairs of my country. 
Furthermore, today, when I help to 
elect a member of Parliament, J know 
that Parliament will appoint a Govern- 
ment which will send representatives to 
a greater parliament, a parliament of 
the nations which is called the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations. And 
therefore J am in some measure re- 
sponsible for the good Government of 
the World. Great Britain is a member 
of the League of Nations and I, through 
my vote, can to that extent influence 
my Parliament to appoint a govern- 
ment to carry out my wishes, and 
thus help in some degree in world 
affairs. 
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Tus Leacus or Nations a WORLD 
PARLIAMENT 


The League of Nations has been 
created for the purpose of providing 
the whole world. with an organization 
by means of which matters affecting 
the whole world may be freely dis- 
cussed. It may be that that great as- 
sembly will eventually be entrusted 
with the task of maintaining the peace, 
as well as with the duty of promoting 
the prosperity of the world. You will 
doubtless say that the League has so 
far not fulfilled all our hopes. Quite 
true. How could it? It is not fully 
‘formed. The two greatest nations, 
two of the most powerful nations in the 
world, are out of it and until it is com- 
pleted by the adherence of those two 
nations it will not be able to function as 
it ought to function. If America and 
Russia will come into the League and 
by completing it make it strong, then 
the work of the peoples of other nations 
and especially the people of Great 
Britain in trying to select people who 
will work in the direction of promoting 
world prosperity, will succeed. 

I am sure you will forgive me for 
saying these things. I only want to 
say what is strictly true. The situa- 
tion is so grave that truth is essential 
whether it is welcome or unwelcome. 
The very fact that America is out of the 
League is helping to promote world dis- 
order, bringing visibly nearer the 
danger of another war. Moreover the 
ideas put into circulation by certain 
people that America must stay out of 
the League because she mustn’t get 
into another war is not true. If 
America and Russia will come into the 
League and the League is strong, there 
will not be another war. That is the 
way to prevent war, not to make war. 
You here in America know that you 
need a strong government to maintain 
peace in this country. Why is China 


in the disorder that she is? Because 
she has no government strong enough 
to maintain order. A strong govern- 
ment promotes internal peace and a 
strong League of Nations will promote 
and ensure world peace. 

I have to admit that your situation a 
short time ago was very grave with real 
danger of civil war in this country, and 
I am glad to think that you have 
elected a strong government and a 
strong President to deal with this situa- 
tion and that the danger has been 
averted. You need a strong govern- 
ment, capable of doing what is essen- 
tially right in the interests of the whole 
people. And for the same reason we 
need a strong League of: Nations in 
charge of world affairs, one that is 
capable of doing what is essentially 
right in the interests not of one nation, 
but of all nations. For this reason I 
would beg of you to reconsider your 
position, and to come into that League 
with whatever conditions you desire 
to make. 

I am pressing this because we have 
to bear in mind the background of 
nationalism and what internationalism 
should really stand for. You stand for 
peace in the world, so do I, so do the 
other nations that have come into the 
League. No one wants war, I can as- 
sure you of that. Those of us who 
have been through war in Europe know 
what war is. Yes, you do too, you 
submit, you lost your boys, but not in 
the same measure that Europe did. 
You hadn’t the suffering of the civil 
populations, when women and children 
were starved. The nations of Europe 
know what war is and are anxious to 
prevent another war. Nevertheless 
another war is approaching. Mr. 
Hitler is training the German people 
for war; the Japanese are assembling 
great war forces in Manchuria. Why? 
Because the League is not strong 
enough to secure justice. 
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That is a contribution that you 
can make now in your owr interest, 
and in the interest of menkind as 
well, for the cause of peace, jistice and 
progress. 


InTERNATIONALISM A NECESSITY IN 
Tue Moprrn Wortp 


Does one’s support of international- 
ism, does one’s outlook towerds inter- 
nationalism, does one’s friecdship for 
all nations in any way diminish one’s 
value to one’s own country: Not at 
all, The more prosperous, peaceful, 
progressive the world is, the better it is 
for all nations, the better it is for Great 
Britain and, may I say, the better it 
would be for you. It is a real misfor- 
tune for the United States that the 
world is in the grave situation in which 
it is today. Look at your foreign 
trade. Look at the people unemployed 
because you cannot sell your products 
to the world. The shrinkaze in the 
value of your exports since 1929 has 
been four billions of dollars. You are 
today selling goods to the wcrld to the 
value of only a little over a killion dol- 
lars, and in 1929 you were seling goods 
to the value of over five billions of dol- 
lars. Your cotton and your wheat 
growers, your miners, all tiose who 
have lived by selling their products 
abroad, are in trouble. Ycu need a 
prosperous world in which tc sell your 
goods. You are suffering in no small 
measure from this great shrinkage of 
your foreign trade. You need the 
world, and every other country today 
needs the world, a prosperous world. 

This is not merely altru.sm, it is 
realism. Look at the naked facts. 
Today no country in the world can be 
prosperous unless the world is pros- 
. perous. It is physically impossible. 
We have all become members of a 
world and if the world is in d_stress, we 
are in distress. Moreover I regret to 
say that your position is far graver 


than most of you realize. How can 
you get out of the difficult situation in 
which you are, unless it is the world 
way? “Oh,” you may,say, “we really 
do not need the world, we can buy and 
consume all the goods we can produce.” 
But can you? Tf that be so, why are 
you now plowing under your wheat and 
cotton? Why are you doing ange to 
reduce your production? 

I put the case to you because it is a 
matter of great moment. If you could’ 
realize how much you need the world 
and how much your contribution to 
world prosperity would change the face 
of the world, make for peace, prosper- 
ity and happiness in all parts of the 
world, not merely here in America or in 
Europe but in China, in Japan, in 
India, indeed everywhere, I am sure 
you would take the steps which the 
situation so urgently calls for. 


THe Economic SITUATION OF THE 
Unrrep States TODAY 


Now, what is your situation? Fora 
hundred years or more, you have been 
rapidly developing this wonderful coun- 
try of yours. You have created amaz- 
ing prosperity by so doing. Think of 
the great amounts of capital that were 
spent on the building of your railways, 
your roads, all the great office struc- 
tures of the United States, on your 
public utilities, your mines and on the 
building.up of your towns. But is not 
the structure nearly if not quite com- 
pleted? You have worked with fever- 
ish haste to increase your productive | 
power and now that you have devel- 
oped it you cannot sell what you can 
produce. In the period of great trade 
activity which came to an end in 1929 
you put the roof on this great structure 
of productive capacity. Your wealth 
is very great, but wealth is wealth only 
in proportion as it is productive and 
your income has declined because you 
cannot sell your products in anything 
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like the quantity for which you have 
made provision. 

In 1929 your income was between 
eighty and ninety billions of dollars. 
Last year it was down to forty billions 
and it was still less the year before not- 
withstanding the considerable expendi- 
tures of your government for the pur- 
pose of keeping up the income of your 
country. I doubt if your permanent 
income today is as much as forty billions 
of dollars, as against eighty to ninety 
billions in 1929. That great shrinkage 
is due not only to the fact that you 
do not need to spend capital at the 
present time to any great extent, but 
to the fact that your foreign trade has 
declined so greatly. 

But at this moment, when you do not 
need capital goods on the scale on 
which you have hitherto needed them, 
your foreign trade is so small, you have 
an immense public and private debt. 
Indeed you built up your productive 
power largely by credit operations. 
Your wealth is computed at three hun- 
dred billions of dollars. Your gross debt 
is computed at no less than two hun- 
dred and ninety-one billions of dollars, 
and if you deduct bank deposits and life 
funds, so as to avoid duplications, you 
have a net debt of some two hundred 
and twenty-four billions of dollars. Let 
us assume the net debt is much less; 
then how can you honor the debt which 
you acknowledge you have unless you 
can bring about a great recovery in 
your income? How are you going to 
prevent another breakdown of your 
financial structure unless you can 
bring about not merely a temporary 
but a permanent expansion of your 
income? You may say, “Well, we can 
redistribute the income so that people 
can buy more.” You can do that to a 
small extent but not to the extent that 
is necessary. Under any conceivable 
plan, this country is quite incapable of 
consuming all that certain of your 
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great industries can produce. It is a 
physical impossibility. You need the 
world to purchase your cotton, grain, 
copper, agricultural machinery, motor 
ears, typewriters and many other 
things that you can produce in super- 
abundance. And, if the world could 
buy your surplus then your income 
would recover and you would be able 
to meet all your liabilities. It is clear 
that that is the way; and that America 
needs the world today as never before. 
Then, if she needs the world, why not 
do those things and pursue that policy 
that will make for a prosperous and 
peaceful world? 


INTERNATIONALISM A SOLUTION 


“The background of Nationalism.” 
Is that incompatible with your patriot- 
ism or your sense of duty to the United 
States? Isn’t it complementary? Will 
you not be a better citizen of the 
United States if you can do those things 
that will help America out of her pres- 
ent difficulties? There is no antag- 
onism; the two things are part of a 
whole. The better internationalist you 
are, the better nationalist you will be, 
and the better nationalist you are, the 
better internationalist you will be. A 
good nationalist is not a person with a 
narrow mind and narrow outlook, but a 
broad-minded person, capable of mak- 
ing wise decisions. Alas, the nations 
at the present moment are controlled 
by narrow-minded people who have no 
sort of sense of the wonderful world in 
which we are living. 

Before I close, perhaps I ought to 
refer to the need of other nations of the 
world. We all need the world, there is 
no doubt about that. It is quite true 
that my own country at the present 
moment is pursuing a narrow policy of 
nationalism or, I would say, the narrow 
policy of imperialism. The statesmen 
now in control of my country are basing 


their hopes of Great Britain’s recovery | 
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on trading with the Empire. Delusive 
hopes! Great Britain needs the world 
for her activities, not merely aa empire. 
Great Britain must do those things 
that will promote the prosperity of a 
peaceful and progressive worlc. Two- 
tairds of the food and almost the whole 
of the raw material that the British 
people need must be obtaimed from 
other countries. Certain mancfactured 
goods must be imported because they 
are the specialties of other countries, 
often made under patent laws. And 
how shall we buy these things if we 
cannot sell our goods? And -f all the 
world says it is wrong to bu foreign 
manufactured goods, then how is 
Great Britain to live? How is she to 
buy your cotton, foodstufis, capper and 
lead, all the things that she needs to 
buy from, you, if she cannot sell to the 
world the manufactured goods that she 
needs to sell to make payment? 
“But,” you say, “don’t we buy the 
things from Great Britain thet enable 
her to buy things from us?” Oh no, 
unfortunately you do not. I wish you 
did. In 1929, or rather, in 1630 when 
you put up your tariff to keep out the 
goods of Great Britain, as well as of 
ather nations, you were buy ng from 
Great Britain twenty-nine million 
pounds’ worth of British goods. And 
we, in that year, were buying =rom you 
ane hundred and fifty million pounds’ 
worth of American products. You put 
up your tariffs to keep out the twenty- 
nine millions. You have sncczeded. 
In 1932, you bought from us only ten 
million pounds’ worth of our goods. 
Owing to the depreciation of your 
dollar last year, and the buyirg of cer- 
tain of your people in anticipat:on of the 
rise in prices here, we sold you more in 
1933 than the year before, but still we 
sold you only thirteen millior pounds’ 
worth of our goods. Consequently we 
were compelled to reduce our purchases 
from you, and we reduced them from a 


hundred ‘and fifty million pounds, in 
1930, to fifty million pounds in 1933. 
How did it benefit your nation to 
exclude fifteen or eighteen million 
pounds’ worth of British goods bringing 
the amount down practically to zero, 
and compelling us to reduce our pur- 
chases from you by one hundred million 
pounds? Was the man who brought 
that about a patriot? He was the 
greatest enemy of your country. I 
have not the least doubt that he thought 
he was joing right, but that is what 
comes ftom this narrow nationalism 
which is destroying the world today. 


`) 
Wiss NATIONALISM Is 
INTERNATIONALISM 


You ave all interested in France, most 
of you go there. Look at the situation 
of France at this time, when the na- - 
tionalist. spirit is so prevalent, with the 
possibili-y of revolution at any moment, 
rioting cn the Quay D’Orsay, demon- 
strations against the Chamber of 
Deputies. Why? France is in real 
distress. Because of this nationalistic 
spirit, sae cannot sell her goods, her 
dresses, her jewelry, all the beautiful 
things tiat she makes. The world is 
poor anc her trade has shown immense 
shrinkage. Her exports are only one- 
third wnat they were three or four 
years ago. There are almost no tour- 
ists goinz to France. The depreciation 
of your dollar is bringing back to 
America even the Americans who usu- 
ally liv? in Paris. The income of 
France is rapidly disappearing, the 
towns are in great distress. At the 
same time the French Government, 
with the idea of preserving French 
industries, and in consequence of this 
spirit of narrow nationalism, is keeping 
up the duties on foodstuffs, making the 
price of living high. Hence the towns 
are being crushed between the high cost 
of living and the smallness of their in- 
comes, and the result is revolution, 
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distress, God knows what. This is the 
effect of narrow nationalism, bear in 
mind, not of internationalism. Inter- 
nationalism stands for the recovery of 
France through a recovered world. 
Narrow nationalism stands for the 
policy of self-containment which is 
bringing the world to ruin. 

If I were to go to the other nations, 
I should have to say the same things. 
I am really distressed about Belgium. 
We went to war, in Great Britain, for 
the defense of Belgium. Now, all the 
world is bringing Belgium into appall- 
ing distress. The very fact that the 
world is not buying British goods, is 
causing us not to buy goods from 
Belgium. How much do you think 
has been the shrinkage in our imports 
from Belgium since this new policy of 
self-containment came to be practiced 
in Great Britain, a poliey which was 
started by those increased tariffs that 
you enforced in 1930? In 1930 Great 
Britain bought from Belgium thirty- 
nine million pounds’ worth of her 
goods. Last year she bought, in gold 
pounds, nine million pounds’ worth. 
Thirty millions shrinkage in Belgium’s 
sales to one country alone! It isn’t 


surprising that the rulers of Belgium 
are in great distress. 

I think you will realize that this 
policy of nationalism that is now being 
pursued by every country in the world 
is the enemy, not only of internation- 
alism but of each country that is pursu- 
ing it. Wise nationalism which builds 
the prosperity of its country upon the 
prosperity of the world is internation- 
alism. Is it not time that we began to 
consider these things? Is it not time 
that we looked around for the real 
cause of all the trouble that we are in? 
All the forces of circumstances, our 
minds, even our faith, tell us that a 
nationalistic policy is the wrong policy. 
We know that we are breaking that 
divine law which commands us to do 
unto others as we would they should do 
unto us. And we know that we have 
forgotten that “He that will save his 
life shall lose it, and he that will give 
his life for the cause of righteousness 
Shall save it.” 

The nations are trying to save their 
lives and are losing them. Let us go 
the other way, let us be willing to give 
our lives for what is right, and then 
our nations will be saved. 


Sir George Paish is Governor of the London School 
of Economics, was joint editor of The Statist from 
1900 to 1916; adviser to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the British Treasury on Financial and 
Economic Questions from 1914 to 1916 and sent 
on an official mission to the American Government 
in 1914. Author of “A Permanent League of Nations” 
(1918); “The Road to Prosperity” (1927); “The Way 


to Recovery” (1931). 
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Foreign Loans in Central Europe 


By KALMAN DE BUDAY 


EFORE entering our specific prob- 
lem, I should like to attempt to 
give you a picture of the Fackground 
of the foreign loans in Centzal Europe. 
You are all familiar with the fact that 
by the Treaties of St. Germain and 
Trianon the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy was broken up into s2ven parts: 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia, while 
Italy and Poland got smaller parts of 
the Empire. 


Tue PRINCIPLE or ŒLF- 
DETERMINATIOF 


If we look upon these Treaties, I 
would say from a doctrinaire point of 
view, that the fundamental principle 
contained in them was the famous 
principle of national self-determina- 


tion formulated by Presid=nt Wilson. . 


With regard to international relations, 
this political concept in its ideal form 
certainly does not and did not aim at 
anythmg else but the pronsotion of the 
welfare of the peoples livinz in the fer- 
tile valley of the Danube. But as we 
shall see, the practical application of 
this principle, or else the realization of 
political aspirations unde? the cover 
of this principle, initiated ezonomic na- 
tionalism in Central Eurove, and this 
has led during the past decade to the 
crisis which I think is the most diffi- 
cult, perhaps the most complicated, in 
Europe if not in the world. That is to 
say, we have to come tc a perhaps 
tragic but very realistic conclusion 
that it defeated its own erd. Instead 
of promoting the welfare d the Danu- 
bian nations, it ruined rot only the 
dismembered countries, bat those also 
which were created or enlerged by the 
Treaties. 
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It is outside of my address to ana- 
lyze how remote the actual application 
of this principle is from its ideal con- 
cept, as well as outside of my province 
to discuss the difficulties of fixing na- 
tional boundaries in that part of 
Europe where the minorities are so 
heavily intermixed. But one thing is 
certain, namely, that these countries 
are more or less complementary to 
each other and that there are for 
them two roads to follow. One is to 
continue the present economic na- 
tionalism or national sectionalism, or 
whatever you want to call it, a way 
which does not seem to be very hope- 
ful, but which still is a reality, and 
which we are following. The other is 
to create a basis for integration, that is 
to say, to form a great natural unit in 
the Danube Valley. 

If it is true that the one beneficial 
effect of the present great forces work- 
ing in the world crisis will be that 
large or larger.economic groups will be 
formed which can trade with each 
other on a safer basis, then it is certam 
that the Danubian bloc is one that 
will and should be formed, if the future 
and the constructive development of 
these countries and nations is to be 
assured. 


OBJECT OF THE Foreign Loans 


Now, let me briefly go through the 
post-war economic history, especially 
some conferences which were held on 
the Danubian problem. At the peace 
negotiations in Paris, the experts, espe- 
cially the American and the British, 
emphasized the fact that the corollary 
of the principle of national self-deter- 
mination is indispensably a full eco- 
nomic coöperation, and we can quote 
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as early as March, 1920—that is to say, 
before the signing of the Trianon 
Treaty—a very important resolution 
of the Supreme Allied Council that 
said: 


The states which have been created or 
enlarged as a result of the war should at 
once reéstablish full and friendly codpera- 
tion and arrange for the unrestricted inter- 
change of commodities in order that the 
essential unity of European economic life 
will not be impaired by the erection of arti- 
ficial economic barriers. 


In 1922 the final protocol of the Con- 
ference of Portorose, held by the Suc- 
cession States, with the participation 
of France, Great Britain and Italy, al- 
most the same countries which assem- 
bled in the fall of 1932 in Stresa ten 
years later, reads as follows: 


The governments of the states repre- 
sented by the signatory delegates shall, as 
soon as possible, take the steps necessary to 
reéstablish freedom of imports and exports 
in the relation between their sevgral coun- 
tries. They shall abolish all import pro- 
hibitions and restrictions entered into since 
July, 1922 at the latest and shall before 
that date make arrangements among them- 
selves to fix by common consent a date 
whereon all export prohibitions, controls 
and other restrictions affecting the exporta- 
tion of any merchandise shall be abolished. 
It is agreed, moreover, to avoid customs 
legislation which would establish customs 
duties or other taxes equivalent to actual 
export or import prohibitions. 


Wourop Coérrration Have PRE- 
VENTED THE CRISIS? 


Now, it is very interesting to note 
that if we change 1922 to 1932, we have 
almost the wording of the resolutions 
of the Conference of Stresa. What 
happened, then, in the meanwhile? 
There was a great effort to remedy the 
defects of the Peace Treaty by finan- 
cial measures. Whatever were the 
qualifications of the foreign loans as 
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to their origin, they at least started 
with a very high principle when they 
arrived in Central Europe, namely, 
the principle of the League of Nations 
to reconstruct these countries. This 
principle supposed that it was suffi- 
cient to have financial measures. I 
raise the question: If the development 
had been longer, and if coöperation 
had been established between these 
countries, would the crisis have come 
atall? Idonot know. But it is true 
that during this period of time the for- 
eign loans which poured in really en- 
abled these countries on the one hand 
to show a general progress and on the 
other to pursue economic sectionalism. 
And, when the credits were withdrawn 
and lending stopped the post-war sys- 
tem of Central Europe collapsed. 

When you read the resolutions 
quoted I think that you will agree with 
me that there was no lack of compre- 
hension of what should be done. Ire- 
call that Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt, while 
he was Minister in Hungary, said in a 
discussion we had on Central Euro- 
pean problems, “If reason and logic 
would rule, a way out, a solution, could 
be found.” 


Distrust HINDERS COÖPERATION 


Consequently I hope you agree with 
me that, judging the present dificul- 
ties in the light of these statements 
and of the intervening ten years’ ex- 
perience, we can not fail to conclude 
that though the world-wide economic 
crisis is in a considerable degree re- 
sponsible for conditions in Central and 
Eastern Europe, the situation created 
by the Peace Treaties was not only un- 
just but incorrect and unwise, as your 
statesman, Senator Borah once said, 
and rendered impossible the carrying 
out of the wise recommendations of 
the Allied Supreme Council and the 
realization of the resolutions of the 
Portorose Conference and the Stresa 
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Conference. The working o2 the clear- 
est and wisest economic schemas is ob- 
structed just as disarmament plans are 
frustrated by the political azmosphere 
which has existed in Europe since the 
war. The underlying danger in the 
situation was always a distrust which 
hindered effective codperation. 

The questions asked in Central Eu- 
rope now, are the following: Ara we go- 
ing farther on this road, are "ve waiting 
another ten years? Or shall we create, 
by joint action, a basis for a right at- 
mosphere of political and economic 
understanding to build up a European 
system which not only coulc deal with 
the world crisis but also abolish the 
continued and more and more danger- 
ous upheavals of revolutions and dis- 
ruptive movements. It is significant, 
as Sir Arthur Salter has pointed out in 
“Recovery” that the word crisis— 
started by the failure of tae Credit- 
anstalt in 1931—originated in the same 
region as did the World Waz. 

There is now an apparen= deadlock 
in Central Europe. On the one hand, 
it is believed that for close coöperation 
and harmonious developmeat, the re- 
vision of the Peace Treaties is neces- 
sary. On the other hand, there is 
a very emphatic statement, by the 
leading statesmen of the Little Entente 
that they will resist revision, by war if 
necessary. Now, there is only one 
way out of this deadlock, namely, the 
harmonious coérdination o? the eco- 
nomic imperatives recognized in these 
resolutions which I have quoted, and 
such political considerations as tend 
to aid the welfare of these nations. 
This balance should be reached sooner 
or later, because the irresistible pendu- 
lum of history moves. Count Khuen 
Hedervary, a prominent European 
diplomat, once said, “The pendulum 
went in a certain direction m Trianon 
and it is merely a question of time 
when it will swing back.” 
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Variety or Foreign LoANS—Drsrors 


Coming to our specific problem, I 
should like to draw your attention to 
the fact that the foreign loans in Cen- 
tral Europe vary in character, in origin 
and in application; each group could 
form the subject of a separate address. 
They have, however, a few common 
characteristics if we make comparisons 
with Germany, namely that repara- 
tions as such play almost no rôle at all. 
In the case of Austria, there are no 
reparations payable; in the case of 
Hungary, the amount of reparations 
was fixed at 200,000,000 gold crowns. 
In comparison with the large amounts 
payable by Germany, this seems to be 
quite small, but if you consider that 
Hungary lost two-thirds of her former 
territory and that Austria was almost 
entirely divided, I think you will agree 
with me that there is a kind of internal 
reparation necessary to rebuild these 
disrupted economic systems to assure 
at least the living if not the welfare of 
the people. I do not think I need 
dwell long on Austria because you are 
all familiar with the fact that Austria 
practically lived on foreign loans made 
to her by the Allies, who resisted the 
solution offered by the Anschluss with 
Germany and wanted another solution 
by the inclusion of Austria in a Danu- 
bian Union to be created—but made 
impossible by the factors mentioned 
above. 

In a speech in the Senate of 
the Czechoslovak Parliament, Mr. 
Beneš, defending the agreements 
reached at the second Hague Confer- 
ence, said that the Conference relieved 
the Little Entente states of the pay- 
ment of 10,000,000,000 gold crowns, 
that is, about $2,000,000,000. This 
would have been payable to Austria 
and to Hungary for all the state prop- 
erties situated in the parts of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy which were 
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assigned to the Little Entente states. 
That is to say the Hungarian and the 
Austrian governments had to consent 
to the scrapping of this claim. In this 
connection he mentioned that the Lit- 
tle Entente also surrendered its claim 
to reparations. The only “considera- 
tion” to offset this concession of 
$2,000,000,000, was compensation to 
Hungarian citizens for property ex- 
propriated in Rumania and in the 
other Succession States and amount- 
ing to about $50,000.000. 

Concerning the war debts of the 
Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries we find that of the total foreign 
debts of Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Greece, Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, amounting 
to $4,694,700,000, $1,071,000,000 are 
war debts of which $567,995,000 are 
owed to the United States Govern- 
ment. Inthe case of Austria $23,752,- 
000 and of Hungary $2,022,000 relief 
ctedits are included in the latter 
amount. The general conclusion from 
the rôle of the political debts of Cen- 
tral European countries is that they 
did not influence considerably the pol- 
icy of what we would call economic 
loans, though it may be that these eco- 
nomic loans were not very “economi- 
cal.” But, as has been emphasized, 
the “internal reparation” or the inter- 
nal reconstruction made large amounts 
of foreign funds necessary. 

Before we enter a discussion of the 
post-war debts, I should like to say a 
few words about the characteristics of 
the pre-war loans. ‘The pre-war loans 
of the Austria~Hungarian Monarchy 
were divided among the Succession 
States by the Reparation Commission 
and were settled by conferences at 
Innsbruck and Prague on the basis 
that the original rate of interest was to 
be reduced from 4 per cent and 4.5 per 
cent to 1.2 per cent and 1.3 per cent. 
This is the only example of its kind 


which exists in Central Europe for 
debt settlements. All the loans of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy were 
good and, incidentally, all of the loans 
of the Succession States are fully or 
partly in default except the specifically 
secured loans and the issues of Czecho- 
slovakia which obtained the richest 
and best developed part of the former 
empire. It is also interesting to note 
that in 1930, at the second Hague Con- 
ference, it was agreed that these inter- 
est payments of the pre-war loans 
would be gradually increased, on the 
assumption of great progress to be 
made in the near future. This as- 
sumption coincided with the famous 


_ statement of Secretary of the Treasury 


Mellon made about the same time that 
America would be able to collect $22,- 
000,000,000 on the war debts, which 
were funded at eleven billion dollars. 
A year after this statement the Hoover 
moratorium was declared. 

ĮI come now to the largest group, the 
post-war loans. 


VARIETY or FOREIGN Loans— 
CREDITORS 


From the creditor side the loans can 
be divided into three groups which are 
different not only as to geographical 
origin but also as to their character, 
(1) British credits to which the Swiss 
and Dutch credits can be added, (2) 
French credits, and (3) American 
credits. The British credits were 
mainly based on the old British prin- 
ciple of economically justified continu- 
ous lending and acceptance of repay- 
ments in goods and services. 

The second category is formed by 
the French credits. We heard this 
afternoon that the French were mainly 
using credits to promote political in- 
fluence. That is true. We could 
enumerate various instances of this. 
The Quay d’Orsay intervened many 
times, and in the crisis m 1931, Poland, 
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Rumania, Czechoslovakia aad Yugo- 
slavia received very considerable as- 
sistance from France, until Rumania 
and Yugoslavia declared trarsfer mor- 
atoria. Czechoslovakia anc Poland, 
mainly through the suppor: of sub- 
stantial French credits remained safe 
from larger financial disturbences. 
The third group is constituted by 
American credits. Of the total foreign 
debts of the eight Central end East- 
ern European countries mentioned, 
amounting to $4,694,700,000, there are 
$1,300,100,000 of American drizin in- 
cluding $567,995,000 in debzs to the 
United States Government. If we 
exclude war-debts the propcttion be- 
tween total foreign debts and Ameri- 
ean credits is 79 per cent to 21 per cent. 
In the aggregate of American credits 
$632,107,000 are represented by securi- 
ties publicly offered to the United 
States and an amount of $1€0,C00,000 
in short term credits. Other :nvest- 
ments are difficult to ascertem. The 
latter amount is partly based an esti- 


TABLE J—~Amerrcan Loans IN CENTRAL AND 
Eastern EUROPEAN COUNTEIES 


In millions of dollars 





War and Re-| securities 
lief Debts to | Fublicly Of- 
Countries the United fered in 
States Gov- | the United 
ernment* Statesf 
Austria.......-.. $23,752 $115,065 
Bulgaria.......--] eae 16,498 
Hungary.......-. 2,022 118,878 
Poland. ......... 218,872 177,823 
Rumania......... 63,860 62,895 
Czechoslovakia... . 165,391 £5,393 
Yugoslavia....... 61,925 E7,965 
Greece... rense. 32,5783 €2,900 
Totals......... $567,495 $626,917 


* Report of the Secretary of Treas iry 1933. 
t U. S. Department of Commerce and Insti- 
tute of International Finance. 
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mates since no accurate figures are 
available concerning the exact amount 
of short term American credits in these 
countries except for Austria and Hun- 
gary whose short term credits are 
partly covered by the Standstill Agree- 
ments and amounted in the beginning 
of 1934 to about sixty million dollars 
including the five million dollars of 
Hungarian Treasury Bills and the 
three and one half million dollars by 
which the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York participated in a twenty 
million dollar international Central 
Bank credit to the National Bank of 
Hungary. It is to be noted that in 
the states under review American par- 
ticipation in long, but particularly in 


‘short term foreign credits, is rela- 


tively smaller than in other countries, 
where large American credits are out- 
standing. 

As can be seen from the trade statis- 
tics of the Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean countries their trading position 
became adverse during the depression 
to such an extent that in some cases 
their total exports hardly reached the 
amount of interest and sinking fund 
payments on foreign debts while the 
balance between imports and exports 
could be hardly maintained by severe 
restrictions, invisible items being 
taken into consideration. The dis- 
tortion of the balances of payments 
could not be remedied under such cir- 
cumstances by increased exports to be 
achieved through lowering of produc- 
tion costs, not only because of internal 


_ difficulties but in consequence of the 


catastrophic fall in prices and of the 
virtual closing of some of the export 
markets. A rather complicated sys- 
tem of transfer moratoria, exchange re- 
strictions, clearing agreements and 
quota arrangements was the result of 
the crisis under which the economic 
situation in Central Europe now suf- 
fers. It will probably take a few years 
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before the transfer moratoria and ex- 
change restrictions are lifted in Cen- 
tral Europe. The burden of debts has 
been somewhat relieved by the depre- 
ciation of the dollar and the pound, 
and reduction of interest rates. But, 
at least for the time being the “inca- 
pacity to transfer” prevails while the 
“ability to pay” is also temporarily 
limited in many cases. There is not 
much use in creditors and debtors cast- 
ing accusations at each other since 
many of the post-war international 
financial transactions were just as 
much unwise lending as unwise bor- 
rowing. The task ahead is to bridge 
the difficulties so that the fundamental 
problems may be solved, and this can 
be arrived at only by mutual sacrifices. 


SETTLEMENT OF Forreren DEBTS A 
REQUISITE IN RECOVERY 


The first step towards recovery 
should be the reéstablishment of an 
equilibrium in the balances of pay- 
ments. This raises many important 
problems but I cannot discuss them 
now. ‘The settlement of foreign debts 
is, however, a primary requisite. Any 
temporary or final settlement of for- 
eign debts implies that the creditor 
interests be adequately represented. 
Therefore it is desirable, as proposed 
by the Hungarian Minister of Finance 
Dr. Imrédy at the World Economic 
Conference, that the interested Gov- 
ernments encourage their nationals 
who are creditors of foreign loans to 
undertake the creation or the com- 
pletion of established organizations, 
which in collaboration with similar or- 
ganizations of other countries can pro- 
mote settlements of foreign debts. 

With regard to the wider aspects of 
the debt problem of the Central Euro- 
pean countries I should like to refer to 
the opinion of Professor Wolfgang Hel- 
ler of the University of Technical Sci- 
ences of Budapest. Professor Heller 
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stresses the fact that in the post-war 
period the function of capital was 
uneconomically influenced and ob- 


structed through the disequilibria 


caused by the war and the post-war 
artificial interferences. Especially is 
that true with regard to the post- 


war international capital movements 


whith have taken place independently 
and in many cases irrespective of the 
economic requisites. In fact, foreign 
loans are advances on exports. They 
should not be made and cannot be 
repaid unless they are allowed to per- 
form their economic function; other- 
wise they create or contribute to new 
difficulties. Besides these uneconomic 


elements, the lack of confidence pre-’ 


vented and is still preventing capital 
from functioning properly. New cred- 
its alone would not alleviate the pres- 
ent crisis, and if granted as production 
credits they would even aggravate the 
disequilibrium between production 
and consumption by increasing the 
supply of goods; deflation should be 


counteracted through the financing of ` 


public works without raising produc- 
tion costs. While national economies 


are thus strengthened effective steps . 


must be taken to reéstablish the equi- 


hbrium of the international accounts ` 


by settlement of debts and readjust- 


ment of tariffs. 


PLANS ror REPAYMENT 


The more immediate problem to be 
solved in connection with the Central 
European debts is twofold: the appli- 
cation of the interest and amortization 
payments deposited in local currency 
im the debtor countries and the in- 
crease of the capacity to transfer. 


Concerning the former we have to ` 


mention that reinvestment of these 
amounts is up to a certain extent bene- 
ficial and necessary in order to avoid 
too severe deflationary effects. It 
would be logical to apply any remain- 


tind 
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ing balance for the purpose of promot- 
ing trade within the large territory 
occupied by the Danubian States un- 
der transfer moratoria be relending 
the accumulating untransferable funds 
among these countries and partly to 
states which are still able to transfer 
foreign exchange such as Itely, Czecho- 
slovakia and France. Considerable 
necessary public utility projects, like 
electrification, road and railbuilding, 
telephone lines, canal building etc. 
could be financed in this way. Against 
such loans the new debfors would 
order from the old debtors non-com- 
petitive capital goods or egricultural 
products which they need. tc import 
and in turn would pay bacx the loans 
in foreign currency to the original 
creditors. Thus a way can be found 
at least to a partial mobilizetion of the 
blocked amounts. 

Concerning the problem of the in- 
crease of the capacity to transfer I 
should like to mention briefly that as 
the remaining space for triangular 
trade at the present 1s ratker limited, 
the debtor countries can pax more only 
through—what I should like to call a 
direct settlement of trans‘ers of in- 
ternational payments, under which the 
creditor countries take in nore goods 
directly from the debtors. In this di- 


rection certain steps were taken by 


England, and as far as I can see the 
United States is also turning its atten- 
tion to the duties of a creditor na- 
tion. If Ovid were livire now, I 
think he could write a new chapter 
of his “Metamorphoses,” describing 
the transformations of the American 
gold dollar into the great variety of 
goods and services in whic. 1t would 
or could be paid back. We in Hun- 
gary have no gold mines brt we have 
“liquid gold” in our hills as zhe Tokay 


wines have been called for centuries. ` 


No one will, I hope, blame H-inzary for 
not fulfilling her obligatzors con- 


ma 


tracted in gold dollars when she is will- 
ing to pay in “liquid gold.” 

The following statistics are taken 
from the reports published by the 
League of Nations after the Confer- 
ence of Stresa and by the International 
Chamber of Commerce. In view of 
the considerable difficulties in collect- 
ing accurate data of the foreign debts 
of these countries, it should be men- 
tioned that these statistics cannot be 
considered as being complete and that 
they do not establish an equal basis 
upon which full comparisons can be 
made. 

The figures are computed at the old 
gold parity of the exchanges since we 
did not feel justified as yet in making 
a tabulation at the new parities. The 
debt service figures are given at the 
original rates and the 1933 export data 
were computed at the gold parity of 
the Swiss franc to the respective cur- 
rencies as this seemed to give the most 
comparable though not fully accurate 
picture. Since the amount of repatri- 
ation of bonds and reduction of debts 
by compromises which have taken 
place during recent years cannot be as- 
certained as yet, no exact figures are 
available concerning the present state 
of foreign indebtedness. Liquidation, 
however, is in progress and contrib- 
utes to the alleviation of the situation. 

According to the attached tabula- 
tion Hungary is by far the most heav- 
ily indebted country, but if we analyze 
the figures we find that this is not the 
case for the simple reason that the pre- 
war debts of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy divided among the Succes- 
sion States figure in the Hungarian 
budget at their full nominal value 
while Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania carry them at 
only 27 per cent and 32 per cent of 
their nominal value; the statistics of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce make some reference to this fact. 
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TABLE II—Forricn TRADE AND Gross FOREIGN DEBTS OF THE 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN MILLIons orf Swiss Francs 


(Debt figures as per the end of 1932) 


The reason given for the latter is that 
the interest rates were reduced to this 
figure, which does not warrant, how- 
ever, such a “budgetary reduction” of 
the capital.amounts. This accounts 
for a difference of 509 million Swiss 
francs in the case of Hungary and con- 
sequently Hungary’s total foreign 
debts should figure at 3,267 million 
Swiss francs instead of 3.776 million 


Foreign Debts 
Service | War 
. of |Debts or| Short 
oe Years | Imports | Exports Wareied:| Repara). asd Done) Tomi |. Per 
Debts | tions |Medium; Term Capita 
Term 

Austria........ 1929 | 2,379 1,597 
1932 890 497 214 731 1,692 | 2,423 361 
1933 836 566 

Bulgaria.......} 1929 308 239 
1932 77 68° 33 170 34 645 679 121 
1933 82 106 

Hungary....... 1929 968 945 
1932 305 301 248 123 1,408 2,366 | 3,776 432 
1933 | 286 368 (1,857)*| (3,267)*| (374)* 

Greece........ 1929 892. 464 
1932 525 320 140 335 71 2,347 | 2,418 372 
1933 575 362 

Poland........ 1929 |' 1,808 1,632 
1932 503 632 268 1,624 1,482 2,979 | 4,457 138 
1933 4°72 557 

Rumania...... 1929 997 964 
1932 328 467 225 1,240 410 4,856 | 5,266 292 
1933 376 458 

Czechoslovakia 1929 | 3,073 3,151 
1932 | 1,256 1,140 87 888 350 1,687 | 2,037 138 
1933 887 893 

Yugoslavia ....| 1929 695 720 ' 
1932 239 255 116 1,175 290 2,979 | 3,269f | 235 
1933 , 809 263 

* See explanation in text. t Public debts only. 
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francs, or the indebtedness per capita 
at 374 instead of 432 francs. 
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The Austrian League of Nations Re- | 


construction Loan is being paid in full 
since it is guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, etc.; the service of other 
loans is deposited in shillings at the 
National Bank. Bulgaria is paying 
25 per cent, Hungary 50 per cent and 
Greece 27.5 per cent of the League 
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Loans, which are however net guaran- 
teed by any foreign governments; the 
interest and amortization payments 
on other loans are being deposited in 
local currency. Yugoslavia is paying 


10 per cent, Rumania 20 per cent in 
cash and the balance in scrip on their 
foreign debts, while Czechoslovakia 
and Poland are maintaining full serv- 
ice of their foreign loans. 


Dr. Kalman de Buday, Budapest, representing 
the Economic Seminar of the University of Techni- 
cal Science of Sudapest, is secretary of the National 
Hungarian Industrial Mortgage Institute and vice- 
president of the Danubian League. He is the | 
author of “The International Position of Hungary 
and the Succession States” (1930) , “The Danubian 
Problem” (1332) and “La Reconstitution de 
’Europe Dancbienne” (1933). 


Foreign Investments in Germany and the Problem of 
Inter-Governmental Debts 


By ROBERT VALEUR 


HE world is being accused of ex- 

treme nationalism. Every coun- 
try, we are told, strives for itself, 
thinks that it is much better than the 
other nations, and is willing to let the 
rest of the world die, provided its own 
national ideals triumph. It does not 
require a deep-going study of the ques- 
tion of foreign investments to realize 
that, on the contrary, the most na- 
tionalistic nations, like France, Eng- 
land, and the United States, are 
apparently imbued with very altruis- 
tic ideals. 

For many years before the war, mil- 
lions of French peasants and petits 
bourgeois deprived themselves of the 
most elementary comforts of life, 
washed every morning in icy cold 
water and shivered every night in un- 
heated bedrooms, so that the distant 
empire of the czars might, with the 
money thus saved, build railroads and 
modern factories. 

Great Britain similarly let her indus- 
try, which was once the first in the 
world, sink into the most backward 
state, so that she might lend millions 
to the nations of South America and 
Asia, which millions these nations used 
to build modern industries which now 
successfully compete with the ones of 
their lenders. 

In the United States, if, after the 
war, the municipality of some large 
city had attempted to borrow money 
from American bankers to finance vast 
programs for the elimination of the 
slums, that municipality would have 
been accused of dangerous radicalism, 
and the American bankers would have 
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refused to lend any money for such an 
undertaking. But the same bankers, 
during the same postwar period, have 
ever been ready to lend tremendous 
amounts of American money to the 
socialistic municipalities of Germany, 
so that they might erect modern dwell- 
ings for the workers, create play- 
grounds for their children, and build 
swimming pools and stadiums for their 
recreation and health. The same 
American bourgeois that is haunted 
with the fear of radicalism was appar- 
ently willing to invest his savings in 
such socialistic ventures. 


Reasons ror Loans to GERMANY 


That the postwar American loans to 
Germany were motivated by altruistic 
ideals, however, is a mere appearance. 
The fact that American bankers have 
done more for the welfare of German 
workers than for their own fellow citi- 
zens is no evidence of a disinterested 
sympathy with the sufferings of so 
many Germans. 

Perhaps the craving for exotic things 
had something to do with the ease 
with which issues of German bonds 
were floated on the American market. 
To the average American there prob- 
ably was something more romantic 
about buying municipal bonds of 
Heidelberg than of Kalamazoo, just as 
it would be easier to make him believe 
in the existence of rich gold deposits 
somewhere in Patagonia than on the 
campus of Columbia University. At 
least the encouragement of socialism in 
Germany appeared less dangerous to 
the American investors than if it had 
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been socialism in America. In this re- 
spect one can feel certain that, now 
that Russia has been recograzed, good 
American bourgeois will be willing to 
invest money in that courtry so as 
to strengthen there the communist 
régime. 

Another important consiceration is 
with the higher rate of interest—as 
much as 7 per cent—attached to such 
German bonds. It is true taat a high 
interest rate usually means a greater 
risk, but American investors have 
proved that they are not afreid to take 
chances. l 

Yet the American investor buys 
only what the American ban<er is will- 
ing to sell him. In that sense it is the 
American banker who bears the re- 
sponsibility for lending considerable 
amounts of American money to Ger- 
many after the war. It is true, though, 
that the bankers of Engilard, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerlend found 
Germany as desirable a field Zor invest- 
ments as their American 2olleagues 
did. 

But the question now is: What did 
the bankers of these nations find so 
desirable about investing in Germany 
after the war? There is nọ need to 
stress the economic losses which re- 
sulted for Germany from both the war 
and the peace treaty. Not only had 
Germany to readjust her incustries to 
peace time production, not orly had 
she to do without her colonies and 
without European territory containing 
much of her iron and coal resources, 
not only had she lost all hər foreign 
investments and properties abroad, 
but she had also the burden of tre- 
mendous reparations to be paic to the 
Allies. These reparations truly repre- 
sented a very heavy mortgage on Ger- 
many, and it would seem strange that 
foreign bankers should hav2 been so 
willing to lend large amounts to a 
country which was already co heavily 
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indebted. Furthermore, the capacity 
of a country for making payments of 
interest and capital on her foreign debt 
is largely to be measured by her bal- 
ance of trade; for, in this connection, 
it is not the soundness of the internal 
economic structure of the country that 
has to be considered, but the country’s 
ability to convert marks into foreign 
currencies with which to pay the credi- 
tor countries. But from 1923 to 1929, 
which is the period of the heavy Ger- 
man borrowings, Germany had an 
unfavorable trade balance which aver- 
aged 500 million dollars a year, even if 
one includes the deliveries in kind in 
the German exports. 

In other words, in 1923 the amount 
of German reparations, after succes- 
sive reductions, was finally set at 
8,800,000,000 dollars, entailing under 
the Dawes Plan a standard annuity 
of 385 million dollars. The German 
trade balance during the same period 
showed a deficit of 500 million dollars 
a year. Yet, on the basis of a balance 
of payments which showed an aver- 
age annual deficit of 885 million dol- 
lars, American, English, Dutch, and 
Swiss bankers found it desirable to 
lend to Germany some four billion 
dollars. 


MOTIVES or [INVESTMENT BANKERS 


The truth of the maiter is that in- 
vestment bankers in-any country do 
not care very much for the ultimate 
fate of the foreign loans they are float- 
ing. After all, it is not their own 
money that they are “giving away,” 
but the money of their credulous 
clients. A bank is essentially an im- 
pressive architectural structure, made 
of rare marbles, decorated with a 
wealth of bronze railings, complicated 
mosaics, and heavy chandeliers, the 
purpose of which is to lure the public 
into intrusting their savings with some 
so-called financiers. These financiers 
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will build fortunes by juggling with fig- 
ures representing money which is not 
theirs; im other words, through the 
sheer play of some simple operations 
of arithmetic—additions and sub- 
tractions, mostly the latter. 

Should we blame the banker for get- 
ting rich through this unproductive 
type of activity? I do not think so. 
Bankers, especially investment bank- 
ers, are just taking advantage of one 
of the saving virtues of mankind, 
which is “faith.” There is not much 
difference between the man who in- 
vests his money through some of the 
Wall Street temples of finance with 
Greek porticoes or impressive Egyp- 
tian bareness, and the churchgoer who 
invests in goodness so as to be ad- 
mitted to a problematical paradise in 
the world beyond. The faith of the 
gambler and the faith of the religious 
are so deeply rooted in human nature 
that bankers and ministers will always 
live comfortably in our human society. 

An investment banker, especially, 
pays himself fat commissions for the 
questionable service he renders to both 
the lender and the borrower by acting 
merely as a go-between. These com- 
missions were the motive for the in- 
vestments made in Germany after 
1923. It was in fact such a potent 
motive that bankrupt German munici- 
palities and disrupted German indus- 
tries had not to beg foreign bankers 
for advances; they were actually be- 
sieged by those bankers until they ac- 
cepted loans.} 


*Tn all fairness to the bankers, it must be 
added that the public, especially in the United 
States, would have been greatly disappointed if, 
in the pre-depression years of feverish specula- 
tion, the bankers had insisted on following a 
conservative policy. As I stated in an article 
written shortly after the American. banking 
crisis of March 1933: “After all, the American 
bankers, as guilty as they have been, are just a 
product of this American civilization which, for 
a few years, seemed ready to sacrifice everything 
on the altar of Mammon. The American people 


GERMAN PROSPERITY 


Foreign bankers thus lent to Ger- 
many between 1923 and 1929 some 
four billion dollars, the share of the 
United States alone amounting to 
nearly two and one half billions. 
Germany used part of this money for 
paying reparations, another part to 
offset her unfavorable trade balance, 
and the remainder—in fact a very sub- 
stantial sum—for the execution of the 
socialistic programs: above mentioned 
and for the rationalization of her in- 
dustry. It would not have been sur- 
prising under these conditions if 
France had turned to Germany with 
envy in the summer of 1926, when the 
franc had crumbled to two cents. At 
that time Germany was infinitely more 
prosperous than France; German tour- 
ists were crowding the expensive res- 
taurants of the Grands Boulevards, 
and it did not seem then that Germany 
had been the one to lose the war. 


has the banking system it deserves. It is easy 
now to put the blame on such men as Mitchell, 
Insull or Kreuger. It was thanks to them and 
their business methods that a public which was 
thirsty for easy speculative gains was able to 
make profits reaching as high as 300 per cent in 
this period of two years which preceded the 
depression. If, at that time, a banker had fol- 
lowed a policy of prudence, he would inevitably 
have lost his clients. Should not these accept 
today some sacrifices?” (Robert Valeur, “La 
Crise Bancaire aux Etats-Unis,” La Grande 
Revue, Paris, May 1933, p. 378.) 

This however is hardly a justification for the 
bankers, who should not have taken advantage 
of such a psychology on the part of the general 
public. Bankers hold a responsible position in a 
capitalistic society. It is their task to give 
advice to their clients as to the use to be made 
of their funds. It was their strict duty to in- 
vestigate closely the soundness of foreign invest- 
ments, instead of exploiting the get-rich-quick 
complex of an uninformed public. When the 
American Agent General for Reparations Pay- 
ments, Parker Gilbert, advised against continu- 
ing to extend loans to Germany, the bankers 
ignored the warning. Their guilt cannot be 
denied, although there have been some honest 
bankers. 
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Germany’s prosperity, however, was 
a mere appearance. When the world 
depression started, shortly after the 
Young Plan had replaced the Dawes 
Plan as the “final settlement of repara- 
tions,’ Germany found herself with a 
staggering foreign debt. The depres- 
sion made it impossible for her to con- 
tinue her policy of borroring abroad 
the amounts required for the payment 
of reparations as well as for the pay- 
ment of interest and capital due on her 
private debt. Her situat on was ag- 
gravated by the fact that neazly 40 per 
cent of this private debt -onsisted of 
short-term credits whick could be 
withdrawn on very short rotice. 

For two years Germarcy struggled 
valiantly. She drastically curbed her 
imports so as to reduce ker unfavor- 
able trade balance. She even man- 
aged to build an export suplus. Still, 
throughout that period, zhe Reichs- 
bank was in a very vulnerable position. 
Her scant gold reserves were utterly 
insufficient to meet any sadden with- 
drawal of the large short-term debt of 
the Reich. The collapse of the Cred- 
itanstalt—the most impor-ant bank in 
Austria—on May 11, 1931, which 
precipitated a series of business fail- 
ures in Germany itself, alarmed Ger- 
many’s creditors, who hastened to take 
their money out of the country. Early 
in June, Chancellor Bruening, in view 
of the situation thus created, issued a 
declaration stating that Germany had 
made every possible sacrijice to meet 
her obligations. Its onl: result was 
to cause further anxiety among Ger- 
many’s creditors. By Jine 17 the 
Reichsbank had lost over one billion 
marks of its gold reserve. 


MORATORIUM AND STz NESTILL 
AGREEMENTS 
At this juncture, many in the United 
States feared the repercussion of a 
German crash upon th: American 


banks which had invested heavily in 
Germany. The Hoover moratorium 
of June 21, 1931, was the result of this 
fear. It was clear then that Germany 
could not pay both the reparations and 
the private debts, over one half of 
whick were owed to American banks. 
President Hoover thus proposed a 
year’s postponement of all payments 
on inter-governmental debts and rep- 
arations. It meant that Germany 
would not make any reparation pay- 
ments for a whole year, and that dur- 
ing the same period, the former Allies, 
in turn, would not make any payments 
to the United States on their war 
debts. ` 

The Hoover moratorium has often 
been presented as a grand gesture of 
internationalsolidarity. Itwasmerely 
the result of the hope on the part of 
the American Government that by 
relieving Germany from paying rep- 
arations it would prevent that coun- 
try from defaulting on its private obli- 
gations, and such a default would 
have been detrimental mostly to 
Amezican bankers. 

France waited seventeen days be- 
fore assenting to President Hoovers 
proposal. She resented the fact that 
President Hoover had tried to put her 
before a fait accompli by neglecting to 
consult her, for France was the largest 
ereditor of Germany, since she was to 
receive 52 per cent of the reparations. 
Moreover, France felt that the Hoover 
moretorium meant a substantial loss 
to her. It was true that during that 
moratorium France would enjoy the 
compensation of being relieved from 
her >ayments to the United States 
and England on account of the war 
debts. But she still was to lose in the 
transaction, since she received twice 
as nruch in reparations as she had to 
pay on account of the war debts. An 
agreement between the United States 
and France was finally reached on July 
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6, according to which France con- 
sented to the moratorium on the con- 
dition that the suspended payments 
should be paid with interest in ten 
annual installments beginning July 1, 
1933. 

Instead of bringing relief to Ger- 
many, the Hoover moratorium caused 
further alarm among Germany’s cred- 
itors, for it appeared as an official rec- 
ognition of the bankrupt state of Ger- 
many. Withdrawals of foregin credits 
_ continued until a Standstill Agree- 
“ ment was signed in Basel in August 
19381 by a committee of German and 
foreign batikers to prevent any further 
withdrawal of short-term ¿redits for a 
period of six months, not applicable 
however to the short-term debts of the 
states and municipalities, amounting 
to only 88 million dollars, for which 
direct agreements between creditors 
and debtors were to be made. A sec- 
ond Standstill Agreement was signed 
in February 1932 and a third one in 
February 19338. 

The Standstill Agreement brought 
much relief to Germany, but so long 
as the reparation question was not the 
object of a permanent settlement, it 
seemed difficult for Germany to regain 
her balance. The Hoover moratorium 
had established a close link between 
reparations and war debts, and it was 
logical that France should feel the 
pulse of the United States with respect 
to the question of war debts before 
considering any new reparation agree- 
ment with Germany. Mr. Laval 
therefore came to visit President 
Hoover in the fall of 1931. The official 
communiqué issued on October 25, 
after the termination of the Laval- 
Hoover conversations, stated: 


In so far as inter-governmental obliga- 
tions are concerned, we recognize that prior 
to the expiration of the Hoover year of 
postponement, an agreement regarding 
them may be necessary covering the period 


of the business depression, as to the terms 
and conditions of which the two govern- 
ments make all reservations. The initia- 
tive in this matter should be taken at an 
early date by the European powers prin- 
cipally concerned within the framework of 
the agreements existing prior to July 1, 
1931. 

Under the careful vagueness of this 
statement Europe understood that if 
she would put her own financial house 
in order, then the United States would 
cooperate. 

CANCELLATION OF REPARATIONS 

It was with this promise in mind 
that in the summer of 1932 the former 
Allies sent delegates to Lausanne, 
where they consented to a virtual can- 
cellation of reparations. Although 
some regard Lausanne as a belated 
gesture, it was still a tremendous con- 
cession on the part of Germany’s 
creditors, especially of France, whose 
public opinion had been taught to re- 
gard those reparations as a just claim 
resulting from the destructions caused 
by the war on French territory. To 
the Lausanne protocol was attached, 
it is true, a so-called “gentlemen’s 
agreement” according to which the 
Lausanne accord would be void and 
reparation payments wotld be re- 
sumed in case the United States would 
not consent to a proportional reduc- 
tion of the war debts. But whatever 
the United States finally decides to 
do, it is safe to say that reparation pay- 
ments have come to an end, and this is 
the greatest step towards the economic 
recovery of the world that has been 
taken so far. 

To sum up the situation, one may 
compare Germany with a business 
concern which has two kinds of credi- 
tors: im the first place, creditors pro- 
tected by a first mortgage—France, 
England, and the other former Allies, 
who have a claim for reparations, go- 
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ing back to 1919; in the second place, 
a group of private creditors protected 
by a second mortgage—the American, 
English, Swiss, and Dutch bankers 
who granted private loans to Germany 
after 1923. In 1931 it was realized 
that the reparations plus the private 
debts were too great a stm for the 
capacity of payment of the Germans. 
So the most important privaze credi- 
tors with the second mortgaze, namely, 
the American bankers, represented by 
President Hoover, went to the most 
important creditors with the first 
mortgage, namely, France and Eng- 
land, and asked those two ccuntries: 
Won’t you waive your claim on Ger- 
many so that our second mortgage 
becomes a first mortgage, which will 
mean, we hope, that we will have a 
better chance to be paid? 

One has never seen in business a 
creditor with a first mortgage waiving 
his claim to the benefit of a creditor 
with a second mortgage, unless some 
compensation was attach=d to the 
transaction. The compensation that 
France and England expectad after 
consenting to the cancellat.on of Ger- 
man reparations was a readjustment 
of their war debts to the Un_ted States. 
Mr. Hoover may well say that he 
never promised that readjistment to 
Mr. Laval. But any business man 
will at once realize that Trance and 
England, by cancelling the repara- 
tions, have put American bankers in a 
better position to be paid. It is on 
this ground that France ard England 
are legally entitled to a compensation, 
and the only compensation they are 
asking for 1s not a cancellatior of their 
war debts but a revision of the existing 
agreements. 

In December 1932 and in June and 
December 1933, France Gd not de- 
fault, as is usually asserted in this 
country; she only asked fora readjust- 
ment of her war debt to the new situa- 


tion created by Lausanne. The only 
ground upon which it may be said that 
France should have paid the install- 
ments provided by the Mellon-Bé- 
renger agreement of 1926 would have 
been the desire to please American 
public opinion. It is for that reason 
alone that Great Britain did pay, and 
she has now made it clear that she will 
not make further payments under the 
terms of the old agreement, in spite of 
the surplus shown by her budget. Eu- 
ropean public opinion has been made 
to accept the cancellation of repara- 
tions. Will American public opmion 
be less open-minded, and maintain to- 
wards the question of war debts this 
stubborn attitude which endangers the 
world’s recovery and especially Amer- 
ica’s recovery? 


America STANDS to Lose 


One cannot fail, however, to feel in 
sympathy with the American public 
on this question of war debts. It is 
all very well for the French to use their 
juristic mind to prove that they are 
legally entitled to a revision of the 
Mellon-Bérenger agreement because 
the cancellation of reparations has. 
meant that Germany’s capacity of 
payment has been increased as far as 
her private obligations to American 
bankers are concerned. It is true that 
the cancellation of reparations has 
prevented Germany from defaulting 
on her private debt. But last June 
the Hitler government decided, with- 
out previous consultation with Ger- 
many’s creditors, to cut drastically the 
interest payments to be made on the 
German long-term private debt. 

Germany, after placing her long- 
term creditors before a fait accompli, 
finally reached a compromise agree- 
ment with them on January 31 of the 
present year. Under the terms of this 
agreement Germany is to remit only 
30 per cent of her interest payments 
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m cash and the remaining 70 per cent 
in scrip. This scrip can be redeemed 
at 67 per cent of its face value. This 
means that German 6 per cent bonds 
will now pay 4.6 per cent, and 7 per 
cent bonds will pay 5.4 per cent. The 
scrip however can be used at its face 
value to purchase German goods, 
which, although it is a rather compli- 
cated procedure, has enabled Germany 
to increase her exports to this country 
in spite of the depreciation of the dol- 
lar. This agreement affects 784 mil- 
lion dollars of long-term bonds held in 
this country. It does not affect the 
Dawes and Young loans, the interest 
of which is paid in full, nor the short- 
term: Standstill credits. This reduc- 
tion in interest on the German 
long-term debt is just the first step 
- towards a more drastic scaling down 
of that debt. Dr. Schacht, the head 
of the Reichsbank, has recently ex- 
pressed the view that since reparations 
have been cancelled, Germany should 
have her private debt reduced by the 
amounts which were actually devoted 
to the payment of these reparations. 

If Germany finally defaults on her 
private debts, it will mean that the 
American public, after sustaining the 
loss of many billions of dollars repre- 
senting the war debts, will have to 
accept the further loss of the amounts 
invested in Germany by American 
bankers after 1923. The first loss will 
be widely distributed among the 
American taxpayers. The second loss 
will be sustained by those unfortunate 
Americans who were lured into-buying 
German bonds floated by American 
bankers. 


DISPOSAL oF SURPLUS PropucTION 


It is a very unfortunate situation, 
and still, without assuming a cynical 
attitude, it may be said that it was all 
the time an inevitable outcome. 

For fifteen years, throughout the 


war and following. until 1929, the 
United States followed a policy of for- , 
eign investments which was bound to 
lead to a catastrophe. The reason, if 
not the justification, for such a policy 
is to be found in a statement made by: 
Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, before a Committee of the 
American Bankers Association on De- 
cember 20, 1920: 


I believe that we have today an equip- 
ment and a skill in production that yield us 
a surplus of commodities for export much 
beyond any compensation we can usefully 
take by way of imported commodities, 
For us, there is only one remedy and that 
is the systematic investment of our surplus 
production in reproductive works abroad. 
We thus reduce the return we must receive 
to a return of interest and profits. 


For a limited period the Great War 
opened unexpected outlets to Ameri- 
can goods, because it meant material 
destruction the world over. After the 
war, America found herself with an 
overdeveloped industry and a ple- 
thoric agriculture, and, under the lead- 
ership of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, she disposed of her surplus by 
shipping it abroad. Since this country 
had a surplus of practically everything, 
the Republican administration, logi- 
cally enough, increased the tariff, first 
in 1922 and later in 1930. 

The foreign purchasers of American 
goods could not, with this high tariff 
wall, pay for these American goods 
with exports. Since most of the world 
gold had already been drained by the 
United States, the only way for Amer- 


ica to have a large export trade was to 


lend foreign countries the money re- 
quired to pay for American goods. In 
other words, American exports to for- 
eign countries were paid for in foreign 
bills of exchange which for the most 
part were ultimately converted into 
long-term investments through the 
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fictation of foreign loans in th:s coun- 
try by American bankers. 

The final result was an absorption 
by foreign countries of part of zhe sur- 
plus of American commodities arising 
largely from insufficient purchasing 
power of the American people. In 
other words, this apparently extraor- 
dinary system which consists bf lend- 
ing money to your customer so that he 
can buy from you has proved an excel- 
lent outlet for the congested produc- 
tive machine of this country. 

Addressing the annual cor-vention 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America at White Sulphur 
Springs on October 24, 1932, Cclonel 
Allan M. Pope, president of tke Asso- 
ciation, referred to the floteticn of 
foreign loans in this country in. the fol- 


lowing terms: 


I am definitely of the opinion that if this 
flow of excess funds had not gone abroad, 
from whence millions of it were at once 
returned through increased trade and 
other repayments, the internal overexpan- 
sion in practically all Imes of enceavor in 
this country would have been so ncveased 
above what it actually was, secur-ty prices 
would have been so raised above zhe point 
te which they actually rose, the conditions 
in Europe would have been so disastrously 
affected to our own detriment, thet our 
present condition, bad as it has >een, out 
of gear as it seems, would have been far 
worse today but for that world-wice dis- 
tribution of the dollar at that tim. 


It cannot be denied that tkis proc- 
ess helped to absorb part of the sur- 
plus of American production. Colonel 
Pope evidently takes great pride in 
this achievement, and consequently 
charges the legislators of this country 
with what he calls “unprecedented un- 
fairness” to the bankers. Ore really 
should value Colonel Pope’s point of 
view and be fair to the bankers, since 
their flotations of foreign loans ulti- 
mately meant a smaller discrepancy 
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between production and consumption 
in this country. But the same result 
would have been achieved just as well 
by dumping into the séa the surplus of 
American goods exported abroad. 
This is what Brazil actually does with 
her surplus of coffee, unless she uses it 
in locomotive boilers. 


PYRAMIDING or Loans 

This is no paradox, but simply the 
result of the compound interest sys- 
tem. If we assume with Mr. Hoover 
that the American surplus production 
can be disposed of only through sys- 
tematic investment abroad, one is 
bound to admit that the continuation 
of this policy for a number of years 
will increase American credits abroad 
to such an extent that their repayment 
will become a mathematical impos- 
sibility. 

Let us suppose for instance that the 
United States in 1934 decides to lend 
Europe one billion dollars, so that Eu- 
rope will be in a position to buy one 
billion dollars’ worth of , American 
goods. In 1935, if America wants to 
keep her export trade on the 1934 level, 
she will have to lend another billion 
dollars abroad, plus the interest on the 
1934 loan. In 1936 America will have 
to lend Europe a third billion dollars, 
plus the interest on the 1934 and 1935 
loans, plus the interest on the interest 
on the 1934 loan. After some ten or 
twenty years of this policy, the Euro- 
pean debt to America will have be- 
come so staggering that a default will 
become necessary; and such a default 
will mean that as far as America is 
concerned, she would have attained 
the same result by dumping into the 
sea the goods she exported to Europe 
during that period. 

Such default is the impending fate 
of the American investments in Ger- 
many, and Germany will not be to 
blame any more than Australia, which 
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is completely bankrupt today because 
of the many million pounds that Great 
Britain loaned her. 

Speaking of foreign investments 
in his book entitled Is Capitalism 
Doomed, Lawrence Dennis writes: 


Periodically, there must occur unpleas- 
ant periods of debt cancellation called by 
the bankers “scaling down.” The debts 
then grow up again like a cancer which has 
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l 
been a cut away. Then again, when, 
the yearly compounding loans become tod 
large for the investment and money mar 
kets, the effects of the sheer play of com: 
pound interest are once more partly un} 
done. And so on, far into the years; that 
is provided capitalism can survive the iml 
definite exploitation of the English bankers 
classical racket on the scale it has attaine 
at the hands of American war profiteers.! 


* P. 229, 
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The Future of International Investments 


By Max WINKLER 


T HAS been truly and wisely said 
that no nation can enjoy genuine 
and lasting prosperity with economic 
chaos reigning in the lands of its neigh- 
bors. There is not one country m the 
world entirely self-supporting. Our 
own United States is as near-y so as 
any, but we lack rubber, tin, and cof- 
fee, for instance, Just as Western Eu- 
rcpe lacks oil and cotton. Foreign 
trade is therefore the artery through 
which flows the lifeblood of nations. 
Ours has been varicose and is now in 
danger of atrophy; but the remedy is 
in our hands. 


CURTAILMENT OF Export OF (CAPITAL 


So long as we permit the ccnt:nued 
flow of gold—that 1s credit—from the 
United States, where since 1914 it has 
been materially in excess af home 
needs, the country does nof suffer. 


That the cessation of this flow of credit: 


synchronized with the commencement 
.of our economic difficulties 1s more 
than a coincidence. The American 
nation stands today where it stood a 
decade and a half ago: the cwrer of 
the bulk of the world’s gold supply. 
The situation is materially ag- 
gravated by the fact ‘that other cred- 
itor nations have emulatsd our 
example. At the beginning of this 
year a group of countries whch may 
be classed as creditor powers, compris- 
irg the United States, held approxi- 
mately $9,500,000,000 of gold, or 82 
per cent of the total available supply.t 
While this maldistribution persists, 
resumption of world commerce on a 
large scale is not likely to be 2ffected. 


1 Bank of England, Statistical Summary, Feb. 


1834, p. 18. 
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The consequences of a policy involving 
the refusal of financial accommoda- 
tions are admirably presented in a 
study published in August 1932 by the 
League of Nations: 


When the great creditor countries reduce 
their export of capital, the very fact of 
reduction creates a situation in which all . 
their debtors must meet their obligations 
either in goods or in gold, instead of by 
fresh borrowing. A strain is immediately 
placed upon the credit systems of the 
debtor countries. A deñfation of prices is 
imposed upon them, the terms of trade be- 
come less advantageous, imports are re- . 
stricted by lower purchasing power, and 
exports are stimulated. If the financial 
situation becomes acute these economic 
reactions may be supplemented by govern- 
ment intervention—for example, by re- 
strictions on imports or by domestic 
retrenchment. The net effect of the cur- 
tailment of capital imports is therefore a 
strong pressure to provide an active export 
balance in commodity trade. The strain 
on the credit structure is such that gold 
tends to be exported also, and if the pres- 
sure continues there may be an actual ex- 
port of capital by sales of securities and 
similar means. ... National and indi- 
vidual bankruptcies and repudiations of 
debt on a vaster scale than the world has 
ever seen are imminent unless interna- 
tional trade can once more be restored to 
something approaching its former freedom. 


As here implied, the root of the mis- 
chief is that we went from one extreme 
to the other. With the war debt 
funded in 1922, the one obstacle to a 
tapid succession of loans to govern- 
ments, cities, and corporations abroad 
was removed. The business was ex- 
tremely lucrative to bankers, who ex- 
pended all their energy in the search 
for new borrowers. Large amounts 
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were diverted into nonproductive 
channels. Immediate gain was all 
that mattered. When debtors were 
unable to create sufficient revenue to 
service the non-productive loans, new 
issues were floated to support existing 
engagements. 


CURTAILMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
"TRADE 


The process of pyramiding went on 
merrily until rumors of impending de- 
faults shook the market. We stopped 
lending, and debtors, one by one, 
ceased to pay bond service. This in 
itself was a serious blow to our econ- 
omy, but worse was to come. Their 
credit impaired, debtors drastically 
curtailed their purchases of our prod- 
uce. Our factories were equipped to 
produce at maximum capacity. Our 
farms were turning out huge quantities 
of wheat and cotton, and our mines 
were producing mountains of copper 
ore and coal. Our customers, having 
squandered the money we had lent 
them, lacked the means wherewith to 
buy. 

Nations sought salvation in fan- 
tastic monetary measures and the 
erection of tariff barriers, as if the 
enactment of a law or the promulga- 
tion of a decree would suffice to alter 
the trend of economic progression. 
Cessation of commercial intercourse 
among nations, resulting from cur- 
rency and exchange regulations and 
rigidly protective duties, tended to re- 
vive old political rivalries. 

Despite the views expressed in many 
quarters to the contrary, the impor- 
tance of foreign trade to the welfare of 
any nation is indisputable. Foreign 
trade, more than any other factor or 
combination of factors, accurately re- 
flects the true state of affairs. Ex- 
pansion invariably synchronizes with 
prosperous times, while contraction 1s 
synonymous with depression. While 


it is perhaps true that statistically our 
foreign trade represents less than 10 
per cent of our entire economic activ- 
ity, it should be remembered that it is 
often difficult if not impossible to draw 
a line of demarcation, that is, to tell 
with precision where domestic activi- 
ties cease and where foreign business 
commences. It is also true that an 
increase in foreign commerce depends 
upon our customers’ willingness and 
ability to buy. Without credit they 
can buy only with gold; but we have 
attracted to our shores the yellow 
metal, which now reposes safely in 
our vaults, where it does no one any 
good. 

The restoration of foreign trade has 
been and will continue to be unattain- 
able unless the creditor nations are 
willing to aid their neighbors—in our 
case, obviously, the twenty republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. In other 
words, there must be reéstablished the 
free flow of credit from places where it 
is in abundance to such places as can 
advantageously use it. The instru- 
mentalities to accomplish this exist in 
every creditor country. Creation of 
additional institutions, whether gov- 
ernment or private, will tend only to 
complicate matters. 


Benertrs or Our FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 


It will be objected, particularly by 
victimized bondholders, that since our 
first adventure in foreign financing was 
so disastrous, it would be foolish to 
risk another. Seeing that many do- 
mestic bond issues have not given a 
better account of themselves than for- 
eign loans, a cynic might add that 
there is no need to travel three thou- 
sand miles for the purpose of losing 
money. But it is nevertheless quite 
possible to show convincingly that the 
foreign investments of the United: 
States have actually resulted in real: 


—- 
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and tangible benefits to the coantry at 
large. 

America’s stake abroad amounted 
at the beginning of this year to $26,- 
526,000,000, of which $9,811 000,000 
represented the principal of so-called 
political investments, and £16.'715,- 
000,000 the total of commercia. invest- 
ments. Prior to the outbreak af the 
Great War our stake abroad was 
$2,625,000,000; thus, the total mvested 
during the period 1914-33 aggregated 
$23,901,000,000. During the same 
period the country’s total purchases 
from the sales to the rest of the world 
amounted to about $155,000,C00,000.2 

Were it not for the loans anc invest- 
ments referred to, this aggregate of 
fcreign business done would undubt- 
edly have been substantially smaller, 
and since gains during the war years 
and the early postwar period, when 
prices were very high, may be ¿ssumed 
tc have been more than ample, an 
average yearly profit of 10 per cent of 
the total volume of business done can- 
not be regarded as excessive. Taat is 
to say, the total value of our for- 
eign trade during the years 1914-33, 
amounting to $154,670,000,000, may 
be said to have yielded to the Ameri- 
can people a profit of almost £15,500,- 
000,000, which is sufficient te enable 
us to write off entirely the principal of 
political debts, say $9,811,000, )00, and 
leave a balance of well over $5,500,- 
090,000 as a reserve against lo:ses con- 
tingent on the shrinkage in value of 
America’s commercial stake ix foreign 
countries. 


SHALL We LEND to DEFAULTERS? 


It may be further objected that 
those countries which have defeulted 
on their dollar obligations are no 
longer worthy of credit and their de- 


2 Commercial and Financial Chreeucle, Jan. 
13; also, Harvey E. Fisk, The Inter-ally Debts, 
E York, 1924, p. 307. 


mands stould therefore be rejected if 
we do resume the lending of money 
abroad. While it may be futile to 
suggest tne channel into which credits 
can best be directed, because capital, 
once it is permitted to flow freely, will 
move to where it will earn most with 
least risk it is a fact that all precedents 
are against this procedure. The Lon- 
don market has always been ready to 
assist de‘aulters, not once, but twice 
and three times in succession. Re- 
sults have shown that even if very lit- 
tle of the original capital was saved 
from the wreck, good relations have 
been meintained and international 
trade foszered. Losses have been cut 
and funding loans have generally been 
taken care of. 

The South and Central American 
republics, among which are some of 
the worst defaulters, contain extensive 
areas of undeveloped and partly.devel- 
oped territories. The people are pro- 
lific and industrious. They arè also 
proud ard would be deeply and sin- 
cerely grateful for any measures de- 
signed to mitigate the disgrace of their _ 
present degradation. Moreover, our 
economic and financial relations with 
these nations are not nearly so unsatis- 
factory as some incline to believe, par- 
ticularly when comparison is made 
with the Old World. 

Our stake in Latin America in- 
creased rom $1,375,000,000 prior to 
the war to more than $6,000,000,000 at 
the end of last year—a gain of $4,657,- 
000,000. During the same period our 
total commerce with those countries 
declined $272,605,000, or a loss of 
about $58,500 in trade for every addi- 
tional m_llion placed in them. 

Our stake in Europe, on the other 
hand, mzreased from $350,000,000 in 
1913 to almost $5,000,000,000 at the 
end of 1333, a gain of $4,532,000,000; 
while in the course of the same period 
Americaa-European commerce showed 
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a decline of $1,053,071,000, equivalent 


to a loss of well over $232,000 for every 
additional million invested in the Old 
Continent. 

I feel, therefore, that America’s most 
logical and profitable field of action is 
in this continent—not in Europe, torn 
asunder by national antagonism, po- 
litical animosity, and racial hatred, 
now reverting to a state resembling 
that of quattrocento Italy, with all her 
horror and misery but without the sav- 
ing grace of her effulgence and glory; 
not in a continent where debt cove- 
nants are hedged around by political 
conditions calculated to undermine the 
lender’s own economy. But in extend- 
ing credits to our southern neighbors 
we must contrive some means to insure 
that they will be used for the financing 
of constructive and strictly revenue- 
producing projects, affording a stimu- 
lus for the maintenance of America’s 
commerce and providing new sources 
of income for the faithful discharge of 
whatever obligations we may enable 
our neighbors to contract. 


Unwisse LENDING 


However, we are far too deeply in- 
volved in European financing to aban- 
don entirely `a field in which there are 
still a number of countries punctually 
meeting their commercial engage- 
ments. The debt owed to American 
investors must be regarded as a whole. 
Individual investors offset the losses 
incurred on German and Chilean bonds 
by profits earned on Czechoslovak and 
Argentine bonds, of which issues may 
very well have been offered in this 
market on one and the same day in 
1927, and eagerly purchased in the be- 
lief that all four were equally desirable. 

Today the penalty for this promis- 
cuous lending is being exacted not 
from those who sold the bonds at a 
handsome profit to themselves, but 
from those who were induced to buy 


them. About $1,400,000,000 par value 
of foreign dollar loans placed with 
American investors, institutions, and 
individuals, are in complete default, 
while close to two billions dollars are 
in partial default, a total of almost 
$3,400,000,000 either wholly or partly 
in default, equivalent to approximately 
87 per cent of the total of foreign dollar 
bonds estimated to be outstanding i in 
the American market.’ 

A few timely warnings fell on deaf 
ears. Ata meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence about six years ago, I made the 
following observation in the course f 
a discission on Government Foreig} 
Loans: 


With the pronounced growth of our in- 
vestments in the different parts of the world 
and with the likelihood that our lending. 
will continue on'at least as large a scale 
as heretofore, the question might perhaps 
be asked as to how much further we can go 
with impunity. Is it not possible that cer- 
tain of our foreign loans which are offered 
today as fundamentally sound will some 
day prove “golden idols on feet of clay”? 
Will Europe and the rest of the world be 
in a position to repay all the billions of 
dollars which have thus far been lent? 
. . . What our investor learns about past 
fiscal records is hardly anything outside the 
data presented in the prospectus, and 
prospectuses are generally prepared for the 
purpose of disposing of issues rather than 
of educating the investor.’ 


FINANCING THE WAR AND 
REHABILITATION 


Admitting, then, that we have lent 
our money unwisely and recklessly, 
and that in order to get some of it back 
and protect our invaluable foreign 
trade we must lend some more, dis- 
creetly and in moderation, especially 


®For details regarding defaults, see writer's 
Foreign Bonds—An Autopsy, Philadelphia, 1938, 
pp. 182-205. 

‘The Annals, Vol. CKX XVI, July 1928, p. 3. 
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to South America, it must nof be in- 
ferred that we were wrong in assuming 
the role of world’s banker in tke place 
of Great Britain and France. This 
obligation was forced upon us by the 
irresistible trend of events, ¿nd re- 
dounded to our great advantage for 
several years. 

At the outbreak of the Grect War, 


pacity. Employees became scarce, re- 
sulting in a marked advance in wages 
and salaries, and a higher standard of 
living. 

When the overwhelming pressure of 
public opinion in this country changed 
its status from that of armorer to that 
of active belligerent, the United States 
continued to lend, and the borrowers 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH AND INVESTMENTS IN 
LATIN AMERICA AND EUROPE 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 
í 1933 1982 1931 1913 
Total U, S. exports: ercircise es eas moeserses $1,674,975 | $1,611,016 | $2,423,759 | $2,484,000 
Exports to Latin America. ......... 00.0.0 00- 240,072 208,805 246,974 861,000 ° 
in per cent of total........ PETAN ETR 14.33 12.96 14.31 ` 14.44 
Exports to Europe.........sssseecsmeseesse 849,783 784,299 1,185,985 1,500,000 
im per cent of total.............. eee 50.78 48.68 48.93 69.00 
Total U: S. Imports. cre cae ce mena 1,449,208 1,322,773 | 2,089,802 1,788,000 
Imports from Latin America............ ee 329,323 358,012 547,208 481,006 
im per cent of total... 2... 2... ce ee wees 22.72 27.06 24.06 27.66 
Imports from Europe. ... 2... 0-066. e eee 462,166 388,963 €40,000 865,000 
in per cent of total... 1.0... ee cee ee $1.89 29.41 | 30.48 49.74 
Total U. S. foreign commerce, .. a... 2.2.60. 8,124,183 | 2,933,789 | 4,513,561 | 4,223,000 
with Latin America... 0 ccc ce we eens 569,395 566,817 §94,182 842,000 
in per cent of total... 2.6... eee eee 18.22 19.32 19.87 19.94 
WIL Purper eissa rea EEE ae es 1,311,929 1,173,262 1,825,985 | 2,365,000 
in per cent of total... 1.1... eee eee 43.73 39.10 | . 40.58 56.00 
Total U. S. foreign investments... ........05, 16,715,000 | 17,163,620 | 17,968,206 | 2,625,000 
Investments in Latin America... 1. me ce cee 6,082,000 6,086,010 | 5,502,776 1,375,000 
in per cent of total... 2.6... eee ee eee 36.09 35.80 32.24 52.38 
Laiin America’s favorable trade balence with 
le Dian dw ba Rasa Gada ad a eee ew 89,251 149,207 200,234 120,000 
im per cent of U. S. investments in Latin 
OTC aiken ow eS eee AS ormsa ssass 1.48 2 45 3.45 8.73 
Investments in Europe. ....,...asessm eesse] 4,882,000 | 5,159,237 | 5,765,532 350,000 
in per cent of total. .......suessse ee ene 29.21 30.35 82.03 13.83 
Europe’s adverse trade balance with U §...... 887,597 395,886 545,989 635,000 





cradits were established and loans un- 
derwritten on behalf of certaia Euro- 
pean nations, notably Great Britain 
and France, to enable them to pur- 
chase raw materials and manufactured 
gcods needed for their tremencous en- 
terprise. To meet the abnormal de- 
mand for their’ products, American 
manufacturers were obliged to equip 
themselves at great cost for a steadily 
increasing scale of producticn, and 
were soon operating at maximum ca- 


continued to spend the proceeds over 
here. These expenditures exceeded 
the net advances made by the United 
States up to November 1, 1920, by 
$2,4.01,661,000, the difference being in 
part derived from the sale of American 
securities owned abroad and the ship- 
ment of Europe’s gold. It goes with- 
out saying that the purchases of the 
Allies meant huge profits to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer and to the American 
people in general. Every branch -of 
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the country’s economic life benefited. 
Industry and agriculture prospered as 
never before. Savings banks deposits 
reached new highs. All those able and 
willing to work found ready and prof- 
itable employment.” 

When the conflict ended, the war- 
scarred populations of an entire conti- 
nent looked to us for relief. Devas- 
tated regions had to be restored before 


well described in the Annual Report of 
the Federal Reserve Board for 1920: 


We find ourselves . . . with a large ex- 
port trade which is being paid for only in 
part by a great portion of the world, and 


‘this trade is fast approaching a point where 


it may be cut drastically to the most vital 
essentials unless the normal credit and 
buying power of Europe can be restored. 
This restoration can be accomplished only 


FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 4 


(In Millions of Dollars) 
Total Foreign 

Year Imports | Exports Trade Index iveste Index 
Era E EEE E T T $1,789 $2,114 $3,903 100.00 0 -88 | orini 
I9I5, 62506056 eatia eens 1,779 3,555 5,334 136.00 1,276 100.00 
pA E i EEE A A 2,392 5,483 7,875 200.79 1,389 108.34 
MO br A 250508. 8 Bo E A E 2,952 6,234 9,186 234.24 652 50.86 
LOUSY E E EE 3,031 6,149 9,180 234.09 521 40.64 
LL! eee eee E a 3,904 7,920 11,824 301.54 620 48.36 
1020» onransa eesti 5,278 8,228 13,506 344.40 576 44.93 
TEET- PORE E E EE 2,509 4,485 6,994 175.20 626 48.83 
1922. ahakar nant 3,113 3,832 6,945 187.10 870 67.86 
ee EE EE TET TET 3,792 4,167 7,959 202.98 400 31.35 
DOE PEE E 3,610 4,591 8,201 209.10 1,195 93.65 
pe ii EPEA E E E 4,227 4,901 9,137 228 .86 2,206 172.88 
TE a s Aig oo oe EE 4,431 4,809 9,240 235 .62 1,747 136.91 
LOST EE E E 4,184 4,865 9,049 230.75 2,072 161.62 
TEA EE 4,091 5,128 9,220 236.23 2,096 164.26 
1028 E E E R 4,399 5,241 9,640 246.92 1,466 114.89 
a Ke ei PEE E ETE 3,061 3,843 6,904 176.84 1,550 121.47 
LOB loce wes wee ee eases 2,091 2,424 4,515 115.42 507 39.73 
MO 6s E alerarahe ata 1,323 1,611 2,934 75.17 116 9.09 
1933. 9b arava woe otaa eit 1,449 1,675 3,124 80.02 160 12.54 


production could start anew on its 
former basis. Funds were lacking, 
since most of the gold available in the 
world had found its way into the 
United States. But our manufactur- 
ing establishments supplied what was 
needed for Europe’s rehabilitation. 
This was made possible by means of 
loans and credits, underwritten by 
American financial institutions and 
placed with the American investing 
public. 

The situation as it affected us was 


5 Fisk, Harvey E., op. cit., pp. 176-177, 


over an extended period of time if our raw 
materials go forward in a steady stream 
against long-time credits.... We are 
therefore: brought face to face with the 
problem of how we can best extend long- 
term credits to European countries in or- 
der to enable them to reconstruct their in- 
dustries, and how we can extend credit to 
other countries in order to enable them 


° It is of interest to observe that if 1928 be 
taken as the base year, the index of foreign in- 
vestments and foreign commerce is clearly illus- 
trative of the actual state of affairs of the United 
States. The improvement recorded in 1933 may 
also substantiate the contention that economic 
conditions have taken a turn for the better. 
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also to make shipments to Europe which 
otherwise would be made to the United 
States and glut our domestic markets. 

_ As we know, the means were found. 
It is regrettable that one section of 
the community had to sufer in order 
that another, much larger section 
should reap a great advartage, The 


record of New York as world money 
market is marred by mistakes as are 
those of London and Paris. But our 
record is only a short one. Jf we can 
restore normality and prosperity to 
the Americas from Juarez to Ushuaia, 
we shall have one more thing of which 
to be very proud. 
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An American Foreign Investment Policy 
. By Rate A, Youna 


HE international financial mech- 

anism has been completely and 
thoroughly shattered. Until that 
mechanism is mended, and mended by 
forthright and realistic international 
cooperation, there will be no interna- 
tional lending operations worthy of 
discussion. Indeed, unless this mend- 
ing is done promptly and effectively, 
we may as well dismiss the subject 
with the assertion that it is merely a 
matter of time, and a short time at 
that; until all the international assets 
of this country, acquired during its 
brief but lavish career as an interna- 
tional lender, will have to be largely 
written off to experience. Not even a 
job of salvage will remain to be per- 
formed by our new Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, recently launched under 
the auspicious sponsorship of the De- 
partment of State. 


Facrors IN Conmara or WORLD 
FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


It is not my design to dwell at length 
on all the factors that brought about 
the collapse of the international finan- 
cial system, for their number is legion. 
None the less, it may serve a useful 
purpose to mention the most signifi- 
cant factors that have contributed to 
its downfall. 


Unwise lending 


Excessive and unwise foreign lend- 
ing by the principal creditor nations, 
including England as well as the United 
States, clearly stands at the top of the 
list. The ordinary precautions and re- 
straints which we now universally 
agree should have been exercised in 
past foreign lending were manifestly 
not exercised in all too numerous in- 
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meeting these obligations. 


stances. For this we currently blame 
the international bankers, and they 
certainly deserve their share of the 
blame, but the borrowers and the in- 
vestors must also assume part of the 
responsibility. Even more, however, 
the political authorities themselves are 
opentoreproach. Theyblew the trum- 
pets for foreign loans; they permitted 
diplomatic representatives to be par- ` 
ties to international loan negotiations, 
By the promotion of foreign lending 
they sought a solution for vexing prob- 
lems of trade barriers generated by a 
crazy-quilt political map and unstable 
postwar nationalism. They fostered 
the easy belief in a financial solution 
to the confused and awkward interna- 
tional political problems inherited by 
the postwar period from the settlement 


of the World War. 


Reparations and war debts 


A second critical factor in the break- 
down of the international financial 
mechanism was the unremitting pres- 
sure to which it was subjected by the 
dead hand of the World War. Not 
only did the reparations and war debt 
obligations place a strain on the flow 
of trade and international payments 
which it could not afford to bear in its 
weakened condition resulting from the 


disorganizing influence of world-wide 


hostilities; but the existence of these 
obligations drove governments to ex- 
pedients of international economic and 
financial policy which had no justifi- 
cation other than the requirements of 
Both for- 
eign lending and foreign borrowing, for 
example, were encouraged by our own 
and other governments which hap- 
pened to be parties to these obligations 
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and the various’ settlemen:s and ad- 
justments accruing from them. 


Short-term lending 


‘A third important facior in the 
breakdown of the international finan- 
cial mechanism was the supplementing, 
by the great creditor nations, of lavish 
long-term lending by just as lavish 
short-term lending. Extended always 
under the innocent guise of financing 
international trade, this short-term 
lending was not infrequently of a truly 
long-term character. It mcunted rap- 
idly during periods when long-term 
lending waned, and it finally attained a 
volume where its liquidatioz out of the 
proceeds of current trade was an ab- 
surd impossibility. 

A pyramid of short-term interna- 
tional debt ön top of an elready ex- 
cessively pyramided longterm debt 
structure, in which the war debts 
prominently intruded here and there, 
was one of the principal straws which 
finally broke the back of the gold- 
standard mechanism of debtor coun- 
tries. The efforts made to bring about 
the liquidation of short-term debt rap- 
idly drained debtor countr.es of their 
gold supplies, led to the imposition of 
all manner of futile trade and exchange 
controls, and finally brougat about a 
depreciation of their currencies, with 
demoralizing consequences to interna- 
tional trade. 


Accumulation of capital furds 


A fourth major factor in the break- 
down of the world’s financial system 
was the accumulation of a great mass 
of short-term investments in the mar- 
kets of the great creditor countries 
themselves. In part, these invest- 
ments represented the reinvestment of 
Jong-term borrowings by debtor coun- 
tries, a development whick the post- 
war practice of using foreign banking 
assets as monetary reserves promoted. 


In part, however, they also represented 
a great accumulation of capital funds 
seeking safekeeping and preservation 
from the ominous economic and politi- 
cal uncertainties to which postwar de- 
velopments had givenrise. Before the 
advent of world-wide depression, this 
enormous mass of mobile funds was 
shifted with distressing frequency from 
market-‘to market in response to consid- 
erations of both earnings and safety; 
but after depression set in, the consid- 
eration of safety alone incited and 
rendered even more frequent the inter- 
national movement of these funds. 
Necessarily, their existence placed an 
already tottering financial mechanism 
under still greater strain and rendered 
its effective operation impossible. In 
the end, it largely produced the undig- 
nified scramble for gold about which 
we have heard so much and which has 
often been assigned as the central and 
major cause of the world’s financial col- 
lapse. Indeed, the universal effort to 
effect a complete liquidation in gold 
of short-term investments in creditor 
markets may be said to have been an 
immediate cause of the abandonment 
of the gold-standard mechanism by 
England. It even contributed to our 
own abandonment of gold. 


Trade barriers 


A fifth major factor in the shatter- 
ing of the international financial mech- 
anism was the unremitting struggle 
among nations, during the postwar 
period, to gain trade advantages and 
to protect domestic industry by the 
use of tariff barriers and commercial 
policy. Not only were protective tar- 
iffs increasingly employed, but they 
were used without regard to the bur- 
den they imposed on the maintenance 
of a sound and efficient international 
financial organization. Debtor coun- 
tries ignored the consequences of their 
trade policy to their ultimate ability to 
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settle international debts by trade; and 
creditor countries, notably our own 
United States, were blind to the effects 
of tariffs on their capacity to receive 
payments by the process of trade. ‘To 
the sort of thinking that gave rise to 
this shortsighted and narrow commer- 
cial policy, only one logical solution 
presented itself for the current crisis of 
world trade and finance, namely, more 
and higher trade barriers. Such an 
attempted solution has consequently 
been inflicted on us, and with one in- 
evitable result, that the international 
financial system has been placed in an 
even tighter and more hopeless strait- 
jacket than ever before. 


Currency depreciation 


A final significant factor in under- 
mining international financial organi- 
zation was the policy adopted by 
England, Sweden, a number of debtor 
countries, and in the last year by the 
United States, of willfully depreciating 
their currencies against other curren- 
cies for purposes of raising domestic 
prices and gaining advantages in inter- 
national trade. While the example for 
such a course of action was set by 
other countries, it was carried to its 
furthest extreme by the United States. 
Even more important than the ex- 
tremity to which we pursued this pol- 
icy of depreciation, however, is the 
fact that under the guise of returning 
to a managed gold standard, our Gov- 
ernment has established a system for 
perpetuating such a policy in the fu- 
ture, nominally for a maximum period 
of three years, but practically for a 
period as indefinite as the President in 
the fullness of his wisdom may decide. 

When it is considered that the ex- 
isting legal provisions authorizing the 
perpetuation of this policy are merely 
supplemental to the Administration’s 
avowed program of domestic monetary 
inflation, Independent of any general 


inflation which events may bring else- 
where in the world, the possible immi- 
nence of further currency depreciation 
may be regarded as something more 
than just the figment of an alarmist 
imagination. It is a very real possi- 
bility, and so long as it is, it will remain 
a factor tending to throw international 
financial organization out of gear. In- 
deed, as a possibility it can have only 
one result—-the extension of the pol- 
icy of currency depreciation by other 
countries and its incorporation as an 
instrument of permanent national 
monetary and trade policy, even in the 
case of those few remaining countries 
that have thus far disdained to employ 
currency depreciation as an instru- 
ment of policy in the prevailing crisis. 


Present TENDENCI®S PRECLUDE 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Foreign investment policy cannot be 
discussed without regard to the exist- 
ing conditions of international finance 
or of the policies that nations are cur- 
rently pursuing which bear on the 
efficient operation of that mechanism. 
As I unqualifiedly affirmed at the out- 
set, without a complete overhauling of 
themechanism of international finance, 
without a thoroughgoing effort to rem- 
edy its defects by coöperation at the 
expense of the distinctly nationalistic 
policies which now grip us and other 
countries, there is no need of discussing 
foreign investment policy, for a con- 
tinuation of prevailing tendencies can 
only mean ultimately no foreign in- 
vestment. 

Here I must introduce a qualifica- 
tion. When speaking thus of foreign ` 
investment, I mean international in- 
vestment undertaken by private indi- 
viduals with the object of profiting by 
the higher earnings from employing 
their capital abroad than at home, of 
course in the face of necessary risks. 
This excludes from consideration that 
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abnormal kind of foreign investment 
which has been so prevalent ix the past 
few years, namely, foreign investment 
merely for the sake of safety orthe pres- 
ervation of capital. It also excludes 
from consideration foreign investment 
undertaken by the Government or by 
Government-owned corporations. 

Obviously, these types of fcreign in- 
vestment may even be promoted and 
stimulated by the persistence of ex- 
tremist nationalism to which we as a 
nation, along with other nations, are a 
party. It would be a grave misfor- 
tune for the world’s tottering financial 
structure, however, if the interna- 
tional flight of capital were further 
stimulated by narrow nationalism. 

And it is not at all clear taat as a 
nation we are prepared to permit the 
Federal Government to take over the 
entire responsibility for makinz foreign 
investments forus. Indeed, w-th every 
apology to Mr. George N. Peek, special 
adviser to the President on foreign 
trade, and his newly born fondlings, 
the Export-Import Banks of Washing- 
ton, financed with Federal funds and 
vested with large powers to make for- 
e:gn investment, there is little - ustifica- 
tion for assuming that the Govarnment 
as such, over the long run, would make 
foreign investments any more wisely 
than private individuals. If taey were 
made, for example, in the face of the 
complete or partial fulfillment of many 
of our present nationalistic pclicies, 
and particularly our nationalistic mon- 
ezary policy, and also without modi- 
fication of the nationalistic economic 
policies of other nations, they would be 
- doomed to ultimate disaster from the 
very start. 


Past Functions oF Forsicn 
INVESTMENT 
Before we carry our discussion fur- 
ther, perhaps we ought to ask whether 
there really are any functioms to be 


performed in a reconstructed world 
by international lending. In the past, 
foreign investment fulfilled a number 
of important functions. For example, 
it served to distribute capital interna- 
tionally from the older and more ad- 
vanced areas where it was abundant 
to the newer, unexploited areas where 
it was scarce. Since the former areas 
were typically industrial and the latter 
were raw material areas, it generally, 


though not universally, facilitated the 


development of international speciali- 
zation, contributed to a greater pro- 
duction of wealth, and expanded the 
possible volume of trade. 

Again, foreign investment in the past 
contributed to the maintenance of a 
unified world financial system based on 
a gold standard, because it made pos- 
sible the maintenance of international 
currency stability; that is, it filled in 
the gaps over long periods of time 
when export trade did not equal im- 
port trade, or vice versa. In other 
words, it served to enable a fairly ef- 
fective distribution of the world’s gold 
supplies; at least, a distribution satis- 
factory enough to preserve a world- 
wide monetary and international ex- 
change stability for extended periods 
of time, with all the benefits to inter- 
national trade that exchange stability 
and comparable price conditions afford. 
Even in cases where the gold standard 
was not completely maintained, inter- 
national investment was a force tend- 
ing to minimize currency instability 
growing out of trade transactions. 

Finally, in the past, foreign invest- 
ment served as an Instrument of diplo- 
macy and imperialistic policy, all too 
frequently for the sake of investors. 
It did yeoman service at the hands of 
foreign offices, notably of France, other 
European countries, and Japan, in ex- 
tending national spheres of influence 
over markets and sources of raw ma- 
terial supply. There are some indi- 
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viduals who incline to the belief, and 
not without a modicum of justification, 
that American foreign investment has 
served the larger purposes of our own 
Department of State on occasion. Cer- 
tainly, in the postwar period, as we in- 
dicated earlier, foreign investment was 
generally relied on and even promoted 
by governments in order to help to 
solve the knotty economic and politi- 
cal problems which the World War had 
bequeathed to an unhappy world. 

It may be a little old-fashioned in 
this age of utopian nationalism to sug- 
gest that all save the last of these func- 
tions are quite as worthy of fulfillment 
today as they ever were. It may bea 
little passé, too, to suggest that Amer- 
ica has a special responsibility, because 
of her preéminent economic and finan- 
cial resources, in contributing to their 
fulfillment. One may even be so bold 
as to suggest, moreover, that there is a 
real possibility that national and world 
economic gain may grow out of their 
fulfillment. The fullest national pros- 
perity never has been possible and is 
not possible today without a substan- 
tial volume of international trade, 
supported and given continuity by a 
considerable volume of international 
investment. Certainly, if we are to re- 
gain a richer national economic life, 
with a fairly complete employment of 
our productive resources and the avail- 
ability of a larger supply of goods for 
national consumption, we can afford to 
adopt national policies bent on enlarg- 
ing foreign trade and maintaining and 
extending our international investment 
position. The pudding is worthy of 
the eating. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF WORLD 
FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 


The first major step in this direction 
must necessarily be America’s partici- 
pation in a codperative endeavor to 
reconstruct the world’s financial mech- 


anism. This means that the Admin- 
istration must abandon its distinctly 
nationalistic monetary program, and 
generously .codperate with other na- 
tions in reéstablishing a workable in- 
ternational gold standard under which 
there will be reasonable assurance, for 
a long period of time, of stability of the 
value of currencies in terms of each 
other. In other words, it means recon- 
structing anew our monetary standard 
along international rather than purely 
national lines. Admittedly, we can- 
not, and perhaps should not, undo all 
that has been done in monetary recon- 
struction, but we can and ought to 
recognize that in an interdependent 
world the international value of the 
dollar is not a matter of our own na- 
tional discretion, any more than the 
international value of foreign cur- 
rencies is a question to be settled 
wholly by the mdependent action of 
foreign governments. 

In accomplishing this broad purpose 
we should renounce once and for all 
the employment of currency deprecia- 
tion as an instrument of national mon- 
etary policy, and boldly seek, through 
international coöperation, the estab- 
lishment of a lasting parity of interna- 
tional currencies. Although we are all 
a trifle tired of. experts, this is a task 
for experts and not for statesmen or 
diplomats. In spite of the discourag- 
ing outcome of the London Economic 
Conference, I submit that it is entirely 
practical to rely on a committee of in- 
ternational experts to frame an equita- 
ble plan for this purpose, which would 
have enduring qualities and which 
readily could be put into effect. Such 
a committee should also frame a plan 
for permanent international monetary 
management and coöperation through 
the Bank for International Settlements, 
the Financial Section of the League 
of Nations, or any other agency that 
seems expedient. We could properly 
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show our good faith in the outcome of 
such a coéperative international effort 
ky removing at once all the ecntrols 
over the international movement of 
gold and over transactions im foreign 
exchange which are now concentrated 
in the hands of our Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

In submitting this as a prime step 
of international financial polizy. I am 
not pleading the case of the money 
changers that we have so enthusiasti- 
cally driven out of the front daors of 
the temple (even if we did lave the 
back doors open for their return), but 
the case of common-sense economics. 
There can be no flow of international 
capital of the sort that will ccntribute 
to, and not frustrate, international 
trade and financial recovery without 
permanently stable exchanges; and the 
international gold standard, codpera- 
tively regulated, can afford a useful 
mechanism for maintaining szable ex- 
changes. It is simply stretching our 
imaginations beyond the poirt of rea- 
son to conceive that long-term invest- 
ment commitments will bs freely 
made in an international atmosphere 
charged with the continuous passibil- 
ity of extreme and arbitrary veriability 
of currency values at the hancs cf gov- 
ernments. There is already, abundant 
risk involved in foreign inrestment 
without contributing the risE of per- 
manent instability of the foreign ex- 
change market. 


War DEBTS AND TARIFFS 


A second major step for the develop- 
ment of an American foreiga invest- 
ment policy is an early settlement of 
the war debts, so that the dead weight 
of these obligations on international 
finance will be either eliminated or 
largely mitigated. The recent_y en- 
acted Johnson bill denying eccess to 
our capital markets to all foreign gov- 
ernments whose war debts to the 
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United States Government are in de- 
fault, seems only to make arrange- 
ments for the final liquidation of these 
debts the more difficult, without con- 
tributing anything to an early settle- 
ment of the problem. Indeed, the 
Johnson bill does more than that; it 
establishes definite obstacles not only 
to a reasonable solution of the debt 
problem but as well to the develop- 
ment of a constructive foreign invest- 
ment policy, which is vital to the 
accomplishment of an enduring eco- 
nomic recovery. The fact that it ex- 
cepts government agencies, such as the 
Export-Import Banks, from its provi- 
sions, does not make the bill any the 
more justifiable. There is at present 
no manifest financial function for these 
banks to perform, and certainly it is 
debatable whether they should under- 
take to assume the rôle of active agents 
in investing American capital abroad. 
A third major step necessary to pro- 
vide conditions favorable for an active 
participation by the United States in 
foreign investment is the downward 
adjustment of the world’s tariffs, and 
notably our own prohibitive tariff, 
which dollar depreciation and devalu- 
ation has tended to make all the more 
prohibitive. The President has indi- 
cated by his new tariff bill the willing- 
ness of his Administration to strive to 
accomplish something in this direction 
byreciprocal tariff treaties. The Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture both have urged the need for 
immediate action. Even though the 
history of tariff treaties does not offer 
much hope of great success through 
tariff bargaining, it is at least a step in 
the right direction, and it may serve to 
check the upward movement of tariffs, 
so long a bane of international trade. 
We should go farther, however, and 
set an example for the world by a gen- 
eral reduction of our tariff, a reduction 
at least equal to the percentage of dol- 
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lar devaluation, though more would be 
better. So long as the world is made 
unsafe for trade by tariff barriers, it is 
also rendered unsafe for foreign invest- 
ment. An active international trade is 
absolutely indispensable for the clear- 
ance of international debts. Given the 
prospect of an active state of trade 
encouraged by the reduction of tariff 
barriers, international investment will 
largely take care of itself, granting of 
course that sanity will finally prevail in 
the matter of monetary policy and war 
debt policy. 


REVIVAL AND CONTROL OF FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 


Foreign investment, as Sir Arthur 
Salter aptly put it, must be within a 
secure framework of world and na- 
tional policy. Granting the emergence 
of this framework, there is little ques- 
tion of the revival of American lending 
abroad; and without it, there is Just as 
little question that such lending on the 
part of Americans will not reappear. 
At least it will not reappear for as 
many years as it takes the world to 
come under the domination of a new 
generation deluded by a false sense of 
economic security, a generation to 


whom the lessons of the world’s pres- 
ent financial crisis will have no pro- 
found meaning. 

So far there has been little reason to 
concern our discussion with the ques- 
tion of government policy and the 
guidance and control of foreign lend- 
ing. There is no question that a great 
deal more guidance and control is nec- 
essary than ever was exercised in the 
past, or than is possible even under 
our stringent Securities Act. Such 
desirable guidance and control should 
not be exercised by any department of 
the Federal Government directly, but 
by some semipublic or nonpolitical 
agency such as the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The maintenance of a sound bul- 
wark of domestic and international 
financial assets is essentially a bank- 
ing problem, and the repercussions of 
an accumulation of unsound assets are 
first felt in the banking world. We 
could well afford to make permanent 
provision for the integration of our 
foreign lending with our domestic 
credit policies. Indeed, this would be 
a step of higher statesmanship in the 
direction of a more reasonably con- 
trolled national economic life. 
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Economic Natioralism as It Affects the United States 


By NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT ' 


Y ONLY claim to speak is not as 
an expert but simply as an ob- 
server who for the last thzee years has 
had the opportunity of watching in 
Europe the development of economic 
nationalism and who, on returning to 
this country, has found a growing tend- 
ency to follow the same paths which 
in Europe led to disaster. 

To make this rather broad state- 
ment clear, the most effeztive thing I 
can do is to describe the course of eco- 
nomic nationalism in Central Europe 
since 1930 and 1931, Evil as was the 
1930 tariff bill in this country, it is 


quite difficult to assign to that tariff 


bill practically all the ills of the world. 
Most of the hindrances tc trade in 
Europe in the past few years,have had 
little or nothing to do with the Ameri- 
can Tariff Act—and I do not defend 
that act—but have been due to all 
kinds of excess restrictions on the free 
movement of commerc2 over and 
above the existing tariff walls of the 
European nations. And those tariff 
walls, as I am surprised to ind many 
Americans do not know, are in many 
cases as high as ours and in some cases 
even higher, even including the 1930 
level. That is a point that must be 
borne in mind if one is to get the entire 
picture in its proper perspective. 
Before going into detaiS of what has 
happened since 1930, I wish to talk 
about what may be regarded as an ad- 
mirable case history of economic na- 
tionalism as it works; I mean the 
break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in 1918 and the subsequent de- 
velopment of the succession states that 
took over the government and the 
split-up territories of the former Em- 
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pire. That Empire was one of the 
largest countries in Central Europe. 
It was an economic unit torn by the 
jealousies of a group of different races 
all of which owed allegiance to the old 
Emperor, Franz Josef, and later on, 
less allegiance to his successor, Charles. 
It was a self-contained unit economi- 
cally, but disjointed politically. 

In 1918 the political forces tri- 
umphed. The Empire split up and 
dissolved into five principal states— 
Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania. 


Economic NATIONALISM IN THE 
Succession STATES 


This territorial change cut across 
economic lines and disrupted the eco- 
nomic existence of each of the five 
units that succeeded to the old Em- 
pire. I happened to be in Vienna and 
part of the time in Budapest during 
that first year when this split-up oc- 
curred, and I saw things at their very 
worst. Tariff frontiers had been 
thrownup. Each nation was distrust- 
ful of its neighbors and refused almost 
all commerce with them for a long 
period. The result was that in Vienna 
people were starving, literally by the 
hundreds of thousands, because they 
could not get food m from Hungary. 
The frontier was only fifty to seventy- 
five miles away, but they could get 
nothing, on account of political com- 
plications due to the desire of each of 
the different states to hang on to what 
ithad. In other words, each state was 
moved by the germ of the idea of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, which is simply 
another phrase, as I see it, for economic 
nationalism. 


| 
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Now, what happened? One would 
have thought that the natural result 
would be for those people to say, “The 
only sensible thing to do is to get to- 
gether.” The exact opposite hap- 
pened. The different states said, each 
to itself, “We must never again be 
put in the position where we can be so 
terribly handicapped as we are at the 
present time, owing to what our neigh- 
bors can do to us; we must each of us 
become self-sufficient.” What was the 
result? The Austrians and the Czecho- 
slovaks, who had very little agricul- 
tural territory, began to develop their 
farming. The Hungarians, rich in ag- 
ricultural territory, began to develop 
their industries, and so did the Yugo- 
slavs and the Rumanians. Those five 
countries set up tariff walls against 
each other and gradually raised them. 

By 1925 or 1926 conditions were a 
little better and the picture was some- 
what more stabilized. But to illus- 
trate how very difficult this kind of 
relationship is when economic nation- 
alism gets the ascendancy, when I ar- 
rived in Hungary in 1930 the commer- 
cial treaty between the Czechs and the 
Hungarians had been denounced and 
was to expire in December of that year. 
About every six weeks from that time 
on there was a little item in the Buda- 
pest papers to the effect that the Hun- 
garian and Czech Commission to ne- 
gotiate a new treaty had met and had 
adjourned to a date a month or six 
weeks ahead. That went on month 
after month and year after year. 
Even when I left in May 1933 it had 
not yet been settled, and the result of 
the failure to settle it was drastic cur- 
tailment of trade, particularly with 
Czechoslovakia. 


EXTREMITY or NATIONAL 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


To show the absurdity to which this 


form of economic nationalism goes ° 


when it is carried to an extreme, I will 
relate an incident that came to my at- 
tention over there. There was great 
difficulty between the Austrians and 
the Hungarians about trade. Each 
country was trying to reduce its im- 
ports and increase their exports, and 
naturally that means that the whole 
level of trade is lowered. ; 

I went down to visit some friends 
who had a place in Hungary on the 
border near the Austrian frontier. 
There had been a drought in that re- 
gion for about three years and there 
was no feed for the cattle. On the 
Austrian side of the line, about fifty 
miles away, in the City of Vienna, the 
price of food was very high and people 
were suffering from undernourishment 
and from the inability to buy what 
they needed. A peasant who lived on 
a little piece of land right near the 
estate of my friend had some cows 
that were starving to death and he 
could not afford to buy feed for them. 
He conceived the idea of trying to take 
them across the border during the 
night, into Austria, to sell them. He 
drove two rather lean old cows up 
through the woods and over the hills, 
and as he reached the Austrian border 
he was spotted by one of the frontier 
guards and shot and killed. 

It seemes to me this incident drama- 
tizes the absurdity of this sort of thing 
as few other examples do. Here on 
one side of a line were cattle starving 
to death for lack of feed; on the other 
side were people starving to death for 
lack of food; and the man who tried to 
bring the two together was shot. That 
pictures the very worst of this system 
that developed under the pressure of 
restricting trade in the name of eco- 
nomic nationalism on the theory that 
each nation must be self-sufficient. 

It is true that there were additional 
complicating factors over there at that 
time. The exchange system made it 
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very difficult to pay for rmports, and 
there were questions of lozns that had 
to be paid and of fiscal and budget mat- 
ters, and so forth, that con-plicated the 
trade relations. But the point I want 
to make is that in every zountry the 
solution that they reached was the 
same——“ We must reduce vur imports 
and increase our exports.” That led 
to the gradual, increasing paralysis of 
all business in these five ccaintries, and 


it was only after very draszic efforts to 


make new trade negotiations that im- 
provement resulted. Thzy are be- 
ginning now, slowly, to get over this, 
and gradually they are breaking down 
the barriers that they themselves 
erected. These barriers included the 
use of quotas and of actual prohibi- 
tions of imports and various other ar- 
tificial methods of preventing goods 
from coming into the courtrv. 

When I came back to this country 
ĮI was alarmed to find, on 2very hand, 
people advocating exactly the same 
course for us here. I heard, as Mr. 
Culbertson has explained muzh better 
than I could, the growing demands 
that we must limit our entize economic 
output and that we must Eeep our 
foreign goods, that we must try to be- 
come more and more self-contained. 
This, after what I had seen on the 
other side, seemed to me td be a very 
dangerous tendency. 


IMPLICATIONS OF EccNGMIC 
PLANNING 


But after a while a still further de- 
velopment of this dangerous tendency 
appeared, and it is on this shat I want 
particularly to dwell—the tendency 
toward what is now spoken of as a 
planned economy. 

This planned economy, so far as I 
can see, is a form of twentieth-century. 
paternalism. It is close kin to fascism 
and is not very far removec from state 
socialism. It implies the Dlanning of 


our national life in the interest of the 
Nation as a whole. It assumes that 
there are ascertainable limits to a na- 
tion’s capacity to consume and to the 
world’s capacity to absorb the nation’s 
surplus production.- In other words, 
it means that production must be ad- 
justed somehow or other to consump- 
tion, and this means that those indus- 
tries and those branches of agriculture 
which today produce too much must 
reduce their’ production, and that 
those which produce too little must 
either increase their output or else 
must be supplemented through im- 
ports. It means a form of regimenta- 
tion of the economic life of the country. 

Now, that is a very plausible theory, 
especially in an age like this, which is 


an age of corporate activities, an age 


of machinery, an age of large organiza- 
tion and enterprises of all sorts. It is 
an alluring thought, this thought of 
having a planned economy, of setting 
out for the Nation as a whole Just what 
it shall produce, and of trying to mold 
the whole economic life to such a plan. 
But it has a number of serious dangers 
which, in my opinion, have not yet 
been appreciated even by some of the 
experts who have been advocating this 
subject and who have been studying 
it. 

In the first place, a planned econ- 
omy, if it is to be really effective, must 
be more than a national planned econ- 
omy. There must be a world planned 
economy. Anybody who has had any- 
thing to do with the getting of Euro- 
pean nations together on any subject, 
not to mention the American nation 
and our Congress, knows what little 
prospect there is of being able in any 
reasonable time, to arrive at any sort 
of world economic planning. It has 
been tried in a few commodities such 
as wheat with a moderate’ degree of 
success; but it took years of negotia- 


‘tions before even the principal wheat 
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producing nations would get together 
to discuss the thing, and finally, after 
they did get together and work out a 
plan, it took many months to get the 
various nations of thé world to agree 
to carry out that plan. 

Now, when we come to the more 
specific thing of economic planning for 
a nation like the United States, we are 
confronted in the first place with the 
need of finding planners. I think that 
is almost the most difficult problem 
that the advocates of economic plan- 
ning have to face, because the task is 
so enormous—this task of endeavoring 
to work out a national plan for a na- 
tion of a hundred and twenty millions, 
with its varied climatic and economic 
conditions. It requires not only an 
amazing amount of knowledge, but 
also an amazing amount of under- 
standing and wisdom. I might say 
that we ought to have as the head of 
our body of economic planners some 
one who would combine, say, the best 
qualities of a Cesar and a Socrates and 
perhaps a Solomon thrown in, and we 
would have to have on our board of 
directors or planners the economic 
counterpart of an Einstein. We 
would have to have, in other words, 
men of very extraordinary intellectual 
capacity in order to work out a plan. 


ENFORCEMENT or Economic PLAN 


Let us assume that we find these 
brains, and that the economic plan- 
ning does not fall too much under the 
influence of Congressional lobbying or 
its counterpart, or does not get into 
the hands of some of our (I speak as a 
New Yorker) Tammany politicians. 
Assume that a sensible, workable plan 
has been designed. It must then be 
put into effect, and what does that 
mean? That means a large army of 
what, to use the latest terminology, 
would be called “compliance” agents. 
We used to call them enforcement 


agents while we had prohibition, and 
in that connection let me put in an 
aside to the effect that I have been 
sometimes struck by a curious resem- 
blance between the mentality of some 
of the gentlemen who are advocating 
planned economy and that of some of 
the rather more ardent fanatics who 
induced us to try the dry experiment. 
Both types, both groups, show a lack 
of faith in the ability of the average 
American to look after himself. They 
believe that they know best what is 
good for him, and that it is up to him 
to do what he is told to do, even if he 
does not like it. This is necessarily 
the basis of a planned economy if it 1s 
going to work. There must be an en- 
forcement group. 

It is possible that we can get that 
far. We are trying experiments on a 
small scale, and it is going to be inter- 
esting to see how they work out. We 
have just passed a bill known as the 
Bankhead bill, which applies this 
theory directly in the field of cotton, 
and which includes, among other 
things, the right of the Government to 
punish those who fail to comply— 
those, in other words, who produce 
more bales of cotton than the Govern- 
ment tells them they may produce. 
We shall see how that works and watch 
it with great interest, for even a brief 
statement of the principle underlying 
this Bankhead bill shows that it in- 
volves radical changes from the old 
American system. 


A Danecerovus Poricy 


It is quite possible that on discuss- 
ing the matter thoroughly, looking into 
all the details and seeing just where a 
planned economy leads, we shall come 
to the conclusion that we wish to em- 
bark on such an experiment. Ido not 


know. Iam not ina position to judge. 


But I do have the feeling that those of 
us who think conservatively should 
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not be alarmed by the statement of 
some people that this planned econ- 
omy and these efforts to control and 
regiment the economic life of the coun- 
try are radical. It is my contention 
that they are not radical ‘They are 
the exact opposite. As such, they are, 
in my opinion, even more <o be feared. 
They necessarily imply a form of pa- 
ternalism, a form of benevolent autoc- 
racy. They imply putting into the 
hands of the Federal Government 
more and more powers. and that 
means taking away from the individ- 
ual more and more rights. This, it 
seems to me, 1s a movement back, a 
movement to the right ani not to the 
left, a movement toward seaction and 
not toward radicalism. 

If we are going to embak on sucha 
policy, and if we are going tc do what 
would be a natural corollary of this 
policy, move in the direction of Amer- 
ica self-contained, to which Mr. Cul- 
bertson made reference, we have to 
face another fact. This 2 that with 
the stabilization of our economic activ- 
ity, with the failure to gc ahead, ex- 
panding, producing more, developing, 
we face the danger of forcing the 
lowering of the standards of living of 
the country. If we reduze our pro- 
duction in many lines and do not at 
the same time correspondingly in- 
crease our exports, whale sections, 
especially of our agricultural popula- 
tion, will be restricted on £ permanent 
basis. This can be done only at the 
cost of our standards of living. 

This sounds rather pessimistic. I 
would be really pessimistic if we had 
gone far enough along tais road to 
make it impossible to turn back. But I 
see no immediate danger o our follow- 
ing such a course. I do see, however, 
the great need for our discussing very 
fully all the possible implications of 
such a course, and that Iis my only 
excuse for introducing this subject into 


this discussion as bearing on economic 
nationalism as it affects the United 
States. 

Summing up briefly, it seems to me 
that a policy of economic nationalism, 
which is practically the equivalent of 
planned economy, is a very dangerous 
policy for this country to follow. For 
my own part, I would like to see the 
ideas which Mr. Culbertson suggested, 
carried out, amplified, still further de- 
veloped. It seems to me that our one 
salvation is in seeking more foreign 
trade, in seeking to get out, to expand. 

In this connection, let me add once 
more that one of the greatest obstacles 
to this expansion is not our own condi- 
tion, but rather the many artificial re- 
strictions on trade imposed by foreign 
countries in the last two or three years 
with the express purpose of stopping 
imports. Our exports are their im- 
ports, of course, and hence their vari- 
ous prohibitions, quota restrictions, 
and so forth, make it difficult if not 
impossible for us to regain the large 
foreign markets that we had before. 
This makes it all the more imperative 
to begin at the earliest possible mo- ' 
ment the fight for the development of 
our foreign trade. It is by moving 
forward and outward, and not by mov- 
ing back and down and in, that we can 
get out of our present depression and 
start on the road to recovery. 


IMPORTANCE or FULL Discussion 


One final word about economic plan- 
ning. We are all indebted to Secre- 
tary Wallace, of the Department of 
Agriculture, for having stated a num- 
ber of alternatives in his pamphlet, 
America Must Choose. I shall not 
make any comments on the pamphlet 
other than to urge every one to read 
it who has not read it yet, as being an 
extremely Interesting and valuable 
presentation of different roads which 
we may follow. But I do think that 
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two ideas must be borne in mind, espe- 
cially by those who are rather cap- 
tivated by the idea of a planned 
economy. 

The first is that a planned economy 
is in many ways the negation of the 
old American system. We must there- 
fore make up our minds whether it is 
worth enough to us to sacrifice what 
we would have to scrap of our old 
system. 

The second is that we must all press 
on every occasion for a full discussion 
of planned economy and all its implica- 


tions. For my own part, I have suf- 
ficient faith in, the good sense of the 
American people to feel that once we 
are presented with all the facts in this 
matter, and once we realize that there 
is a very fundamental change involved 
in many of the activities we have al- 
ready started upon, we shall make a 
sound decision. It may be that that 
decision is in favor of ‘planned econ- 
omy; it may be that it is simply, as my 
personal guess is, to retain some of its 
features and let the rest of it go. But 
the essential thing is discussion. 
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“A merica Must Choose’’ 


By MAXWELL S. STEWART 


T IS a commonplace to say today 
that America stands at a crossroads. 
From 1929 to the first hať of 1933, we 
traveled smoothly enouga—downhill. 
But now that we are in tie valley we 
seem to have forgotten how to regain 
the plateau from which wecescended; or 
rather, how to push on to new heights, 
for in life we can never retrace our'steps. 
The routes which lie befcre us are not 
wholly unfamiliar, but they have been 
effectively, dramatized recent_y by Sec- 
retary Wallace in his provocative 
paniphlet, America Must Choose. The 
paths which he envisions are three—all 
precipitous: internationalism, national- 
ism, and a planned middle ccurse. 

At first glance many cf us are in- 
clined to turn aside from the inter- 
national path because it adpears to be 
the one by which we descerded into the 
morass. Sir George Paisa very bril- 
liantly described yesterday the ad- 
vantages of this route—che extraor- 
dinary progress which mankind has 
made during the past centurv through 
the development of world mterdepend- 
ence; but the fact remains that the 
road has become increasingly rocky 
during the past twenty y2ars. Good 
internationalists like Sir George Paish 
maintain that these difficulties have 
not been the result of the ccurse chosen, 
but of insidious and increasingly dis- 
turbing interference by nationalist 
forces which has thrown us completely 
off our original path. 

To be more specific, the gradual de- 
velopment of economic controls, within 
each nation and in the relationship be- 
tween nations, the growth of monopo- 
lies, the development of various forms 
of social insurance, tariffs, and trade 
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barriers—all defensible as means of 
protecting specifie groups against the 
ravages of ruthless competition—have 
destroyed the self-adjusting mechanism 
of the world market. Laissez faire in- 
ternationalism worked reasonably well 
as long as London remained the finan- 
cial capital of the world. Through 
years of experience Great Britain had 
learned that a nation cannot reap the 
advantages of being a creditor nation 
except through the admission of goods 
and services from its debtors. Such 
additional capital as was accumulated 
was immediately reinvested abroad, so 
as to preserve balance in the world’s 
financial mechanism. 


Our INTERNATIONALISTIC EXPERIMENT 


I need not trace in detail the 
changes brought about through Ameri- 
ca’s dramatic rise to financial leadership 
during the World War. It is sufficient 
to say that America’s habits, its ways 
of thinking and financial practices had 
become established during the long pe- 
riod when this country was a debtor 
nation. Our leaders, financial as well 
as political, were unprepared for the im- 
plications of our sudden emergence as a 
creditor nation. We believe that a 
“favorable” trade balance was a sign of 
economic health; that a nation, like an ° 
individual, should always seek to pro- 
duce more than it consumed. 

Instead of lowering tariffs at the end 
of the war, we raised them; first in 
1921, then in 1922, and again in 1930. 
While I cannot agree with Sir George 
Paish that the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
was the primary cause of the world de- 
pression, it unquestionably intensified 
the maladjustment which had resulted 
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from our anachronistic commercial 
policy. We were not playing the inter- 
nationalist game according to the rules 
laid down. That we could not is be- 
side the point; the fact is that we re- 


fused to permit repayment of our huge 


investments in goods or services; and 
what was worse, when the crisis came 
we ceased lending the money to permit 
repayment in securities. 

Faced with an overwhelming pres- 
sure from their creditors, and pre- 
. vented by our policies from securing 
the foreign exchange necessary to dis- 
charge their obligations, the debtor na- 
tions sought to protect themselves by 
the imposition of new tariffs and trade 
barriers. These restrictions, in turn, 
have brought the complete collapse of 
our international monetary and finan- 
cial system, and the virtual loss of our 
foreign investments. 

It is not surprising that the setback 
suffered in our experiment with inter- 
nationalism—unsound though it was— 
should have led many persons to turn 
to national self-sufficiency as a means 
of escaping from our difficulties. Ob- 
viously, we could not continue to give 
away a billion dollars’ worth of goods 
every year without hope of repayment. 
Moreover, I think we have all been 
attracted by the picture which has been 
drawn of the benefits to be gained from 
redistributing our national income so as 
to utilize the entire productive re- 
sources of the country. If this could 
be done, it would ‘obviously be a great 
advance on the present situation. In 
addition, the fact that the struggle for 
markets constitutes one of the chief 
dangers of war has led many people to 
believe that withdrawal from contacts 
with the outside world would eliminate 
the basic causes of international fric- 
tion. Bread and peace have thus be- 
come slogans of our nationalists, aspira- 
tions which find an echo in the heart of 
every man today. 


Errrects or Economic NATIONALISM 


That either of these goals can be at- 
tained by following the nationalist 
path, however, is to my mind fantastic. 
The costs of isolation in economic and 
political terms have been graphically 
set forth by Secretary Wallace. The 
strangulation of trade and business 
activity during the past four years is an 
illustration of what happens when we 
try to tear apart the world economic 
organism in order to test the theory 
that each cell can flourish alone. The 
efforts of each nation to save itself from 
collapse by seeking to protect domestic ' 
markets from influences of the outside 
world have only accentuated the crisis. 
The choking of international commerce 
has created serious dislocations within 
each nation. 

In the case of the United States, the 
brunt of the blow has fallen chiefly - 
upon agriculture. As Secretary Wal- 
lace has pointed out, the United States 
increased the area devoted to agricul- 
tural production by forty million acres 
to meet Europe’s exceptional demand 
during and following the war. Loss of 
European markets means either the ac- 
cumulation of vast surpluses of particu- 
lar commodities which cannot be 
consumed in the United States, or the 
retirement of these acres from cultiva- 
tion and the shifting of millions of 
farmers to new occupations. 

Moreover, isolation would require a 
readjustment which, as Mr. Wallace 
points out, could be achieved only by 
drastic regimentation of our political 
and economic life. We may laugh at ' 
Mr. Wirt’s conspiracy, and Mr. Sulli- 
van’s “inevitable next step”; but a 
study of the actual developments re- 
sulting from the efforts to restrict our 
agricultural production indicates that 
effective national planning necessitates 
far greater government interference in ` 
economic life than is consistent with 
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what we have called the :zapitalist 
system. 

Yet, even though isolation involved 
a drastic reduction of living standards 
and thorough regimentation, I think 
that most of us would choose this path 
if we could be assured that it led to 
peace. Iam convinced, however, that 
the reverse is the case. One reds only 
to recall the history of the mast four 
and a half years to establish tais point. 
Is there any one who would c.aim that 
the increase of economic nacionalism 
during this period has advanced the 
cause of peace? On the contrary, has 
rot the struggle for rapidly disappear- 
ing markets greatly accentuated inter- 
rational friction? And in view of 
the unequal distribution of basic raw 
materials, is it not likely zhat the 
trend toward autarchy woulc cause a 
return to the crude form of territorial 
imperialism which most of us believed 
to be disappearing? Is it accidental, 
moreover, that those who shout the 
riost loudly for freedom from ntan- 
gling alliances are also in the forefront 
in demanding a repayment of the war 
cebts and in defending use cf our 
marines in collecting our foreign in- 
vestments? i 


ALTERNATIVE COURSES 


In view of the difficulties of adopting 
either internationalism or nationalism, 
Secretary Wallace has sugzested a 
course which is precisely halfway þe- 
tween these two extremes and which 
would involve a lowering əf tariffs 
sufficient to bring into this coantry an- 
cther half billion dollars’ worth of 
goods annually, and the permanent re- 
tirement of twenty-five instead of 
forty million acres of good ag-icultural 
land. The Administration program 
for the reduction of tariffs through the 
regotiation of reciprocity agreements 
is generally believed to be a st2p in this 
cirection. 


THe ANNALS or THE ÅMERICAN ACADEMY 


With all due apologies to Secretary 
Wallace, I should like to suggest that 
the three courses which he has pre- 
sented do not adequately describe the 
problem. They have sufficed for dram- 
atizing the issue, which is unquestion- 
ably what he desired, but at the same 
time they have tended to befog the real 
alternatives before the American peo- 
ple. A return to the laissez faire 
internationalism of the nineteenth 
century is beyond the realm of possi- 
bility. That the United States has 
been primarily responsible for breaking 
down that system is beside the point. 
Neither we nor any other nation can 
retrace the steps already taken. Social 
and economic control has come, and 
come to stay; and under these forms of 
control, the internationalism of the 
classical economists has become entire- 
ly impracticable. To restore it would 
involve not only the reéstablishment 
of the gold standard, the resumption 
of international lending, and the level- 
ing of trade barriers, but also the resto- 
ration of flexibility within the economic 
structures of each nationa step which 
would encounter vested interests of 
such strength as to remove it beyond 
the bounds of possibility. 

Similarly, as I have already indi- 
cated, complete national self-sufficiency 
is possible only a8 an armchair theory. 
The fundamental urges in our economic 
system run In the opposite direction. 
We may as well face the fact that under 
the profit system surpluses develop, 
and to deny them an outlet is to destroy 
the very motive force by which the 
system operates—a process which can 
only lead to complete economic stagna- 
tion. 

The most crucial problem before the 
United States today, then, is how to 
dispose of these surpluses. In theory 
there are four, not three, ways im 
which this may be accomplished. 

1. We may return to the policies pur- 
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sued prior to 1929 and lend the rest 
of the world the money to buy our 
surpluses. As has already been sug- 
gested, this amounts to giving our 
products away. I doubt if any sane- 
minded man would defend such a 
course. Weare not likely to be caught 
in the same trap twice. 

2. We may withdraw within our 
national boundaries, tighten our belts, 
and restrict production until it cor- 
responds with our consumption possi- 
bilities. This would probably reduce 
the standard of living of millions of our 
farmers to that of European peasants. 
This policy, like the first, is highly im- 
practical, and in reality is merely a 
straw man which has been erected so 
that we may knock it down. 

3. It is possible for us to seek to 
snatch markets away from those who 
now possess them. This policy was 
vigorously pursued during three suc- 
cessive Republican administrations, 
and finds its modern expression in the 
Administration’s monetary policy and 
in the Dies Silver Bill. Eventually 
it can only lead to international conflict 
and to war. Idoubt if any of us would 
seriously advocate it on either theoreti- 
calor practical grounds. Nevertheless, 
it is probably the path of least resistance. 

4. One alternative remains: reduc- 
tion of our tariff to such a degree as to 
permit an increase of trade and absorp- 
tion of our agricultural surpluses. 


LOWERING OF TARIFFS 


Contrary to common belief, there are 
many products on which tariff could be 
reduced without seriously affecting 
American producers. On a number of 
articles the duty at present is so high 
that a substantial reduction would still 
leave an adequate margin of protection. 
Other changes might curtail the output 
of certain styles or varieties of a prod- 
uct without greatly affecting the indus- 
try as a whole. In other cases, ineffi- 
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cient units of an enterprise might be 
adversely affected by tariff revisions 
without seriously injuring the bulk of 
the industry. For articles on which 
transportation costs are high in relation 
to price, a reduction of duty might 
allow imports near the seaboard while 
leaving the domestic industry a virtual 
monopoly of the great internal market. 
Only in cases where the United States 
is peculiarly unsuited for the production 
of certain articles is there likelihood that 
a whole industry would be destroyed by 
a reasonable modification of the tariff. 

In principle, there is little disagree- 
ment among authorities regarding the 
type of product on which the United 
States can best afford to make tariff 
concessions. American policy in this 
respect has been definitely set forth on 
several occasions, although mention of 
tariff changes on specific articles has 
always been carefully avoided for fear 
of provoking premature opposition on 
the part of organized vested interests. 
It is apparent that the first and great- 
est efforts for the reduction of existing 
trade barriers should be concentrated on 
lowering duties which most clearly lack 
economic justification, particularly: 

(a) duties which now completely or 
almost completely exclude foreign com- 
petition, such as those which restrict 
imports to less than 5 per cent of 
domestic consumption; 

(b) abnormally high rates of duty, 
especially those over 50 per cent ad 
valorem; 

(c) protective duties which have’ 
been in effect a considerable period of: 
time without bringing a substantial: 
domestic production; and finally 

(d) duties on articles which are non- 
competitive with American products or 
in the production of which foreign 
countries possess a clear advantage. 

Such factors as an industry’s impor- 
tance to national defense, the amount 
of capital invested, the number of’ 
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workers employed, and its relazive wage 
level must also be taken into ennsidera- 
tion in determining the policy to be 
adopted in any particular case. 

But immediately we confront the 
problem of intrenched interests. The 
concentrated pressure from a few 
tighly organized and highly determined 
economic groups invariably cutweighs 
the more intangible interest cf export- 
ers and the unorganized pub_ic which 
suffers from our prevailing tariff sys- 
tem. If we are to change thet system 
iż is clear that we need a new concept— 
the interest of the Nation as a whole. 
We cannot disregard, however, the 
crift toward economic natioralism. 
That trend has developed out of dire 
recessity; out of need for protection 
against the merciless competit-on of the 
world market which, in the course of its 
adjustments, has brought ruin and 
starvation to millions. 


POSSIBILITIES OF PLANNING 


Nationalism is the outgrowth of 
forces that are deeply rooted in the 


capitalist system. But, paradoxically 
enough, out of the very excesses of 
economic nationalism has grown the 
necessity for renewed international co- 
operation. The situation with respect 
to wheat is the best illustration, but it 
can be paralleled by that of other com- 
modities. Whether a new form of 
planned coöperation can develop de- 
spite the contradictions of capitalism, 
I do not know. Planning is not the 
panacea that many would like us to 
believe it to be. It possesses great 
potentialities for good or for evil. It 
is a device which may be used to co- 
ordinate the activities of men in their 
common interest, or it may be used 
to tighten the strangle hold of un- 
scrupulous interests. The fundamen- 
tal choice before the American people, 
therefore, is not internationalism versus 
nationalism, nor yet laissez faire versus 
control. These issues are closed, so far 
as the ultimate answer is concerned. 
The real choice lies in determining 
in whose interest planning shall be 
exercised! 
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The Meaning for Religions of the Trend 
Toward Nationalism 


By Atsert W. BEAVEN 


N DISCUSSING this topic I shall 
not attempt to prove but shall as- 
sume the present world trend toward 
nationalism. I confine myself to the 
discussion of its significance for re- 
ligion and its institutions. While what 
I shall say will bear on all religions in 
part, it will deal largely with the Chris- 
tian religion; and in view of the fact 
that the problem presented by na- 
tionalism is somewhat different for the 
Protestant churches than it is for the 
Roman Catholic communion, I shall 
mainly be dealing with the significance 
of nationalism for the Protestant 
churches. 

We are here considering in a specific 
field the alternative which America 
faces in general, which has recently 
been vividly outlined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in his pamphlet Amer- 
ica Must Choose, in which he asks us 
to face the implications of a policy of 
ingrowing nationalism and contrast its 
values with those to be gained by a 
larger international coöperation. Ilay 
it down as my thesis that the present 
extreme swing toward nationalism is 
inimical to the values for which re- 
ligion stands, and tends to defeat the 
object which it seeks. 

In facing this problem of national- 
ism, as we all know, religion is dealing 
with forces with which it has had to 
struggle from its beginning. Ideally, 
as conceived at least by Christians, 
religion deals in universals; it pro- 
claims one God, creator of all men, 
and with that as a background claims 
the brotherhood of all, regardless of 
race or nation. Actually, when it 
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touches men and begins to operate in 
human society, creating its institu- 
tions, it immediately is affected by 
men’s attitudes and ideas, by the size 
of their ‘groups and the: strength of 
their loyalties. There is always a ten- 
sion between these two tendencies— 
religion tending to pull men out of 
their smaller loyalties into larger ones, 
nationalism tending to pull the ideal 
and universal down to the limits of the 
parochial and the group. 

The present situation is but a late 
section of a long story. If we were to 
turn the pages of history we would see 
many chapter headings, at least, that 
would remind us of how many separate 
episodes of this same kind there have ` 
been. 


OLD TESTAMENT NATIONALISM 


In the period contemporary with 
that described in the earlier pages of 
the Old Testament we find religion, in 
various countries, closely identified 
with the tribe. How completely the 
worship of a given god was related to 
the country and the actual soil over 
which he ruled is well illustrated by 
the story of Naaman the Syrian. He 
visited Elisha in the land'of Israel, 
was cured of his leprosy, and desired to 
worship the God of the land in which 
he had been cured, even after he re- 
turned to his native country; but in 
order to do so he felt that it was neces- 
sary to ask for two mules’ burden of 
earth to take back with him into Syria, 
evidently believing that it was not 
possible for him to worship the God of 
the land of Israel unless he could stand 
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on some soil that belongec. to that 
God. This parochial idea of God 
seems to have been true also of all but 
a small minority in Israel. 

The much debated Book of J onah 
has its great historical signifiance not 
because of its theology or its zodlogical 
information about fish and their ca- 
pacity, which Dean Mathers of Chi- 
cago wittily called its “Ich-theology,” 
but because it throws such a vivid 
light upon the struggle of religion in its 
universals to escape the limitations of 
nationalism. The story is probably a 
satire designed to ridicule the national- 
istic idea of God. The write: portrays 
Jonah as feeling that Jehovah was the 
God of the Israelites alone. He felt 
that they should not share him with 
other nations. 

When Jonah heard the call to preach 
the message of Jehovah to the Nine- 
vites, it seemed to him so centrary to 
his desires that to avoid ths duty he 
attempted to flee. In order to escape 
the compulsion of his God b= falt that 
it was necessary for him to leave the 
country, attempting to do sa by taking 
ship. It was a great shock to him 
when he found that by so do ng he had 
not escaped the compulsicns of his 
conscience nor the voice of his God. 
Ultimately, though unwilingly, he 
went to Nineveh and preached, sur- 
prised again to find the Ninevites re- 
sponding to the message frcm Israel’s 
God and repenting of their evil ways. 
He not only was surprised at this, but 
resented it, so much so thet he went 
out and sat under a gourd and sulked, 
and is described as arguing with God, 
complaining that God had seen fit to 
be gracious and forgiving td a nation 
that did not belong to him. 

The larger and more universal ideas 
of religion and of God whick were pro- 
claimed by Isaiah penetrated the 
national consciousness bat slowly. 
There has been much discussicn about 


the disappearance of the Ten Tribes, 
and many theories have been ad- 
vanced to trace them as a racial and 
religious bloc; but the modern inter- 
pretation of that situation is that when 
the Northern Tribes were carried away 
to another country, in the latter part 
of the eighth century before Christ, so 
completely was the view accepted that 
deportation to another country meant 
the victory of the conqueror’s gods, 
that they adopted the gods of the other 
country, were assimilated, and thus 
lost their identity. 

Between the capture of Samaria, 
however, and the early sixth century 
when Jerusalem fell, the idea that 
there was one God who was both ethi- 
cal and supreme, and who could be 
worshiped regardless of national or 
geographical areas, had so come into 
the people’s minds that the group 
which was carried away to Babylon for 
the most part maintained its religious 
entity, making it a new center of Jew- 
ish worship. 


NATIONALISM IN Jesus’ TIME 


This emphasis upon the universal in 
religion was central, of course, in the 
teachings of Jesus. In spite of the fact 
that he was the product of his nation 
and stayed almost entirely within its 
borders, he incarnated and dramatized 
the whole principle of the universal in , 
religion. While others had tended to 
free religion from the shackles of geo- 
graphical location, Jesus helped to free 
it from national boundaries and racial 
lines. The struggle which he had even 
then in doing this is well described in 
Basil Mathews’ The Clash of World 
Forces, when he says: 


Jesus’ nation, in his lifetime, was tingling 
with the most vehement nationalism that 
the world has ever seen. . . . To the Jew of 
Jesus’ time the whole werld pivoted around 
his nation. His religion was national; 
Jehovah was his nation’s God. . . . The 
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vision that kept the Jewish nation on the 
tiptoe of expectation in Jesus’ time was that 
of a national messiah who would come to 
reign on the throne of David in Jerusalem, 
sweeping the Romans away and giving to 
the Jews authority over the other nations. 

Mr. Mathews calls attention to the 
fact that Jesus as a lad of thirteen 
must have been impressed with the na- 
tionalist revolt under Judas the Gali- 
lean, which started in a village three 
miles from his home at Nazareth—a 
movement which enrolled ten thou- 
sand youth under the war cry “No 
king save the Lord!” He says: 

We can imagine the sensations of the boy 
as he saw that whole city go up in flames 
when Varus, the Roman general, having 
crushed the revolt, crucified two thousand 
of the rebels, and transported many thou- 
sands of the others to Rome as slaves. 

As Mr. Mathews points out, Jesus 
normally would have been expected to 
be a nationalist. Actually, however, 
practically every word he spoke or 
attitude he took lifted the values de- 
veloped within nationalism to the uni- 
versal plane. Jehovah became the 
father of allmen. The concept of the 
Messiah was glorified into that of a 
universal saviour. The Jewish na- 
tional kingdom was lifted to be- 
come a world-wide kingdom of God. 
J esus paid tribute to the religious 
values of other nations. He said that 
men would come from the east and the 
west and sit down in the kingdom of 
God before the Jewish people. At the 
center of one of his most appealing 
stories, he, though a Jew, chose to 
make the hero, who should represent 
the spirit of religion, one taken from 
the despised race of Samaritans. 


NATIONALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


The early Christian Church, as por- 
trayed in the New Testament, found 
itself immediately in the throes of a 
struggle to escape the limitations of a 


national concept. Peter, by his vision, 
learns that his narrow nationalistic 
ideas are passé; that when God calls 
people’ of other nations ceremonially 
clean, Peter is not to call them unclean; 
that people other than Jews are to 
have the right of the new religion. 
Paul wins his fight to free the young 
Church from Jewish national customs, 
and finally proclaims triumphantly 
that in Jesus there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free; that all are one. 
It was under the drive of these uni- 
versals that the Christian faith swept 
out across national lines and became 
a missionary movement, including 
among its followers members from 
most of the nations of the world. As 
Harnack, the distinguished German 
scholar, put it: 


From the very outset Christianity came 
forward with a spirit of universalism, by- 
dint of which it laid hold of the entire life 
of man in all its functions, throughout its 
heights and depths, in all its feelings, 
thoughts, and actions. This guaranteed its 
triumph. . . . Christianity viewed in its 
essence, is something simple, something 
which can blend with coefficients of the 
most diverse nature, something which, in 
part, seeks out all such coefficients. For 
Christianity, in its simplest terms, means 
God as the Father, the Judge, the Redeemer 
of men, revealed in and through Jesus 
Christ. 


During the period of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire the problem of national- 
ism. passed into the background, but 
with the dissolution of that Empire it 
became most acute. The Protestant 
Reformation, which laid the founda- 
tion for “state churches” within the 
different nations, was caused partly by 
the resurgence of the nationalistic 
spirit, and in part it implemented that 
same tendency. ‘There is no question, 
I think, that the ideas of religious free- 
dom upon which Protestantism is 
based, and its rejection of any central 
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earthly control or authority w_thin the 
Church, have laid it open to the danger 
of being utilized by the natbnalistic 
ambitions of the several states.’ 

It is the consciousness of this dan- 
ger, with the possible loss of tie larger 
views and values of religion, that 
makes the present trend toward na- 
tionalism a matter of great ccncern to 
those who are in the counse_s of the 
Protestant forces. When the spirit of 
intense nationalism flares up it pre- 
sents a serious situation even for an 
institution as strongly organized inter- 
rationally as is the Roman Catholic 
Church, as we see in Italy enc even 
rore just now in Germany. But for 
the Protestant bodies, which possess 
only a comparatively voluntery inter- 
national relationship, it is eren more 
difficult, as will easily be seen 

For religion however, wkich pro- 
claims a universal God, the problem 
comes to a focus at the point where the 
decision must be made by the individ- 
ual in the Church as to which loyalty is 
supreme—loyalty to the commands of 
country or loyalty to God. Ideally, of 
course, these two powerful motives 
should pull in the same -Jirection. 
They should supplement, nct contra- 
dict each other. The love of God 
should purify and elevate tke ideal of 
patriotism. Religion proceeds upon 
the assumption that, dealing with uni- 
versals, it offers the highest, broadest, 
and most uplifting loyalty of which 
man is capable. Under the mfluence 
of this highest loyalty it is expected 
that smaller loyalties will be ennobled 
and gradually lifted to a higner plane. 
When this actually operate, it is re- 
markably helpful in its influence; the 
larger and the lesser loyalties become 
not competitive, but supplementary to 
each other. : 

Take as an illustration the relation 
of religion to the institution of the 
family. A man is not supposed to 


love his family less because he is a 
Christian; on the contrary, his love for 
his wife and children is expected to be 
a wiser and finer love because of the 
larger loyalty he holds to God. And 
so it has worked. The whole concept 
of wedlock and of home relationship 
has been lifted because it has con- 
stantly been affected and pulled up by 
the enlightened conscience of religious 
teaching. 

This is what should happen im rela- 
tion to patriotism. Religion’does not 
propose to lessen patriotism, but to 
purify and enlarge it. The Christian 
patriot is expected to exercise such an 
influence upon his country that the 
whole group will be lifted into line 
with a larger and finer purpose. The 
ideal Christian patriot says not “My 
country, right or wrong,” but “My 
country, may she ever be right.” 


RELIGION AS A GUIDE TO THE STATE 


Conscience, thus reflecting the uni- 
versal, is to be to the state as the com- 
pass is to the mariner. In guiding a 
ship the pilot considers the local con- 
ditions, such as wind and tide, but his 
highest court of appeal is to the instru- 
ment which reflects not local but uni- 
versal directions, namely, the compass.. 

From this point of view there is no 
meaning in having religion or con- 
science or a church, unless this con- 
science is free to contribute its higher 
point of view to the counsels of the 
nation. It is the same issue that is 
raised when the state assumes to say 
what the scientist shall discover or the 
seeker after truth shall be allowed to 
report. As Dr. Hocking puts it in his 
book on Man and the State: “ Without 
the state religion is empty; without re- 
ligion the state is blind, anemic and 
incohesive.” Ii the Church is to be 
but the servant of the state to sanctify 
and bless its decisions, it abdicates its’ 
main position. Its real function is ex- 
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actly the opposite. This is why re- 
ligion has so constantly resisted all at- 
tempts to make it come to heel at the 
command of the state. When it does 
consent to do so, it stultifies itself. 

While this is the situation from the 
viewpoint of religion, in practice, as 
we know, the state has frequently not 
accorded the conscience this suprem- 
acy. The present problem is that the 
state enters as a competitor for the 
place of highest loyalty. Nationalism 
has become, as one writer has recently 
put it, “Man’s Other Religion.” For 
the individual the problem then pre- 
sents itself, “Shall I ‘render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s’; 
or shall I render unto Cesar the things 
that are God’s?”” Religion can hardly 
face a more elemental question. There 
is little doubt that this was one of the 
chief elements in the situation that 
brought Jesus to his death. Thou- 
sands of the early martyrs perished 
because they would not put state 
above conscience. ‘This has been true 
of millions through the years. 

When religion is thought of as find- 
ing its complete expression within the 
institution, the Church, as it was in 
the case of the Holy Roman Empire, 
it is perfectly natural for this issue to 
be joined in the attempt which the 
Church makes to dominate the state. 
In Protestant thinking, however, it is 
not so much the clash where the 
Church attempts to dominate the 
state as it is that the Church demands 
the right to obtain its guidance, or 
conscience, from its religious insights; 
to utilize these insights within the citi- 
zenship relationships; and to guide the 
state to take these higher attitudes. 

After the Church failed to control 
the state, which failure culminated in 
the break-up of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, it was probably natural that those 
who spoke for the state should go al- 


most to the other extreme, as evi- 
denced by the ideas set forth by 
Machiavelli in his essay “The Prince,” 
in which he contended not only that 
the state was supreme over the Church 
as an institution, but that it was su- 
perior to all moral or conscientious 
considerations. He believed that 
there was no higher norm by which 
the state should be judged than its own 
desires. 

In America we have refused both of 
these extremes, and theoretically at 
least have taken the position that the 
Church as an institution should be 
free to obtain its conscientious in- 
sights without dictation by the state, 
and to contribute these insights 
through its individual members and 
its corporate expressions to the state. 
It is formulated in our doctrine of the 
separation of Church and State. So, 
in Article VI in our Federal Constitu- 
tion, we excluded any religious test for 
Federal office. The First Amendment 
to the Constitution added a definite 
prohibition of any Federal act “re- 
specting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” Conscientious objections based 
upon religion have historically been 
given careful consideration by the 
Government. 


Tue STATE AS CONTROLLING 
CoNSCIENCE 


Today, however, with the resur- 
gence of nationalism, the old questions 
are again coming to the front; the an- 
clent assumptions of nationalism are 
being pushed to their limits, and in 
practically every country where Chris- 
tianity operates, there are tensions 
noticeable. This is true in America as 
well as elsewhere. The spot at which 
the tension is evident varies, but the 
problem in essence is much the same. 

In a country like China, nationalism 
at its best has forced those who teach 
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Christianity to recast it and make it 
more of an indigenous institution, and 
to present it in forms and Jgures of 
speech that are native rather than for- 
eign. At its worst, ultra-nacionalism 
has attacked Christianity as the re- 
hgion of the West, driven it from the 
schools, and forced it from certain 
areas of the country. 

In Russia, while theoretizally the 
people are committed to international- 
ism, actually and for the purposes of 
“his discussion we have almost the ex- 
creme illustration of the claims of the 
supremacy of the state over conscience 
shat can be cited. The length to 
which that government will gc m at- 
tempting to stamp out relicn is a 
matter of history. There, net only 
Christianity but all religion is branded 
as the enemy of a nation’s ambitions. 

The struggle in Germany between 
the conscience and the resurgent spirit 
of blatant nationalism has sleown itself 
in ways too complex to be moze than 
referred to here. There seem; to be 
no relaxing of the purpose of Mr. 
Hitler to make the Church part of a 
totalitarian state; to allow the state 
not only to regiment the Caurch but 
to dictate its doctrine and its gospel, 
and to control entirely its conscience 
in matters relating to race. 

The resentment that this ras caused 
in the Catholic and mary of the 
Protestant churches within Germany 
is clear. The faculty at Ma-burg gave 
it as their opinion on September sec- 
ond, 1933, when asked for a statement 
upon the requirement that pastors 
must “unreservedly declar2” for the 
national state, that this “threatens the 
independence of pastors in their teach- 
ing and in their care of souls,” and 
stated further that these terms are 
“incompatible with the nazure of the 
Christian Church.” The sturdy re- 
sistance of the Pastors’ 2mergency 
League to the attempt tc submerge 


the Church and the Christian con- 
science in the rising tide of nationalist 
ambition is a matter of current record. 

What the outcome will be, it is hard 
at this time to foresee. The lengths 
to which this wild worship of national- 
ism will carry its devotees can be 
gained, however, from a few quota- 
tions of books now widely circulated 
in Germany. A recent one, by Ewald 
Banse, called Germany Prepares for 
War, states: 


The Internationalist is a bastard in 
blood and a eunuch in intellect. Man’s 
greatest works always spring from the na- 
tional soil, even when they are not actually 
directed to national ends. The sword will 
come into its own again, and the pen, after 
fourteen years of exaggerated prestige, will 
be put in its place. The sword has lain 
rusting in the corner for fourteen years in 
the German countries, while the pen has 
had the stage to itself; and as a result we 
have gone to the dogs. ... The Third 
Reich shall free us from all the chains we 
are still dragging about with us from feudal 
and medieval tumes—shall set up all the 
German-speaking peoples of Central Eu- 
rope under one flag—shall restore to the 
most spiritually creative end profound peo- 
ple on earth that inward leadership of the 
world for which the world will one day ery 
aloud in horror at Anglo-Saxon mechaniza~ 
tion and Russian universal destruction. 


We cannot here trace the effect of 
the rise of nationalism upon the Chris- 
tian movement in India or in that na- 
tion that historically has made of 
religion simply a patriotic cult, namely, 
Japan; but we call attention to the fact 
that this particular problem is becom- 
ing more and more acute in America. 


CONSCIENTIOUS RESISTANCE TO WAR 


Despite the constitutional separa- 
tion of Church and State, there can be 
no question that there is an increasing 
tendency in American life ta assert the 
supremacy of the state over the con- 
science of the individual, even though 
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that conscience has been checked and 
rechecked by group conference. 

The place at which this issue is most 
clear just now is in the matter of the 
individual’s position in regard to war 
and preparation for war. Historically, 
the right of the state to command its 
citizens for military purposes has heen 
considered primary. An increasing 
number of citizens, however, have 
come to believe, on conscientious 
grounds, that war is wrong as a method 
of settling differences between nations. 
War involves, of course, the appeal to 
force, and by the nature of its pro- 


gram swings all the powerful agencies . 


of our modern civilization in any given 
state into the process of killing the 
enemy in order to secure national 
ends, 

Christians historically have been op- 
posed to the taking of life. Some of 
the early persecutions of the Christian 
groups were instituted because they 
refused to go out to kill at the com- 
mand of the state. Countless num- 
bers of martyrs have given their lives 
as a result of this conviction. The de- 
mand of these modern Christians is 
that some better method of settling 
difficulties shall be substituted for that 
of war. They contend that the killing 
of people in order to get differences 
composed is inherently anti-Christian; 
that when it is resorted to it ruins both 
sides, fails to settle any question on its 
merits, and as a method sows the seeds 
for more trouble than it solves. 

In the light of the experiences of the 
World War, the world at large appar- 
ently came so generally to this conclu- 
sion that in the Kellogg Pact this 
Nation, 


and substantially all the nations of the 
world united in a covenant in which they 
renounced war altogether as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one 
another and agreed that the settlement of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 


among them should never be sought except 
by pacific means. 

Great numbers of Christians feel 
that this insight of theirs, initiated by 
conscience, is also the wisest thing for 
the state. They believe, in fact, that 
unless the various states see it, the 
result for our civilization will be sui- 
cide. They believe that in failing to 
share with the state this judgment 
which they have both as citizens and 
as Christians, they would be recreant 
to their duty. So, great numbers of 
them have not only undertaken to 
work for other methods which would 
be substitutes for that system of set- 
tling difficulties, but as a protest have 
declared their intention not to partici- 
pate in war. This is not saying that 
they will not support the country, but 
that in this matter of conscience they 
cannot consider the dictates of the 
state as superior to those of God. It 
is at this point, unquestionably, that 
the issue is most sharply drawn for us 
here in America. It may be more 
sharply drawn. 

The place at which this tendency of 
the state is evidenced is in various 
judicial decisions that have been 
made. Note first the decisions which 
have refused citizenship to those who 
would not agree to submit to the state 
in this matter, even though it was con- 
sidered supremely a test of conscience. 


CITIZENSHIP CONTINGENT ON 
MILITARISM 


The best known of these cases is the 
denial of citizenship to Professor 
Douglas Macintosh, a distinguished 
member of the theological department 
of the Divinity School of Yale Univer- 
sity. The decision was made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
with five judges voting for and four 
against. The denial þy the Court of 
citizenship for Professor Macintosh 
was made in spite of the fact that he 
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had a distinguished war record in the 
Canadian Army and had g‘ven evi- 
dence through sixteen years of useful 
end constructive relationshiz z0 our 
social institutions in this country, and 
no questions of character o? loyalty 
were raised against him save taat he 
would not agree to bear arras at the 
command of the state in a war which 
he felt was unjustified by the Christian 
conscience. Note that he did not 
claim that he would not beaz arms in 
the event of war, but merely reserved 
the right to refuse to bear azms if he 
felt that a given war was urjustified. 

This decision of the Supreme Court 
confirmed the decision of the District 
Court in New Haven wkich first 
passed upon the case. The place of 
importance which the District Court 
zave to this disqualification stands out 
vividly when we note a strdy made 
some four years later by Professor 
Jerome Davis of thé history of many 
of those admitted to citizensaip at the 
very time when it was denied =o Pro- 
fessor Macintosh. Over against his 
undoubted position of competence and 
ability of self-support and his unques- 
tioned character, Professo> Davis’s 
survey shows that within four years, 
68 out of the 186 then adm‘tted were 
being aided by public and private re- 
lief agencies; three had criminal rec- 
ords; “in the year and a haf immedi- 
ately preceding the grant of citizenship 
in 1929 one was arrested three times 
within the space of thirty-three days.” 

Dr. Macintosh was excludec. on the 
sole ground of his refusal to kill m a 
theoretical unjust war. Or the other 
hand, according to Professor Davis, 
aliens who served in Amer can ranks 
in the World War “were of-er. admit- 
ted to citizenship at militery camps, 
without any investigation o> character 
witnesses. If they sought zitizenship 
after the war they had onlz to estab- 
lish their identity and ther war rec- 


ord.” As an illustration of the result 
of this method, Professor Davis cites 
the record, furnished by the Chief of 
Police, of one man who was accepted 
for citizenship under this provision: 


As far back as 1911, at the age .of nine 
years, this future citizen was convicted for 
trespassing on railroad cars. In 1915 he 
was arrested for burglary. In 1921 he was 
convicted for breaking and entering rail- 
road cars. In 1922 he was convicted for 
carrying concealed weapons. In 1923 he 
was arrested two times for breach of the 
peace, and again, twice in 1924 for the same 
cause. In 1924 he was arrested and con- 
victed seven times; once for idleness, twice 
for breach of the peace, once for keeping a 
house of ill-fame, twice for lascivious car- 
riage, once for soliciting. In 1925 he was 
convicted three times: twice for breach of 
the peace, and once for running a gambling 
enterprise. In 1926 he was convicted three 
times: once for carrying concealed weap- 
ons, once for receiving an income from pros- 
titution, once for violation of the liquor 
laws. In 1928 he was convicted three 
times: once for breach of the peace, once for 
violation of the liquor laws, once for operat- 
ing a gambling enterprise. In 1929 he was 
convicted three times: once for having lot- 
tery tickets in his possession, once for 
failing to endorse an operator’s license, and 
once for reckless driving. In 1930 he was 
arrested for burglary. 

It would appear, then, that this man 
with this record was accepted because 
he would agree to kill at the command 
of the state, whereas Professor Macin- 
tosh, with his record, was refused be- 
cause he would not so agree. 

This denial of citizenship to those 
who would not agree in advance to 
accept the state’s orders in place of 
conscience was further emphasized 
when citizenship was refused to Miss 
Martha Jane Graber, of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, a trained nurse, not because she 
refused to serve in war, nor because 
she refused to do anything in her power 
in connection with her profession to 
minister to those at the front who 
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needed her services; but simply be- 
cause, even though she was a woman 
and a professional nurse, she was un- 
willing to say that she would take up 
arms and fight to kill others. She 
stated that she was willing to shed her 
own blood forthe country. The judge 
put to her this question: “I am not 
asking you as to your willingness to 
shed your own blood, I am asking you 
as to your willingness to shed the blood 
of others if need be?” Because her 
answer was, “I could not conscien- 
tiously do that,” she was refused citi- 
zenship. 


DEFENSE or FREEDOM or CONSCIENCE 


How clearly the churches have seen 
the importance of this issue between 
nationalism and religion is shown by 
the almost unanimous protest which 
arose over these decisions, and the 
various petitions addressed to the 
Government to have the naturaliza- 
tion laws changed so that this danger 
would be removed. In a book about 
to come from the press, by Mr. Walter 
Van Kirk of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, he has collated the various 
statements by the Council and by the 
various denominations, in which such 
sayings as these occur: “It is an un- 
justified invasion of conscience.’ The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church refers to the Westminster Con- 
fession, in which it is affirmed that 
“God alone is Lord of the conscience.” 
The Baptists stated that more than 
anything else, our country needs citi- 
zens who unswervingly follow the dic- 
tates of their conscience, making al- 
legiance to God the supreme guide to 
life and conduct. The American Uni- 
tarian Association: “The decision puts 
a construction upon the Constitution 
contrary to our American practice in 
all its history, because it definitely as- 
sures to Congress the right of universal 
conscription of conscience without re- 


gard to religious scruples in the bear- 
ing of arms.” 
Another place in which the lines are 


being drawn is in the refusal of the 


right of attendance upon state univer- 
sities to young men who have consci- 
entious objection to participating in 
military drill. Historically, conscien- 
tious objectors have been excused; but 
by two or three recent decisions of our 
courts this has been reversed, and 
young men who were unwilling to sub- 
mit their consciences to the dictates of 
the state on this matter have been 
deprived of the right of attending the 
university. ‘This has been true in the 
University of Maryland, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, and in fact, cases now 
are on record at high schools, colleges, 
and other universities, where young 
men have been threatened with expul- 
sion because of their unwillingness to 
participate in military drill contrary 
to their conscientious scruples. 

How far this tendency in America is 
about to go, it is difficult to say. A 
trend toward nationalism always 
strengthens the hand of the military, 
and it would appear that efforts fur- 
ther to militarize the Nation are not 
lacking. On the other hand, there is 
an Increasing determination on the 
part of conscientious objectors and 
those who believe in the ancient and 
constitutional privilege of freedom of 
conscience to resist this tendency, be- 
lieving that in so doing they are serv- 
ing the state as well as their own 
consciences. 
platform which has never been stated 
better than by Chief Justice Hughes 
in his minority opinion, when he said: 

_ When one’s belief collides with the power 
of the state, the latter is supreme within its 
sphere, and submission for punishment fol- 
lows. But in the forum of conscience, duty 
to a moral power higher than the state has 
always been maintained. 


They stand upon the | 
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The feeling that is being created is 
probably evidenced as clearly as any- 
where else in an editorial in The Chris- 
tian Century, in which the editor says: 

Our consciences are not for sale. We 
give to no government the righ: to con- 
script our religion. We refuse to bow down 
and worship the state. We refuse to bear 
azms or to aid in any way a war which we 
bzlieve to be contrary to the will ot God. 
This may be treason, it is not for as 70 say; 
but if it is treason, let the def2ncers of 
tyranny make the most of it. 


There are thousands of ministers 
who could make that statement their 
own, and probably hundreds of thou- 
sands of youth in our colleges wio be- 
leve that in standing for that principle 
they are protecting the ancient right 
to judge between higher and lower 
values, and that in giving themselves 
as martyrs if need be to pretect the 
rights of conscience, they are serving 
the state no less truly than they are 
serving God. 


A SERVICE To THE STATE 


America will probably have to 
choose which of the two tendencies she 
expects to follow. It is our conviction 
that we cannot escape in this country 
the issues which the modern trend 
toward nationalism tends to throw at 
she door of the Church and the State. 

There are those, I know, who will 
eel that in asserting the rigkt of con- 
science as supreme, religicnists are 
taking an extreme stand; one that they 
have the right to hold if ther are will- 
ing to pay the price of it, but a position 
which has little in it to ca-l for the 
interest and defense of others who do 
not feel so compelling a conviction or 
do not acknowledge the tenets of a 
universal religion. 

I desire to point out, how2ver, that 
the issues here involved are not mat- 
ters of indifference to any person who 
desires the triumph of good will in the 


world, regardless of his specific theory 
of religion. In society the isolationist 
tendency of self-interest is too obvious 
to need description. It is also too 
powerful to need stimulation. We 
may assume that if it has values to 
contribute to our civilization, the sel- 
fish tendencies of the individual or the 
group may be relied upon to function 
adequately without artificial aid. 
What we lack is impulse to restrain 
that urge in the interest of the com- 
mon good. 

What we seek is a point of view 
which will codérdinate the various 
strong units in ways that will be mu- 
tually constructive and not competi- 
tively destructive. High loyalty to a 
great universal Being beyond limits of 
nation or race has possibility of con- 
tributing this impulse and this point 
of view. That it has not-always done 
so does not invalidate its possibility. 
That historically it has been one of the 
great contributors to these values will 
be widely admitted. We do not have 
too many of these forces today to hold 
us together. The production rather 
than the destruction of this loyalty of 
conscience to the universal ideals of 
religion would seem, therefore, a mat- 
ter of profound importance to all those 
to whom selfishness itself is not the 
greatest good. 

There is a sense in which the reli- 
gious conscientious objector is fighting 
the battle of us all for the common 
good, and, as was said of the “suffering 
servant” of ancient times, “by his 
stripes we are healed.” There are 
these who feel that the state should 
not tolerate the conscientious objector; 
I hold that the state cannot afford to 
ignore the guidance to right which his 
attitude indicates. 


EVILS oF EXTREME NATIONALISM 


To summarize the position we take 
and the points we have made, and to 
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epitomize others upon which we have 
not time to enlarge, we would say that 
nationalism when looked upon as loy- 
alty to country but subject to the 
larger loyalties of religion, is whole- 
some and constructive; but national- 
ism when carried to the extreme, made 
superior to all other loyalties, is dan- 
gerous and destructive not only to the 
Christian religion but to all the things 
for which that religion stands. It be- 
comes a rival religion. 

Extreme nationalism is an anachro- 
nism in our modern world. Every 
tendency of our modern life has been 
to throw the nations together. Each 
invention of transportation and com- 
munication, such as steam and air 
travel, telegraph, telephone, and radio, 
has continuously drawn us closer to- 
gether. Nationalism starts us moving 
in the other direction, with all the 
terrific tension that would naturally be 
produced. We are today like a man 
trying to ride two horses each going in 
an opposite direction. 

Extreme nationalism, when not con- 


trolled by any larger loyalty, tends to 
split mankind into national groups; it 
makes group differences into virtues, 
and under the smoke screen of local 
loyalty, encourages all sorts of bigotry, 
race hatred, and fear to flourish. It 
makes the population susceptible to 
manipulation by those who want td 
create ill will between the groups fot 
purposes of private gain or other ulte- 
rior ends. It turns educational proces- 
ses away from truth seeking and makes 
them instruments of propaganda. It 
substitutes ill will for good will, and 
makes the universal good submit to 
group ambition. Nationalism is self- 
ishness written in the terms of a nation 
instead of an individual, but it is as 
inimical to the Christian spirit in one 
case as in the other. It is one of the 
basic causes of war, with all the hellish 
results which follow it. 

Extreme nationalism, therefore, 
when it tends to make the highest 
claims upon its devotees, must be op- 
posed with all the power of those who 
believe in the universalities of religion. 
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International Competition and Labor Standards 


By J. Henry RICHARDSON 


N REVIEWING the subjecs of “In- 
ternational Competition end La- 
bor Standards,” it will be readily ad- 
mitted that much more is involved 
tkan tariffs and the mechaaism of 
international trade, and that i vitally 
tcuches the standards of livinz of the 
peoples of the world commutitv. If 
international trade and natianal and 
irternational commercial relations 
mean anything, they represen: oppor- 
tunities for an increasing stardard of 
living, not merely amongst th2 people 
of one country, or a class of one coun- 
try, but on a broad internatioral basis. 
There is another aspect of this ques- 
tion which I think is also significant. 
Where competition is severe because 
o- differences in labor standards, there 
is generated insidiously, steadily, an 
attitude of hostility toward -he peo- 
ples of other countries, which is a 
fruitful cause or factor in determining 
a warlike spirit. In the days before 
1914 the British worker was frequently 
told that it was not possible to increase 
his wages or his material stanclards of 
living or to give him more leisure, þe- 
cause of the lower standards >f work- 
ing conditions which prevailed in Ger- 
many. Andin the mind of tha British 
worker there was developed a hostility 
toward the German people wiih ren- 
dered it easier, when political circum- 
stances made war imminent. for the 
British Government to secure the sup- 
port of the great mass of workers. I 
am convinced that this is a actor in 
the present world situation, especially 
in relation to some of the lowest stand- 
ard countries, particularly in A3ia, in 
their competition with the highest 
standard countries of Westera Europe 
and the United States. 


Proteczion against unduly low la- 
bor standards abroad is an important 
factor ix tariff policy. It has. long 
been a principle of tariff policy in the 
United States that protection is 
needed egainst the low labor stand- 
ards of other countries, and this has 
become an element in the new fiscal 
policy of Great Britain. In the World 
Economi Conference, one of the pre- 
occupations of the American delega- 
tion was how to reconcile a liberal 
tariff policy with the need for protect- 
ing the higher labor standards en- 
visaged under the codes of the New 
Deal. 

Frequently, low labor standards are 
blamed for severe competition, especi- 
ally in arguments with workers, when 
the real cause is something very differ- 
ent. It is essential to distinguish the 
causes operating when severe compe- 
tition is felt, if the appropriate rem- 
edies are to be applied. Frequently, 
low labor standards are blamed when 
the real cause is increasing technical 
and marketing efficiency abroad, the 
more extensive exploitation of rich 
natural resources, or currency depreci- 
ation, o? which there have been so 
many examples during recent years. 


COMPARISONS OF WAGES 


Even when labor standards abroad 
can be shown to be lower than those at 
home, it is necessary to make a further 
distinction between low money wages, 
low real wages, and low labor costs of 
production of particular commodities. 

If money wages in different coun- 
tries are compared by the rates of for- 
eign excrange, the severity of compe- 
tition may be due either to the low 
rates of money wages or to the depre- 
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ciation of the exchange; and, as I have 
indicated, a quite different remedy is 
necessary in meeting the one situation 
from that which would be appropriate 
in meeting the other. 

Another type of comparison of 
wages in different countries is by de- 
termining their purchasing power over 
commodities; in other words, by cal- 
culating relative levels of real wages. 
A country may have low money wages 
which cause severity of competition in 
international trade, and yet the costs 
of living may also be low and the 
standards of its workers reasonably 
good. Hereit may be relevant to note 
that tariffs are a factor in maintaining 
different price levels in different coun- 
tries, thus increasing the severity of 
international competition from low 
money wages and also preventing the 
attainment of price equilibrium be- 
tween different parts of the world. 
Restriction of migration is another fac- 
tor causing international inequalities 
in labor standards, whether measured 
in real terms or In money terms. 

Statistical comparisons made by re- 
lating money wages to the cost of com- 
modities consumed by workers show 
that the highest material levels, cer- 
tainly a few years ago, had been at- 
tained by the United States of 
America, Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. During the 
depression some of these countries 
seem to have lost part of their relative 
advantage over other countries, both 
by the greater cut made in rates of 
wages and by working only two or 
three days a week, thus trenching 
upon the earnings which the worker 
receives. And, although under your 
code system the rates of wages have 
been increased again, there is still the 
problem of hours of work and the com- 
plaint that earnings are inadequate, 
and therefore material standards of 
living are low because of the effect of a 


much reduced working week. I am 
convinced, after reviewing conditions 
in this country and also in Great Brit- 
ain and Continental Europe, that 
much more thought is necessary about 
the length of the working week in its 
relation to earnings and standards of 
living. 

At somewhat lower levels than the 
material standards of living in the 
United States and the other countries 
just mentioned, are Great Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries, while 
France, Belgium, and most of the Cen- 
tral and Southern European countries 
are distinctly farther down the scale. 
Very definitely still lower are the Asi- 
atic countries, India, China, and. 
Japan. All the available evidence 
confirms this order of relationship. 


Propucrive EFFIcreNncy AND WAGE 
STANDARDS 


The range of standards is largely due 
to differences m capital equipment 
and productive efficiency in the differ- 
ent countries, as well as in natural 
resources. American standards are 
high, partly because of rich natural re- 
sources, but mainly because the work- 
ers are supplied with so much capital 
equipment and power. If, in conse- 
quence of the greater resources, ma- 
chinery and power, American workers 
in particular industries can produce 
twice as much as workers in Conti- 
nental Europe, and three times as much 
as workers in Japan, then American 
industry can afford to pay rates per 
unit of output in such industries at 
least twice those in Europe and three 
times those in Japan. These lower 
wages abroad would not be unfair in 
relation to American standards, as 
they would represent approximately 
equal labor costs. Indeed, American 
wage standards in certain industries 
could be unfair, relatively to those 
abroad, if full allowance were not made 
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for differences in productive e#iciency, 
even though the Americar wages 
might be higher both in money end in 
the material standards which they 
would purchase. Nor does American 
industry, with its greater productive 
efficiency, necessarily require high pro- 
tective tariffs against countries with 
lower wage standards. 

Low wage standards abroad, how- 
ever, are both a potential ard a real 
source of severe competition, and this 
is usually experienced when a back- 
ward country with low labor sandards 
rapidly introduces into some of its in- 
dustries the most up-to-date methods 
and machinery. Often the work is 
semi-automatic, and there'ore the 
problem of traming skilled workers 
end maintaining a highly skill=d indus- 
trial population does not arise. A 
modernized industry in a Lackward 
country can get all the labor if requires 
at wages only slightly above those 
customary in that country. Its wage 
rates are related to the general stand- 
ards of the country, althougl produc- 
tive efficiency in the modernized in- 
dustry may be very high end labor 
costs low. These are tke fields 
in which international competition, 
based upon low labor standards in cer- 
tain countries, has become she most 
severe. 

Here incidental reference may be 
made to an interesting proposal con- 
sidered by the Ford Motor Company, 
shat, instead of adopting for its Euro- 
sean. factories different wage stand- 
ards based upon customary levels in 
each country, wages should be paid 
which would have a purchasmg power 
equal to that of the wages paid to 
workers in the Ford plant a- Detroit. 
Such wages would be fair or noncom- 
petitive from the point of vew of the 
material purchasing power of the 
workers, being related to scme other 
criterion than the customary wage 


levels in the country in which the 
work was being done. This method 
of remuneration would involve the 
payment of considerably higher wages 
than those prevalent in many of the 
countries. It has also been argued 
that the workers need such higher 
standards m order to maintain the 
physical efficiency necessary to per- 
form the work required by the Ford 
methods of manufacture. Informa- 
tion is not available to indicate 
whether or not the method has been 
actually applied. 

If, along the lines already indicated, 
a backward country with low labor 
standards modernizes a few of its in- 
dustries, it is able to capture the for- 
eign markets of countries with higher 
standards and even to invade their 
home markets. Consumers benefit, 
but production is disorganized in the 
advanced countries, with losses of cap- 
ital, unemployment, and distress. In 
England at the present time the Lan- 
cashire cotton industry is experiencing 
serious difficulties due to the rapidly 
modernized industry in Japan and to 
a lesser extent in India. Advanced 
industrial countries would be faced 
with competition from the new indus- 
tries of Russia were it not that she 
needs so much of the products of these 
industries to raise the low standards 
at home, and is therefore not exporting 
in large quantities the typical products 
of manufacturing industries. : 


RELIEF FROM FOREIGN COMPETITION 


When employers suffer from such a 
situation, they usually demand gov- 
ernmental action. The method of 
tariff protection is effective only for 
the home market; if, as by Lancashire, 
a world market has been developed. 
the tariff is of little use except perhaps 
indirectly as a bargaining counter for 
reciprocity. In the United States to- 
day, tariff protection is almost value- 
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less for automobiles or staple agricul- 
tural products. 

What solutions are available, then, 
for such situations? There are three 
well-known methods: (1) interna- 
tional regulation of capital invest- 
ment; (2) international agreements 
about production and markets, and 
(3) international regulation of labor 
standards. They of course extend 
beyond the regulation of competition 
resulting from differences in labor 
standards. All these methods are ad- 
mittedly difficult, but they must be 
attempted if complete chaos is not to 
reign in the field of international eco- 
nomic relations or if, alternatively, the 
stifling restrictions of economic na- 
tionalism are to be avoided. 

In applying the first two methods, 
care must be taken that backward 
countries are not starved of capital 
and kept in a stage of economic tute- 
lage. And yet, there are strong rea- 
sons for relating the advance of 
industrially backward countries to the 
existing world productive capacity of 
the industries concerned. A rate of 
advance should be planned which 
would, if necessary, permit of a syste- 
matic transfer of capital and labor in 
the older industrial countries to other 
lines of production, thus avoiding 
heavy unemployment, distress, and 
capital loss. 

There would be advantages, too, in 
Insuring a more balanced development 
of the backward countries along a 
wider front, instead of their concen- 
trating on one or two industries. 
Thus, industrial investigators suggest 
that in the economic modernization of 
China, a one-sided evolution should be 
avoided. Instead of selecting one or 
two industries and developing them to 
a high degree, there should be a broad, 
codrdinated progress of the whole eco- 
nomic life of the country. This 
method would permit of a more bal- 


anced advance of standards of living 
and working conditions in the back- 
ward countries themselves, and would 
reduce or eliminate unfavorable re- 
actions upon the already advanced 
industrial countries. 

If chaotic conditions and cutthroat 
competition are to be avoided, it is 
necessary to look ahead. Lancashire 
is faced with a situation, a fast accom- 
pli, with which it is now almost im- 
possible to deal. Negotiations under- 
taken some months ago between the 
Japanese and Lancashire cotton pro- 
ducers failed, largely because the situ- 
ation had already become acute and 
there was no reasonable basis for 
bargaining. Such a condition should 
be forestalled and a rate of progress 
promoted in the low standard coun- 
tries which would avoid extreme com- 
petition and distress. 


INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF LABOR 
STANDARDS 


The third method mentioned above 
—Jjnternational regulation of labor 
standards—is represented by the work 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion as a part of the machinery of the 
League of Nations in Geneva. This 
organization has already adopted a 
number of conventions defining inter- 
national standards of labor conditions. 
An interesting convention in view of 
recent developments in the United 


- States is that on the minimum age, 


fixing fourteen years as the earliest 
age at which children may enter into . 
industry. That is, of course, below 
the standard which you have recently 
adopted for the United States by your 
industrial codes, but it represents a 
distinct advance for many of the more 
backward countries. Another inter- 
esting convention which has been 
adopted, though not yet applied, is 
that for regulating the hours of work 
of underground coal miners in Europe. 
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The methods of the orgenization 
resemble those which you are applying 
in the labor provisions of the iadustrial 
codes. Your codes provide for varia- 
tons in conditions from industry to 
industry and from district to district, 
both in minimum wages and in hours 
of work. In the internationel field it 
is necessary to make still greater varia- 
tions according to industry aad coun- 
try. Nevertheless, if the principles 
with which you are experimerting, ex- 
tending over so many states and dis- 
tinct economic regions within the 
United States, are successfully ap- 
ghed, this will confirm the prirciples 
upon which the International Labor 
Organization is built and wil give an 
impetus to further work in tne inter- 
rational regulation of labor szardards 
ky that organization. I reccgnize, of 
course, that the task is vas-ly more 
complex in dealing with independent 
rational sovereignties than where you 
Lave the impulse and the codrdinating 
authority of a central federal gov- 


ernment throughout the community. 


* kad kd * * 


In conclusion, it is admittedly dif- 
cult to apply these various methods of 
regulation in the international field. 
I am not, however, pessimistic, even 
after tne experiences of the World 
Economic Conference of last year. 
The conference was a failure. The 
circumstances at the time were ex- 
ceptional, and it is improbable that a 
conference held under those condi- 
tions cculd have been successful. We 
should not, however, adept an attitude 
of despair about international agree- 
ments; the soundest remedy for the 
present confusion of the economic 
world is mternational codrdination. 
Certainly the negative attitudes of 
economic nationalism will not effec- 
tively safeguard high labor standards 
or insure the raising of those stand- 
ards ir: the various countries. All 
available methods must be tried, in- 
cluding the difficult negotiations of in- 
ternational coöperation. 
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Wandering Between Two Worlds 


By Wi.11am S. CULBERTSON 


WISH to advocate an unfavorable 

balance of trade. If we are to have 
real recovery, policy must be so shaped 
that the tendency which is already 
evident in our national economic life 
will be advanced, namely, the tend- 
ency toward an excess of commodity 
imports over commodity exports. 


Our FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 


In almost every year since the seven- 
ties, we have had in this country what 
is known as a favorable balance of trade. 
In other words, we have exported more 
commodities than we have imported. 
The conception of a favorable balance 
of trade, inherited from the old mer- 
cantile school, has become a tradition. 
It is woven into the very fabric of our 
political thought. It was a natural 
and wholesome condition during a 
period when we were developing eco- 
nomically within the limits of our 
political frontiers. But during and 
after the war we suddenly expanded 
economically beyond those political 
frontiers. Our economic frontiers ex- 
tended far out to sea and into foreign 
countries. However, we still continued 
to cling to the conception of the favor- 
able balance of trade, believing that in 
some way it is associated with national 
prosperity. 

The point is of sufficient importance 
for me to detain you with some details. 
I call your attention in particular to 
the statistics of our balance of pay- 
ments prepared under the general di- 
rection of Dr. Willard Thorp, then 
director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and directly 
under Dr. A. E. Taylor. The figures 
from 1925 to 1929 show that we 
were resisting an unfavorable balance 
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of trade by lending large sums of 
money abroad. In other words, we 
were paying ourselves for our exports 
with our own bonds. We also made a 
great deal out of the so-called invisible 
items in the balance of payments. For 
example, in the prosperous days we im- 
ported champagne by drinking it in the 
cafés of Paris! 

When we examine the statistics of 
1933, which have recextly been pub- 
lished, they also reveal a tendency to 
use the financial items to balance our 
accounts with foreign nations and help 
us to maintain the so-called favorable 
balance of trade. The estimated net 
outflow of the foreign dollar balances 
and other short-term banking funds in © 
1933 was $412,000,000. From the end 
of 1929 to the end of 1933 the foreign 
short-term banking assets in the United 
States were reduced from an estimate 
of slightly more than $3,000,000,000 to 
one of $48'7,000,000. 

During this period, therefore, we 
have been a creditor on annual trans- 
actions in almost every important class 
of trade, service, and capital items. We 
have arrived at the situation where, if 
we are to adjust intelligently our bal- 
ance of accounts in 1934 and 1935 and 
from then on, we must import some- 
thing. Of course, we can go on for awhile 
as we have done. We will then experi- 
ence further default in our foreign in- 
vestments, or, if we enjoy folly, we can 
give away our goods to foreigners. But 
the ultimate goal of sound policy is, in 
my opinion, an excess of commodity 
imports. 

What are the alternatives to this? 
We could make the adjustment in 
our balance of international account 
through heavy gold imports if that 
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were possible under the present. regula- 
tions, but even if it were possible, 
it would be undesirable. “Ve might 
adjust the balance of international 
accounts by further default on the 
obligations owing to us abroad! That 
obviously is not desirable. We might 
renew foreign lending—an itm in our 
balance of payments which some day 
may again become imporzart, but 
which presumably will not b2ccme im- 
portant in the immediat> future. 
When it does, I hope it will be under 
conditions different from those which 
prevailed between 1925 end 1930. 
The adjustment might be accomplished 
by the forced conversion mto long- 
term obligations of our short-term 
balances held abroad—amo inting to 
about a billion dollars. 3ut that 
would not be acceptable to tae Ameri- 
can banking creditors and would not, 
of course, solve the prob.em. We 
might fall back on the invisib. e items— 
tourists’ expenditures and immigrants’ 
remittances; but these are not very 
flexible, depending upon the internal 
prosperity of the country, end could 
not balance our accounts over a long 
period of time. 

My thesis therefore is thet policies 
which encourage commodity imports 
and aid adjustment toward an eco- 
nomic structure which accepts as 
normal an unfavorable balance af trade 
are not only sound recovery measures, 
but are recovery measures in lire with 
our economic tendencies and our politi- 
cal traditions. 

I will state my thesis in anciher way. 
We have in this country a productive 
capacity adequate, for the first time in 
history, to supply existing human need 
—an unlimited market—but for some 
reason we have not been abl2 to con- 
vert that human need into an 2conomic 
demand. The problem is a large one, 
but the encouragement of commodity 
imports contributes toward a solution 


of thet problem. Before we turn to 
communistic and other drastic meas- 
ures to bring supply and need together 
economically, let us try a few practical 
measures, easily possible within our 
present social order. 

Matthew Arnold, in his stanzas 
Grand Chartreuse, has these words: 
“Wandering between two worlds, one 
dead, the other powerless to be*born.”’ 
We kave developed many policies 
adapted to the world that is dead. 
They were good policies under the 
conditions in which we then lived, but 
they are not applicable to the new con- 
ditions which confront us. They are 
to be classed with the outworn political 
and nationalistic psvchology which 
clings zenaciously in the minds of many 
of the leaders of both of our political 
parties and seems sacred to a great 
number of citizens throughout the 
country. 


“ AMERICA SELF-CONTAINED” 


This psychology recently expressed 
itself in a movement for ‘‘ America Self- 
Contamed.” I picked up a pamphlet 
published by this movement not very 
long azo, and found its editor citing 
again the Farewell Message of George 
Washington. I wonder how many 
times the spirit of George Washington 
in the +lysian fields has shivered at the 
application which his thoughts are 
given, and the measures for which his 
support is claimed! 

But in this particular case the quo- 
tations cited develop only Washington’s 
concepzion of political detachment. 
Apparently the reader neglected to go 
on and read what Washington had to 
say abcut trade. In Washington’s day, 
trade and agriculture were the chief 
sources of wealth in the American 
states. Trade was much more impor- 
tant than manufacturing. Washington 
realizec that trade, as well as manufac- 
turing and agriculture, was a wealth- 
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producing force in a society. So in his 
advice to the American people he said: 
“Harmony, liberal intercourse with all 
nations are recommended by policy, 
‘humanity and interest.” 

A policy of self-containment is a 
policy of fear, a Falstaffian policy of 
running away, an ostrich policy which 
refuses to look at the necessity of our 
economic situation. It is a curious 
reaction of an old, passing generation 
to bad investments and lost divi- 
dends. 


Tue TARIFFS 


Then there is the question of the 
protective tariff. To my mind the 
protective tariff has been justified in 
our history by its results. I am still a 
believer in the tariff as a regulative 
factor in a nationalistic, competitive 
world. But we are in a period of our 
history which demands lower and more 
flexible tariffs, and there 1s nothing in 
the writings of Alexander Hamilton 
which forbids us to have them! 

The nations of the world, including 
our own, have formulated a commercial 
policy, have developed a new mer- 
cantilism, which shames the mercan- 
tilist statesmen of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. We have in- 
vented devices which they never 
thought of, and those devices and the 
policies behind them unfortunately 
interfere very seriously with the de- 
velopment of a broad, sound interna- 
tional policy. 

Only recently, action was taken by 
Congress on a revenue bill on the sub- 
ject of vegetable oils. When the bill 
was before the House there was in- 
cluded in it a processing tax on cocoa- 
nut oil, which comes chiefly from the 
Philippines. When the bill reached 
the Senate this tax was reduced but ex- 
tended to other vegetable and fish oils. 
‘The tax was really not a processing 
tax, because it was not designed to aid 


in any way the producers of cocoanuts 
in the Philippine Islands. It was not a 
revenue measure, although it was in a 
revenue bill. Its defenders on the 
floor of Congress stated that it was in- 
tended to be a prohibitive tax to pre- 
vent Philippine cocoanut oil from 
coming into competition with Ameri- 
ean cottonseed oil and with American 
fats such as tallow and lard. 

When this matter came up for con- 
sideration before the committees, the 
experts of practically all the depart- 
ments in Washington, and other im- 
partial students of the subject, took 
the position that the tax would not be 
of any benefit to the American farmer 
and to the American producer of oils, 
largely because American lard and 
other greases and American cottonseed 
oil are on an export basis. Moreover, 
by excluding these Philippine oils 
from the American market we would 
merely drive them into the European 
market, where they would compete 
with American fats and oils and thereby 
react upon the price structure in the 
United States. It was also pointed 
out that this prohibitive tax would be a 
very great burden to the consuming 
industries, such as the soap industry, 
and ultimately to the American con- 
sumer of soap. It was also made 
evident that this protection at any 
cost of domestic interests would result 
in the violation of international obli- 
gations and treaties, especially the 
obligations in the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act, passed by the same 
Congress a short time before. 

However, there were three or four 
powerful lobbyists advocating this tax. 
The lobbyists of the cottonseed oil pro- 
ducers, the tallow renderers, the dairy 
products, and the fish interests deluged 
Congress with communications and 
protests, and Congress approved the 
measure. Such procedure makes the 
task of Dr. Thorp and of others who are 
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handling the broader aspects of our 
commercial policy extremely difficult. 


EFFECTS OF IMpORTAPION 


In the same document advocating 
“ America Self-Contained,” I find these 
words: “The more we expor- the more 
we must import; and every product we 
import, which America can produce, 
deprives our labor of so much work.” 

I should like to characzer-ze this 
passage as “bunk”! It is tke same 
conception to which we have listened 
for generations in tariff diseussions in 
Washington—the idea that if we im- 
port a product it somehow cr other 
takes away wealth from the Nation. 
It may be true that the importation of 
a product and its sale in the United 
States, if a similar product is produced 
in the United States, may deprive a 
worker on the margin of an mdustry of 
some work for the time being. He 
may have to seek work elsewhere. But 
it does not follow that it reduces in any 
way the national wealth. As a matter 
of fact, the increasing volume of trade 
may be a wealth-producing force as 
great as manufacturing or sgriculture. 
Trade itself produces wealth. Trade 
itself produces jobs. ‘The action and 
reaction of imports may heve a very 
important and stimulating effect on 
enterprise and the increase of wealth. 


Tue Recovery PROGRAM 


It is not my intention to diseuss the 
recovery program. It has some good 
features; its ultimate effect on our 
social structure is entirely keyond the 
scope of this paper. But it is relevant 
to my subject to say that some of the 
recovery measures are prodacts of the 
psychology of the world that :s dead, 
or, at best, merely unsounc attempts 
to escape from that world. We have 
measures that are purely charity 
measures—the CWA and other devices 
of that general character. 


Moreover, there is the persistence of 
the ccnception known as the sharing of 
work—the idea that there is just so 
much work to be done and that it is 
necessary to reduce hours here and 
there so that more individuals in our 
society may share that work. The 
conception is not advanced as a per- 
manent policy, but its mere existence 
reflects a psychology of fear and re- 
straint which I am afraid still rules to a 
large 2xtent. 

And then, in many of these recovery 
measures there is provision for a re- 
striction on production. I refer not 
only to the restrictions on agriculture— 
the limitations of the number of acres 
planted, limitations on the production 
of hogs, the taxing of excesses over a 
fixed production—but also to provi- 
sions in many of the codes for the 
restriction of manufacturing. . 

These measures of course may be 
justified as efforts to aid adjustment to 
the new conditions into which we hope 
we are moving. Certainly so far as my 
thesis is concerned, they can be justi- 
fied oaly as temporary expedients, for 
which I feel we are paying very heav- 
ily, to help the, unborn world to be 
born. In contrast to them I hope that 
when we come into the new world, we 
will give due weight to the creative 
powers of man, that spirit of enterprise 
which has so characterized the develop- 
ment of this country in the past. We 
must not only make work within exist- 
ing emterprises but we must also en- 
courage the creation of new lines of 
enterprise and the extension of our life 
into new and unexplored fields. 


INCREASE OF EXECUTIVE POWER 


I want to summarize briefly the basis 
of what I believe to be a sound com- 
mercial policy at the present time. We 
begin with the truth that trade and 
finance, as well as manufacturing and 
agriculture, create wealth, and. that 
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commodity imports and capital items 
in our balance of payments are desira- 
ble, in fact necessary in increasing 
amounts, in our international trade ac- 
_ count. In order to develop an effec- 
tive and consistent commercial policy, 
the executive branch of the American 
Government must be granted the 
power to negotiate and put into effect 
trade agreements without the obliga- 
tion to submit each particular agree- 
ment to the Senate for ratification. 
After reciting to you the story of the 
vegetable oil affair in Congress, I need 
not labor that point to any extent. 

Furthermore, in the past, when trade 
treaties have come up to the Senate for 
ratification, the affected interests have, 
through the Senators, stirred up the 
entire tariff problem. We cannot de- 
velop a consistent commercial policy 
when that is the case. Minority and 
lobby interests naturally fight, and are 
fighting now, such a grant of power to 
the Executive because they find the 
tariff in Congressional politics a very 
useful instrument in their agitations in 
favor of this or that particular interest. 

In my opinion, however, the bill au- 
thorizing the President to put into effect 
trade agreements by executive order, as 
it passed the House of Representatives, 
should be modified in two ways. I 
had some experience with this general 
subject when we were drafting the 
flexible provisions of the tariff law ad- 
ministered by the Tariff Commission. 
It seems to me that the rule in the 
House bill which is to guide the Presi- 
dent in the negotiations of commercial 
treaties is not sufficiently definite. It 
merely states a general policy; in order 
to pass the test of constitutionality it 
must be made more definite—more like 
a rule rather than the declaration of a 
policy. 

In the second place, there should be 
some provision for general hearings 
whenever the subject of a treaty be- 


tween the United States and any given 
country comes up for discussion. Such 
a provision not only gives the interested 
parties an opportunity to present their 
case, either for or against the import or 
export of an article, but it also affords 
a certain protection to the Executive 
because he can say in reply to a com- 
plaint, after the treaty is drafted and 
put into force, “Well, you had an op- 
portunity to be heard, it was done 
openly, and you had your day in court” 
—a tradition which still lingers, I þe- 
lieve, in the American mind! 


COMMERCIAL BARGAINING 


A comprehensive commercial policy, 
in the next place, cannot be developed 
in the modern world merely on the 
basis of bargaining concession for con- 
cession. This is an unfortunate fact 
which we must recognize. Situations 
will develop—and it must be said 
frankly—when penalty duties will be 
necessary against unyielding barriers 
and against aggressive, unfair methods 
of competition. In other words, there 
is a certain realism in commercial bar- 
gaining which must be recognized. 
Penalty duties are, in some cases, the 
only language which certain interests 
in foreign countries can understand. 
We have these measures in our present 
laws, and they should be codrdinated 
and adjusted to the general program of 
our commercial negotiations. 

In my opinion, any trade treaty pro- 
gram for the United States should 
start with the simple objective of bar- 
gaining the excesses out of the tariffs 
of the world. It will be a long step in 
advance if nations will merely agree to 
cancel out for each other the excesses 
of rates over and above what they need 
for revenue and the protection of local 
interests. In our own tariff there is a 
large margin which could be bargained 
downward without injuring a single in- 
terest. This is not enough, but we 
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ought to be able to move forward along 
this line and go at least that far without 
any serious controversy. 

In the next place, it is the essence of 
tariff bargaining today, in order to be 
effective, that it must cov2r not only 
tariff rates but also quotas and licenses 
and internal taxes and the cather varied 
devices for the restriction of trade 
which have been developed in the mod- 
ern world. In many cases the protec- 
tive tariff has not seemed tc nations 
sufficiently effective, and they have 
put into effect prohibitive arrange- 
ments of various kinds, including 
exchange regulation. These must come 
within the scope of bargaincng. 

The evolution of any long-time com- 
mercial policy will ultimete_y reach 
also certain fundamental issues in our 
international economic re_ations. It 
is folly to seek commercial peace unless 
nations bring into the field of negotia- 
tions the larger policies which they now 
claim must be left outside >f zommer- 
cial negotiations. Important among 
these are the elaborate system of inter- 
empire preferences, including those of 
the British Empire, and the various 
policies of exclusion and monopoly 
under which governments. for their 
own profit and that of their citizens, 
seek to maintain a closed-coor policy. 

Here is a field in which negotiation 
can take place only with diffculty be- 
tween nations bargaining t-vo by two; 
it is rather a question for international 
conference and consultatior. The de- 
termination of a broad word policy in 
this field is necessary. It is in this 
direction that I believe we should, 
after setting our own house m order, 
bend our energies; that is, Loward the 
establishment of a sound poliey of 
world economics. 


Drrecrion or Economic EXPANSION 


We have been taught ir this time 
that we must choose; choose, it is said, 


‘international order on the other. 


between an exclusive, self-contained 
naticnalism on the one side and an 
No 
such choice exists. A river can turn 
and even double on itself, but it cannot 
flow backward to its source. Some of 
our prophets, caught in an eddy of our 
life, :magine that the river of our eco- 
nomic life is balancing on a divide and 
that it can flow either way, outward or 
inward. Instead, we are over the 
divide. When we can clear our vision 
to see the broad stream, we will see that 
it flows strongly outward toward a 
larger and larger participation in the 
economic and political affairs of the 
world. As to the kind of a bed in 
whic. this stream will flow, there is a 
choice. We cannot turn the flood 
backward, but we can direct it, we can 
determine whether our economic ex- 
pansion will be discriminatory, ex- 
clusive, aggressive, and militaristic, or 
whetser it will be equitable, and de- 
signed to invite regional and world 
coöperation, 

It is on this point, it seems to me, 
that we should concentrate our thought, 
both from a national and an interna- 
tional point of view. The advocates of 
national self-containment are uncon- 
sciously fostering an aggressive im- 
perialism. Nationalistic policies are in 
their nature aggressive, and, when 
applizd to an expanding economic life, 
like curs, become a force that disrupts 
international relations and causes war. 
No amount of planning could keep a 
policy of self-containment within our 
political frontiers. It would grow up 
and then insist on fighting; that is its 
nature. ‘The road to recovery is not 
in the building of walls to keep our- 
selves in or to keep the foreigners out, 
it is not in piling up more debts, it is 
not in curtailing agriculture and manu- 
facturing and taxing excesses in pro- 
duction (so-called); rather, it is in 
releasing the real creative power of 
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man, not only in agriculture and manu- 
facturing but also in finance and trade. 
I have become convinced that we can- 
not possibly pay out nationally except 
through a tremendous revival in for- 
eign trade, both in imports and ex- 
ports, which in turn will stimulate 
and enlarge domestic trade and enter- 
prise. 

I am not discussing the broad issue 
of the distribution of our social income, 
actual or potential. I do say, how- 
ever, that national abundance will 
come not from sharing the work 
meagerly forced from a restricted, sup- 
pressed economic régime, but rather 
from an expanding creative order 
functioning on a world scale; that is, 
not within our political borders but 
within our economic frontiers. 


I will add that those individuals and 
classes who cherish with special con- 
cern the political and economic tradi- 
tions of our Nation can save the spirit 
and essence of those traditions by giv- 
ing American resources and enterprise 
a world stage on which to perform. 
They can render unnecessary socialistic 
schemes and measures and preserve 
sound nationalism by liberalizing our 
commercial policy at home and by 
advocating multilateral treaties and 
international machinery adequate to 
restrain unfair imperialistic policies, 
and authoritative enough to regulate 
those international economic relations 
which are unregulated and which are 
dealt with at present ineffectively by 
nations acting singly and bargaining 
two by two. 
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The Depression and Foreign ‘Trade Barriers 


By Henry CHALMERS 


T THE outset, I should say that 
my discussion is necessarily prem- 
ised on the assumption that a restora- 
tion of a broader flow of trade between 
the nations is desirable, and that the 
rank growth and tangle of trade barri- 
ers that have grown up during these 
depression yearsto choke tke channels 
of commerce represent an uncesirable 
and regrettable developmenz. It is to- 
ward the clearing of these channels 
that the efforts of many rations are 
now wisely directed. ` 


REVIVAL OF FOREIGN TRADE 
© JT NDISPENSABLE 


I am not unaware of tke position 
urged from some directions that any 
gains from encouraging international 
trade would not be of suffictent conse- 
quence to merit efforts for tts revival. 
They urge that the policy of zhe United 
States should rather aim at greater 
self-containment (and I presume they 
would have to recognize tke right of 
other countries to follow a s milar pol- 
icy) and that this Government should 
move toward a further curteilment on 
the admission into the counzry ofany 
products that can at all be produced 
in the United States or be substituted 
for by some domestic product. They 
would persist in that policy even if it 
called for our resigning ourselves to 
further diminished markets for Ameri- 
can products abroad, since ult:mately 
acceptance of foreign goods and serv- 
ices constitutes the only war in which 
a nation can obtain payments for its 
exports. 

Whatever theoretic value ~here may 
be m the position of those who urge 
greater national self-sufficisncy and 
trade isolation for each coumtry as a 
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world program, the economic disloca- 
tions and the human costs involved 
in our adjusting ourselves to such an 
extreme alternative, so vividly set forth 
In Secretary Wallace’s recent pam- 
phlet, America Must Choose, seem 
to make a middle course in this mat- 
ter indispensable for the United States, 
at least for the immediate future. I 
do not minimize the important factors 
other than trade barriers upon which 
the revival of commerce depends, as an 
element in generalrecovery. However, 
the hard facts of our present economic 
situation appear to call for the most 
earnest examination of the recent 
trends in the tariffs and commercial 
policy of foreign countries, and the pos- 
sibilities they may suzgest for larger 
profitable outlets abroad for the sur- 
plus farm and factory products of the 
United States, beyond what our do- 
mestic market can now or Is likely soon 
to be able to absorb. 


SELF-SUFFIcIENCY [RENDS ABROAD 
EXAGGERATED 


Surveying the trade barrier situation 
in foreign countries, which is my par- 
ticular field, I am impressed that there 
is much exaggeration in the current 
talk about the extent to which foreign 
countries are now able and ready to 
dispense with foreign trade, or have 
definitely committed themselves to 
plans that would make them substan- 
tially self-sufficient. In fact, close ex- 
amination of the motives that have 
been prompting even many of the im- 
port restriction measures resorted to 


1 World Affairs Pamphlet No. 3, published 
jointly by Foreign Policy Association (New 
York) and the World Peace Foundation (Bos- 
ton), February, 1934. 
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during the emergency, and the consid- 
erations that have entered into the 
various trade agreements that govern- 
ments have been trying to work out 
during these depression years, shows a 
predominant concern on the part of 
practically all countries for maintain- 
ing and enlarging the volume of their 
foreign trade as a whole. In most 
cases, the prime anxiety appears to be 
rather that the volume of imports per- 
mitted to enter should not be so much 
out of line with their ability to pay for 
them, with the shrunken volume of 
their exports at current low prices, as 
to upset the country’s balance of trade 
or balance of income and outgo, and so 
drain their gold reserves, depress the 
value of their currency, or Impair the 
financial solvency of the government. 
Even in the case of Germany, where 
probably the greatest efforts have been 
made during recent years, for strate- 
gic and other reasons, to stimulate 
domestic self-supply in certain essen- 
tial foodstuffs, and where the ideal of 
“autarchy” has received the loudest 
acclaim, there has recently been signifi- 
cant recognition of the need for regain- 
ing or retaining the necessary outlets 
for her surplus industrial products, par- 
ticularly in the surrounding European 
countries. This has led to a temper- 
ing of the self-sufficiency program, and 
to definite agreements recognizing that 
Hungarian wheat and Dutch butter, 
for example, must be assured a reason- 
able share of their former market in 
Germany if Germany is to maintain 
her indispensable export outlets in the 
countries involved. I wonder whether 
we are not too much impressed by 
dramatically worded press reports 
from abroad about what may be some 
emergency measure, temporary tactical 
movement, or intentional propaganda 
declaration on the part of this or that 
foreign government; and whether we 
do not often regard these reports as 


representing more extensive moves or 
more significant indications of long- 
time policy than do many of those 
governments themselves. 

We wil assume, then, that the re- 
gaining of‘an enlarged volume of inter- 
national trading is as necessary as it is 
a conscious objective for most govern- 
ments today—even though many of 
the trade-control measures of the re- 
cent past have actually operated in the 
other direction. In evaluating the cur- 
rent movements and possibilities to 
that end, it may be helpful to survey 
briefly the trend in tariffs and commer-- 
cial policy of foreign countries during 
these years of depression, and to exam- 
ine somewhat the nature and manner 
of operation of the current devices 
for foreign trade control, and the pre- 
vailing attitudes toward trade arrange- 
ments between nations, through which 
any material progress toward the de- 
sired revival of international trade ap- 
parently must take place. 


GrowrH or Trape BARRIERS DURING 
THE DEPRESSION 


After several years of appreciable 
progress on the part of many foreign 
countries toward stabilization of tariffs 
and liberalization of commercial pol- 
icy, the latter part of 1929 brought a 
distinct setback and signs of renewed 
unsettlement and tension, particularly 
on the continent of Europe, where 
these things matter most. The cour- 
age and impetus of the movement for 
more liberal trade relations began to 
give way before the gathering clouds 
of the economic depression that were 
to envelop the world. It is a discour- 
aging story, and a longer one than we 
can here develop,™ to trace the distinct 


1" For surveys of the outstanding developments 
and trends in the tariffs and commercial policies 
of foreign countries during each of the last four 
years, see my articles in Commerce Reports for 
April 20, 1931; Feb. 22, 1932 (amplified in Trade | 
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tendency that has taken piace in one 
country after another, dtring these 
years of depression, toward an intensi- 
fication of the spirit of rigid protection 
and of restrictive economi2 national- 
ism, with many governments resort- 
ing to any measure—often admittedly 
shortsighted—which prom:sed to re- 
lieve some aspect of the domestic situ- 
ation even temporarily. 

One of the obvious first-aid measures 
was the resort to further increases of 
import duties, to offset the increasing 
unemployment by reserving tie home 
markets more exclusively fcr domestic 
producers. In a few cases the danger 
of budgetary deficit because of reduced 
governmental income, which showed 
itself immediately after tke onset of 
the depression, led to horizonta] or gen- 
eral increases in duties for revenue pur- 
poses. Moreover, with the cessation 
of new foreign lendings, many govern- 
ments of Latin America, Europe, and 
even Australia felt additional pressure 
in trying to maintain interest or pay- 
ments on a fixed volume of pre- 
depression debt, public ard private, 
the burden of which had irereased by 
the decline in prices and the shrinkage 
in trade. With the normal balance of 
trade already disturbed, various of 
these debtor countries tock steps to 
curtail their volume of inrports that 
were at all dispensable, in order to bal- 
ance national payments and receipts on 
the new level forced by lower returns 


Information Bulletin No. 790, “Carrent Trends 
in Foreign Tariffs and Commercial Policy: Re- 
view of 1981”); Feb. 25, 1933 amplified in 
T. I. B. No. 812, “Foreign Tariffs and Commer- 
cial Policies During 1932”); and Teb. 24, 1934. 

For development of exchange zestrictions in 
foreign countries since 1931, see periodic mime- 
ographed summaries issued by Finance and 
Investment Drvision of the Department of Com- 
merce, viz. Special Circulars No. 361, Nov. 10, 
1931; 365, Feb. 1, 1982; 370, March 29, 1932; 
$78, June 30, 1932; 379, Oct. 12, 1232: 388, Feb. 
1, 1933; 305, Dec. 15, 1933 (Eurone); and 397, 
April 1, 1984 (Latin America). 
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from exports, and so protect the gov- 
ernment’s general financial position. 

Understandable as these measures 
may be from the immediate domestic 
viewpoint of each country, however, 
since one country’s imports represent 
some other country’s exports, it is not 
surprising that other nations replied 
in kind to such trade-restrictive meas- 
ures, by a corresponding tightening of 
the conditions of entry into their mar- 
kets. Moreover, as the depression 
deepened into its second year, and then 
into its third year, and the export trade 
of practically all countries experienced 
sharp and continued shrinkage—re- 
sulting in part from the very efforts 
earlier taken by many countries to 
mitigate the effect of the oncoming de- 
pression—resort was had not only to 
additional tariff measures, but to re- 
strictions on imports by a variety of 
other devices, some of them strongly 
reminiscent of the years of general] dis- 
organization immediately following the 
World War. 


Wing AND AGGRESSIVE USE oF 
IMPORT QUOTAS 


Toward the end of 1931 there began 
to be revived, particularly on the con- 
tinent of Europe, quota limitations 
upon the quantity of particular goods 
that might be imported, or the require- 
ment for the obtaining of an official 
license for every import transaction in 
specified lines. France led off in reviv- 
ing the quota method of import con- 
trol; other countries first scoffed, then 
opposed, but too often finally adopted 
the same method—although sometimes 
in retaliation rather than in emulation. 
On wheat, for instance, a favorite Eu- 
ropean device of the last few years has 
been the limitation of imports by or- 
dering that only a specified percentage 
of foreign wheat may go into the do- 
mestic milling of flour. 

These quotas usuallv started as tem- 
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porary defensive measures, primarily 
to hold imports to the volume that 
could be readily absorbed during a de- 
pression period, and were apparently 
resorted to either because duties on 
the particular commodities were bound 
against change by tariff agreements. 
with other countries, or because more 
predictable results were desired than 
could be assured by tariff adjustments 
alone during a disturbed period. Con- 
sistent with their function as defensive 
measures, and loyal to the traditional 
idea of affording equal competitive op- 
portunity to suppliers of a given com- 
modity in different treaty countries, 
the early quotas were usually allocated 
to the principal supplying countries in 
proportion to their normal share in 
that trade during some previous unre- 
stricted period. 

Before very long, however, quotas 
came to be used as definite measures 
of restriction, and within the past year 
have been turned by several countries 
into distinctly aggressive bargaining 
devices to promote national exports. 
France, the Netherlands, Poland, and 
Turkey have been prominent among 
the countries which have come to 
grant, increase, or withdraw quotas on 
the quantities of particular products 
permitted admission from a given coun- 
try, largely in accordance with the 
state of the trade balance with the 
other country or in accordance with 
counter-advantages offered by or ob- 
tained from the other country, in the 
form of reduced duties, enlarged quo- 
tas, offer of guaranteed purchases of 
national products, release of blocked 
funds to its citizens, or a combination 
of these concessions. 


CURRENCY DEPRECIATION AND 
EXCHANGE CONTROLS 
About the time that quotas began to 
come back, international trade ran into 
a quite unforeseen complication when 


the financial difficulties of Austria and 
then of Germany became prominent in 
the early summer of 1931. Financial 
apprehension spread rapidly to other 
countries and created a scramble to 
call back reserve funds from abroad, 
which led to the highly important sus- 
pension of the gold standard by Great 
Britain in September of that year. 
Great Britain’s action was promptly 
followed by most of the far-flung areas 
of the British Empire (with the nota- 
ble exception of Canada and, for a 
time, South Africa), and soon there- 
after by the countries of Scandinavia, 
which so depend upon the British mar- 
ket. The consequent depreciation of 
currencies—-or, in some cases, further 
depreciation—spread in a widening cir- 
cle to most of the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe and Latin America, and 
to Japan. In the general financial dis- 
organization that ensued, centralized 
control on the transfer of funds abroad 
was adopted by one country after an- 
other, even by some countries nomi- 
nally on the gold standard. 

At first the prime motive was to pre- 
vent speculation in exchange and to 
protect gold reserves and currency val- 
ues against the flight of capital for in- 
vestment or deposit abroad, with the 
controlling authorities usually follow- 
ing the understandable emergency 
principle that priority should be given 
in allocating funds for the importation 
of foodstuffs, raw materials, or such 
foreign products as were regarded es- 
sential to the country. Before very 
long, however, exchange controls in 
many coyintries came to be operated as 
additional means of restricting foreign 
trade—often to the point of rendering 
unimportant the height of duty or the 
ability to find a buyer or to obtain an 
import permit. 

Moreover, exchange for foreign pur- 
chases often came to be allocated on a 
preferential basis, in accordance with 
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the country whence the gocds were to 
come. This practice was often admit- 
ted by the administering cuthorities, 
who justified their action on the ground 
that a particular country should be 
favored if it bought a larger volume 
of the export products of tae control- 
ling nation, and that it was important 
to bring about a closer balence of im- 
ports and exports with each trading 
country. From that stage it was but 
a step to the use of exchange controls 
as outright bargaining weapons, by 
entering into understandings whereby 
the amount of exchange allctments as- 
sured for the payment of imports from 
a given country was made devendent 
upon counter-consideration: or advan- 
tages of various sorts granted to the 
trade or the debts of the other country, 
‚much as in the case of the quota bar- 
gaining earlier described. 


EXCHANGE CLEARANCE AND COMMOD- 
ITY COMPENSATION AGRESMENTS 


In the effort to temper the full 
severity of the system of exchange 
controls and quantitative restrictions 
on imports, there have deve oped both 
among the European countries, and be- 
tween them and certain ccuntries of 
Latin America, a considerakle number 
of clearing arrangements or 2ompensa- 
tion agreements. ‘These pzovide for 
either direct balancing of credits de- 
rived from transactions between the 
two countries or for the reciprocal 
admission of specific volumes of par- 
ticular classes of goods, at times ap- 
proaching the direct barter method 
that, marked the period of financial 
breakdown following the World War. 
A number of the major commercial 
countries of Europe utilized the fact of 
their large purchases of foods or raw 
materials from certain Latin. American 
and other European countries, to insist 
on arrangements whereby the exchange 
created by their purchases would be 


reserved primarily for the purchase of 
goods from their citizens. In a num- 
ber of these cases there were under- 
takings for part of the proceeds to be 
utilized for preferential settlement of 
debts or frozen funds due their na- 
tionals. 


SPREAD AND DOMINANCE OF SPECIAL 
TRADE CONTROLS 


While the various parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire and the countries of Asia 
and Africa are quite free of the prac- 
tice, regulation of imports by exchange 
control of a more or less restrictive 
character has by now spread to the 
majority of the countries of Europe 
and of Latin America; and there are 
few cases of countries which resorted 
to such exchange control during this 
depression period that have thus far 
either given it up or materially modi- 
fied it. The quantitative control of 
imports by quotas or on the basis of 
trade ratios is at present largely lim- 
ited to the countries of Europe, includ- 
ing Great Britain, but there are few 
of the European countries that have 
not by now adopted this practice in 
some degree, either freely or as a defi- 
nite reprisal against similar restrictions 
on their trade by others. Since these 
countries have been long-established 
markets in varying measure for prac- 
tically every important overseas coun- 
try, the impact of these exceptional 
trade-control measures is being felt all 
over the world. 

The officials of most of the govern- 
ments operating these direct quan- 
titative restrictions on trade have 
repeatedly spoken of them as regret- 
table but necessary emergency meas- 
ures, for which they hope the need will 
soon pass. For the time being, how- 
ever, these measures seem to be re- 
garded in many of the countries almost 
as regular methods of foreign trade con- 
trol. They have often superseded du- 
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ties'as the prime controller of import 
trade, and have been built into quite a 
number of the many short-time agree- 
ments the nations have been making 
instead of, or in combination with, 
the traditional arrangements regarding 
each other’s duties. These exceptional 
methods of control upon the amount of 
goods that may come in or upon the 
funds that may go out to pay for im- 
ports, while not operating everywhere 
with the same severity, have been well 
likened to the barbed wire superim- 
posed on top of a great wall, that 
presents greater difficulty and less cer- 
tainty of getting over than does the 
tariff wall itself, however high, with 
more likelihood of getting bruised in 
the process. 


STRIKING DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


While the limitations of this paper 
will not allow discussion of the specific 
trade-control developments in particu- 
lar countries or parts of the world, 
` what has happened in the British Em- 
pire during the last few years cannot 
pass without mention. Shortly after 
the suspension of the gold standard 
and the depreciation of the pound 
sterling, Great Britain, one of the 
staunchest defenders of the policy of 
low tariffs or none, was led to abandon 
the traditions of almost a century and 
to bring into operation a general tar- 
iff upon most goods of foreign origin, 
ranging up to one third and even one 
half of their value. This she has re- 
cently fortified by a growing system of 
quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation of various foodstuffs. The new 
duties and most of the new restrictions, 
be it noted, apply only to the products 
originating outside the British Empire. 
Most of the new quotas are geared 
into the so-called domestic marketing 
agreements, designed to bring about 
larger home production and better 


prices to the English producers of these 
foodstuffs, which Great Britain for dec- 
ades had bought freely from the sur- 
rounding countries or from the newer 
and cheaper food-producing areas over- 
seas. 

Through the Ottawa Conference of 
1932, moreover, a great impetus was 
given to arrangements whereby the va- 
rious British areas aim hereafter to 
supply their import needs more largely 
from each other, through an Empire- 
wide program of new or increased pref- 
erences for each other’s products, by 
tariffs, quotas, and other means. 
With the exception of Australia and 
Newfoundland, the. additional prefer- 
ences have usually been accomplished 
through increased burdens on similar 
imports from non-Empire sources. 


SHRINKAGE OF Wortp TRADE AND OF 
AMERICA’S SHARE 


By the end of 1933 the increasing 
world tangle of foreign trade barriers 
had reénforced the deteriorating effect 
upon commerce wrought by the gen- 
eral depression to the point where the 
gold value of the combined world 
trade had been reduced by almost two 
thirds.? Allowing for the sharp decline 
in prices, the quantity of goods actu- 
ally moving in world trade during 1933 
is estimated as about 30 per cent below 
the volume it had attained in 1929. 
The latter months of 1933 did see a 
slowing down in the steady descent of 
the world trade spiral since October 
1929, and several months were indeed 
better than in the preceding year. 
However, the aggregate value of the 
year’s trade was less than that of 1932, 
and there is hardly sufficient evidence 

* For comparative statistics of world trade for 
1933 and previous years, see League of Nations 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Feb. 1934, pp. 51 
and 64-65. For analysis of these figures and 
estimate of trade trends in terms of national cur- 


rencies, see Monthly Summary of the League of 
Nations, Feb. 1934, pp. 44-45. 
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yet for seeing more than a possible 
temporary stabilization of the volume 
of world trade taking place at a very 
low restricted level, slightly above the 
trough. 

From the American viewpoint, of 
most concern is the facc that the 
United States has been supplying a di- 
minishing share of even the reduced 
volume of world trade thet has been 
moving. Whereas in 1929 the United 
States enjoyed 13.8 per cent of the total 
world trade, in 1932 its shars had fallen 
to less than 11 per cent, and im 1933 to 
slightly under 10 per cent. American 
foreign trade has suffered greater de- 
cline than that of any other important 
commercial country, the League of 
Nations figures for 1933 snowing the 
United States as now retaining only 
one quarter of its 1929 tra-le in terms 
of gold values. For the first time since 
1913, the United States last year gave 
way to Great Britain as the leading for- 
eign trading country. That our export 
trade has suffered more severely than 
our general domestic acti-ity is also 
apparent from the fact that, whereas 
we used to export about one tenth of 
the total domestic production of mov- 
able goods, preliminary eszimates for 
1933 indicate that our exports have 
fallen to about 6 per cent of 2ven the 
reduced domestic output last year 


Hopes ror COLLECTIVE Acrion 
TuroucH LONDON ConFEPRENCE 


About a year ago great hoves were 
being entertained that a definite re- 
versal in the trend of commercial policy 
would result from the World Economic 
Conference, then planned to convene 
in London in June. There eppeared 
to be a wide recognition that, second 
only to the reduced purchasing power 


3? See “Summary of United States Trade with 
the World, 1933,” mimeographec. pamphlet is- 
sued by Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, De- 
partment of Commerce, March 1934. 


arising from the general economic de- 
pression, the continued shrinkage in 
world commerce—with its back-reach- 
ing effect into all countries through 
reduction in employment, prices, and 
profits m all lines of activity at all 
dependent upon export markets—had 
been due largely to the increasing 
height and tangle of trade barriers over 
the world, in new and old forms. The 
opinion was heard expressed in many 
countries that the solution of the prob- 
lem of trade barriers and of related 
economic problems could come only 
through international consultation and 
concerted action on the part of the 
principal countries. 

In order to afford a stable basis for 
the deliberations of the London Con- 
ference, a customs truce was proposed 
by the United States and substantially 
agreed to by the countries accounting 
for 90 per cent of world trade. More- 
over, the early discussions in the 
Conference Committee on Tariffs and 
Commercial Policy revealed consider- 
able readiness on the part of the re- ‘ 
sponsible representatives of many 
governments to call a halt on the ex- 
tension of quotas, exchange controls, 
and the other measures of restriction 
that had grown up during the depres- 
sion years, and to join in concerted 
moves toward their gradual with- 
drawal, provided that, at the same 
time, concurrent progress was being 
made toward the reduction of exces- 
sive duties and other restrictions on 
imports on the part of the countries 
that used to constitute the market for 
their surplus products, and toward the 
stabilization of currencies and the gen- 
eral adjustment of financial relations 
between nations. 

However, one of the important links 
in the constricting economic chain was 
the unsettled monetary and financial 
problem, and, when it appeared that 
not all the important nations were 
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ready for an agreement upon a pro- 
gram of currency stabilization, the 
representatives of certain governments 
declared themselves unable to enter 
into any definite or long-time under- 
takings with regard to trade barriers or 
any related problem. With the Lon- 
don Economic Conference thus appear- 
ing as what some had called an “ill- 
timed” gathering, the early hopes for 
any concerted attack at that time upon 
the tangle of trade barriers and related 
obstacles to world recovery faded out. 
The Conference had barely suspended 
its first session, subject to reconvening 
as a whole or in part at a more propi- 
tious time, when the tariff truce en- 
tered into at its beginning (which, 
despite the vitiating reservations on 
the part of some countries, had af- 
forded a brief pause in trade barrier 
making) began to crumble. 


Reaction Arter Lonpon TOWARD 
More RESTRICTIVE MEASURES 


One after another, the nations sought 
freedom. of action to proceed again with 
such individual trade-control measures 
as their national interest appeared to 
dictate. Seeing little hope for early re- 
lief through material expansion of their 
exports,.most of these governments fell 
back upon the further restriction of 
imports by the various methods devel- 
oped or recently revived, or upon the 
diversion of their reduced foreign pur- 
chases to selected countries on a more 
or less compensatory basis, in accord- 
ance with the volume of sales to those 
countries or the readiness of those 
countries to facilitate larger purchases 
of their export products. 

As a result, the level and the com- 
plexity of barriers are now, in most 
_ cases, more obstructive to the general 

*As indirect or concurrent results of the 
London Economie Conference, there should be 


mentioned the International Wheat and Silver 
Agreements. The operation of the wheat agree- 


flow of trade between the nations than 
they were a year ago or at any earlier 
time during the depression. Theslight 
upturn in the volume of world trade 
during the latter months of 1933, after 
the continued progressive decline in 
the earlier part of the year, can hardly 
be attributed to a general easing of 
trade barriers, and has apparently 
taken place in spite of them. 

In fact, a number of countries of 
Northern Europe that had tradition- 
ally maintained low tariffs and avoided 
quantitative restrictions, notably the 
Netherlands and certain Scandinavian 
countries, appear to have despaired 
recently of the early enlargement of 
foreign markets for thetr exports, and 
have themselves embarked since last 
summer upon a policy of import quotas 
and of bargaining arrangements, aimed 
at securing larger export outlets or as- 
surance against further diminution of 
the markets upon which they had come 
to depend in particular countries. 

Moreover, in a number of European 
countries, ‘notably Germany and the 
Netherlands, there have been develop- 
ing since last summer programs resem- 
bling that earlier mentioned in the case 
of Great Britain, for centralized govern- 
mental controls on imports of certain 
farm products, which are integrated 
through state monopolies or other 
bodies with some form of internal reg- 
ulation on the production, the distribu- 
tion, and the price of similar domestic 
products. In fact, centralized control 
of trade and prices has been carried 
farther in Germany under the present 
government than anywhere else ex- 
cepting only Soviet Russia. In the 
grain trade, government monopolies, 
which have come and gone in the past, 


ment, which has special significance as an experi- 
ment in concerted international action for the 
organization of production and commerce in a 
world commodity, is touched upon later in this 
discussion, 
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have been revived or estaklished in a 
number of the smaller counzries of Eu- 
rope during the last few years. 

Most often these measures have been 
put forward as emergency ər crisis 
plans. However, the programs have 
already been carried so far in a number 
of countries, especially wh=re tied up 
with internal marketing arrangements, 
as to make their rapid withdrawal dif- 
ficult, even if desired. It will proba- 
bly require assurance of considerable 
reduction of the trade barriers now 
hampering the exportation af the prod- 
ucts of these countries, to induce some 
of their governments to withdraw the 
centralized restrictive cortrcls upon 
the various foodstuffs that they have 
been developing. 


BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENTS THE 
Present HOPE 


With little promise of gereral reduc- 
tion of trade barriers in the near future 
by collective agreements among the 
nations, and with small liEehhood of 
substantial voluntary moderations by 
an individual country uncer present 
conditions without the assurance of 
correspondingly substantialmarket ad- 
vantages for its products abroad, bi- 
lateral negotiations appear to be the 
principal means to which Eope is now 
attached by many nations for the 
maintenance and enlargement of their 
foreign trade. Indeed, tue several 
score of trade agreements negotiated 
by various pairs of counties during 
the past year may have serred to miti- 
gate somewhat the force of the restric- 
tive measures taken by many of the 
individual governments, st least as 
regards the products of countries that 
have entered into trade agreements 
with them. 

Apparenily in order to facilitate the 
process of such adjustments with other 
countries, as well as to place their gov- 
ernments in a generally beter position 


to meet the changing conditions in the 
currents and controls of ‘foreign trade 
durirg this unstable period, authority 
to the executive of the country or to 
members of his cabinet to alter the na- 
tion’s tariffs or other regulations on 
commerce has been widely extended or 
enlarged during the past few years, 
even in some countries not previously 
following the practice of making tariff 
agreements. A large measure of tariff 
authority in the hands of the adminis- 
trative officials had in many countries 
been the established practice for some 
years back. The executive branches 
of the government now have the au- 
thorizy to put reciprocal trade agree- 
ments into effect, at least provisionally, 
in tke great majority of important 
commercial countries. A few coun- 
tries require previous ratification by 
the Isgislature, but in most of them 
parliamentary approval, if any, comes 
later and is usually perfunctory. 


TRADE-DIVERTING VERSUS TRADE- 
ENLARGING AGREEMENTS 


However, if bilateral negotiations are 
to prove the means of reducing trade 
barriars and of reviving international 
trade, it is important “rst of all to dis- 
tinguish between the two types of ob- 
jectives that have marked the trade 
agreements that have actually been 
workad out during the past few years. 
A considerable proportion of them ap- 
pear to have been primarily designed 
to maintain or enlarge the exchange of 
goods between the particular contract- 
ing countries, without regard to the 
fact that other countries had also come 
to expect an opportunity to compete 
for the trade in the same commodities; 
in fact, often by employing preferential 
quotas and other means of diverting | 
the particular trade from the other 
usual supplying countries. 

This type of reciprocal agreement 
seems hardly calculated to enlarge the 
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general volume of world trade. Per- 
haps the fact that the aggregate in- 
ternational trade of the countries of 
Europe has not been materially re- 
vived or increased, despite the scores 
of trade agreements entered into be- 
tween various pairs of them durmg the 
years of the depression, may be partly 
due to the trade-diverting rather than 
trade-enlarging nature of so many of 
these agreements. This criticism has 
` been heard expressed not only of many 
inter-European arrangements but also 
of the series of trdde agreements be- 
. tween the various parts of the British 


Empire, flowing from the Ottawa Con- 


ference of 1932. 

If the current movement for recipro- 
cal trade agreements is not to spend its 
efforts without making much difference 
in the volume of world trade as a 
whole, it, will require the wider use of 
the older type of bilateral trade agree- 
ments, whereby the contracting coun- 
tries mutually undertake to reduce 
duties or moderate existing restrictions 
on products of particular interest to 
each other, and to generalize those 
benefits to all nations with whom they 
are on a most-favored-nation basis, in 
so far as those countries can also avail 
themselves of the new trade facilities. 
Only in that way does there appear 
promise of a gradual broadening of 
general trade channels that will allow 
a larger total volume of goods to be 
exchanged between the nations. 


SIMILARITY TO IMMEDIATE POSTWAR 
RESTRICTION PERIOD 


In many respects, the present situa- 
tion is not unlike that on the continent 
of Europe during the years following 
the close of the World War, when many 
restrictions and arrangements of the 
most exceptional character continued 
from the war period, or were resorted 
to during the years immediately there- 
after, as makeshifts during a period.of 
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great dislocation and instability. High 
and rapidly changing duties, import 
license systems and other quantitative 
restrictions, commodity compensation 
agreements (then often called “con- 
tingent agreements”), and even fluctu- 
ating currencies and exchange controls 
marked the immediate postwar years, 
as they have those of the depression. 
However, as political, economic, and 
financial conditions gradually im- 
proved and became stabilized in the 
1920’s, these artificial and emergency 
restrictions and governmental controls 
were progressively relaxed, either au- 
tonomously or in the course of agree- 
ments between nations. Incidentally, 
none were so ready to see them tapered 
off and abandoned as those who had 
struggled with the administration of 
these artificial means of trade control. | 

However, certain new methods of 
applying old devices have been devel- 
oped during the depression years, and 
certain unusual attitudes have become 
prominent in the commercial policy of 
many countries. Understandable or 
justifiable as these may be as emer- 
gency expedients, in planning for the 
longer stretch ahead they should be 
clearly recognized as such. If not en- 
tirely abandoned, they obviously need 
to be tempered to more equitable long- 
time principles if they are not to defeat 
the efforts through reciprocal agree- 
ments or otherwise toward reviving 
and rebuilding international commerce 
on a sound basis. 


NEED ror EQUITABLE PRINCIPLES IN 
QUANTITATIVE CONTROLS 


It is too early to Judge whether these 
exceptional devices and arrangements 
are likely to taper off rapidly with the 
passing of the present emergency con- 
ditions, or whether in some measure 
they are likely to be built into the per- 
manent and continuing trade-control 
structure of the nations. So long as 
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quantitative restrictions upon the vol- 
ume of imports or upon the funds to 
pay for them continue, however, it 
seems obvious that well-defined stand- 
ards should be worked out between the 
nations for their operation s> as to 
reduce to a minimum the restrictive 
effect upon trade and the Jisturbing 
uncertainties to the traders concerned, 
as well as the inequities, if not distinct 
discriminations, as between corapeting | 
suppliers in different countries. 

If prevailing practices of many coun- 
tries in this regard are not materially 
changed, any agreement that two coun- 
tries may enter into for the reciprocal 
moderation of their tariff duties on 
particular products, or for assurances 
against their increase, can be easily nul- 
lified and defeated of its purpose by the 
introduction, by either of the ecntract- 
ing governments, of arbitrary quota 
limitations or exchange restrictions af- 
fecting those products. Tke assured 
trade opportunities that zhe other 
country thought it had contracted for 
can thus be seriously reduced at will, 
if not destroyed.’ Purely teriff agree- 
ments under those conditions would be 
“saving at the spigot and wasting at 
the bung.” 

Moreover, in the present chactic and 
unregulated bargaining method of op- 
eration of quantitative cortrols, the 
embodiment in agreements of only a 
general assurance on the subject seems 
of little value. Unless defirate princi- 
ples and criteria are agreed upon, re- 
curring commercial dissatisfaction is 
inevitable and frequent resumption of 
negotiations unavoidable, as the other 
country makes new agreemenzs with 

"In fact, this very charge of evasion or viola- 
tion of obligations embodied in commercial agree- 
ments by resort to unanticipated quentitative 
controls, arbitrarily administered, kas been one 
of the important causes of trade disputes be- 
tween governments during the las: few years, 


often leading to treaty denunciations or trade 
reprisais. 
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third countries involving the same 
commodities, or otherwise alters the 
competitive position of the first con- 
tracting country through changes in 
quota allocations or exchange allot- 
mentsaffecting its important products. 
Furthermore, there is need also to 
safeguard the operating country her- 
self from bringing on, by such quanti- 
tative restrictions against imports, an 
unintentional scarcity on the home 
market, with undue price advances or 
overstimulation of domestic produc- 
tion, as well as widespread speculation ° 
and trade abuses, of all of which the 
European experience of the last few 
years 1as afforded ample evidence. 


TARIFF Quotas versus Import 
QUOTAS 


In the present state of world over- 
production, or overexpansion of pro- 
ductive facilities, relative to effective 
or visible demand in various commodi- 
ties, and considering the disparities in 
the price levels for the same products 
in diferent countries resulting from 
varyirg degrees of currency deprecia- 
tion, Jepression-born restrictions, or 
other domestic measures adopted by 
the different countries, it is to be ex- 
pected that the process of tapering off 
many existing quota restrictions may 
be slow, and that there may even be 
pressure in some cases for the intro- 
duction of quotas where they do not 
now exist.® i 

However, a general program for the 
revival of mternational trade need not 
be materially obstructed by the maim- 
tenance of quotas for a time, provided 


The abandonment or tapering off of quanti- 
tative restrictions in the form of limitations upon 
the amcunts of exchange made available for the 
purchas2 of foreign goods depends somewhat 
upon the same considerations as in the case of 
quotas, but also involves the larger questions of 
currency stabilization and possibly debt adjust- 
ments, both of which are beyond the scope of the 
present -liscussion. 
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they are used not as absolute limits 
upon the volume of importations, but 
rather in conjunction with reciprocal 
agreements for the reduction of duties, 
as a maximum limitation upon the 
quantity of goods to which those re- 
ductions in duties are to apply. This 
method of combining quotas with duty 
reductions has been developed to an 
increasing extent during the last year 
or so, particularly in arrangements in- 
volving certain countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe, and to a limited 
degree outside of Europe.’ In still al- 


In view of the relative unfamiliarity with 
tariff quotas in the United States, the following 
examples are cited as illustrative of several types 
of such arrangements embodied in recent com- 
mercial agreements or adopted by foreign govern- 
ments: 

(1) By an agreement of July 1933 Austria 
granted Hungary a tariff quota of 50,000 tons of 
wheat at a reduced rate, with importations above 
that amount paying the full duty. 

In a similar agreement with Rumania in May 
1932, France undertook to allow Rumania to 
supply, at a reduced rate of duty, up to 10 per 
cent of the estimated French annual import re- 
quirements of wheat. 

(2) In an agreement of May 1933 Germany 
granted the Netherlands reduced duties on speci- 
fied percentages of the imports of Dutch bacon, 
eggs, certain vegetables and fertilizers, etc., dur- 


ing the preceding year. The quotas on eggs and . 


bacon were subject to specified conditions as to 
quality and price. On one of these products of 
interest also to American producers, the United 
States later secured a corresponding quota at the 
' same reduced rate, amounting to the same per- 
centage of imports from the United States dur- 
ing 1932. 

(3) In September 1933, Germany granted a re- 
duced duty to Yugoslavia on 8,000 tons of table 
prunes and duty-free admission of 3,000 tons of 
pulp prunes. This case raised difficulty, because 
the quantity on which Yugoslavia was granted 
the reduced duty was so much larger than the 
quantity usually supplied from that country as 
to preclude prunes from the United States, the 
principal usual source of supply, from being 
given a corresponding import facility. 

(4) In March 1934 Spain granted reduced du- 
ties on specified quotas of a list of French arti- 
cles, mostly industrial products, with any further 
imports paying the full rates. 

(5) In connection with increases in the duties 


lowing imports above that specified 
maximum quantity to be admitted, 
but subject to the payment of higher 
duties—which may allow the rough 
maintenance of a given price level for 
the particular commodity withm the 
country—this method of tariff quotas 
differs essentially from import quotas, 
which absolutely limit the amount 
that may come in under any circum- 
stances, and is free from many of 
the disadvantages of the import quota 
system. 

Presumably this type of quantita- 
tive division of the market between 
domestic producers and foreign sup- 
pliers by tariff quotas would be re- 
sorted to only in exceptional cases. 
It would seem reasonably warranted 
only in the case of staple competitive 
commodities where limitation upon 
the quantity of importations could not 
be readily abandoned, either because 
of the enhanced domestic price level or 
enlarged domestic production that has 
been stimulated back of existing re- 
strictions on imports, or because the 
import controls are definitely related 
to some domestic marketing arrange- 
ments or control which it is not desired 
sharply to disturb. There are those 
who believe that tariff quotas, if pro- 
perly used, should allow a flexible 
articulation of enlarged imports with 
planned domestic production in par- 
ticular products, and thus bring about 
on a variety of goods early in 1932, Switzerland 
established contingents on a broad list of manu- 
factured products from certain designated coun- 
tries, up to which, amounts importations would 
be admitted at the existing rates, with imports 
above those amounts being usually admitted but 
at much higher duties. 

(6) For the period May to December 1933, 
Germany granted Finland a much reduced duty 
for a quota equal to 50 per cent of the average 
imports of Finnish cheese during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding two years, and an in- 
termediate duty on 20 per cent of the same 


quantity, with any further imports paying the 
full rate. 
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a measure of stability in th= domestic 
market without necessarily operating 
as a material restriction upon import 
trade, which has been the unfortunate 
effect of most import quotas developed 
in European countries duung recent 
years. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ESSENTI~L QUOTA 
SAFEGUARDS 


Such quotas as are maintained 
should be allotted among th= principal 
supplying countries of the particular 
commodity in proportion to their 
share during a representative period of 
unrestricted trade, thus removing the 
objection now frequently vciced—and 
often with justification—tha> many 
quantitative controls are ccncealed 
methods of discriminating arbitrarily 
between different countries. At the 
same time, there would be removed the 
temptation to which too many govern- 
ments have recently yielded, of re- 
sorting to quantitative regulation of 
imports as a means of being less re- 
strained in their attempts at special 
bargaining and diversion of zrade from 
one source to another, since the most- 
favored-nation obligation that has 
been generally accepted with regard to 
duties has to many governments not 
seemed so definitely incumbent upon 
them in the case of quantitative con- 
trols. 

Moreover, consideration might well 
be given to the thought embodied in 
the suggestion for a program on com- 
mercial policy presented by -he Ameri- 
can delegation toward the dose of the 
London Economic Conference last 
summer, that any new yuotas or 
restrictions should be used only to 
prevent drastic increases of total im- 
portations above the level of a pre- 
determined period, and saould not 
reduce foreign trade in the commodi- 


` 8See League of Nations document “Conf. 
M. E. 22,” London, July 26, 1933, Appendix 6. 
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ties affected below that earlier normal 
period. It was also suggested that 
such restrictions should continue m 
force only for the period of the emer- 
gency that was regarded as necessitat- 
ing them. 

To minimize the uncertainties and 
abuses almost inevitable in quanti- 
tative controls, agreement is also 
necessary upon a number of other safe- 
guards in connection with their opera- 
tion. These should include provision 
for sufficient preliminary notice to 
other governments of radical changes 
in prespect to allow reasonable oppor- 
tunity for presentation of their view- 
point, and provision:for a proper 
administrative organization for the al- 
location of national quotas among the 
merchants concerned, which, among 


. other things, should avoid placing do- 


mesti? firms engaged in the same line 
of prcduction or trade in a position to 
dictate to foreign suppliers the condi- 
tions and terms under which their im- 
port l:censes are to be granted. 

These suggestions are not intended 
to exhaust the subject, but rather to 
indicate certain basic principles and 
safeguards which observation of the 


` operation of the various quota ré- 


gimes of the last few years suggests as 
most essential, so long as qualitative 
limitations upon imports are main- 
tained. - ` 


Tar FALLacy or BILATERAL TRADE 
BALANCING 


A sərious obstacle to the restoration 
of international trade upon any sound 
or equitable basis is the concept that 
has come into prominence during the 
last f2w years, sometimes under the 
beguiling slogan “Buy from those who 
buy from you,” which ‘assumes that 
the value of the trade between each 
pair cf countries should approximate 
an annual balance. About one fourth 
of the hundred or more commercial 
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agreements entered into by the Euro- 
pean countries during the past year 
appear to have been dominated by this 
idea of bilateral trade balancing. It 
also appears to have been the principle 
by which many governments operat- 
ing quota and exchange control sys- 
tems have been guided in allocating 
larger quotas of a particular class of 
goods or larger amounts of exchange to 
one country than to another. It has 
even been implied in some proposals 
heard in the United States for the gen- 
eral arrangement of trade relations 
with individual foreign countries on 
what would be substantially an equal 
barter basis. 

The importance to a government of 
safeguarding its general trade balance 
is quite understandable, particularly 
under present exceptional conditions; 
and the tariff policies of the various 
countries have doubtless had their in- 
fluence, and often an important one, in 
limiting the flow of trade in certain 
commodities or from certain countries. 
A country might therefore have the 
right to insist upon reasonable terms 
of admission for its distinctive export 
products into the markets of another 
country as a condition of entering into 
a commercial agreement with that 
country. 

It is difficult to understand, how- 
ever, how a principle that is suitable 
only to the control of the total trade 
of a country with all foreign countries, 
can reasonably be expected to apply to 
the arrangements for the incoming 
and outgoing trade with each foreign 
country. One might as well reason 
that, because it is desirable for a fam- 
ily not to have its total expenses for all 
purposes exceed its annual income 
from all sources, each household should 
attempt to establish a direct balance 
with each tradesman—on the same 
specious plea of “Buy from those who 
buy from you”—and expect that the 
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amount bought of “the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick maker” 
should depend upon the amount that 
each of those contributed to the family 
income by patronizing the father’s law 
office or the son’s haberdashery shop. 
Probably only a depression situation 
would give such wide currency to the 
equally fallacious expectation that the 
purchases from each other by any two 
countries should normally approxi- 
mate an annual balance, or be forced 
to do so. 


BILATERAL INEQUALITIES BALANCE 
Out In Wortp TRANSACTIONS 


Underlying international trade are 
certain basic economic facts: the di- 
versity in the climate, the natural re- 
sources, and the industries of the dif- 
ferent countries; the variations in 
developed skill and efficiency of their 
peoples in different lines; and the dif- 
ferences in the standards of living that 
have been developed. These largely 
determine, on the one hand, the char- 
acter and the volume of the products 
that any given country can advanta- 
geously export, and, on the other hand, 
the special nature of its import require- 
ments from abroad. Governmental 
arrangements for the regulation of 
trade between the nations are bound 
to get into a morass of hopeless com- 
plexities and lead ultimately to further 
all-around restriction if there is disre- 
garded the time-proved commercial 
fact that inequalities between the 
amount that one country sells another 
and the amount it buys from that 
country represent the normal and ex- 
pected state of affairs. These in- 
equalities between the different pairs 
of countries are balanced off in the 
aggregate transactions of world com- 
merce and finance—much as they are 
in the bookkeeping of each family or 
each commercial firm—through the 
triangular or many-sided movements . 
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of trade, services, and capital among 
all the nations. | 

Recently I had occasion te make an 
analysis of the bilateral trade balances 
during 1932 of twenty important com- 
mercial countries, which together ac- 
- counted for over three quarters of the 
total world commerce. I found that 
31 per cent of the foreign trace of these 
representative countries coasisted of 
excesses, either of imports or of ex- 
ports, that were not offset during the 
year by equal purchases from or by the 
other individual trading 2ountries. 
Assuming that the same proportion ap- 
plied to the trade of all countries, it 
would appear that if the effort were 
generally made to eliminate all “fav- 
orable” or “unfavorable” balances of 
trade between the ‘different pairs of 
nations, and if each countr:7 were to 
limit the volume of imports it ad- 
mitted from each of the oth=rs to the 
volume of goods‘sold to eazh of the 
other countries during the year, the 
aggregate world commerc: durmg 
1932, which was estimated as having 
shrunk to 26.4 billions of dollars. would 
have been further reduced to 18.2 bil- 
lions, or nearly one third. 

Of course, it is conceivable that the 
volume of trade exchanges batween 
any pairs of countries could be bal- 
anced on the higher rather than on the 
lower level. In practice, hcwever, it 
is more likely that insistence upon 
equalization of trade movements 
would result in the establishment of 
equilibrium closer to the lower level 
of the two currents of trade. That is, 
the larger exporting countty would 
probably have to reduce its shipments 
to the volume of its imports from the 
other country, thus resulting In a re- 
stricting rather than a liberating effect 
upon its internal producticn set-up, 
and possibly also upon its purchases of 
the materials or products of third 
countries. 
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The attempts during recent years at 
divers:on or substitution of trade have 
confirmed the expectation on basic 
economic grounds that, with the pos- 
sible exception of a few uniform staple 
commodities, such forced diversion of 
trade channels cannot readily or bene- 
ficially take place on any large scale. 
In many lines of consumers’ goods and 
even producers equipment, especially, 
it is obvious that this process of forc- 
ing the source of imports cannot be 
carried very far without complaint 
from buyers because they find them- 
selves obliged to pay higher prices for 
the replacement goods, or to accept 
produets without the desired qualities 
and characteristics found in those from 
the orginally preferred sources. 


Tue Most-Favorep-Natron or Com- 
PETITIVE EQUALITY PRINCIPLE 


Among the many new problems that 
challemge an observer of recent trends 
in foreign commercial policy, we can 
consider here only one more—but that 
a basic problem. Under the tradi- 
tional system of open and competitive 
international commerce, 
chiefly by private merchants and sub- 
ject to governmental limitation only 
in the costs of admission collected at 
custoris entry into each country, the 
most-favored-nation principle has 
served as a most essential balance 
wheel, as the assurance of equal op- 
porturity to all friendly competitors. 
During the depression, however, this 
principle has been considerably over- 
looked or evaded in the widespread re- 
sort tc quotas, exchange controls, and 
various types of preferential trade ar- 
rangerments between many countries. 
Some now frankly raise the question 
whether the principle is any longer of 
value. 

They ask whether world trade will 
not hereafter be regulated mainly by 
quotas and other quantitative or offi- 


conducted ` 
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cially planned -arrangements, perhaps 
with governments themselves arrang- 
ing for and carrying on a large part of 
such trade as is to move between 
countries. They question, therefore, 
whether any attempt to maintain or 
reéstablish the most-favored-nation 
principle—which they may recognize 
as having been a vital organ in the sys- 
tem of open and competitive private 
commerce—is not bound to be pro- 
gressively and definitely abandoned 
under the new order of things. 


ÅRE SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS To Br 
THE RULE oF TRADE? 


Much the same line of reasoning was 
heard during the period of disorganiza- 
tion in the years following the World 
War, with its divers emergency meas- 
ures and special arrangements, but the 
idea passed away as those conditions 
did. The resort in various countries 
during the present period to plans and 
programs for regulating domestic pro- 
duction and trade does, indeed, make 
the present foreign trade situation 
somewhat different. However, the 
obvious difficulties of regulating inter- 
national trade by quotas, exchange 
controls, and trade balancing arrange- 
ments, without almost inevitably in- 
volving injury to third countries and 
risking recurring complaints of dis- 
crimination, raise serious question— 
apart from the sheer difficulties inher- 
ent in the administration of these spe- 
cial trade measures—whether they 
can be expected to constitute the per- 
manent and general methods of regu- 
lating world commerce. 

Even the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, the sole international commod- 
ity agreement of recent years that 
embraced the principal wheat import- 
ing as well as exporting countries (al- 
though the obligation for remedial 
measures seems to have devolved 
thus far almost entirely upon the latter 
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group) and was designed to bring 
about an ultimate balance of world 
supply with demand of this important 
product, is reported to be meeting with 
difficulties. These have arisen largely 
because the agreement depends for its 
operation upon quantitative limitation 
and allocation of world exports, with 
the further difficult domestic problems 
of crop curtailment or centralized con- 
trol of the trade within the contracting 
countries that such an agreement nec- 
essarily requires.2 And you will recall 
that many have hoped, both at the 
London Economic Conference and 
since, that the International Wheat 
Agreement, so urgently needed to 
rationalize the chaotic world condition 
in this prime foodstuff, would serve as 
the forerunner of similar international 
arrangements for the organization of 
production and trade in various other 
staple commodities. 


ESSENTIAL Viratiry oF Most- 
FAVORED-NATION PRINCIPLE 


As for the most-favored-nation 
principle, it is highly doubtful whether, 
in the long run, it will or indeed can be 
abandoned, even if a certain measure 
of quantitative regulation of mterna- 
tional trade should survive the present 
emergency period. Would any impor- 
tant country be willing to waive 
entirely its present rights to the assur- 
ance of an equal competitive oppor- 
tunity for its producers in supplying 
the import needs of other countries? 
This assurance of competitive equality 
that was substantially attained þe- 
tween the nations prior to the depres- 
sion had been built up painfully 


? For summary of International Wheat Agree- 
ment, see Commerce Reports 11-18-33, page 333. 
For full text, see Treaty Information Bulletin, 
Sept. 1933, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. For current efforts to readjust export 
quotas and work out agreement upon minimum 
export prices, see dispatches from London in 
New York Times for early May 1934. 
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through the years by the persistent de- 
mands of merchants, and crystallized 
in agreements between governments, 
and appears to be the basic assumption 
and need of merchants in mcst lines of 
trade. Has not this been th- essential 
advantage sought by the NRA codes 
_ In the United States for tke various 
producers in the same line of industry, 
namely, the removal of unfa_r end un- 
equal conditions of competition? The 
principle apparently has ar intrinsic 
vitality that cannot be argred away, 
and it is not likely to be extinguished 
even during an emergency. 

Despite the considerable dissatisfac- 
tion voiced over the limiteticns im- 
posed by the most-favored-ration ob- 
ligation, it seems significant that this 
principle has only seldom Deen vio- 
lated during the depression =n the ad- 
justment of tariff duties between 
countries not politically related, and 
then principally in agreements with 
certain Danubian countries, whose 
position many recognize cs excep- 
tional. In fact, it has been observed 
during this past year that many gov- 


ernments which have themselves re- | 


sorted somewhat to these eecertional 
devices and arrangements for control 


” The essential vitality of the most-favored- 
nation principle and the importance haz nations 
attach to it, even in the midst of æ depression, 
were reflected at the London Econcmic Confer- 
ence last summer. In the report presented at 
the close of the Conference by the Committee on 
Tariffs and Commercial Policy, made ur of high- 
zanking representatives of the prince: pal govern- 
ments, the consensus of opinion deveoped in the 
Committee’s discussions of this subject was sum- 
marized, After declaring that the problem had 
been studied especially from the poirt o? view of 
the exceptions that might be allowec in order to 
make its application “more elastic and better 
suited to present conditions,” the Committee re- 
ported: 

“There was a general opinion in -avor of the 
maintenance of the most-favored-netion clause, 
in its unconditional and unrestricted form—nat- 
urally with the usually recognized exceptions-— 
stressing the points that it represerts the basis 
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of their import trade, have strenu- 
ously insisted upon their most-favored- 
nation rights—-often in quotas as well 
as in tariffs—-when their national 
products met what they considered 
distinctly unfair or discriminatory 
treatment under the import control 
measures of other countries. 


Neer ror BroapDER Score AND Less 
Rigwrry oF PRINCIPLE 


Mueh of the recent evasion and cur- 
rent impatience is not due to the most- 
favored-nation principle itself, but 
rather arises from too narrow and in- 
flexible application of that principle. 
There is need for agreement among the 
nations upon a scope of application of 
the principle to the operation of quotas 
and other types of import control, as 
well as to import duties, broad enough 
to avoid the temptation to seek easy 
soluticn of a difficult trade situation 
by resorting to unregulated methods of 
control. Moreover, there is too rigid 
insistence in some quarters upon there 
being absolutely no circumstances un- 
der which exceptions from the obliga- 
tion to treat everybody alike might be 
reasonably allowed. 


of all liberal commercial policy; and that any 
general and substantial reduction of tariffs by 
the metl od of bilateral treaties is only possible if 
the clause is unrestricted, and that this method 
would aroid the constant resumption of negotia- 
tions. 

“However, certain delegations manifested a 
strong tendency in favor of allowing new excep- 
tions in addition to those hitherto unanimously 
admittec, on the ground that, although the un- 
conditional and unrestricted most-favored-nation 
clause dees, under normal conditions, seeure for 
trade the indispensable minimum of guarantees 
and prevents arbitrary and discriminatory treat- 
ment, if insisted upon with tco great rigidity, it 
may obstruct its own purposes in a period of 
crisis and difficulty such as we are now passing 
through. ’ 

(For fall official report of the London Mone- 
tary and Economie Conference on this and other 
subjects, see League of Nations document “Conf. 
M. E. 22,” London, July 26, 1933.) 
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On the first point, I have already 
ventured certain suggestions with re- 
gard to the way in which the principle 
might be advantageously applied to 
quotas and other means of import con- 
trol so as to minimize their restrictive 
effect and incidental abuses, and to dis- 
locate as little as possible the relative 
competitive position normally enjoyed 
by the producers in various countries 
in supplying a given line of trade. On 
the second point, the rigidity of the 
present interpretation of the most- 
favored-nation obligation has been 
complained of durmg the last few 
years, particularly on the continent of 
Europe, on the ground that it presents 
a handicap on the working out of 
multilateral or broad regional agree- 
ments for the reciprocal moderation of 
trade barriers between the participat- 
ing countries, because it enables those 
who do not participate and who under- 
take no obligation themselves to claim 
equal right to the benefits of such 
agreements. 

This rigidity of interpretation has 
been cited as an obstacle to the various 
so-called Danubian’ Pacts, aiming at 
closer economic relations between the 
countries of Central and astern 
Europe. It has also been charged 
with obstructing the progress of any 
agreements of the type of the Ouchy 
Convention of 1932, by which Belgium, 
Luxemburg, and the Netherlands 
agreed to initiate a movement for the 
reciprocal and progressive lowering of 
the economic barriers between them, 
by the gradual reduction of existing 
duties to fixed low levels. The agree- 
ment was declared open to adherence 
by other nations, who could thus ob- 
tain the benefit of the gradual reduc- 
tions in the trade barriers of these 
countries by undertaking similar ac- 
tion themselves. However, the insist- 
ence of certain major countries upon 
their most-favored-nation rights is re- 
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ported to have prevented this Ouchy 
Convention from coming into opera- 
tion. 


EXCEPTION FOR COLLECTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS TO Repuce TRapE BARRIERS 


Some change in sentiment appears 
to have developed during the past year 
or so, which may satisfy the legitimate 
complaints against the unconditional 
most-favored-nation principle and still 
retain its essential value as a general 
safeguard against national discrimina- 
tions and friction-breeding controver- 
sies. Quite a number of the countries 
of Western Europe entered into agree- 
ments during the past year that in- 
volved preferential treatment or exclu- 
sive benefits on their part to certain 
natural products of particular coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, without much 
apparent objection to the agreements 
from outside treaty countries. 

Moreover, the suggestion by the 
Secretary of State of the United States 
at the London Economic Conference 
in July and at the Montevideo Pan- 
American Conference in December, 
that under certain conditions the bene- 
fits of multilateral agreements for the 
reduction of trade barriers that are 
open to adherence by all countries 
should not be insisted upon by non- 
participating countries, met with wide 
notice at London, and at ‘Montevideo 
was approved in principle by the rep- 
resentatives of all the American re- 
publics. 

This does not imply the desirability 
as a general practice of the conditional 
or special bargaining form of the most- 
favored-nation principle, which, in 
fact, lacks the essence of the idea of 
competitive equality. Moreover, a 
good deal of study still needs to be 
given to the practical feasibility and 
the probable effect of the many dif- 
ferent plans for larger economic group- 
ings that have been proposed, and con- 
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siderable clarification is needed of the 


circumstances under which 2 proposed 
collective tariff agreement should be 
considered as qualifying for special 
consideration on the part f nonpar- 
ticipating countries havirg general 
most-favored-nation agreements with 
any participants. 

However, if this excepticn in favor 
of collective agreements among groups 
of nations who are ready for the reduc- 
tion of barriers on the trace between 
them, without having to graat such ad- 
vantages to those who are not ~eady to 
undertake the same obligat.on, should 

“For the qualifying conditions tentatively 
suggested by Secretary of State Hall st London, 
see Report to the Conference, earlizr referred to, 
page 43; for those at Montevideo, see Treaty In- 
formation Bulletin 52, Jan. 1934, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 
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gain wide practical accepiance, we 
may zome day look back with satisfac- 
tion tpon this broad-gauge proposal to 
the rations by the United States as 
the move that broke the log jam and 
opened the way to at least one impor- 
tant channel for the freer flow of trade 
between the nations.!? 


2 THs type of multilateral action for reduc- 
tion of trade barriers or larger regional economic 
groupings, toward which favprable sentiment: ap- 
pears to be developing, should not be confused 
with collective agreements between a group of 
nation: which result in higher barriers against 
outside countries, nor with preferential arrange- 
ments between various areas simply on the 
grounc of their political relation, or between 
countres whose only special relation to each 
other .s that their territories are contiguous. 
Each cf these represents special problems which 
it world be beyond the scope of the present 
paper to discuss. 
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European International Trade 


By Emit LEDERER 


WILL do my best to characterize, 

from the European angle, the whole 
situation of international trade as con- 
nected with political movements, as it 
is at the present moment. 

Like all else in Europe, this situation 
is shifting from period to period, from 
year to year, even from month to 
month. This country is a dynamic 
country, I know, but the European 
continent is in some ways far more 
dynamic. This country is at least an 
economic unit, but there is no unity at 
all prevailing in Europe. The whole 
territory of Europe is not much larger 
than the territory of the United States, 
and the differences between the Euro- 
pean peoples may be no greater than 
the differences between some sections 
of this country. Still, that whole con- 
tinent, united by transportation and 
communication, is split up into so 
many countries, independent or at 
least desirous of being independent of 
one another, that the situation changes 
very swiftly. With changing political 
conditions, the economic movements, 
interests, and influence also change. 

I shall speak first on the differences 
between the present situation and that 
in prewar time; second, upon the rea- 
sons for the present strong tendency 
toward economic self-sufficiency and 
seclusion; and third, upon the pros- 
pects for the future. 

I was very pleased this morning to 
notice that the desire for free trade is 
evidently very strong, at least in this 
audience; but that is not the case in 
Europe. It will be my first task to 
analyze the reasons why it is not the 


case and why it cannot possibly be- 


while the present situation prevails. 
The peace treaties created many 


more countries in Europe than existed 
before the war. All those new states 
founded new industries. As all those 
industries were considered important 
as war industries, trade barriers grew 
up in all the countries to protect them. 
It is not necessary to point out that 
the protectionism in the new coun- 
tries intensified the same tendencies 
in the old ones. 


From DEBTOR ro Crepiror NATIONS 
AND REVERSE 


Beyond that, another feature comes 
into the picture, which is disturbing 
not only the economic life and the re- 
lations between the countries, but the 
whole structure of international inter- 
course. Because of the war, many 
countries which were creditor countries 
before became debtor countries, espe- 
cially Germany, and countries which 
were indebted to other nations, as 
the United States, became creditor 
countries. 

It is not very easy to change from 
the position of a creditor country to 
that of a debtor country, or the con- 
trary. Every country that is in- 
debted to other countries must grad- 
ually build up an active balance of 
trade to pay the interest on its debts 
and to pay those debts as far as possi- 
ble. An active balance of trade can 
be built up only by increased exports. 
In all old countries which export 
manufactured commodities, increased 
exports imply increased imports of 
raw materials, which again are to be 
paid for by additional exports. Thus 
the whole volume of foreign trade has 
to be increased if old countries want to 
extend their markets. 

On the other hand, all those coun- 
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tries, as the United States for nstance, 
which before the war were debtor 
countries and have now become credi- 
tor countries, ought to acknowledge 
that in this case the balance of trade 
is to be passive, or that they suzht to 
export less than they import, because 
that is the only way to receive pay- 
ments. 

Now, shifting from an active to a 
passive balance of trade is vary diff- 
cult, because it implies that many con- 
cerns whose existence is based on ex- 
ports have to look for markets within 
the country. As the exporfs which 
ought to be reduced are exports of 
agricultural commodities, and as the 
demand for these commodities in the 
country itself is rather inelastic, the 
situation implies a rearrangement of 
the whole productive system cf this 
country. Some one told me this morn- 
ing that in his opinion, at least 30 per 
cent of the American agricultural pop- 
ulation ought to be transferrec ta other 
vocations, because agricultural exports 
will probably never again be so high 
as they were in prewar times and up 
to 1921 or even 1927. 

This one fact, the shiftmg from 
debtor to creditor countries and the 
raverse, created or is responsible for a 
great part of all the troubles -n which 
we are entangled. As the creditor 
countries did not accept addit onal im- 
ports, the debtor countries, for in- 
stance Germany, could not develop 
s> quickly as necessary an active bal- 
ance of trade. , 

Moreover, the debtor countzies were 
offered loans from other countries, 
such as England and the United States. 
Those loans were almost al short- 
term loans, partly because th= legisla- 
tion in the debtor countries blocked 
the long-term loans of municipalities, 
states, and so on, and partly because 
the creditors themselves would make 
only short-term loans. Every credi- 
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tor wanted to sit near the door so as 
to be able to leave the room quickly. 
But as all creditors sat at the door, 
and as they were all nervous and all 
rushed out at the slightest sign of 
danger, a ‘panic was bound to come. 


Prewar TRADE System ABOLISHED 


This ‘panic came in 1931, when the 
whole system of trade barriers, now 
so highly developed, really came into 
existence. Europe had long been pre- 
pared for it. But at that time, to re- 
verse the trade balance and to increase 
the foreign exchange in debtor coun- 
tries, the quota system was invented 
and the most-favored-nation clause 
was attacked. But by these and other 
well-known means, the whole system 
of trade as we had been accustomed to 
it in prewar time, entirely disappeared. 

As we are usually primarily con- 
cerned with the momentary situation, 
and as people are usually elastic 
enough to adapt themselves very 
quickly to changing conditions, it may 
be neecful to remind you of only one 
fact. In 1902 the whole world became 
excited, especially Europe and this 
country, because Germany, by the so- 
called Euelow tariff, increased the duty 
on wheat, rye, and so on, from three 
marks fifty—about one dollar—to five 
marks. That meant that many im- 
ports did not pay any more. It did 
not meen that the whole stable system 
was endangered, but in some way it 
was disturbed. Now, the whole world 
has to accept the fact that this same 
duty on wheat and rye and so on, in 
Germany, changing with the price 
level on the world market, can be 
fixed by the Government as high as 
twenty-five marks per two hundred 
pounds, or five times as high as before 
the war. In percentages of the world 
market price, the duty in prewar times 
was abcut 20 to 25 per cent, and is now 
250 to 200 per cent. 
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But that is not the only disturbance. 
What is far more important in the case 
of other commodities is that even if 
importers are willing to pay the duty, 
they are prevented from importing, 
either by quota restrictions or by re- 
strictions in foreign exchange. 

All these regulations are really doing 
away with all kinds of international 
trade. Of course, the merchants are 
very energetic and dynamic, and they 
try to find an outlet. The whole in- 
ternational trade naturally was not 
crushed down entirely, but it was re- 
duced to a level that no prewar econ- 
omist or politician would have believed 
possible without wrecking the whole 
economic system of the world. Well, 
as I have said, people are so patient 
and so adaptable that they have en- 
dured what has happened. We cannot 
know whether this whole movement 
is the result of permanent forces or 
whether it is a situation that will pass. 


Prewar Reasons ror Free TRADE 


Before discussing the reasons for 
the present trade restrictions, I wish 
to mention some of the main facts 
which were the basis for the compara- 
tively free trade in prewar times. 

First, European agriculture was car- 
ried on during the nineteenth century 
under conditions of diminishing re- 
turns; that meant increasing prices of 
food in European countries, higher 
wages, and, on the basis of the Ricar- 
dian theory, lower profits. The in- 
dustries in England and, later, on the 
Continent therefore insisted on free im- 
ports to reduce the wages and increase 
the profits. The fight between agri- 
culturists and industrialists ended with 
a victory for the industrialists, who 
succeeded in doing away with all tariffs 
_on food. That was the basis of the 
free trade in Europe, and a powerful 
interest was, as you see, behind this 
movement. 
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There was a second interest: Free 
trade meant new markets, new fields 
for investment, and the people of all 
European countries believed they 
could safely invest in foreign countries, 
many thousands of miles away, with- 
out real control over those countries. 
That fact shows that all people be- 
leved in the permanency of the condi- 
tions just then prevailing. Now, it is 
a most fantastic idea to regard any’ 
situation as constant. A situation 
never remains constant, especially in 
Europe. And still, people believed 
that by opening up new markets they 
would open new fields for investment 
promising permanently higher returns 
on their invested capital. 

All warnings, for instance by Ri- 
cardo, not to invest abroad because of 
political dangers, were disregarded, 
and a large volume of investments 
commenced to flow from England, 
from France, from Germany, to all 
countries of the world. This meant 
increased exports to those countries, 
as export of capital is identical with ex- 
port of commodities. That was a sec- 
ond powerful factor in the free-trade 
movement, because a country cannot 
export if it bars imports. A large 
number of capitalists were interested 
in this opening of new fields for invest- 
ment, especially because the interest 
rate will gradually go down if capital is 
restricted to investments in its own 
country. The-rate can be kept up 
only if new fields of investment with 
higher yields are exploited. 

The third reason for the develop- 
ment of free trade was division of la- 
bor. The division of labor became far 
more detailed and more nearly per- 
fect through international trade, and 
this naturally meant a higher stand- 
ard of living for the whole people. 

Fourth, through foreign trade, de- 
mands became dynamic. “New ideas 
about consumption sprang up. As 
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one of the main ways of creating a 
dynamic system is to discover new 
necessities, to find new markets and 
to work for them, and thus to enlarge 
’ the whole amount of production, we 
need not be surprised that all people 
believing in progress, in new produc- 
tion, and so on, became interested im 
free trade. 

Fifth, the opposition to ‘ree trade 
was very weak. The peasants’ inter- 
ests were not well represenzed in the 
first part of the nineteent2 century 
in Europe. Theold crafts, which were 
eliminated by free trade and big indus- 
try, were not well representzd, either. 
So there was little resistance against 
the movement for free trade in the 
middle of the nineteenth certury. 


Basic CHANGES SINCE THE WAR 


Now all those facts have changed. 
I believe the present situation is not 
entirely due to the fact that iew ideas, 
new interests, have sprung up here and 
there. The basic facts hav changed 
as a consequence of the war. The rea- 
sons for trade barriers ar2 now as 
strong as were those in prewar time 
for comparatively free trate. That 
makes for a very serious situation, and 
should be duly considered ky all who 
believe in and fight for a retarn to the 
old ideas and the old situat:on. It is 
a question whether the new facts can 
be changed entirely or largely in a 
short time. 

First, the conditions of dimmishing 
returns do not exist any more, or at 
least they are suspended for the time 
being. Due to the war, agricultural 
production was enlarged in all coun- 
tries, and therefore new methods were 
mvented, old ones were improved, and 
prices were cut down. Witk lower 
food prices and higher wages, the ex- 
_ penditure for food being less moortant 
than formerly, the great interest of 
. the European industry for Zree trade 
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vanisted, and all the agrarian inter- 
ests against free trade were brought 
into the foreground. The weight of 
the agrarian Interests was increased 
by the hope that better prices for agri- 
culture would improve the inner mar- 
ket for manufactured commodities. 
Second, investments abroad are 
not sa favored any more, because the 
dangers of those investments are very 
apparent. Nobody dares to invest in 


. foreign countries if his own govern- 


ment ts not strong enough to guarantee 
the payment of interest and ultimately 
the pūncipal of the debts. 

The third point is that tremendous 
economic interests have grown up 
against free trade. In 1830-50, the 
main :nterests against free trade were 
the peasants, the old crafts, and some 
new icdustries. But now tremendous 
plants have been built up in all indus- 
tries, and these ask for protection. 
Thus the interests calling for protec- 
tion of the home market are far greater 
than they ever were in prewar times, 
and tkat is an important factor in the 
situation. 

Fourth: there are many new, small 
countries in Europe that would be in- 
terested in free trade. The smaller 
the co.ntry, the greater the advantage 
of free trade, as the small country can- 
not produce on all lines. It has to 
specialize its production, and is fa- 
vored by division: of labor through- 
out the world. But, for political rea- 
sons, 20 tendency toward free trade 
prevails even in those small countries. 


Protectionist Reasons IN LARGE 
COUNTRIES 


The same holds true for the large 
countries, where two facts account for 
the present situation. The first is that 
there zhe division of labor can be car- 
ried to such a degree that production 
can be developed very extensively and 
quickly, even without foreign trade. 
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That is, it seems to me, a very impor- 
tant fact, which entirely changes the 
situation. In prewar time even the 
large countries were more or less spe- 
cialized. They had their special fields 
in which they developed. Now all in- 
dustries are important for war. Fur- 
thermore, by modern technology, and 
by developing the training of the work- 
ers, the conditions for manufacturing 
industries are more or less equalized 
throughout the world; and the more 
they are equalized, the more it is pos- 
sible to produce cotton yarn or ma- 
chines everywhere, whether in Japan 
orinEngland. Thus, the idea of mak- 
ing national production sufficient for 
the needs of the country is tied up with 
the rapid: technological development 
during and since the war. Therefore, 
modern technology, which formerly 
influenced the development for free 
trade, now works against it. 
Concerning the large countries, an- 
other point may be mentioned: Espe- 
clally in this country, the idea comes 
up of controlling the fluctuations of 
the business cycle. If you are able, by 
credit control or by influencing the 
celerity of growth in the upswing, to 
smooth the waves of the business cycle, 
you possibly cannot allow your policy 
to be disturbed suddenly by heavy im- 
ports. If, for instance, during depres- 
sion you stimulate production, and by 
public works or by subsidizing indus- 
try you increase prices, then if there 
were free trade the other countries 
would take advantage of your efforts 
by exporting their commodities to you. 
That would work immediately to re- 
duce the price level and to check your 
policy. You can carry on your inde- 
pendent business-cycle policy only if 
you are able to control the foreign 
trade with regard to that policy. This 
applies also to the movement of capi- 
tal, and that may be one of the deter- 
mining factors in a future policy. In 
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that case a special machinery will have 
to be set up and maintained. All 
those features of quota, currency regu- 
Jation, and so on, will then be strength- 
ened. 

It may be that we are not very 
pleased with this picture, but I deem 
it my duty to analyze the situation as 
it is, and to consider the question 
whether there are or are not economic 
reasons for this movement for higher 
trade barriers. It seems to me that 
we cannot simply say, “Oh, in prewar 
times all was excellent, we have only to 
return to the policy of prewar times.” 
I should be very pleased if it were pos- 
sible to return, but whether it is possi- 
ble or not depends upon the real facts, 
and my intention is to give some of 
those facts which I consider of greatest 
importance, not only in the European 
but m the American situation as 
well, 

This leads us to the third point: 
What have we to expect from this situ- 
ation? ‘There are two questions with 
which I want to deal—the question of 
the United States and Europe, and the 
European question in itself, 


SHIFT IN UNITED States EXPORTS 


So far as the United States and Eu- 
rope are concerned, the foreign trade of 
the United States in recent years, com- 
pared with prewar time, has shifted 
gradually (not very much, for that 
takes time) from European markets 
to other markets. From 1913 to 1925 
(I take the year 1925 because there 
existed a rather stable situation) the 
exports of the United States changed. 
They were reduced, but the reduction 
was very differently distributed in the 
various markets. The exports to Eu- 
rope went down from $1,500,000,000 to 
$1,185,000,000, or 20 per cent. The 
exports to northern America remained 
rather stable, changing from $605,000- 
000 to $560,000,000, a reduction of only 
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7 percent. To South America the ex- 
ports increased from $146,200,000 to 
$158,000,000. To Asia they were more 
than doubled—from $207,€00,000 to 
$427,000,000, or more thax 100 per 
cent. The same holds true 7or Africa, 
from $28,000,000 to $59,00¢,0C0. 
This shift in the foreign trad is due 
to the fact that the European markets 
do not import so many focdszuffs as 
before. The European courtries have 
become self-sufficient in th.s respect. 
Even Germany is able nowadays to 
produce nearly all it wants in food- 


stuffs for its own population. In pre-_ 


war times, nobody believed that 
Germany would ever be akle to sup- 
port herself. But due to the rapid 
technological development during the 
war, the German peasant and the large 
landowner really produce far more. 
On the other hand, consumption has 
declined, or at least has not advanced. 
Consequently imports have cropped 
considerably, especially in zll cereals. 
That is reflected in the facs that the 
exports from the United States to Eu- 
rope are reduced relatively ard even 
absolutely. : 

I suppose the European ccuntries 
sooner or later will stop all :mports of 
agricultural commodities whieh now 
come not only from this ccaintry but 
also from Canada, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia. They will develop their own 
agriculture, importing what they need 
from agrarian European states, such as 
Hungary, Rumania, andsocn.- They 
will continue to import raw materials, 
naturally, as they will never be able to 
support themselves in these, especially 
in cotton, copper, and wool. With re- 
gard to some of these comm5dities the 
position of this country 1s very strong. 
It can at least lead in competition by 
extending credit. 

1From 1927 to 19380 the imports of wheat 


from other continents to European countries 
dropped: from 16 million tons to 10 million tons. 
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Movement Towarp AUTARCHY 


This development in Europe is con- 
sistenz with the fact that the large 
countzies move to some kind of au- 
tarchy. I believe, according to the 
impressions I have had in the last 
three or four years, that the tendency 
towarl autarchy, toward internal pro- 
ducticn for national needs, is increas- 
ing rapidly, especially in the large 
countries; and this tendency is (I 
am scrry to say it) to some extent 
natural, 

I was very much impressed by an 
expertence I had in Russia not quite 
two years ago. There was an excur- 
sion cf engineers and economists to 
study economic planning. - One eve- 
ning we visited a workers’ club. 
There were big maps on the wall repre- 
senting the foreign trade of Russia, 
showing all those countries from which 
Russia imports its machinery and all 
its manufactured products, and where 
it exports its own commodities. A 
young worker with whom we spoke 
said, “Well, that is now. But come 
back after five years. We will produce 
all thet ourselves.” Although he had 
been brought up in the tradition of in- 
ternationalism, it was cuite natural for 
him (and he did not even notice the 
contrediction) to be in his heart a 
hard-boiled autarchist, who wanted his 
people to produce all for themselves 
and to be independent of the outside 
world 

Now, if all necessary raw materials 
are ta be found in the country, if all 
kinds of industry are.developed, if agri- 
culture is not under conditions of 
diminishing returns, then, for a man 
who is not trained in classical eco- 
nomics, who does not believe in the ne- 
cessit for division of labor throughout 
the world, who does not believe in 
pacifism, who does not know how split 
up ard specialized modern industry 
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really is, it seems quite natural that 
his country will be able gradually to 
produce all it wants. 

This feeling is a very important fact, 
it is a psychological background of the 
whole movement toward autarchy. It 
is backed by the fact that the techno- 
logical development did away with the 
original division of labor between the 
old industrial countries to a large ex- 
tent, and that even old industrial coun- 
tries (perhaps with the exception of 
Great Britain) gradually became self- 
supporting in agriculture. Thus an 
entirely new situation is created, not 
to be compared with the high-tariff 
system of prewar Europe, which aimed 
principally at the protection of some 
industries. Nowadays there are the 
great nations (the United States of 
America, the commonwealth of British 
nations, Russia) drifting toward au- 
tarchy. There are the European 
countries reducing their imports in 
agricultural commodities. This whole 
development is a result of the war, for 
the reasons mentioned above. 


Importance oF Forren TRADE TO 
SMALL COUNTRIES 


Now, if that is so, what about the 
small countries? There are other 
countries which rely on a certain group 
of producing industries, monocul- 
turists in agriculture and specialized 
industries, which are naturally de- 
pendent on foreign trade. 

The following figures show that for- 
eign trade is much more important for 
small countries than for large ones. 
Take for instance this country. Im- 
ports and exports, counted per head 
of population in 1930, were $25 in im- 
ports and $30 in exports. They were 
not much more for Germany, the re- 
spective figures being $40 and $50. 
But take Belgium. The exports per 
head of population in 1930 were $107 
and the imports $90, or four times as 
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high as in this country. They were 
higher yet in Denmark, with $150 and 
$130. The figures are high in Swit- 
zerland and also in Great Britain, 
which is relying on imports far more 
than any other nation, because of the 
deficiencies of its agriculture and its 
raw material supply. 

The dependence on international 
trade is very different in different coun- 
tries. The international trade in this 
country may be about 10 per cent of 
the basic activity. It may be 25 per 
cent in Germany, and it is surely far 
more than that in Belgium and Den- 
mark. All those countries would be 
ruined if they were cut off from inter- . 
national trade. For them, exports are 
a question of life or death, as they can- 
not possibly maintain their production 
without imports. Germany, though a 
big country, is, with regard to foreign ` 
trade, exactly in the situation of a 
small country, though its policy has 
disregarded this fact, especially in the 
last years. 

Therefore countries such as Den- 
mark, Belgium, the Scandinavian 
countries, and the Netherlands, are 
bound to adheré to free trade, and are 
really the soldiers for free trade m the 
world. Of course, they have tariffs, 
too. No country can do without tar- 
iffs, because its interests are mtensive 
and have to be protected. Still, these 
countries adhere more or less to the 
idea of foreign trade and want to ex- 
tend that trade—a very difficult thing 
to do if the large countries cut them- 
selves off. Germany ought to take the 
same position; but unhappily, under 
the influence of agrarian interests, in 
the last years backed especially by the 
National Socialists, Germany has done 
more than any other nation to debase 
the idea of free trade and to replace it 
by the ideology of autarchy, so incon- 
sistent with her own real interests. 
The irony of history now forces on ' 
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Germany a policy towards free trade— 
perhaps too late. 


Movement Toward EccncmIc 
UNION 


How may this situation ke solved? 
In Europe there has been a revival of 
the idea of the so-called G-ossraum- 
wirtschaft, or the union cf several 
smaller countries to build tp one 
zreater country in which, by compara- 
tively free trade, the division of labor 
may be balanced. Such movements 
are very familiar to every Student of 
European history. For mstance, as 
late as 1830, Germany consisted of 
about thirty independent smaller or 
zreater states which were separated 
from one another by trade barriers, so 
that a commodity brought for instance 
from Königsberg in the east to the 
Swiss frontier had to pass a great many 
barriers. In 1830 Germany did away 
with all tariffs in the whole territory of 
the later German monarchy. 

Such movements, as I saic, are well 
known, but they are always part of a 
political movement. The movement 
for the German Tariff Uniona m 1830 
was the forerunner ‘of the political 
union of all German states into one 
Reich. Similarly, all provincia! tariffs 
in France were abolished in ~he eight- 
senth century, creating a urified and 
homogeneous French kingiom. In 
Europe today, this tendency toward a 
zreater economy, a Grossrmmumwirt- 
schaft, is political, too, because it is 
bound up with the intentior to unite 
some countries in Europe under a 
political leadership. This tendency 
therefore meets opposition ir. political 
as well as in economic fields. 

What are the prospects of such a 
Grossraumurrtschaft if we consider it 
as an economic proposition? The situ- 
ation is very difficult, because the main 
element in this union woulc be Ger- 
many. Germany’s aim is ta combine 
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its own productive forces with those 
of the southern countries. But the 
southern countries of Europe can ac- 
cept this combination cnly if they can 
export more commodities into Ger- 
many, and that would necessitate Ger- 
many’s reducing its imports from other 
countries. But by that it would lose 
its important markets, especially in 
Northern Europe. The German ex- 
port situation is very complicated, not 
only three cornered but twenty cor-` 
nered, as Germany pays for practically 
all imports of raw materials with ex- 
ports to the Northern European coun- 
tries. ‘Therefore, it would lose far 
more markets than it could gain. For 
that reason this whole project is prob- 
ably rot economically sound. That 
is why we find in the present official 
German policy a struggle of different 
ideas: on the one hand autarchy, on 
the other hand free trade, on the 
third, Grossraumwirtschaft. Hence, 
the situation in Europe is extremely 
complicated, and the way out invisible. 


No Hope ror Frees TRADE 


In conclusion, I might say there are 
some tendencies toward unification, 
but they too are bound up with ideas 
of a political union. But as political 
unions are not to be expected between 
countries which have great political 
differences or which are not ready to 
forfeit their sovereignty, this tendency 
may nct beas successful as it was a hun- 
dred years ago. Therefore I believe 
that we cannot expect any consider- 
able reduction in the trade barriers for 
the time being, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned apart from some deviations in 
internetional trade—especially not be- 
tween “European countries and other 
continents. There are some move- 
ments—political, intellectual, idealis- 
tic—there are some people who fight 
fiercely and with the best intention for 
free trede; but if we consider the facts 
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as they are, we cannot possibly expect 
those intentions to be materialized. 
The main reason upon which I base 
this belief is the following: The move- 
ment for free trade in the nineteenth 
century was bound up with a parallel 
movement for democracy, because de- 
mocracy, ‘meaning liberty, free ex- 
change of thoughts and convictions, 
included at once free migration of peo- 
ple, of commodities, and of capital. 
Now, as all countries close their fron- 
tiers against one another, not only 
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with regard to commodities but also 
with regard to thoughts and capital, 
we cannot possibly expect that the ' 
movement for free trade and the 
movement for a unification of Europe 
in one customs union will be successful. 

In so far as European countries are 
dictatorships, they are by their very 
structure not adapted for a system. of 
free trade. All those smaller or greater 
dictatorships want themselves to dic- 
tate—and no dictator will submit to 
other dictators. 
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The Collapse of the Peace Movement 


By Franx H. Simorps 


HE question of the collapse of the 

peace movement, as I see it, pre- 
sents three aspects. The frst con- 
c2rns the fact of the breakdawn, the 
second its causes, and the chird its 
consequences. 

As to the reality of the colapse it- 
self, there can be little difference of 
opinion. The shipwreck of -he Eco- 
nomic Conference last summer, the 
failure of the Disarmament Conference 
last autumn, and the still more recent 
resumption of a world-wide race in 


armaments constitute conclusive evi-. 


dence of the decisive arres- of the 
efforts to establish world order More- 
aver, as a consequence of thet arrest, 
Europe is again thinking and talking 
about conflict as it did betwen 1905 
and 1914; that is, in.the years just 
preceding the outbreak of tte World 
War. 

As to the League of Naticns, what 
fact could be more significent than 
the absence from Geneva of four of 
the seven great powers of the world, 
ramely: Japan, Germany, Soviet Rus- 
sia, and the United States? Again, a 
fith, Italy, threatens secessicn unless 
the machinery is reorganized to trans- 
form the League into another Concert 
cf Europe to reconcile the national pol- 
izies of the great powers at the expense 
cf the rights of the small. Finally, on 
the Continent new exclusive alhances 
are taking the place of the od collec- 
tive association at Geneva, wile Italy 
and Germany face each other in hos- 
tile posture over the bleeding body of 
Austria. 

For practical purposes, then, the 
League of Nations has passed out of 
the present picture. Autharity, po- 


litical mfluence, moral weight—these 
have been lost to it in the three great 
disasters of recent days which together 
have skown it to be unable to halt 
economic strife, political anarchy, or re- 
surgent nationalism. Today men dif- 
fer as te whether a new war in Europe 
is an immediate or an eventual pros- 
pect, bit they do not deny that for 
several years the whole direction of 
events .n the Old World has been to- 
ward new conflict, or that the first vic- 
tim of the catastrophic change has 
been the League itself. In a word, op- 
timism today is comprehended in the 
belief taat Europe will modify its pres- 
ent course before it is too late, while 
pessimém insists that it is already too 
late. 


UNIVERSAL DESIRE FOR PEACE 


Now why has this obvious collapse 
taken place? After all, we are only a 
decade and a half away from the close 
of the most terrible of all conflicts. 
Most ct you who read this can recall 
the dees and passionate outcry of peo- 
ples of all nations on the morning of 
the firs. Armistice Day—“ Never again 
at any price!” 

By means of the Covenant of the 
League, the Kellogg Pact, and other 
similar agreements, the peacemakers of 
the wold have undertaken to give ef- 
fective expression to that demand for 
peace which was voiced so universally 
fifteen vearsago. And yet, hardly was 
that machinery brought to a prelimi- 
nary sage of effectiveness when the 
nations of the world visibly turned 
their backs upon it. No other paradox 
has ever been at once so striking and 
so trag < as that presented by the com- 
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pletion of the first stage in the in- 
ternational organization of world 
peace and the simultaneous explosion 
of a world-wide passion for nation- 
alism. 

Has this explosion been the conse- 
quence of any formal and conscious re- 
jection by peoples of that passion for 
peace so universal at the close of the 
World War? Do peoples now desire 
war where yesterday they still longed 
for peace? Despite all the violent ex- 
pressions of extreme nationalism in 
many quarters, I do not believe it. 
Even those, dictators whose eventual 
purpose it may perhaps be to precipi- 
tate new conflicts are still careful to 
punctuate programs which can be real- 
ized only by violence, by protestations 
of devotion to peace. 

But if peoples still desire peace—and 
I for one believe they do—that fact 
only makes the present situation more 
bewildering than ever. For there is 
the impressive mass of machinery de- 
signed to promote and preserve peace, 
and there is the evident desire of the 
millions to escape the horrors of war. 
In a word, the engine and the power to 
run it exist. Nevertheless, the power 
is not applied and the engine does not 
run. 


Peace Macutnery SOUGHT FOR 
Nationa ENDS 


Why? Because, in my judgment, 
the peace movement which has per- 
formed miracles in the creation of the 
machinery for organizing peace has as 
yet achieved next to nothing in bring- 
ing home to majorities in all countries 
the basic truth that the price of inter- 
national peace is the modification of 
national policies and even the sacri- 
fice of national rights. As a conse- 
quence, peoples everywhere continue 
to demand that the League shall be 
employed to advantage their own in- 
terests, and steadfastly resist every 
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attempt by Geneva to hamper those 
interests. 

Thus, the people of the United States 
supported the action of the Senate in 
rejecting American membership in the 
League because they saw in it the pref- 
ace to a superstate dangerous to their 
own sovereignty. The'British rejected 
the Protocol of Geneva because they 
perceived that it might engage their 
fleet and finance to preserve world 
order at the direction of the League 
Council. The French upheld their 
Government in its persistent effort to 
make the League the guarantor of the 
security of France. The Germans fol- 
lowed Stresemann into the League 
when they hoped to get territorial re- 
vision and armament parity at Geneva, 
and followed Hitler out again when 
they failed. The Japanese sought 
membership in the League when it 
increased their prestige, and indorsed 
withdrawal when the League opposed 
their Manchurian adventure. 

Half a decade ago the peoples of all 
nations approved the action of their 
governments in ratifying the Kellogg 
Pact, but they also applauded the 
course of those governments in bury- 
ing that pact under a mass of reser- 
vations. Nor did they for a single 
moment recognize that the efficacy of 
the pact would turn not upon the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of 
policy, but upon the abandonment of 
policies which could be realized alone 
by war. On the contrary they pro- 
ceeded to employ the machinery of the 
League as a means to attain national 
ends. That is why what is needed to- 
day is not a revised Kellogg Pact, but 
a new Pact of Paris by the terms of 
which nations will renounce the use of 
the League of Nations itself as an in- 
strument of national policy. 

At the close of the World War the 
peace movement was launched upon 
the basis of two primary assumptions: 
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first, that peoples everywhere desired 
peace; and second, that the problem 
was exclusively to make thai desire ef- 
fective by providing the machinery for 
collective internationalaction. Butal- 
though the desire still survives and the 
machinery now exists, the past four 
years have seen a swift retarn to the 
conditions which prevailed between 
1904 and 1914, when the World War 
was coming on apace. In “act, in at 
least one respect, present zonditions 
are even worse than those of two dec- 
ades ago; for today, to political na- 
tionalism there is added eccmomic na- 
tionalism. 

Fifteen years after the Armistice 
there stands out in stark clarity the 
tragic fact that over Europe a wave of 
exclusive and exacerbated nationalism 
is sweeping irresistibly. I-aly, Ger- 
many, Poland, and Yugoslavia have 
succumbed. France is in tke balance. 
Even in Great Britain the cause of the 
- League is visibly on the decline. In 
Asia, Japan is in the hands of a military 
junta whose purposes are perfectly in- 
dicated by the Manchurian apisode. 
All over the world, goverrments are 
adopting armament programs of pre- 
war proportions, with papular ap- 
proval. 


Pusiic Oprnion Is NATIGNALISTIC 


It was Woodrow Wilson’s thesis that 
the World War was precipitated by 
unrepresentative rulers anc. rzaction- 
ary statesmen. He believed the peo- 
ple were peaceful but helpless, and that 
the problem was to provid cpportu- 
nity for the peace-loving majorities to 
express their will. But every one that 
has attended international conferences 
in the postwar period knows that it is 
not personal hostility but pclitical fear 
that invariably leads delegates to take 
stands which are fatal to agreement. 
These delegates know that while they 
can win applause at home far a defense 
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of nat.onal interests abroad, they face 
political death if they assume respon- 
sibility for concessions which alone 
could permit achievement. 

These delegates also know full well 
that the millions who cheerfully sign 
the petitions for disarmament which 
choke the corridors of Geneva also 
elect the legislators who pass measures 
insuring armamént increases. If you 
lived ia Washington, as I do, you would 
discover what every politician could 


‘ tell ycu-—that there is not a vote in the 


best international project, but there is 
a sure election in the poorest national- 
istic s.ogan. Majorities can be had at 
all tines in both Houses of Congress 
for any naval increase; but even those 
Senators who in private favor the 
Worle Court prefer that a record vote 
should be postponed until after the 
present election year. 

When Secretary Stimson at the Na- 
val Cenference discussed a consultative 
pact to save the projected Five-Power 
Treaty, Washington rocked with re- 
bellion and the project was promptly 
dropped. By contrast, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt halted the Economic 
Conference last summer to protect his 
own recovery program, American ap- 
plause was nation-wide. These two 
failures were equally disastrous to the 
cause of world order; vet the American 
people, who commended the decisive 
actior. in each case, still remain satis- 
fied of their own fidelity to the cause 
of wcrld peace and of their services 
alike to military and economic dis- 
armament. l 

Is mot the fundamental cause of the 
contemporary collapse of the peace 
movement disclosed in this patent 
paradox revealed in the wish of peoples 
for peace and their demand for policies 
whick make peace impossible? After 
all, it must be clear that the problem 
of peace is not to be solved wholly or 
mainty by the creation of machinery 
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suitable to maintain order. Those 
who, like myself, have in the past criti- 
cızed the peace movement have never 
quarreled with its objectives or con- 
demned the League, the Covenant, 
and the Kellogg Pact in themselves. 
On the contrary we have argued that 
to assume that because these instru- 
ments existed peoples would insist that 
they be used effectively was to indulge 
in a dangerous illusion. 

Ii Mr. Wilson’s conceptions had 
been exact, the Italian people would 
have forced Mussolini to abandon his 
nationalistic gospel and go to Geneva 
instead of establishing a new Italian 
bloc at Rome; the German people 
would have compelled Hitler to sup- 
port the liberty of Austria instead of 
seeking to suppress it; and the Japa- 
nese would have swept the govern- 
ment of the hour out of power in the 
Manchurian affair. But of course 
nothing of the sort happened, be- 
cause the people in all three countries 
were thinking nationalistically; and, 
as a consequence, they applauded 
their masters who acted nationalistic- 
ally. 

During the past few years, while the 
leaders of the peace movement have 
been busy at Geneva laboring to for- 
mulate the Protocol to close the gap 
between the Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact, to discover definitions for aggres- 
sion and for offensive weapons, Musso- 
lini has marched on Rome, Hitler has 
staged the reunion of Potsdam, and 
Japan has penetrated to the Great 
Wall of China. In the light of this 
evidence can there be any question as 
to the direction in which popular opin- 
ion has moved all over the world? Is 
it not plain that nationalism has every- 
where triumphed over international- 
ism because it has concentrated its 
attention upon the man and not upon 
the machine, upon peoples and not 
upon pacts? 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE COLLAPSE 


What then are to be the conse- 
quences of the present collapse of the 
peace movement? To say, as is com- 
monly said, that the League of Nations 
is dead as a result of it, is to say a 
stupid thing. For the League, like 
the Kellogg Pact, was never an ani- 
mate thing. Life or death always re- 
sided in the will of the various nations 
to employ or ignore the machinery of 
Geneva—and it still resides there. 
But, on the other hand, to assert that 
the League can be revived by revision 
of its covenant is to fall into the same 
error. 

Certain consequences of the collapse 
are, moreover, plain even today. For 
the masses everywhere, World peace is 
again coming to seem only an idle 
dream, and international coöperation 
no more than an empty illusion. Ge- 
neva, like The Hague before it, is daily 
being more completely classed with 
Utopia in the minds of majorities. 
With the arrival of Hitler, Europe has 
consciously passed from a postwar to 
a prewar era. Its statesmen are now 
laboring frantically by means of the 
traditional device of alliances and blocs 
to postpone a conflict they no longer 
expect to prevent permanently. 

What then of the future? Today 
we can see clearly the fact of the col- 
lapse of the peace movement disclosed 
alike by the new rush to armaments 
and by the ever rising tide of national- 
ism. Nor is the basic cause of the col- 
lapse less apparent. In the decisive 
postwar years, the peace movement 
has been unable to enlist the support 
of the masses. It has offered peoples 
everywhere a program of internation- 
alism, but peoples everywhere have 
“gone” nationalistic. 

If the disaster is not to prove defini- 
tive, Is it not plain that it is the peace 
movement itself and not the League of 
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Nations that must be reorganized? 
For does any one think that the mil- 
lions who are today marching with 
Mussolini or heiling with Hitler are to 
be won back tomorrow ky changes 


in the wording of the Ccvenant or- 


amendment of the text of tne Kellogg 
Pact? 

After all, the whole peace movement 
rested upon the primary essumption 
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that it had world opinion behind it; 
but every crisis in the past four years 
has demonstrated that it was the dicta- 
tors who had national opinion behind 
them, and that world opinion, even 
when it existed, could not make itself 
felt within national frontiers. At 
Geneva the peace movement has con- 
structed a magnificent church, but 
what of the congregation? 


Frank H. Simonds, Litt.D., ts a journalist in 
Washington, D.C. He is a contributor to a syndi- 
cate of fifty American and foreign newspapers and 
is author of ‘ History of the World War” in five 
volumes, “Cen Europe Keep the Peace,” and 
“America Faces the Next War.” 


The Problem of the Munitions Industry 


By H. C, Encrrarecat 


IR WILLIAM WHITE was one of 

the leading British armament sales- 
men of the last generation. He had a 
biographer who told many stories of 
the activities of his hero. When he 
stopped to appraise these activities he 
wrote the following now famous sen- 
tence: “Great armament firms haveno 
national or political prejudices. They 
are concerned, not with the ulterior ob- 
jects of war, but with the immediate 
means by which victory may be se- 
- cured; and the value of such abstract 
ideas as justice and liberty, they leave 
to the discussion of idle and metaphys- 
ical minds.” 

This was the appraisal of a friendly 
biographer. Interpreted in another 
way it means that the armament in- 
dustry has only one point of view, and 
that is the commercial. It knows no 
politics, it knows no friends, it knows 
neither right nor wrong in interha- 
tional relations. It knows but one 
thing—customers. If you can pay, 
you can buy. And that, I think, con- 
stitutes one of the great problems of 
the armament industry. It is the 
conflict between the internationalism 
of science, industry, commerce, and 
finance, and the nationalism of politics. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS IGNORED 


The point of view of the armament 
industry, by and large, is international, 
because this business is created, oper- 
ated, and controlled by the scientist, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, and 
the banker. Not infrequently this in- 
ternationalism is carried to a point 
where national political considerations 
are completely ignored. How far this 
practice prevails may be seen from a 


number of mstances of recent world 
politics. 

Europe today has an attack of 
“nerves,” due particularly to the rise 
of Hitler in Germany. But the arma- 
ment makers in the various countries 
have apparently never heard of this. 
Several months ago an item appeared 
on the front page of the New York 
Herald-Tribune stating that Schneider, 
the French arms company, had sold 
four hundred tanks to the Hitler gov- 
ernment and had shipped them through 
the Netherlands in order to conceal the 
transaction. Aside from the fact that 
this sale completely ignored political 
conditions, it was a violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles which forbade the 
possession of tanks by Germany. In 
Great Britain, the Hitler government 
placed an order for sixty of the latest 
British bombing planes. The British 
Air Ministry refused permission to 
fill this order. But that was several 
months ago, and apparently the situ- 
ation has changed; for when Sir Her- 
bert Lawrence, the president of Vick- 
ers, was recently asked in Parliament 
whether he could give assurance that 
Vickers was not now selling armaments 
to Germany, Sir Herbert replied that 
he could not give such assurance. 

The financial reports of Skoda (that 
is Czechoslovakia’s arms industry) 
show that it has been selling arma- 
ments to Germany for some years. 
Germany and Poland have been ene- 
mies ever since the creation of the 
Polish Corridor; yet in 1925 German 
arms makers built a machine-gun fac- 
tory for Poland which today is manu- 
facturing machine guns for Soviet 
Russia. 
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In the Far East the hetiity be- 
tween Japan and China :s of long 
standing and has given rise to much 
friction and three wars. Yet the 
League of Nations statistic for 1930 
show that in that year Japan sold to 
China 37.5 per cent of all armaments 
that China bought; and when about a 
year later the Japanese troops marched 
into Manchuria, they were undoubt- 
edly met with the very arms which 
their own countrymen had sold to the 
Chinese. 

This ignoring of political conditions 
is frequently also seen in colonial wars. 


In the early twenties the French were - 


faced with a rebellion in Morocco. 
The Riffs had risen under their valiant 
chieftain Abd-el-Krim. At frst the 
French thought that the s1ppression 
of the Riffs would be an easz task, but 
in the end they found it necessary to 
send one of their best generals there 
with 158,000 French troops. Abd-el- 
Krim’s rebellion was crushed and the 
Riffian chief was banished from his 
native mountains. Then began an ex- 
amination of the arms snd muni- 
tions which the Riffs had surrendered, 
and so many French maciine guns, 
cannons, rifles, and even airplanes were 
discovered that the matter was imme- 
diately hushed up. 

In the Boer War at the 2nd of the 
nineteenth century the Britisn found 
it necessary to send about 40,000 men 
to South Africa to oppose “Oom Paul” 
and his embattled farmers. Why was 
that? Because Vickers, the zreat Brit- 
ish arms company, had sold the Maxim 
machine gun to the Boers which en- 
abled them to make a cetermined 
stand against the vastly superior hosts 
of the British. If we may accept 
Hiram Maxim’s account, the Boers 
were equipped with this terrible “kill- 
ing machine” even before the British 
armies had it, and the ingenious in- 
ventor was very proud of -he deadly 
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work which his machine gun had done 
in that war. 

The munitions industry has no con- 
sideration for politics; it is an interna- 
tional industry which has the purely 
commercial point of view. That is 
why in all wars the armament makers 
will generally be found selling to both 
sides, provided their own countries are 
not in the war. 


COMMERCIAL NEUTRALITY PRESERVED 


The most recent example of that 
practice may be found in the Manchu- 
rian “war” of 1982. The arms com- 
panies of various countries sold to both 
Japan and China. A very curious in- 
cident arose from this impartial sales- 
manship. Both countries were buying 
from a great British firm and one day 
the purchasing agents of both hap- 
pened to meet in the anterooms of the 
British arms company. Before long 
they compared the prices they were 
paying for their arms and munitions, 
and together decided that prices were 
too high. So they went in together to 
the management, and together they se- 
cured lower prices. More munitions 
could then be shipped to the Far East 
and tne war could be prolonged. The 
armament maker had the purely com- 
mercial point of view, and the results 
of his sales did not concern him. 

The World War is a particularly 
good example of the international com- 
mercial attitude of the arms makers. 
Instance after Instance is on record in 
which the national point of view was 
submarged by the commercial inter- 
ests o? the armament industry. Many 
companies were organized along inter- 
national lines with international direc- 
tors. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Nobel Dynamite Company, a national 
separation was brought about into 
British, French, and German units. In 
other cases the internationalism of 
busin2ss was not disturbed. 
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The most famous example is that of 
the Briey iron mines on the border be- 
tween France and Germany. At the 
beginning of the war the French 
worked these mines, and a certain pro- 
portion of the profits was put aside 
for the German partners. Later the 
Germans conquered this region and 
they in turn worked these mines, and 
profits were put aside for the French 
partners. It is even charged—with 
good authority—that the French mili- 
tary were prevailed upon not to bom- 
bard these mines, ostensibly in order 
to keep the Germans from bombarding 
other French mines. It is a perfect 
example of the triumph of the interna- 
tionalism of industry over the nation- 
alism of politics. 

The same thing happened with the 
great lead companies in Spain, which 
were owned jointly by Germans and 
French. They sold lead to both Ger- 
many and France, and the partnership 
was not broken up until 1916. 

Probably the most curious example 
of this internationalism is that of the 
Krupp fuse which was appropriated by 
Vickers during the war. It was a fuse 
which made a certain hand grenade 
into a terrible instrument of destruc- 
tion. Vickers made 123,000,000 of 
these fuses during the war, and when 
the war was over Krupp promptly in- 
stituted suit to recover the royalties on 
his patent. Krupp asked for one shil- 
ling a fuse, to total of 123,000,000 shil- 
lings. The matter was settled out of 
_ court by transferring to Krupp shares 
in Spanish mines owned by Vickers. 
Whatever one may think about this in- 
cident, it is perfectly regular as far as 
commercial law is concerned. 

The armament industry is in effect 
merely an instance of Big Business. 
Its history and development parallel 
that of all great industries, such as oil, 
automobiles, and others. They begin 
by selling in their own country. When 
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business is good they seek foreign mar- 
kets, impelled also by the need for 
an outlet for their mass production. 
When foreign business warrants it 
branch factories are established, and 
these after a time may develop into 
international cartels with international 
directorates. 

This is precisely the course of devel- 
opment followed by the arms industry. 
It began in the home countries. After 
a time it sold to other countries and 
established branch factories. The best 
recent example of this is the case of 
the American airplane makers. Their 
first market was the United States. 
After a time they reached out for for- 
eign markets and today they are sell- 
ing their wares to forty-six countries 
in all parts of the world. China hap- 
pened to be one of their best custom- 
ers, hence it is not surprising to learn 
that a branch factory is now being 
erected in that country. 


EXTREME NATIONALISM OF WAR 


Over against this international busi- 
ness enterprise of the arms makers 
there is the nationalism of politics. 
And the most national act of any state 
is war. War is, at least in theory, a 
defense of the nation. War is the one 
great undertaking for which the mod- 
ern state prepares elaborate blueprints 
while it extemporizes action for most 
of its other problems. In war the state 
conscripts the man power of the coun- 
try, and thousands, even millions, lay 
down their lives as a sacrifice for the 
nation. Willingness to engage in war 
has even been made the final test of 
eligibility for citizenship, and those 
who cannot pass the “killing test” 

‘are deemed unworthy to become 
citizens. 

Yet this most national of all activi- 
ties of the state cannot be carried on 
without international science, inter- 
national industry, international com- 
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merce, and international finance. And 
that makes war the ultimate absurdity 
in the modern world. 

Over against the natioral state the 
internationalism of the arms industry 
is nothing less than treason; not per- 
haps legally or in a strict_y technical 
sense, but certainly in esserce. For the 
international sales of the arms makers 
are a great “aid and comfort” to all 
potential enemies, because shey receive 
the arms and munitions trey need in 
war. In the World War tae Germans 
were faced on practically evary front 
with their own arms, because they had 
sold so widely to all courtries. The 
United States could not go to war to- 
day without being opposed by Ameri- 
can-made airplanes and guns. As long 
as there is international trade in arms, 
the arms makers are arminz tre poten- 
tial enemies of their own countries. 


OBJECTIONS TO NATIONATIZATION OF 
Arms INDUSTR? 


Why, then, does not tne national 
state nationalize the arms industry? 
Why does it not stop the international 
trade in arms and insist tkat each na- 
tion, perhaps each govermment, shall 
produce all the arms needed? This 
would appear to be the logical and 
simple solution of this vexing problem. 

Curiously enough, the orcblem in- 
volved is far more complex than is 
generally imagined. From the point 
of view of industry it is impossible to 
nationalize the manufacture of arma- 
ments, for the simple reason that mod- 
ern industry is internationel. It would 
be comparatively easy to Dring about 
government manufacture of cannons, 
machine guns, ammunition, and armor 
plate. But what about airplanes and 
the chemical industry? What about 
all raw materials? What about cot- 
ton, nickel, copper, lead, sulphur, the 
nitrates, and the thousand other ma- 
terials useful in war? Every one of 
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these items is valuable for ordinary 
peaceful purposes. The only way to 
stop the arming of one country by 
another is to stop international trade, 
because the character of modern war 
involves the entire economic life of a 
nation. . 

Curiously enough, there are also po- 
litical objections to the nationalization 
of the arms industry. The world is 
divided into industrial nations which 
produce armaments, and nonindustrial 
nations which produce no, or few, ar- 
maments. Ten or twelve nations man- 
ufaczure arms. Unless these sell freely 
to all who want to buy, the other na- 
tions will be unable to secure arms. 
If tke international sale of arms were 
stopved today, twelve nations would 
be armed and the rest of the world dis- 
armed. The nonproducing countries 
are well aware of this situation, and 
they are the ones who strenuously ob- 
ject to any interference with the inter- 
national traffic in arms. 

The best illustration of this attitude 
will >e found in the report of the Con- 
ference on the International Traffic 
in Arms, held at Geneva in 1925. All 
the nonproducing countries arose in a 
body and insisted that their “right to 
buy arms abroad” must not be re- 
stricted. It has even come to the point 
where that dangerous word “sover- 
elgnty” is being used in this connec- 
tion. Nor is this situation new and 
unprecedented. Already in the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations it is 
expressly provided that no restrictions 
shall be placed on the international sale 
of arms to those powers who are un- 
able to produce the implements of war 
they deem necessary for their safety. 

The Great Powers, which are also 
the arms producing nations, have an- 
other reason for opposing restrictions 
on the international sale of arms. In 
peace time they would be unable to 
buy immediately the latest inventions 
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in war machines. That seems like a 
danger to the Great Powers, which free 
international sale would avoid. 

But the real reason for opposing re- 
strictions on the international sale of 
arms is the situation which occurs in 
war. Modern war is very complex; all 
the energies of the nation are mobi- 
lized; there is a shortage of labor; the 
expenditure of ammunition increases 
enormously. The result is that no 
modern war can be carried on without 
international purchase of arms and 
munitions. In the Lilliputian war be- 
tween Japan and China over Manchu- 
ria in 1932, the Japanese, who have a 
powerful arms industry of their own, 
imported 60 per cent of the munitions 
used. That demonstrates conclusively 
how important is the purchase of arms 
and munitions abroad in war time. 
The Great Powers believe that they 
would be badly crippled in war unless 
they preserve the right to buy freely 
from any country at such a time. 

Thus we have arrived at the good 
old Calvinist dilemma that “you are 
damned if you do it and you are 
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damned if.you don’t.” If you nation- 
alize the arms industry, you are crip- 
pling the defense—so-called—of your 
country, especially in times of war. If 
you continue international sale with- 
out restrictions, you are fostering a new 
form of national suicide. And that, I 
think, brings us to the point where, 
aside from all considerations of ethics 
and humanitarianism, war has become 
the ultimate absurdity in the modern 
world. It simply does not belong. 
If science, industry, commerce, and 
finance are to continue international— 
and to a great extent they must—an 
extreme manifestation of nationalism, 
such as war, is an anachronism as much 
as a saber-toothed tiger. 

Finally, one more comment. The 
armament industry is a product of war. 
It did not create war; it was created by 
war. There is only one way to get rid 
of the tremendous problems raised by 
this industry, and that is disarmament, 
the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, and the abolition of 
But that is a matter which can- 
not be discussed here. 


H. C. Engelbrecht, Ph.D., is associate editor of 
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The Polish Corridor—Anotker Alsace-Lorraine? 


By Ramon 5, GORSKI 


ODAY there is peace about the 

Polish Corridor. The 2olish-Ger- 
man ten-year amity agreement ratified 
on February 24, 1934, the nevel “prop- 
aganda”’ pact concluded two days 
later, and the agreement oz March 7, 
1934 ending a nine-year tariff war, 
came in the nick of time to provide 
safety valves for a situation daily be- 
coming intolerable. And yat, because 
of certain larger forces moving beneath 
the surface, there is something dis- 
quieting and even ominous about the 
present peace. 


An EXPERIMENT IN NATIONALISM. 


The Polish Corridor prov.des a clini- 
cal record of the complications inher- 
ent in the postwar fever of nationalism. 
Here are present, almost in something 
of a laboratory experiment, all the 
elements of nationalism—historical 
conditioning, stubborn tradition, terri- 
torial aims, racial milieu, rel.gious com- 
bustibles, political jostle, and economic 
needs and objectives. Eaca of the ele- 
ments rests upon fact; but it 1s of the 
essence of nationalism that its ele- 
ments rise above fact to -ecome the 
dynamic imponderables of story, Just 
as volatile gases pregnant with uncer- 
tain reaction hover above the simpler 
substances that have generated them. 

But the Polish Corridor s a unique 
laboratory experiment. The all-im- 
portant element of control is absent; 
the ingredients of experimentation and 
the experimenters themselves are both 
active agents in the process. Errors 
cannot be rectified by some disinter- 
ested, external control; ther cannot be 
set aside in preparation for a fresh ap- 
proach; they enter into the 2xperiment 


itself, becoming conditioning factors 
constantly altering the nature and 
charecter of the experiment. 

Yet it is precisely this absence of 
control—this dynamic nature of the 
situazion—that makes the, Polish Cor- 
ridor such an interesting experiment in 
postwar nationalism. Nationalism is 
a manifestation of a way of life; and 
life is never fixed, certain, controllable. 
If nazionalism is to. be studied at all it 
must be as life in action, because the 
very nature of nationalism makes ob- 
servation in any other medium either 
false or impossible. The Polish Cor- 
ridor situation is thus a true experi- 
ment, because it reveals nationalism as 
life in action, and because its elements 
are sufficiently confined in area and 
operation for the rest of the world to 
observe with a reasonable degree of 
detachment. 

The time for a stock-taking of the 
situation is also propitious. The 
large? problems involved are for the 
moment quiescent. This apparent 
peace is all the more ominous because 
it followed upon a year of turmoil and 
high tension as Hitler gained mastery 
over the Reich. It must not be for- 
gotten for a single moment that Hitler 
rose to power by exploiting to the full 
the recrudescence of German national- 
ism which had been submerged by the 
Verseilles Treaty. 

The postwar years saw successively 
the rsémergence of Germany’s politi- 
cal individuality in Western Europe 
and the liberation of her fiscal auton- 
omy in world finance. The neat dec- 
ade may mark the reéstablishment of 
her territorial sokdarity—or it may 
plunce Western civilization into the 
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chaos of recrimination, revenge, and 
war. Here is where the Polish Corri- 
dor which divides the German terri- 
tory into two parts assumes impor- 
tance; it is the subject of the future. 

Yes, today there is peace about the 
Corridor. Hitler was desperately in 
need of peace to unify the German in- 
ternal structure, to meet the economic 
crisis which Germany in company with 
all the world is suffering, to solve the 
larger political problems such as re- 
armament and relations with France 
and Great Britain. Hitlers need for 
peace is the explanation of the ten-year 
peace pact, the “propaganda” pact, 
and the tariff accord. For the mo- 
ment these agreements thrust the Cor- 
ridor question into the background. 
They relieve a tension that over the 
past year had become almost unbear- 
able. But they do not settle the Cor- 
ridor problem; they merely postpone 
it until the time and the circumstances 
are more ripe for definitive action. 
The brief interval of peace permits a 
reéxamination of the Corridor situa- 
tion and an opportunity to suggest the 
lines along which some permanent set- 
tlement might move. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHNOGRAPHIC 
Factors 


As a result of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles a large stretch of territory, 
‘formerly German, was separated from 
the Reich and given to Poland, in order 
to guarantee the latter an “outlet to 
the sea.” This territory, which cuts 
Germany into two parts and which in- 
cludes a part of the former German 
province of West Prussia, is known as 
the “Polish Corridor.” 

The land, long known as Pomerania, 


has been Polish since the dawn of his- . 


tory in Northern Europe. It was un- 
der Polish rule at least as early as the 
year 930 and continued so until 1772, 
i.e. for more than eight centuries of 
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authentic history, save for a brief in- 
terval of 146 years when it was overrun 
by the Knights of the Black Cross. 
The region was seized in 1772 by Fred- 
erick II, King of Prussia, who desired 
to bind up East Prussia with his west- 
ern possessions in Brandenburg, and 
it remained in German possession 
down to the World War. 

The predommantly Polish character 
of Pomerania is evident from the fact 
that even during the period of German 
control, only Polish deputies were 
elected. Yet the present population 
of the Corridor is far from homogene- 
ous. A German source places the pop- 
ulation at 418,000 Germans, 438,769 
Poles, and 87,847 Kaschubs, the Ger- 
mans thus comprising about 44 per 
cent of the total. According to a 
Polish source, only 19.6 per cent of the 
total population is German. The 
Kaschubs are a Slavic people who 
speak a dialect fairly mtelligible to 
the Poles, and, like the latter, they are 
Catholic. They are settled for the 
most part in the northwest corner of 
the Corridor. 


Economic SITUATION BETWEEN 
PoLAND AND GERMANY 


Any solution of the problems of Dan- 
zig and the Polish Corridor, if it is to 
be permanent, must take into consid- 
eration the economic life of Poland asa 
whole. The country ranks third in 
Europe in coal reserves, third in oil. 
reserves, and sixth in forest reserves. 
That it is predominantly a producer of 
raw materials is shown by this and by 
the fact that, after Russia, Poland is 
the largest producer of flax in the 
world. Products exported include 
sugar, corn, breeding products, and to 
some extent textiles. 

Germany is Poland’s best customer 
in both the import and the export 
trade. In 1929 approximately 27 per 
cent of Poland’s imports came from 
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Germany, while over 30 rer cent of 
Poland’s exports were made to Ger- 
many. The trade of no other nation 
with Poland can approach the volume 
of reciprocal trade carried cn between 
Poland and Germany. Th2ir trade is 
interdependent and complementary. 

Notwithstanding a tariff war that 
has progressively cut down the flow of 
goods between Germany and Poland 
since 1925, a study of the trade rela- 
tions between the two couatries from 
1922 to 1929 reveals the inescapable 
fact that Poland is economically de- 
pendent upon Germany. This trade 
situation, with Germany moving some- 
what in the direction of au-arzhy and 
Poland seeking a greater degree of eco- 
nomic independence, has an important 
bearing, as we shall see later on a prob- 
able solution of the Corridor question. 
Its significance has already been recog- 
nized by the ending of the terif war on 
March 7, 1934. 


POLISH AND GERMAN ARCUMENTS 
CONCERNING THE CORIMOR 


The historical and ethnographic fac- 
tors above discussed are the prime ones 
in the Polish argument fo? exclusive 
possession of the Corridor. But they 
are not the only factors. The Poles 
reject a divided sovereignty over the 
Corridor even as they claim history 
rejected it by uniting Danziz and War- 
_ saw under a single rule by zhe Second 
Partition. On the econom-.c side, the 
Poles contend that German pcssession 
of the Corridor would depeive thirty 
million people of their acces: tc the sea. 
A third argument concerrs Poland’s 
safety: the Corridor under German 
control would separate Pcland from 
important sources of supplizs and ren- 
der military transport hazardcus. 

The chief opposing argument is the 
German contention that tke Corridor 
is an organic part of Prussia. Under 
Polish control the Corrido> creates a 
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break in the territorial solidarity of the 
Reick and separates East Prussia, with 
a population of about 2,500,000, from 
the rest of the Reich. The Germans 
see In territorial unity obvious gains 
in acministration, economic welfare, 
national safety, and the psychological 
attitude of the German people. 

Bozh Germany and Poland recog- 
nize the necessity of restoring Eastern 
Germany as an organic unit, but 
neith2r one is willing to grant the other 
control over the area. But for the 
moment Poland is in possession. 


STATUS OF DANZIG 


The Free City of Danzig is wedged 
in between East Prussia and the Polish 
Corridor. Situated at the mouth of. 
the Vistula, it is in an enviable com- 
merctal position. The city itself is a 
picturesque old Hanse town which was 
founced as a German settlement early 
in the thirteenth century, at the time 
of the great German sweep to the east 
of the Elbe. In 1308 it came under 
the rule of the Teutonic Knights, and 
in 1456 was united to Poland. How- 
ever, the city retained extensive rights 
of self-government; it fought its own 
wars and signed its own peace treaties. 
In 1793, after the second partition of 
Polard, Danzig was joined to Prussia, 
and it remained a part of that kingdom 
until after the Great War except for 
the brief period from 1807 to 1814, 
when, under a Napoleonic edict, it be- 
came a free city. 

With the victory of the Allies in 
1918, Danzig again became a free city 
under the ægis of the League of Na- 
tions: but a part of its freedom was 
sacrificed, for its foreign relations were 
put under Polish control, and its com- 
mercial life was made subject to the 
Polish customs régime., 

This connection of Danzig with Po- 
land was far from being to the disad- 


- vantage of the city, for there was 
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created an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of commerce which had 
been suppressed by Germany. Both 
as regards shipping and gcods traffic, 
the port showed in 192% a growth 
amounting to more than four times 
that of 1913, whereas the competing 
German ports did not, generally speak- 
Ing, exceed prewar figures, cr if so, only 
very slightly. 

The figures of savings bank deposits 
as well as those of current eccount de- 
posits in the Danzig savings banks are 
very clear indications of th= increased 
prosperity of the city. Further proof 
of the development of the economic 
life of Danzig since the war 5 furnished 
by the figures of bills discounted in the 
city, which rose from 316 millions 
of gulden in 1925 to 753 millions 
in 1929. 


Pouisu-Danzic Host Lrry 


But despite the benefits -lerived by 
Danzig from the connectioa with Po- 
land, complications arose. The over- 
whelmingly German popalation of 
Danzig looked askance at Polish 
power, and, disregarding the regula- 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles, of- 
fered every conceivable hindrance to 
the free flow of Polish trade Further 
difficulties arose from the German- 
Polish tariff war which had deen going 
on since 1925 and was only recently 
ended. 

Other issues also have increased the 
animosity between Danzig and the 
Poles. The Danzigers accuse the 
Poles of intending eventually to annex 
the Free City outright, and in the 
meantime of attempting to Polonize it. 
They themselves regard the Free City 
as a sovereign state, while the Poles 
consider that the general r=cognition 
of their own right to have access to 
the sea gives them a greater degree of 
jurisdiction over the city than its in- 
habitants are willing to admi:i. The 
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Danzigers hotly criticize the Polish ad- 
ministration of the railways and their 
care of the important dikes on the 
Vistula, on which the safety of the sec- 
tion .s said to depend. The Poles, on 
the other hand, say that the Danzigers 
put :n their way every possible ob- 
struction to the use of the port, and 
that they are in general completely 
non-cooperative. Mutual distrust and 
hatred characterize to a considerable 
degree all dealings between them. 

Poland sought escape from the situa- 
tion by the creation of the port of 
Gdyria. Ten years ago Gdynia was 
a fishing village; today it is a thriving 
seapcrt, whose growth 1s explained by 
the dstermination of the Poles to have 
a port where trade would be unim- 
peded by German hostility, and to in- 
jure economically the obstinate Dan- 
zigers. ‘The following figures indicate 
the repidity of Gdynia’s growth. Itis 
estimated that Gdynia handled 24.5 
per cant of the whole Polish foreign 
trade in 1931 as against only 10.8 per 
cent in 1929. The cargo turnover rose 
from 24 ships with a combined tonnage 
of 14,D00 in 1924 to 7,200 ships with a 
tonnage of 5,670,000 in 1933. Thus, 
as far as cargo turnover is concerned, 
Gdynia now exceeds such ports as Stet- 
tin, Königsberg, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Hull, Bordeaux, Naples, and 
Trieste. The turnover of the port of 
Danzig remains on the level of 1928-30, 
that is, about 8,000,000 tons. 

If tae Poles aimed to destroy Danzig 
econoxnically, they have in a measure 
succeeded. The commercial and agri- 
cultural life of the Free City has lagged 
consicerably. In the period 1924-29, 
Danzig has lost to Gdynia more than 
25 per cent of the total goods turnover 
of both ports combined. Bankruptcy 
proceedings and arrangement negotia- 
tions in Danzig have almost doubled 
since 1928, while the number of bills 
protested have increased almost three- 
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fold, involving approximately three 
million Danzig gulden. 

The problem of Danzig is more than 
an economic one; it has been raised to 
the level of a political problem. If by 
the creation of Gdynia, Poland has 
shown her determination to retain the 
Polish Corridor at all costs; if the Poles 
have hoped, by ruining Danzig eco- 
nomically, to get the city into the po- 
litical control of Poland, these ambi- 
tions must play an important part in 
any settlement that is made. 


LITHUANIA AND MEMEL 


Up to this point the discussion has 
been connected with the situation in 
Danzig and the Corridor. But no 
settlement of the present problems 
based on these factors alone would be 
a valid one. Solutions of the Corridor 
question require consideration of the 
areas immediately to the east, namely, 
Lithuania and the port of Memel. 

The strong historical bond between 
Poland and Lithuania has a most sig- 
nificant bearing on a solution of the 
Corridor situation. An intimate his- 
torical past generated a close linguistic 
similarity between the two countries 
which is further strengthened by a 
common Catholicism. The absence 
of any sharp distinction between the 
countries is symbolized by the fact 
that Pilsudski, the Polish dictator, was 


born in the Lithuanian capital. This, 


unity was broken only by the de facto 
occupation of Vilna in 1920 by Poland, 
which created a virtual state of war 
between the two countries lasting ever 
since. 

Memel, like Lithuania as a whole, is 
intimately connected with the problem 
of the Corridor. The Memel Terri- 
tory is a narrow strip extending along 
the northeastern border of East Prus- 
sia and the Baltic shore, containing 
some 150,000 inhabitants, nearly 40,- 
000 of whom live in the very German 
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and very modern little town of Memel, 
which is the district’s center and 
Lithuania’s seaport. Incorporated in 
East Prussia from 1422 until 1919, the 
Memel territory became a definite part 
of Lithuania‘in 1923. Until 1925 the 
population was evenly divided be- 
tween German-speaking and Lithuan- 
ijan-speaking people, but through sub- 
sequent changes the balance has 
shifted in favor of Lithuanian pre- 
ponderance. 

The port supplies a natural outlet 
for a Russian and Lithuanian hinter- 
land of considerable extent, the chief 
export of which is timber. Before the 
war, timber from Russia was floated 
down the Niemen to the Memel area, 
there to be sawed into lumber and 
shipped to the timber-poor nations of 
the West. Most of this prosperous 
traffic has been stopped as a result of 
the disputes ‘between Lithuania and 
Poland. Inasmuch as a considerable 
part of the river flows through Polish 
territory, the floating of timber from 
its upper reaches in Russia has been 
completely prevented. This stoppage 
of traffic has harmed Polish economic 
life to some extent, and Lithuanian 
economic life even more. If some 
rapprochement can be worked out be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania for what 
is evidently their mutual benefit in 
Memel, a long step may be made in the 
solution of the Corridor question. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE CORRIDOR QUESTION 


The foregoing constitutes the prin- 
cipal relevant data affecting the situa- 
tion in Danzig and the Polish Corridor, 
together with the related problems of 
Lithuania and Memel. The Corridor 
is a frontier problem, a political prob- 
lem, and an economic problem in- 
volving several countries. AH three 
problems combine to make it a psy- 
chological problem of the first magni- 
tude, since the peace of all Europe, and 
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perhaps of the world, is bound up 
in it. 

Moreover, since the Corridor is in- 
separable from many other proposals 
for the revision of the Tresty of Ver- 
sailles, it is possible that it may find 
indirect solution through thəm. In 
this connection, it seems prcbable that 
in the next twenty years, either as a 
result of economic necessity or of social 
reorganization, Europe wll attain: 
(1) customs union, either by interna- 
tional cartels or political azreements; 
(2) liberation of passport and other 
travel permits; (3) some measure of 
disarmament or international control 
of armaments; and (4) clar fication of 
relationships with Russia. 

Bearing in mind these assumptions 
along with the facts previously pre- 
sented, solutions of the Cocridor and 
related questions appear feasible along 
the following lines: 


I. MAINTENANCE OF THE STATIS QUO 


The creation of the Corridor to serve 
indirectly as an aid to French security 
makes return of the area to Germany 
unlikely, no matter how desirable. 
Certain improvements, however, can 
be made in the existing situction, such 
as will decrease: the present friction 
between Poland and Germeny, as 
follows: 


1. Transportation to and trom East 
Prussia 


a. RAILROAD TRAFFIC. Conditions 
would be improved if, on one route at 
least, two tracks were especially re- 
served for German traffic, end whole 
German trains run through. By pro- 
viding heavier locomotives for freight 
trains, both freight and passenger non- 
stop trains would eliminate tre present 
exasperating delays. 

b. AUTOMOBILE, TRUCK, AVIATION, 
BICYCLE, AND PEDESTRIAN TRAFF-c. No 
special provision was made for such 
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traffic in the Treaty of Versailles, but 
motoz and aviation transport are þe- 
coming so important as to add greatly 
to the psychological reaction of the 
German people against the Corridor. 
Some arrangement by which the 
proper cards would be available at the 
frontier at nominal cost for such traffic, 
in the quickest and most convenient 
manner, and for twenty-four hours a 
day, should be made. “Through traf- 
fic” highways might be laid out and 
supervised with this end in view. 


2. The map 


The question of German prestige 
finds visual expression in the map. It 
may well be questioned whether, even 
under the present arrangements, the 
political map should not indicate the 
unique rights which Germany enjoys 
in the Corridor area, the routes ac- 
corded privileged transit by treaty be- 
ing indicated by dotted lines, or the 
whole being shaded as in the accom- 
panying map. 


II. ALTERATIONS IN THE STATUS QUO 


Should it be possible to make con- 
sent alterations m the status quo, the 
following solutions are recommended 
by the facts: 

1. 4 German-Polish customs union 
in order to give Poland free access to 
the sea not only by way of Danzig but 


. also by way of other German ports. 


The ron-aggression pact signed Jan- 
uary 26, 1934, together with the agree- 
ment on March 7, 1934 ending the 
nine-year tariff war, paves the way for 
a closer accord as is here suggested. 
Arguing in favor of such a step are 
the following considerations: . 
a. Poland is agrarian, Germany in- 
dustrial; therefore they are eco- 
nomically complementary. 
b. The present German-Polish 
boundary in Silesia divides im- 
portant industries; Polish coal is 
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separated from German steel 
mills. 

c. A customs union would benefit 
Poland by giving her the right of 
transit through all parts of Ger- 
many. 

2. Some form of union, either of the 
customs or Anschluss type, between 
Poland and Lithuania, or the creation 
of a free harbor at Memel, the Corridor 
and Danzig being returned to Ger- 
many and compensation made by Ger- 
many to Poland for the latter’s loss of 
Gdynia. 

In favor of such a step are the follow- 
Ing considerations: 

a. The common culture and histori- 

cal background of the countries. 

b. Memel is as suitable as Danzig as 
a port for the Polish hinterland. 
The distance from certain parts 
of Poland to Memel is less than 
that to Danzig, and the saving in 
these cases would more than com- 
pensate for the regions from 
which Memel is the more distant. 

c. Such a solution would restore to 
Memel her prewar timber trade. 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
DANZIG 


Danzig might be given a choice of 
administration according to some ar- 
rangement such as the following: 

a. Distinguish between Danzig the 
city and Danzig the port, probably by 
a geographical demarcation, giving to 
Poland a section of land adjacent to 
the sea suitable for residence and busi- 
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ness—possibly that westernmost sec- 
tion between' Poland and the center of 
the city. 

b. Grant the whole area German 
sovereignty if desired; Polish minority 
rights to be guaranteed, including 
trade rights in the port, one section 
being reserved so that it can be ad- 
ministered together with Gdynia. 

ec. Establish the whole port area as 
an area of free trade, if not the whole 
city, with guarantees adjusting both 
the Polish and the German shipping 
rights in the area. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been said often enough to be- 
come an axiom that war never settles | 
problems; it creates them. Certainly 
the truth of the statement 1s borne out 
strikingly in the Corridor question. 
Here, then, is the origin of the prob- 
lem, the factors involved, and an im- 
partial canvass of possible solutions. 
The point cannot be too well empha- 
sized that responsibility for a right 
solution lies more in Paris and London 
than in Berlin and Warsaw. Certain 
it is that the next decade will see an 
effort to end the difficulties. Mean- 
while, in the postwar years and in the 
immediate future, the Polish Corridor 
reflects the pull and tug of powerful 
forces generated by a rising tide of na- 
tionalism that has not only swept over 
all of Europe but has also gathered the 
entire world in its grip, tendering the 
future for world peace precarious and 
discouraging. 
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The United States and the World Court 


By Cuarence E. MARTIN 


N THESE days, when the real and 
assumed intellectuals cf America 
are discussing economic self-sufficiency 
as opposed to international trade expan- 
sion, one may wellinquire what influence 
a reasonable assurance of international 
peace may have upon the problem. 
While within classic walls the subject 


of economic self sufficiency nay be the. 


subject for idle gossip, 2ne would 
hardly assume that it can or ever will 
be the basis for any serious discussion. 
Modern scientific development ban- 
ished the idea before it was born. 
Because of our varied int3rests, any 
disturbance of the peace of the world, 
or in any part of it, affects the economic 
life of this nation. Whether we will or 
not, we are concerned in practically 
every major movement in the inter- 
national realm. Americar. life and 
property are entitled to as much pro- 
tection outside as within the territorial 
confines of the nation; although in our 
treatment of any problem we may well 
differentiate between life and property. 
International trade relations will con- 
tinue and will expand. Americans 
will travel more in the futare than in 
the past. Wherever people are found 
differences arise and disputes occur. 
America is committed to a definite 
policy of a reign of law ameng nations. 
Every well-devised plan for zhe further- 
ance of peace and concord among 
nations, for the settlement of disputes 
among men, then, should have our 
immediate and serious cons.deration. 


THE UNITED STATES LONG 
AN ADVOCATE OF A WORLD COURT 


The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is the best devised plan 


yet submitted for the furtherance of 
peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. Why does this country, in 
view of its long-declared policy of 
arbitzation of international causes, 
hesitate to join it and what is the effect 
of its delay? 

The question of the adherence of the 
United States to the World Court has 
been pending for so long that it is 
necessary to review briefly the course of 
the negotiations that have taken place, 
before we consider the effect of the 
delay of our entry into the Court. 
Let us, then, recall the actions that 
have been taken and direct our 
thoughts to at least three considera- 
tions. arising out of this situation, that 
seem to be of the utmost importance to 
the United States at the present time. 

The constant and persistent interest 
of the United States in the pacific 
settlement of international disputes is a 
mattar of record. Before the estab- 
lishment of the World Court, the only 
forum for such pacific settlement was 
an arbitration tribunal. Before the 
World War, the United States had 
submitted over seventy disputes to 
arbitzation, some of which, as in claims 
conventions, involved hundreds of 
different cases. The disputes sub- 
mitted included questions of sover- 
elgnty over territory; the freedom of 
the s2as—the right of neutrals to carry 
on commerce; the obligations of a 
neutral state; the limits of maritime 
jurisdiction; the liability of a Federal 
government for the acts of a member 
state; liability for the wrongful acts of 
civil, military and naval authorities; 
perscnal injuries and property damages 
durirg war; liability for acts of rebels; 
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the rights of resident aliens; contract 
claims and claims for debts; and so 
forth. 

Firmly committed though the United 
States was to the principle of judicial 
settlement, it did not regard the arbi- 
tral tribunal as a satisfactory institu- 
tion and the American delegates to 
the First Hague Conference were in- 
structed to urge upon the Conference 
the establishment of an international 
court: 

The long-continued and widespread 
interest among the people of the United 
States in the establishment of an inter- 
national court gives assurance that the 
proposal of a definite plan of procedure of 
this government for the accomplishment of 
this end would express the desires and aspi- 
rations of this nation.! 

The American delegates therefore 
proposed a careful plan for a tribunal 
capable of meeting in full bench and 
permanent in the exercise of its func- 
tions. There was, however, no general 
desire to establish such a court, and a 
British plan, suggested by the then Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, British Ambassador 
to Washington, setting up what was 
practically a panel of persons—four 
appointed by each member state— 
available to act as Judges, was adopted 
instead of the American plan.? This is 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
usually referred to as the Hague Court. 


Tae AMERICAN PLAN FOR AN 
INTERNATIONAL COURT 


At the Second Hague Conference, 
the American delegates were instructed 
to bring about 


a development of the Hague Tribunal into a 
permanent tribunal composed of judges 
who are judicial officers and nothing else, 
who are paid adequate salaries, who have no 
other occupation, and who will devote their 


1 Instructions by McKinley and Hay to Ameri- 
can delegates, 1899. 

2 Mowat’s Life of Lord Pauneefote, p. 233, 
et seq. 
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entire time to the trial and decision of 
international causes by judicial methods 
and under a sense of judicial responsibility.? 


The American plan for a permanent 
international court was accordingly 
presented to the Conference and all the 
essential features were agreed on except 
the method of electing the judges. 
The difficulty on this point was due to 
the fact that there are a large number of 
small nations and a small number of 
large nations, so that if each nation 
were to have an equal voice in the 
selection the small nations could con- 
trol the choice. The small nations 
were unwilling to surrender their claim 
to equal sovereign rights, and the large 
nations were unwilling to put their 
larger populations and extensive inter- 
ests under the control of the smaller 
states. For this reason the American 
plan failed of adoption. Both of these 
efforts were made by delegations ap- 
pointed by Republican administrations. 

During Woodrow Wilson’s admin- 
istration Colonel House proposed two 
plans, one a plan for a league of Ameri- 
can States,* which failed to materialize 
because of the Mexican situation, and a 
conference for reduction of armaments, 
which was about to be crowned with 
success, when the World War began. 
At the same time Mr. Bryan, as Sec- 
retary of State, was enthusiastically 
urging arbitration treaties with all 
nations. While each of these plans fell 
short of the mark set by previous 
administrations, each was thought to 
be a practical step toward the solution 
of the international problem and con- 
sonant with the previous American 
attitude. 

So matters stood when the war broke 
out. In connection with the peace 
settlements after the war was over, 


3 1907. 

$ The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, vol. 1, 
p. 207, et seq. 

5 Ibid., p. 235, et seq. 
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there was an evident feel ng that an 
international court was necessary. Ar- 
ticle 14 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations authorized the Council to 
formulate and submit to the Members of 
the League for adoption plans for the estab- 
lishment of a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The Corrt shall be 
competent to hear and deermine any 
dispute of an international ch-raeter which 
the parties thereto submit to t. 


In February, 1920, tae Council 
appointed a Committee o: Jurists to 
draft a statute for the Court. Senator 
Root was a member of this committee, 
and the statute which was drefted was 
not unlike the plan previously pre- 
sented to the two Hague Conferences 
by the delegates of the Urited States. 
The earlier difficulty about the election 
of judges was solved by Serator Root’s 
suggestion that advantage be taken of 
the form of organization of the League 
in two bodies, the Assemb-y, in which 
all the member states are represented, 
and the Council, made up cf the larger 
powers. His proposal was that a 
judge, to be elected, mus: receive a 
majority of the votes of tLe members 
of the Council and of the Assembly, 
the two bodies voting separately but 
concurrently. 

The statute drafted by tais commit- 
tee was submitted to the member states 
of the League for their rafafication; it 
was to go into effect if and when a 
majority of the nations in the League 
had ratified it. By September, 1921, 
the statute had been ratified by twenty- 
six nations, four more thar necessary; 
and the opening session of the Court 
was held on January 30, 1922, over 
twelve years ago. 

During these twelve year, while this 
country has been debating the question 
of adherence, the Court Las entered 
twenty-two judgments and delivered 
twenty-five advisory opinims Seven 
other cases submitted to it have been 
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settled or withdrawn.’ Some of these 
controversies were sufficient to cause 
war and all of them were of signifi- 
cance in affecting the relations of the 
interested parties. It must be con- 
cede: that up to the present the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
by its influence upon and its solu- 
tion of post-war problems, has been 
able to keep the peace in Europe. 


Tar QUESTION or RESERVATIONS 


President Harding and President 
Coolidge both recommended to the 
Senate that the United States adhere to 
the Court, but it was not until January 
27, 1926, four years after the Court had 
been. opened, that the Senate by a vote 
of 76 to 17 adopted a resolution advis- 
ing and consenting to our entry, with 
certain reservations. The first four of 
these reservations provided that our 
entry into the Court should not be 
taken to involve any legal relation to 
the League or the assumption by us of 
any obligations under the Treaty of 
Versailles; that we be permitted to 
participate on an equal footing in the 
election of the judges; that we pay a 
fair share of the Court’s expenses; that 
we might withdraw et any time; and 
that the Statute could not be amended 
without our consent. These reserva- 
tions did not cause anv difficulty. The 
last reservation, the fifth, has been the 
source of the difficulty that for eight 
years has prevented the Senate resolu- 
tion for our entry from going into 
effect. 

This fifth reservation reads as fol- 
lows: 


The Court shall not render any advisory 
opinion except publicly after due notice to 
all states adhering to the Court and to all 
interested states and after public hearing or 
opportunity for hearing given to any state 
concerned; nor shall it, without the consent 


6 Evidence of Curtis Bok, Senate Hearing on 
World Court, March 23, 1934. 
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of the United States, entertain any request 
for an advisory opinion touching any dis- 
pute or question in which the United States 
has or claims an interest. 


The first part of this reservation 
caused no real trouble since its stipula- 
tions were already the practice of the 
Court; but since the provisions as to 
advisory opinions were at that time in 
the rules of the Court and not in the 
Statute, it was considered desirable to 
transfer them from the rules to the 
Statute. The latter part of the reser- 
vation, however, the last phrase in fact, 
has given great difficulty. No one 


knew what the phrase “has or claims — 


an interest” meant. 

This phrase was presumably inserted 
to safeguard the United States against 
the chance of having an advisory 
opinion given on a subject it had not 
been willing to have submitted to the 
Court for a direct judgment. It was 
feared, however, that the phrase was 
capable of bearing an interpretation 
which might interfere with the work of 
the League, though it was not clear 
that any such meaning was intended. 
It was therefore thought that the cor- 
rect interpretation of this reservation 
should be the subject of discussion and 
agreement between the nations in the 
Court and the United States. 

A conference of the nations in the 
Court—the Conference of Signatory 
States—met at Geneva in September, 
1926. Delegates from forty nations 
were present. This Conference agreed 
to the first four reservations; as to the 
fifth, it agreed that the Court could not 
give an advisory opinion without the 
consent of the United States on any 
question to which the United States 
was a party; as to questions to which it 
is not a party, the Conference agreed 
that the objection of the United States 
should have the same force and effect as 
an objection from a state on the Coun- 
cil. The Conference prepared a draft 
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protocol with these provisions and 
proposed “such further exchange of 
views as the government of the United 
States may think useful” with regard 
to the draft protocol and also with 
reference to reaching an agreement as 
to the exact procedure by which the 
United States would make it known 
whether it had or claimed an interest in 
any proposed opinion. 

Twenty-four of the Signatory States, 
including all the great powers, sent 
identical notes to the United States 
submitting the draft protocol and sug- 
gesting the further exchange of views. 


Tur DEMANDS or THE Unirep STATES 
ARE MET 


The United States did not answer 


“this proposal for over two years. 


Finally, in a letter to the twenty-four 
powers made publie on February 19, 
1929, Secretary Kellogg said that the 
proposals of the Conference would not 
furnish adequate protection to the 
United States but that possibly the 
interests of the United States might be 
protected in some other way or by some 
other formula, and that the govern- 
ment of the United States felt that an 
informal exchange of views should lead 
to agreement upon some provision 
which would protect the rights and 
interests of the United States, “and 
this expectation is strongly supported 
by the fact that there seems to be but 
little difference regarding the substance 
of these rights and interests.” 

A Committee of Jurists was meeting 
soon after this, to suggest amendments 
to the Statute of the Court. This 
Committee was also asked to make 
suggestions for facilitating the adher- 
ence of the United States to the Court. 
Senator Root, who was a member of the 
Committee, took with him a formula 
drafted by him outlining the procedure 
for the application of the fifth reser- 
vation. 
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The new Root proposal, leaving 
unchanged the Senate provision that 
the Court may not give en advisory 
opinion without our consent on any 
question in which we have or claim an 
interest, added a further safeguard 
addressed not to the Court but to the 
body proposing to ask the Court for an 
opinion. This additional procedure 
for preliminary action provides that 
when any proposal for asking an ad- 
visory opinion is before the Council or 
the Assembly of the League, the 
Secretary-General shall mform the 
United States of the prcposal, and 
thereupon, if desired, an exciaange of 
views as to whether an intarest of the 
United States is affected skall proceed 
with all convenient speed between the 


United States and the Touncil or ` 


Assembly. Under the Senate reserva- 
tion only, it could have happened that 
the Council or the Assembly, acting 
without knowledge of the position of 
the United States, might have asked 
the Court for an opinion which the 
Court would subsequent.y find it 
impossible to give when the United 
States served notice of iis interest; 
under the Root formula, the position of 
the United States would be ascertained 
before the request for an opinion is 
considered. This formula, with some 
changes, was incorporated in a draft 
protocol adopted by the Committee. 
On September 4, 1929, the Secretary of 
State, through the American minister 
to Switzerland, notified the Secretary- 
General of the League tkat he con- 
sidered that the new draft protocol 
would effectively meet the objections 
represented in the reservations of the 
United States Senate and would con- 
stitute a satisfactory basis for the 
adherence of the United S:at2s to the 
Court. 

The Signatory States taen held a 
second conference in Septemker, 1929, 
in which they accepted the new draft 
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protecol. Fifty-three of the states 
signed the protocol within two weeks. 


DELAYS IN RATIFICATION 
BY THE UNITED STATES 


Tkis protocol—called the protocol of 
accesslon—and two others, one called 
the protocol of revision, containing 
certein amendments to the Statute, 
and zhe third the protocol of signature 
of the original Statute, were signed for 
the United States on December 9, 1929. 
It is these three protocols that are now 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Comanittee. 


_ Although signed in December, 1929, 


Pres:dent Hoover did not transmit 
these protocols to the Senate until 
December 10, 1930. They were re- 
ferrel to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittze. In June, 1932, the Committee 
reported them out favorably, but so 
very near the end of the session that 
they could not be reached. Not hav- 
ing keen acted on by that Congress, the 
72nc, they were automatically returned 
to tke Foreign Relations Committee of 
the present 73rd Congress, where they 
still remain. 

Thus it is over eight years since the 
Senate voted that we adhere to the 
Court; it is four and a half years since 
we s: gned the three protocols; and over 
three and a half years since the pro- 
toco.s were entrusted to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Yet the pro- 
toco. of accession is considered by every 
competent authority to give adequate 
prot2ction to the United States and to 
meel, and even to go beyond, the 
Senste reservations. 

The other nations have been much 
swifter than we to ratify a protocol 
mad= to meet our terms. Of the fifty- 
five nations that have signed the pro- 
toco. of signature, forty-nme have 
ratifed their signature; it is only these 
forty-nine that need to ratify, and are 
com detent to ratify the other two 
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protocols, since they are amendments 
of the. original statute, and only those 
states that have completed by ratifi- 
cation their adherence to the Court are 
in a position to pass upon any altera- 
tions of the original statute. The 
protocol of accession, designed solely to 
meet the reservations of the United 
States, has been signed by fifty-four 
states and ratified by forty-one of the 
necessary forty-nine. The protocol of 
revision, designed in part to meet the 
objections of the United States, has 
been signed by fifty-four states and 
ratified by forty-six of the necessary 
forty-nine. 

From this outline of our extraordi- 
nary delay in joining the Court, let us 
consider three results of this delay 
which seem to me most unfortunate. 

The first is the apparent fact of our 
lack of international courtesy and of 
our inability to stick to a simple prin- 
ciple. We made an offer to join the 
Court on certain terms; the signatory 
states took the trouble to meet these 
terms in a conference that covered four 
complete days, and drafted an accept- 
ance qualified by certain counter offers. 
We did not even reply for over two 
years. When we proposed the re- 
sumption of negotiations, they agreed. 
A new protocol was drafted which our 
Secretary of State notified them was 
satisfactory, whereupon they met in 
another conference and signed it within 
two weeks; we signed it four years and 
a half ago and have not even taken a 
vote on it yet. “Pressing domestic 
legislation,” over so long a period, is 
not an adequate excuse. The other 
nations also have had pressing domestic 
problems to meet. We are entering a 
period of difficult negotiations with the 
nations which owe us war debts and 
with the nations with whom we want to 
make new trade agreements. Even a 
casual anxiety to impress upon the 
world our continuing desire for peaceful 
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solution should urge direct and imme- 
diate action. ! 

Secondly, ' there is a very close 
relation between disarmament and 
judicial settlement. It is vain to 
advocate the first without supporting 
the second. The United States wants 
disarmament, most of the world wants 
disarmament; but the nations that are 
so situated that it is across their terri- 
tory that the bullets will fly, on their 
cities that airplanes will drop poison 
gas, do not dare to disarm unless and 
until some other effective method of 
adjusting disputes has been adopted 
and put into force. Every one knows 
that disputes will arise. How are they 
to be settled, by arms or by a court? 


Ratiry THE PROTOCOLS 


There are two camps in the world 
today, and only two: the camp of those 
who prefer resort to arms and the camp 
of those who long to substitute judicial 
settlement. It is useless for a nation 
that will not support judicial settle- 
ment to preach disarmament. It is 
useless to send delegates to a disarma- 
ment conference, useless to discuss 
projects for isolating an aggressor, 
useless to talk about government 
ownership of munition plants, so long 
as the world we are trying to convince 
has before its eyes evidence that we are 
not even willing to take the nominal 
step of joining the Court, though join- 
ing it would not pledge us ever to use it. 

The third result is that the history 
of our Court negotiations comes un- 
comfortably near to applying an illus- 
tration of the claim now so frequently 
heard—that representative government 
has failed.; The evidence is over- 
whelming that the people of the 
United States want their country to be | 
in the Court; our adherence has been 
endorsed by both political parties in 
their platforms; by national, state and 
local bar associations; by national, 
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state and local chambers of commerce; 
by all the large religious organizations 
and the organizations of women; by the 
Federation of Labor; by the National 
Grange; by 67 per cent of th2 editors of 
daily papers of the country. polled on 
the specific question of the zatification 
of the three pending protocols; by 
sixteen state legislatures; and by repre- 
sentative committees in over a hundred 
cities. 

Yet, in spite of this overwhelming 
evidence of popular accord and desire, 
the Senate has not as yet ratrfied the 
protocols. It is hoped anc believed, 
full hearings having now >een com- 
pleted, that the Foreign Relations 
_Committee will report and -hat a day 
for a vote will be set. Popular demand 
for ratification, it is predicted, will soon 
reflect itself in favorable Senatorial] 
action. 
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For years the American nation has 
been consistently committed to the 
subst.tution of a judicial forum for 
militery..means in the settlement of 
international disputes. The plan is 
chearer, more effective, and certainly 
in aceord with the effort to make the 
world a safe place in which to live. 

As previously stated, the Permanent 
Court. of International Justice is the 
one tribunal whose constitution ap- 
proacnes the American ideal. Un- 
quest:onably it is the best medium yet 
offerei to accomplish the purposes for 
whick it has been established. To put 
it corcretely, it is today the greatest 
contributing factor for the preservation 
of world peace. Shall America utilize 
this facility it long desired and the 
creation of which it so strenuously 
advocated? Eventually we shall. Why 
a longer delay? 


Clarence E. Martin, LL.D., iz a member of the 
Martinsburg, Vest Virginia, bac. He is a former 
president of the American Bar Association and of the 
West Virginia Bar Association and 1s a member of 
the executiwe committee of the American Society of 
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Postwar Progress Toward World Peace 


By Mantnmy O. Hupson 


SHALL invite you to consider some 

implications of nationalism for the 
purpose of analyzing some of the re- 
sponsibilities of our postwar generation 
in America. People who live in the 
midst of any great event seldom under- 
stand its meaning. That is certainly 
true of us with respect to the very as- 
tonishing technological developments 
which have taken place in the course 
of our lifetime; few of us yet under- 
stand the meaning of the gasoline en- 
gine to the world. It is true not 
merely of the technical revolution but 
also of the political revolution through 
which we are passing. I suspect that 
one reason why we do not better un- 
derstand the significance of things that 
are going on is the constant competi- 
tion which confronts us between the 
headlines and the news. 


Tue ABoutTion or War Our 
GENERATION’S Hops 


Our generation is engaged, and one 
who is following the news from day to 
day can not fail to appreciate it, in a 
very great undertaking. We have 
lived through a war which seared itself 
upon the human race by taking a toll 
of ten million lives. We have come 
through that struggle with a determi- 
nation that somehow or other the 
world must be organized for codpera- 
tion and peace. In making this de- 
termination we have attempted a very 
serious break with the past. We do 
not intend to go on building on the con- 
ceptions of human relationships de- 
veloped in the course of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

In:any attempt to break with the 
past, it is inevitable that we should 


have some failures. For my part, I do 
not propose to quit when I have dis- 
covered that we have failed in some of 
the things we have‘undertaken. The 
tragedy lies not in failure but in defeat 
as a result of failure. In spite of the 
failures I believe we are able to say 
that our generation has made an as- 
tounding success of the effort into 
which it has put its energies. In say- 
ing this, perhaps I ought to enter a 
caveat. I know there are cross-cur- 
rents. I know that one can never say 
that a job of this kind is finished. In 
spite of the cross-currents, however, I 
believe we can say that our generation 
is making a success of the task it has 
set itself. To ‘measure our progress, 
we have only to compare our present 
international situation with that of 
1914, only twenty years ago. 


Waar Wer Have ACCOMPLISHED 


If a forward-looking Rip van Winkle 
had happened to go to sleep in the 
month of April, 1914, and should wake 
up in the month of April, 1934, he 
would rub his eyes in wonder at some of 
the things we have accomplished. He 
would have to say, for example, that 
when he went to sleep the utmost that 
the forward-looking people of his time 
were hoping for in the way of interna- 
tional organization was a system of in- 
ternational conferences meeting at The 
Hague at intervals of eight years. 
Twenty years later, he would find es- 
tablished in the world two great series 
of international conferences, which we 
call the Assembly and the Council of 
the League of Nations. A few months 
ago, the Assembly adjourned its six- 
teenth session at Geneva, and prepara- 
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tions are now under way for ils seven- 
teenth session to be held in September 
of this year. A few weeks ago, the 
Council adjourned its seventy-eighth 
session, and plans are now under way 
for a seventy-ninth session to be held 
at Geneva on the fourteenth day of 
next month. In 1914, in spite of a 
whole generation of effort, we had no 
really permanent international court. 
Rip van Winkle comes bazk into the 
world today and finds estebl.shed, as 
a result of the efforts of our genera- 
tion, a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice which adjourned its 
thirty-second session at The Hague a 
few days ago. Appreciating the sig- 
nificance of these facts, I think that 
one has to say that since 1£20 our gen- 
eration has been on the job. Patient, 
long-continued, persevering effort has 
gone into the task of improving our 
international relations. 

What have been the main objectives 
of that effort? In the first place, we 
have definitely tried to prascribe war, 
and so well have we succeeded in that 
effort that war is condemned through- 
out the world today as it was never 
before condemned in human history. 
Nobody can say that war has become 
impossible, or that we have found a 
sure way of preventing an7 war. Yet 
the condemnation exists. It is not 
merely a part of the international law 
of our time, not simply the result of the 
treaty ‘commitments that have been 
made by most of the pecples of the 
world, it is also deeply imbedded 
in the hearts and minds of men and 
women throughout the warld. 

Of course, we have noz reached a 
stage where one can say that we shall 
not have a war at some fut.re time. 
For fifteen years, I have keen hearing 
the prediction that we were going to 
have a war next week or next month 
or next year, and I suppose such pre- 
dictions will continue. Cne can not 
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say taat we are not going to have war. 
Whaz we can say is this: Today there 
is a bar of public opinion throughout 
the world which is ready to condemn 
war és never before in human history. 


Resection or OLDER Views or 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


This attempt of our generation to 
proscribe war Is written first of all in 
Article 11 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which in my judg- 
ment enounces the most important 
principle Jaunched in this postwar 
period. Article 11 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations says, in effect, 
“We throw over the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century conception that a 
war is something which merely con- 
cerns the peoples who may be engaged 
in it, and we propose to say for twenti- 
eth cantury international relations that 
a wa? anywhere concerns people every- 
where.” That is the principle written 
into Article 11 of the Covenant, and I 
think it was a great misfortune that 
Pres_dent Wilson did not discover 
Article 11, rather than Article 10, as 
the heart of the Covenant. If we 
could enthrone that principle in this 
century, we should have made a de- 
cided break with the past, we should 
have overthrown a great deal of inter- 
national law. Article 11 of the Cove- 
nant does not stop with the mere 
pronouncement that a war anywhere 
is a matter of concern to people every- 
where. It ties up that pronouncement 
with a very definite procedure which 
Statzs ought to follow if they have a 
dispute. That procedure is outlined 
in Articles 13 to 16 of the Covenant of 
the League. In addition to the pro- 
visicns in the Covenant, we have at- 
tempted in the Treaty of Paris to 
formulate a condemnation of war as 
an instrument of national policy, and 
a definite renunciation of it as such. 

Iam a lawyer, and I propose to take 
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a lawyer’s view of the Paris Treaty, 
but I do not propose to treat a great 
instrument of that kind, expressing 
the hopes of peoples throughout the 
world, precisely as I would treat a con- 
tract between two individuals. Inthe 
course of recent months, there has 
grown up a tendency on the part of 
some of my colleagues in this country 
to look upon the Treaty of Paris pre- 
cisely as they would look upon a con- 
veyance of land in the city of Philadel- 
phia. Surely, it is much more than 
that. Yet, I think we must not exag- 
gerate its significance. For there un- 
derlies the Paris Treaty a very great 
weakness, the weakness of an an- 
nouncement by its chief proponent 
before the Treaty was signed that the 
Treaty had nothing to do with the 
time-honored principle of self-defense. 
As Secretary Kellogg put it, “under 
the Paris Treaty, any state is free at all 
times to judge for itself when it will 
go to war in self-defense.” To that ex- 
tent, it seems to me that the Paris 
Treaty represents a weakening of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The treaty is by no means as advanced 
as the Covenant, it is not tied to any 
machinery, and its provisions are not 
so important as the principle an- 
nounced in Article 11 of the Covenant 
and the machinery provided for giving 
effect to that principle. Yet I think 
it would be a mistake to deny to the 
treaty of Paris an important place in 
the picture which I am attempting to 
draw. It is one of the landmarks in 
the development of a twentieth-cen- 
tury attitude toward war. 

In the course of these last few 
months, we have still another great 
international instrument condemning 
war, the so-called Argentine Anti-War 
Treaty, which was accepted on behalf 
of the United States at Montevideo 
some days ago. There may be some 
danger in this building up of cumula- 
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tive declarations to more or less the 
same effect, yet I think a very wise 
policy was followed by our delegation 
at Montevideo. Our representatives 
there led a movement to have all the 
American Republics become parties to 
all of a series of great international in- 
struments of the postwar period. It is 
unfortunate that we do not include the 
Covenant of the League of Nations in 
the series, but it will represent real 
progress if all the American States ac- 
cept the Paris Treaty and the Inter- 
American Treaties of Arbitration and 
Conciliation, as well as the Argentine 
Anti-War Treaty. 

The first objective of our postwar 
effort, then, has been the proscription 
of war, and in that respect I think no 
one can gainsay that we have made a 
very big,advance. 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT oF DISPUTES 


The second objective of this postwar 
effort has been the building of a law 
for the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. Here again:I wish to 
enter my caveat, and I hope that no- 
body will misinterpret what I am 
about to say. Our present law for the 
pacific settlement of disputes is not 
self-enforcing; it depends upon a will- 
ingness to seek a pacific settlement of 
a dispute. Yet I insist that in the 
course of these years we have made 
very great gains and that these gains 
offer powerful support for the intelli- 
gent approach to the settlement of an 
international problem. If one com- 
pares our present situation with that 
which prevailed in 1914, he will see how 
far we have advanced. Few States of 
the world then-had arbitration treaties, 
and the existing treaties excepted mat- 
ters relating to national honor and vital 
interest. We have at any rate thrown 
over that time-worn formula. We 
have established in our time a court 
which has an.influence far greater than 
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its activities. The World Ccurt serves 
today as the center of a who.e network 
of treaties for the peaceful setzlement 
of disputes, and though they have 
many loopholes, though there are 
many reservations, though ‘it is per- 
haps nearly always possible for a state 
to escape from the obligations which 
they contain, these treaties represent 


a very great advance. I kelizve the 


world is better prepared for maintain- 
ing peace today than it has ever been 
in the past. 

We have a third objective of this 
postwar effort. We are fast building 
a great body of what I call interna- 
tional legislation, multi-partit2 inter- 
national conventions which deal with 
all sorts of subjects that peoples have 
incommon. Jattempted, two or three 
years ago, to collect into >ne single 
publication all of these mrlttpartite 
treaties for a period of ten years follow- 
ing the war. They covered tc my as- 
tonishment, four very fat volumes. I 
am just now engaged in trying to draw 
together the treaties that nave been 
concluded since 1929, and I have dis- 
covered that they also will cover two 
similar volumes. 

I was very much impressed with the 
importance of this subject of legislation 
this afternoon, when we keard from 
this platform a discussion o” the prob- 
lem of the munitions industry. The 
speaker showed us quite carly that 
the problem is an international one, 
but he failed to offer any sugzestions 
for either national or international 
legislation which might attempt to deal 
with it. Senator Borah mede a great 
speech on the subject a few days 
ago, but he failed to say that the 
United States has not become a party 
to the great international legislative 
instruments drawn up at Geneva, the 
object of which is to put doavn certain 
evils of the trade in muniticns. 

In 1919, at Paris, a convention was 
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signed dealing with the traffic in arms. 
That treaty was ratified by some 
twenty countries, but it failed because 
the United States would not ratify it. 
It was because of the position taken 
by ths United States that in 1925 a 
second conference was held at Geneva 
to deal with the problems connected 
with the international trade in arms, 
and various proposals were then put 
forward by the government of the 
United States and were accepted by 
other governments. Yet the Geneva 
Convention of 1925, though it has been 
ratified by some thirty States of the 
world has not yet been ratified by the 
goveriment of the United States. 
Our record with respect to interna- 
tional legislation in this and other fields 
is not one of leadership. 

These, then, seem to me to be the 
chief objectives of our postwar effort: 
the proscription of war, the perfection 
of a lew of pacific settlement, and the 
extension of international legislation. 


Dispures SUCCESSFULLY SETTLED 


What are the results of it all? Can 
one say that we have made any ad- 
vance in our dealing with great inter- 
national disputes? Let me review 
quite briefly a few of the recent ones, 
to see whether or not you and I can 
reach a common conclusion as to the 
possitle advance which we have made. 
I will first take two or three that have 
been settled very successfully. Now, 
of course, if a dispute is settled success- 
fully, you will not hear about it in our 
newspapers; it does not make news. 
I was very much interested in yester- 
day’s press. Several columns were de- 
voted to difficulties arising in the nego- 
tiations between Colombia and Peru; 
but when, a few weeks ago, the final 
stage was reached in the settlement of 
a great international controversy be- 
tweer two other States in Europe there 
was nothing whatever about it in any 
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of our newspapers. I have reference 
to the dispute between Great Britain 
and Persia, arising out of the cancella- 
tion of the concession of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. It was the 
very kind of issue which in 1914 would 
have provoked a naval demonstration 
in the Persian Gulf, which might have 
had very wide consequences indeed. 
In 1933, the dispute was promptly re- 
ferred to the Council of the League of 
Nations, which spent months in trying 
to negotiate a settlement. When Dr. 
Benes announced last November that 
the dispute was settled because the two 
parties had reached an agreement, 
there was hardly a mention of it in our 
newspapers. 

A few months ago the Permanent 
Court of International Justice disposed 
of a long-standing dispute between 
France and Switzerland concerning the 
free zones around Geneva. This case 
was before the Court for several years 
and passed through various stages. 
It involved a matter of very great im- 
portance to the French and the Swiss 
peoples, so they thought; and after 
twelve years of negotiating and worry- 
ing about the problem they succeeded 
in reaching a final settlement. But 
when the capstone was laid on that 
settlement on the first of December of 
last year I saw nothing about it in our 
newspapers. 

A few months ago we had a beautiful 
example of what seems to me to be the 
twentieth century way of handling a 
great internationaldispute. Formany 
years, for generations in fact, Norway 
and Denmark have been contending 
between them about a country called 
Eastern Greenland. On the 10th of 
July 1931, the Norwegian Government 
thought that it would bring an end to 
the whole negotiations and proclaimed 
Eastern Greenland to be Norwegian 
territory. What did the Danish Gov- 
ernmentdo? It might havedonemany 
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things. It might have waited for the 
dispute to fester, it might have waited 
for public opinion to grow inflamed, it 
might have engaged in recriminations 
with the Norwegian Government until 
public opinion in both countries had 
become very excited. It did nothing 
of the kind. Within two days after 
the Norwegian proclamation was pub- 
lished, the Danish Government ap- 
peared before the World Court at The 
Hague and asked the Court to deal 
with the question, since both Norway 
and Denmark were parties to the op- 
tional clause of the Statute of the 
Court. The Norwegian Government 
might have opposed that course of 
action by denying the jurisdiction of 
the Court. Instead, Norway at once 
acquiesced. Both governments pre- 
sented very careful cases to the Court; 
each spent a large amount of money 
in employing lawyers to present its 
views, and the lawyers produced vol- 
ume after volume of records. The 
Court itself held forty-eight sessions 
devoted to hearing the arguments in 
the case. And finally, on April 5th of 
last year, the Court handed down its 
Judgment to the effect that Eastern 
Greenland belonged to Denmark. 
What did the Norwegian Govern- 
ment then do? It might have done 
many things. It might have denied 
the authority of the judgment. It 
might have waited until the public 
opinion in Norway grew inflamed. It 


might have engaged in recriminations- 


with the Danish Government over 
some aspect of the judgment of the 
Court. It did nothing of the kind. 
Within a few days after the Court 
handed down its judgment at The 
Hague, the Norwegian Government 
published a royal proclamation cancel- 
ling the royal proclamation of 1931 by 
which it had attempted to annex East- 
ern Greenland. 

That, I say, is the twentieth century 
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way of handling an international dis- 
pute. Of course, public opinion in 
Norway was disappointed, but the 
procedure was a great success and in 
zonsequence it finds no plece in the 
headlines of our newspapers. Not 
one-third of the space was given to 
that dispute which was giv2n in. our 
papers yesterday to a report about a 
possible war between Colombia and 
Peru. 


Some DIFFICULTIES STILL UNSOLVED 


Let me now pass to some disputes 
which have been handled wita less con- 
spicuous success. Take the Letitia 
dispute between Colombia and Peru, 
about which I have just been. sp2aking. 
A year and a half ago, we were reading 
about a possible war between Colom- 
bia and Peru as if it were going to begin 
any hour. We had on the same page 
of our newspapers reports that large 
zontracts for munitions had been let in 
various American cities. But the war 
nas not yet begun. The case went be- 
fore the Council of the League of Na- 
zions, and the Council sat through long, 
zontinuous, patient, tiresome negotia- 
Lions in its effort to reach a settlement. 
As a consequence, last June a League 
of Nations Commission was sent to 
take charge of the disputed territory 
and to hold it pending negotiations 
and the Government of the United 
States appointed a membe? of that 
Commission. The negotiations have 
now been under way for scme time. 
Let us hope that the negot.ations at 
Rio will not fail, and that somehow or 
other the Council of the League will be 
able to find a way out of this contro- 
versy. Åt any rate, the Council is still 
there, and the intelligence, the imagi- 
nation, the ingenuity of our generation 
are being mobilized in this instance in 
behalf of peace. 

I must now speak of the Chaco dis- 
pute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
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I shal. not review its history except 
to say that the dispute has been going 
on fot a long time. Both parties pro- 
fess tc be most anxious to arbitrate. 
Yet if anybody attempts to suggest a 
statement of the question to be arbi- 
trated, either Bolivia or Paraguay finds 
it quite impossible to consider the arbi- 
tratior of that question. ‘The League 
of Nations has dealt with the matter 
now fcr more than a year. It sent an 
excellent Commission to South Amer- 
ica las; November. Iam sorry to say 
that tae Commission has apparently 
failed in its efforts, and that hostilities 
are now in progress between Paraguay 
and Bolivia. Those hostilities are be- 
ing conducted on both sides with mu- 
nitions produced by the “more ad- 
vanced” peoples of the world. 


A FAILURE? 


I shell only mention the Manchurian 
dispute between Japan and China. 
Perhaps we have not yet seen its end. 
We know that over a period of seven- 
teen months a codperative and con- 
scientibus effort was made to prevent 
hostilities in the Far East. One may 
say that certain States did not take the 
stand which they ought to have taken. 
Nevertheless, over a period of seven- 
teen months, the efforts did go on, and, 
as a result, at the end of that period, 
for the first time in human history 
where a great dispute of this kind was 
involved, the whole world had a basis 
of facts upon which to form a judg- 
ment. Call it a failure if you like. 
For my part, I want to say it is far 
better to have made the effort and to 
have failed than to have done nothing, 
as we did in 1914. 

This is a very brief summary of some 
of the things our generation has been 
attempting to do. ‘Today, a formida- 
ble challenge has been offered to us, 
a challenge to the whole collective sys- 
tem of dealing with threats to the 
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peace of the world. After having 
worked admirably in the League of 
Nations for a number of years, Japan 
has suddenly found herself in a po- 
sition where she does not wish to con- 
tinue to be a member of the League of 
Nations. For my part, I hope that 
before the two years are up the people 
of Japan will change their minds. I 
think many things can be said in justi- 
fication of their position, yet I think 
it cannot be said that the position they 
are taking today with respect to the 
League of Nations is being taken in 
the general interest. 

The challenge also comes from Ger- 
many. Abandoning the Stresemann 
policy, the government of Germany 
has announced that Germany too will 
withdraw from the League of Nations. 
Why? Because they think a League 
is not needed in a modern world? 
From the beginning of the Peace Con- 
ference, the Germans have preached 
the absolute necessity of a League of 
Nations for the twentieth century 
world society. One may say many 
things about the treatment accorded 


to Germany, and I should agree with . 


many of them. I would certainly 
agree that the attempt to place Ger- 
many off in a corner by herself as a bad 
boy was an attempt that ought never 
to have been begun, and that was 
bound to end in failure. But, be- 
lieving that, I can not say that the 
present German position with refer- 
ence to the League of Nations is a posi- 
tion that is taken in the general 
interest. 

This formidable challenge that is be- 
ing presented to us is one upon which 
may depend the future of the effort in 
which our generation has been en- 
gaged. I believe it will be met. Ibe- 
lieve it will be met first of all by the 
small States of the world, but also by 
the English-speaking peoples. And 
here we come to the relation of the 
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United States to the League of 
Nations. _ 

Last December, President Roosevelt 
expressed the Judgment of the over- 
whelming majority of thinking people 
in this country when he said, “The 
League must remain.” And it is very 
interesting that a former Secretary of 
State of another party, Mr. Stimson, 
speaking at Princeton recently, is re- 
ported by the newspapers to have said 
that the United States should join the 
League of Nations. 

Our difficulty is that we can not take 
even the first steps in international or- 
ganization. We have long been strug- 
gling with the problem of giving our 
support to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. It is eleven years 
since Secretary Hughes and President 
Harding proposed that we join with 
other nations in maintaining an exist- 
ing Court, and that we undertake a 
single obligation with reference to it, 
namely, the obligation to pay about 
$50,000 a year as our share of the ex- 
penses. Nobody proposes that we 
should agree to use the Court. Forty- 
one other peoples of the world have 
bound themselves to use it in certain 
categories of legal disputes, but for us 
the problem is merely, shall we join 
with other nations in maintaining the 
Court? J think that every argument 
which has been advanced against this 
course during the last eleven years has 
been fully and finally answered in this 
country. Yet today a most sinister 
campaign against the Court is being 
conducted by a chain of newspapers. 
Mr. Hearst seems to have discovered 
only day before yesterday that the 
Court had a connection with the 
League of Nations! 


Tar Davis DECLARATION 


Then we have in this country the. 
problem raised by Mr. Norman Davis’s 
declaration made at the Disarmament 
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Conference last May. Mr. Davis said, 
tentatively, that the United States 
would agree to confer with a view to 
the maintenance of peace and that 
when the United States had concurred 
in a determination by an international 
conference that a particular State was 
an aggressor, the government of the 
United States would undertake to re- 
frain from any action and te withhold 
protection from its citizens if engaged 
in activities which would tend to de- 
feat the collective effort wich might 
have been decided upon azainst the 
aggressor. A year has pass2d and we 
have made no progress toward the 
formalization of Mr. Normen Davis’s 
declaration. Isn’t it perfectly clear, 
however, since we have gone into two 
world wars for the sake of protecting 
our neutral rights, that we ere not go- 
ing to be able to protect our neutral 
rights in a third war, if one should come 
along? In 1812, we joined tle Napole- 
onic Wars for the sake of >retecting 
our neutral rights, and at the end of 
the War of 1812 we concluded a treaty 
with Great Britain which coatained no 
solution of the problems which had 
arisen. In 1917, there were many peo- 
ple in this country, particulerly in the 
part where I was living, who thought 
that our neutral rights and zhe neces- 
sity of protecting them had something 
to do with our entrance into zhe World 
War. Yet we signed a treaty af peace 
at the end of the war, a separate treaty 
of peace, which has in it not one sylla- 
ble on the subject of our neutral rights. 
Surely, those who are now urging us to 
go back to the nineteenth century law 
of neutrality might bring to us some of 
the lessons of that history. Mr. Nor- 
man Davis’s declaration is, ir my judg- 
ment, the high-water mark of our 
international relations since the war, 
and I would like to find some way to 
give effect to it. To be sure there are 
difficulties about determining who is 
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an aggressor, but unless we are going 
to give up the idea that all of us are 
interested in the maintenance of the 
world’s peace, it seems to me that we 
must wrestle with that very problem. 


Tue Arms EMBARGO 


Closely allied to the Davis declara- 
tion ts the arms embargo resolution 
now before the Senate of the United 
States. J am sorry that I do not have 
time to go into its history. The reso- 
lution was proposed by Secretary Stim- 
son and President Hoover, it has been 
supported by Secretary Hull and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and it has at various 
times passed both houses of Congress; 
yet it is not law today. It provides 
that if, after consulting with other gov- 
ernments, the President of the United 
States finds that any State in the world 
is using force in violation of its cove- 
nants to maintain the peace, then the 
President of the United States, in con- 
sultat:on with other governments, may 
declare an embargo on the shipment of 
munitions to that country. The John- 
son amendment, which would require 
the President to forbid the shipment of 
arms to all of the countries that might 
be engaged in the dispute, may be an 
excellent measure to be taken once war 
has actually begun. ‘The measure sup- 
portec by President Hoover and Secre- 
tary Stimson and by President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hull is a plan to 
effectuate consultation before a war 
has begun, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the war itself. In my judgment, 
it would be a most excellent thing if 
this country could give the President 
that power. We did give him as large 
a power under a statute which was on 
our books from 1898 to 1912. There 
are some of my colleagues who say that 
this would not be consistent with the 
international law of the nineteenth 
century. It is precisely because it is 
not ccnsistent with the international 
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law of the nineteenth century, a system 
of law which brought us into the 1914 
anarchy, that I am supporting that 
resolution. 

In the brief period since 1919, I 
think our generation has made very 
great gains in its effort to organize the 
- world for coöperation and for peace. 
To be sure, the pendulum is going to 
swing both ways, and there will be 
times when our efforts are more pop- 
ular than at others. For my part, I 
do not propose to quit in an effort of 
this kind because we may have to regis- 
ter failures. Are we Americans really 
serious in all of our professions of a 
desire for world peace? Do we really 
mean it when we say that we want to 
build a world society which will be free 
of war? If we do, there are three steps 
to be taken by the American govern- 
ment. First, our support of the World 
Court, essential to the organization of 
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our world society. Second, our formu- 
lation in some way of such a declara- 
tion as Mr. Norman Davis made at 
Geneva one year ago. And third, our 
enactment of legislation which would 
make our international consultation 
effective by saying that after consulta- 
tion with other governments, the 
President may forbid any shipments 
of arms to one or both of the bellig- 
erents. 

E is a great effort in which our gen- 
eration is engaged. You and I will 
probably not see the end of it. We 
can not say that any stage of it is final: 
We certainly can not sit back in supine 
contentment with anything that we 
have accomplished. We are launched 
on an adventure that is bigger than 
ourselves and bigger than the times in 
which we live, and in that adventure 
our fears have not yet triumphed over 
our hopes. 
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An Economist’s Analysis of Soviet Russia’ 


By ARTHUR FEILER 


OVIET RUSSIA is in the seven- 
teenth year of its revolution. 
But still it is in the.status of revolution, 
still in a fight—a spiritual one, waged 
by the communist dictatorship, a social 
one waged by economie construction 
combined with dictatorship. And it is 
being proved that the socialization of 
man is even more difficult than the na- 
tionalization of the means of production. 
The communist revolution began by 
abolishing everything contrary to com- 
munism, the private ownership of the 
means of production, the domination 
of special great enterprises, the private 
power of capital, and the big private 
land estates. But having done so, it 
- was confronted with the second task of 
building up a new structure of society 
with the aim that no new private eco- 
nomic positions of power could be 
` formed, no new possessing groups aris- 
ing from the natural differences of men, 
some of whom are diligent, others 
lazy, some of whom are clever, others 
unskillful and so on. Therefore the 
communist system took command of 
production, raw materials, power, 
transportation, prices and credit; there- 
fore the foreign trade monopoly, there- 
fore the planned economy, therefore 
the industrialization of the country, 
and therefore the collectivization in 
agriculture. 


INDUSTRY IN THE COMMUNIST REGIME 


The industrialization shows very 
clearly the combination of economic 

1 The reader who seeks a fuller explanation 
than could be given in this short paper may be 
referred to my book “The Russian Experiment” 
(New York 1930). More recent official Soviet 
material may be found in “From the First to the 
Second Five-Year Plan” (New York, no date). 


and political aims which are always to 
be seen in this system, provision for the 
requirements of the population but at 
the same time increase of the industrial 
proletariat which is regarded as the 
main part of the system, and finally 
the precautions taken against the dan- 
ger of anew war. As a matter of fact 
new industrial plants were built up to a 
great extent in the four and a quarter 
years of the first five-year plan, steel 
mills, metal: works, chemical plants, 
tractor plants, automobile plants, ma- 
chine works, and great power plants, 
and so forth. According to official re- 
ports the relation of the industrial to 
the agricultural outputs increased from 
48 per cent in 1927-28 to 70 per cent in 
1932. The volume of the industrial 
output in 1932 increased to 334 per 
cent of the prewar volume and to 219 
per cent of the volume of 1928 as 
against an increase of 234 per cent 


‘projected in the plan, so that the plan 


for the industry as a whole was ful- 
filled at 93.7 per cent while the plan for 
the heavy industry alone was fulfilled 
108 per cent. The industry is a state 
industry possessed by the state; there 
is no private capital, no private en- 
trepreneur, no exploitation by private 
capitalists, no private formation of 
new private capital dominating means 
of production. 

For the worker there remains, of 
course, the machine, and the ma- 
chine work with its dominating tech- 
nique and its divided labor has been 
immensely increased. And for the 
worker remains above all the plant’s 
hierarchy with the management, the 
specialists (the engineers), and the. 
white-collar employees. More than ' 
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that, the worker has no ræhż to go 
on strike; the trade unions arz a part of 
the apparatus of the régime. The 
leadership in the plant is operated by 
the triangle of the director, the chair- 
man of the shop council, and the chair- 
man of the communist cell. This 
shows the mixture of demozracy and 
dictatorship which prevails kere. One 
of the leading men of the régime, L. M. 
Kaganowitsch, explained that very 
clearly saying, “Our proletarian dic- 
tatorship combines within itself’ a 
democracy of unprecedentec breadth, 
the Soviet democracy, representing an 
unprecedented power of persaasion (no 
state in the world has such power of 
persuasion as our country, eur Soviet 
state, our Party), and at the same time 
adequate powers of compulsion.” So 
it is indeed. By the democratic parts 
of the system the worker feels that it is 
his plant m which he works, as well as 
his state in which he lives. For that 
purpose great privileges are afforded 
him. There are no class barners which 
prevent him from ascending on the 
social ladder, on the contrary he has 
the privilege of a higher education, 
and the opportunity of visitmg the: 
theaters. He has his clubs ‘or leisure 
time, he has better food and privileged 
housing conditions; he has ais seven- 
hour working day affecting the over- 
whelming majority of the working 
class; he has the opportunity of passing 
into higher positions and, more than 
all that, there is no other class with the 
great incomes of the former leading 
groups contrasted with the small in- 
comes of the workers. For the same 
purpose the activity of the worker is 
invoked by the different organizations 
in which he may participate, shop 
councils, plant meetings, plant news- 
papers, the right of making complaints. 
And this goes together with a con- 
tinuous agitation in ever renewed forms 
in order to stimulate group ambition 
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and the interest of the worker in the 
results of the plant where he works. 
Hence the so-called socialist competi- 
tion between different plants, the 
brigades of productivity giving an ex- 
ample of high productivity of work, 
the appointment of the highest possible 
number of workers in the innumerable 
committees, honor positions, and so on. 


OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED 


The aim is quite clear. Every task 
and every work is to be regarded by the 
single man as his special task, as his 
own matter. On the other hand there 
remains the piece work wages, and the 
differentiation among the wage levels 
has been increased in order to give to 
the workers a material impulse to do 
their best work. In spite of all that 
the complaints never end about the 
high costs of production, the low pro- 
ductivity of labor, the low quality of 
commodities produced, and the disre- . 
gard cf the principle of profitableness. 
Besides there is an immense turnover 
among the workers. Like nomadsthey 
are drifting constantly from one factory 
to ancther and from one region to an- 
other in search of better food and 
housirg. The régime is constantly 
fighting against all these handicaps, 
fighting by rewards, punishments, and 
restrictions of freedom. Communism 
in Soviet Russia must in this way fulfill 
the same work of education with regard 
to the workers which the early capital- 
ism hed to fulfill m the older industrial 
states. It has to educate the workers 
for disciplined work on the expensive 
machines of modern industry, for 
disciplined work in the fast and regular 
tempo of the modern machine. The 
consecuence is a growing dominance of 
the apparatus over the workers and an 
immerse bureaucratization, so that we 
hear from a former leading man of the 
régime, later sent to Siberia because of 
his adnerence to the ideas of Trotsky, 
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“The development may go possibly 
from a proletarian state with bureau- 
cratic abuses to a bureaucratic state 
with communist remainders.” 


ÅGRICULTURE UNDER COMMUNISM 


In agriculture the communist régime 
began with the nationalization of the 
soil, which practically meant in the 
beginning that the peasants were al- 
lowed to take over the land of the great 
estates for their own use. This first 
step was followed by a fight against the 
greater peasants, the so-called “ku- 
laks.” But then the communist State 
was confronted with a much more 
difficult problem. Lenin had said, 
“As long as we live in a small-peasant 
country there is a firmer economic 
basis for capitalism in Russia than for 
communism.” Therefore the régime 
asked: How can we build up commu- 
nism in a country with twenty-five 
million individual peasants? And the 
answer, formulated about 1928, was as 
rigid as it. was simple, namely that 
there was only one way, that is, by do- 
ing away with these independent 
peasants and transforming them into 
workers in agricultural factories. 
Large scale production in agriculture 
as well as in industry became the goal. 
Great state enterprises in agriculture, 
the so-called grain factories, had al- 
ready been erected in the earlier days 
of the communist régime. Now the 
small farms of the peasants were to a 
large extent transformed into great 
agricultural enterprises by collectiviza- 
tion. 

The most important kind of col- 
lectivization is the so-called artel. In 
these artels the single peasant may re- 
tain his house, his garden, his poultry 
and one cow, but the land is planted 
and the cattle are raised together for 
common profit. The official reports 
announce that by 1982, 15.2 million 
peasants had been organized in 224,500 
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collectivized organizations, so that 65 
per cent of the peasants were operating 
73.9 per cent of the grain land while 
10.6 per cent of the grain lands were 
operated in state enterprises and only 
15.5 per cent of the grain land remained 
in the operation of private peasants. 
“The U. S. S. R. has become meta- 
morphosed from a country of small 
peasant holdings into a country prac- 
ticing agriculture on the largest existing 
scale.” These large-scale plants are 
organized with the same hierarchy as 
industrial plants. They are led by 
the management which decides the 
work which is to be done. The man- 
agement is supported by the specialists, 
in this case the agronomes, and by the 
great machine and tractor stations. 
Below the management and the agro- 
nomes are the peasants, paid by piece 
work, according to the amount and 
quality of the work which each one 
contributes. There are in these great 
agricultural plants the same shop 
brigades as in the industrial plants, the 
same methods of agitation by socialist 
competition, by newspapers, and so 
forth, and the same predominance of 
the political divisions organized in 
connection with the machine and trac- 
tor stations in order to secure leader- 
ship and control by the communist 
party in collectivized agriculture. 
And there is the same struggle as in 
the industrial plants for disciplined 
work and for a high output by the 
means of a fixed grain tax imposed on 
the collectivized plants. “The man 
who does not work shall not eat.” 
Moreover the man who is not willing 
to submit himself to the necessities of 
diseiplined work in large scale produc- 
tion may be expelled from the artel. 
He may go to a distant part of the im- 
mense country where he may find 
private land to use or he may join the 
city proletariat. The fight for this 
work-discipline was much harder in 
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the agricultural even than in the indus- 
trial field. The peasants resisted by 
frauds, exaggerating their demands for 


seeds and cattle food, underestimating - 


their crop. They fought very hard 
against compulsion. Moresver when 
they saw that they had to give over a 
great part of their output, taey dimin- 
ished the output with the result that 
there was an immense slaughtering of 
the cattle and a very serious diminu- 
tion of the crops. The régime had the 
good luck of the great harvest in 1933. 
Before that there was hunger in large 
sections of the country. 


Tue Cost or RECONSTRIICTION 


That leads to the last poirt, the bur- 
den of the communist reconstruction. 
Year after year billions and billions of 
capital are invested in new enterprises, 
in power plants, in machines in houses, 
and so forth. These billions are col- 
lected by taxes, by prices fized by the 
government, and by loans which as a 
matter of fact are for the greatest part 


compulsory. The only source from 


which these billions may be derived is 
the social product of the population. 
The workers and the peasar-ts have to 
bear these burdens because here is no 
one else who can bear them. Em- 
phasizing this fact does nct mean a 
minimizing of the real per“ormances. 
An official report says that the national 
income increased in 1932, as compared 
with 1928, by 85 per cent to 25.1 billion 
rubles. All accomplishments were 
reached nearly without help from for- 
eign capital and in spite of the immense 
difficulties arising from the low level of 
education and training. Nevertheless 
the sacrifices imposed on the popula- 
tion are enormous. And th2y are not 
yet ended. On the contrary the Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan requests again 
enormous capital investments, 133.4 
billion rubles (reckoned on tke price 
level of the year 1933) compared with 
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the 50.5 billions of the First Five-Year 
Plan. It looks forward in the year 
1937, the last year of the Second Five- 
Year Plan, to an industrial output of 
103 blion rubles against the 43 billion 
in 1932, and to an agricultural output 
of 266 billion rubles against the 13.1 
billion of 1932. But urtil this success 
is attained the people have to suffer 
and to save in order ta accumulate the 
capital] which may be the basis of that 
Increesed output. The only conces- 
sion of the régime consists in its aim 
that the production of consumers’ 
goods shall be developed quicker and in 
greater amount than the production of 
capitel goods; they feel that they have 
to allow the people a breathing spell. 


‘QUESTIONS OF THE FUTURE 


The Soviet Union and its communist 
economic system are still struggling for 
existence. “‘In contrast to the First 
Five-Year Plan the S2cond will be 
preéminently the five-year plan of 
mastering the new industrial enter- 
prises, the Five-Year Plan of organiza- 
tion and consolidaticn of the new 
enterprises in agriculture. The cur- 
rent slogan of new construction must 
be supplemented by the new slogan of 
mastering the new enterprises and the 
new technique.” “We found it easier 
to buld up great new vlants than to 
organize the production itself.” Such 
words spoken by leading men of the 
régimə show that they themselves see 
very alearly the difficulties which are 
not yet overcome. And the continuing 
compkaints about bureaucracy, about 
false capital investments, about the 
lack of adaptation ‘among the different 
produztions of raw materials, half- 
finished products and finished products, 
as well as among produczion and trans- 
portation, are showing the same. Even 
the system of planned economy has not 
yet been sufficiently tested. Its test 
will ecme later, when there is no longer 
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such a struggle for every kind of com- As yet there remains in the communist 
modity and the problem, already an- state the race between the sacrifices 
nounced by Stalin, of the distribution requested by the régime and the pa- 
of commodities becomes dominant. tience to be displayed by the people. 
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Russia: Conclusions of a Statesman 
By Wiriiiam R. CASTLE, JR. 


HE Russian experimert in a com- 

munistic form of government has 
lasted seventeen years. It has passed 
through various. phases, has swung 
sometimes to the right, sometimes to 
the left. The Soviet Govemment is no 
longer experimental but is a fully go- 
ing concern. Itis no more static than 
anything else in the world, but the di- 
rection in which it will develop through 
the years, no man knows. The direc- 
tion depends unusually much on the 
men in power, since no one pretends 
that, as in a democracy, the mass of 
the people can deeply imfluence the 
course of events. 

There is much in the proclaimed 
ideals of the Governmen: which we 
Americans can highly praise; there is 
much in its practices whic. we, as 
Americans, must condemn if we love 
and respect our own system. We ap- 
plaud the insistence on universal edu- 
cation; we deplore an education which 
is governmentally controled and ig- 
nores a large part of tke collected 
wisdom of the centuries. We applaud 
the professed attempt to inaugurate 
a reign of social yustice—an attempt 
which many admirers of the system 
claim has already succeedec; but we 
deplore the class warfare which is one 
of the cherished tenets of Communism, 
which results in justice to selected 
groups only. Weare thanzful that the 
people of Russia need nc longer live 
under the oppressive rule of the Czars 
and of the bureaucracy which sur- 
rounded them; but, having escaped 
that ancient oppression, it seems to us 
tragic that they should stall be unable 
to express themselves, to think for 
themselves, except along lines pre- 


scribed by the Government. We 
Americans are inclined to put freedom 
of ths spirit abovefreedom of the body. 
These are Just some of the contrasts, 
some of the perplexities of the present 
situation as an American sees them. 


Impressions Garver FROM RUSSIAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


When I was in the Department of 
State I read few books about Russia, 
because practically no books were writ- 
ten which were not pure propaganda 
either for or against the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics. Instead, I 
read as much as possible from actual 
Russian publications—the newspapers, 
the various manifestces of the Govern- 
ment, the accounts of the party con- 
gresses—as they were translated in the 
Department. Perhaps the idea this 
gave was no clearer and no less preju- 
diced than would have been gained by 
reading the propaganda books; be- 
cause, for an American, the peculiarly 
Communist phraseology, grafted on 
and expressed through the Russian 
mentality, gave in itself a repellent and - 
often a twisted picture. I used to say, 
and on the whole should still say, that 
the dest antidote for Communist prop- 
aganda is a steady diet of Russian 
Communist publications. 

There seemed to me a brutality 
about Communist methods which was 
verv far removed from all American 
instinct and practice; there was an ex- 
pressed willingness to interfere and an 
exutation in having interfered in the 
affairs of other nations, which was in 
direct opposition to all our traditions. 
There was often a mixture of ferocity 
and. childishness—two things hard to 
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reconcile; as, for example, the violent 
suppression of religion, and the exalt- 
ing of Jesus Christ as the arch-priest 
of predatory capitalism. 

There was contradiction everywhere, 
as in the repeated assertion of the 
equality of men and of races, along 
with the grinding down, in many cases 
the practical extermination, of certain 
classes and the exploitation of races 
for selfish purposes. And yet I realize 
that it may be unfair to use the phrase 
“selfish purposes.” The fanatic is not 
necessarily selfish as we use the word, 
because to him all values are turned 
upside down. Religion was tossed 
aside as useless; the icon was thrown 
into the gutter; and then Communism 
was made into a religion, and the tomb 
of Lenin became a universalicon. The 
instinct of worship in the soul of man 
can never be eradicated through the 
use of logic. 


RECOGNITION or Soviet RUSSIA 


I used to be strenuously opposed to 
recognition of the Soviet Government, 
but that was before I thoroughly un- 
derstood what recognition meant. It 
seemed to me at first that to recognize 
meant to put the stamp of approval on 
Communism. This I soon realized was 
untrue, since recognition is a ‘purely 
formal act, implying neither approval 
nor disapproval of the régime recog- 
nized. In the United States it has 
been from the first the custom to 
extend recognition to a government 
which appeared to be in control of the 
nation and had received popular ap- 
proval. During the course of the nine- 
teenth century there grew up a third 
proviso which was more and more 
considered a requisite—that the gov- 
ernment to be recognized should be 
willing to fulfill its international ob- 
ligations. 

After the fall of the Kerensky gov- 
ernment not one of these provisos ap- 
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peared to be true. It was generally 
believed that Bolshevism was ephem- 
eral—-that it had no support from the 
people of Russia. The new govern- 
ment immediately repudiated all the 
debts of former régimes, contrary to 
international law, and very soon made 
it clear that it intended so far as pos- 
sible to destroy other governments in 
order to give the proletariat of the 
world the blessings of Communism. 

Neither the United States nor any 
other government recognized the So- 
viet at first. By 1924 it had been rec- 
ognized by the border states, and in 
that year some of the Great Powers, 
realizing that the government was per- 
manent, decided that for the sake of 
trade and convenience it would be well 
to recognize. 

The United States did not follow 
suit. Jt must be remembered that rec- 
ognition is not a duty but merely a 
convenience. There is no obligation 
on the United States to recognize any 
government. Nor had the conditions 
precedent of normal recognition been 
fulfilled by Russia. Furthermore, there 
did not seem to be any particular rea- 
son for extending recognition. The 
Soviet Government encouraged trade, 
and American trade was actually one 
of the largest. Many people felt that 
nonrecognition was the best guarantee 
of good relations, since this country 
had few if any disputes with the So- 
viets, whereas England and France, 
which had recognized, were in contin- 
ual hot water. 

As time went on, however, the with- 
holding of recognition, undoubtedly 
perfectly proper, began to seem a lit- 
tle silly, especially since recognition im- 
plied no approval of the form of Rus- 
siansociety. The recent arrangements 
made by the American and Soviet 
Governments to resume normal rela- 
tions are perfectly justified in law and 
practice. 
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FEAR oF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Opposition to recognition has been 
voiced in the United States largely by 
the American Federation of Labor and 
by various patriotic societies such as 
the American Legion and zhe Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. It 
has been based on the fear of Commu- 
nist propaganda. I have never been 
afraid of this propaganda. because I 
have too much confidence n “he intel- 
ligence of the American people to feel 
that they would be greatly affected by 
it, and because I have neter felt that 
recognition would much strengthen the 
Communist organizations m this coun- 
try. It is quite true, of course, that 
the danger is greater in times of exten- 
sive unemployment. Men’s minds are 
more easily led astray when their bel- 
lies are empty; they are more likely to 
mistake stones for bread. 

In any case, the agreements reached 
by the two governments specifically 
prohibited propaganda, and should it 
appear that either the Amertcan Em- 
bassy in Moscow or the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington is zarrying on 
propaganda for the purpose of under- 
mining the Government, there should 
be instant cessation of diplomatic rela- 
tions. The only way for ame nation to 
carry on with another, to maintain 
friendly and mutually help*ul relations, 
is for each to refrain scrupulously from 
any interference in the afars of the 
other; and this is as true between great 
and small nations, between Russia and 
Estonia for example, or between the 
United States and Cuba, as it is þe- 
tween great nations, between Russia 
and the United States. 

The virtues and: the defects of the 
Government and of the organization 
of society in Soviet Russia, as they 
appear to outsiders, form an enor- 
mously interesting study. Americans 
should look at it purely objectively, 
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without passion and without any of 
the excitement and exaggeration which 
usually accompanies discussion of 
Communism. I am one of those who 
believe that a serious study of the sys- 
tem, an unprejudiced study of Com- 
mun:sm in action as it can be seen in 
Russia, not merely as a theory, should 
confirm and would confirm us Ameri- 
cans in our loyalty to our own demo- 
cratic tradition and practice. Wehave 
grown up to believe in universal suf- 
frage and in a democratic constitu- 
tione] government, and we believe that 
on the whole the results for the nation 
are better than they could be under a 
dictetorship. 


Russran AND AMERICAN CONDITIONS 
CONTRASTED 


Nobody would claim the govern- 
ment of the Soviets as democratic. In 
Russia we find a controlled and fully 
regimented agriculture; great codper- 
ative farms; a theoretically perfect 
equelity among the workers on the 
farms, although ‘every one who has 
beer. there says that the man who is 
an enthusiastic member of the Com- 
muxist Party fares better than those 
who profess no interest in political 
matzers. We find no opportunity for 
any individual to rise in the farm com- 
murity, to make a little money and lay 
asida a competence for his family— 
and, again theoretically, we find no op- 
portunity for an individual to starve. 

Would that sort of thing work in the 
Unized States? In Russia the agricul- 
tural population consists of peasants, 
uneducated, or now being educated 
only in Communist doctrine. In Amer- 
ica we have educated and highly indi- 
vidual farmers, too individual perhaps 
for their own good, but, to a man, am- 
bitious to succeed. They are making 
a great to do now about hard times 
and the difficulty of earning a liveli- 
hood, but not even the most heavily 
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mortgaged among them would submit 
to the plane of living which is the norm 
among the peasants of Russia. 

In Russia there is also a fully regi- 
mented industrial system, everything 
run by the Government, wages fixed 
far below any minimum which an 
American worker would accept, oppor- 
tunity to rise to be a skilled worker, a 
foreman perhaps, but nothing more. 
In Russia these people are being edu- 
cated all in one way. In the United 
States our young people can study 
what they please and make their own 
choice. We deeply cherish this free- 
dom of the intellect. 

There are, one hears, members of 
the American Government who dream 
of an industrial society as fully regi- 
mented as that in Russia, but their 
dreams will never come true. The 
American people will never relinquish 
the ordered freedom which has been 
theirs for generations. 


*t 


DEFENSE OF ÅMERICAN SYSTEM 
The few words I have said have not 
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been in criticism of the Russian system 
as it operates in Russia. It may bea 
better system for the Russians than 
ours would be. I have spoken only as 
an American who loves and trusts the 
system under which our country has 
developed, who believes that improve- 
ments can and should be made, but 
who deplores any talk of uprooting 
that system. In Russia it may well be 
that the house had to be destroyed and 
thenrebuilt. In the United States this 
is not true, and we Americans must all 
stand together to defend that demo- 
cratic system under which, in ordered 
liberty of the people, our country has 
grown and the people have prospered 
and been happy. We have not yet at- 
tained our ideal of social justice, but I 
honestly believe that more people get 
a square deal, a fair and equal oppor- 
tunity in the United States than in any 
other country of the world. We shall 
reach the ideal far more quickly by 
marching forward than by tearing 
down in the hope of building some- 
thing better. 
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Soviet Russia: Reflections cf a Political Scientist 


By Perer V. Masterson 


BELIEVE we have all istened with 
great and sustained incer2st to the 
remarks of the speakers here this 


evening. We are, indeed. fortunate in- 


having the program so arranged, that 
the angles of vision are =ntirely dis- 
parate. The report of «= competent 
journalist upon any movement of the 
magnitude of the Soviet experiment in 
Russia is bound to be a matter of 
importance and entertairment to us 
all; its analysis, at the hands of a 
skilled economist, is most instructive, 
and the conclusions to which the 
statesman is driven in sifting the 
evidence and closely inspecting the 
analysis are of vital concern. It re- 
mains, therefore, to add but a few 
reflections. 

In this connection may I not mark 
the fact, as something of interest, that 
your world of practical affairs is more 
than ever before insistently drafting 
academic opinion. It wculd appear, 
on the one hand, that univ=2rsity circles 
have suddenly become slive to the 
existence of a world outside their 
cloistered walls; on the otker. that this 
world, confronted with difficult prob- 
lems, has at the same moment realized 
that it might do worse than summon 
the college professor for corference. 

I realize that an amusmng side-light 
on’ the current fusion of the practical 
man and the university theorist is that 
the worst suspicions of each have been 
verified. The old-line pclitician and 
the hard-headed business nean (who now 
comes to Washington to negotiate a 
code) always knew that the college 
professor was blissfully ignorant of 
“what it was all about’—now they 
are sure of it! For his vart, the 
college professor has discov2red that 


the politician is more ruthless, and the 


entrepreneur more ignorant than even 
he 2ver imagined. It may yet be a 
serous situation and lead to a “palace 
revolution,” which, of course, can only 
terminate in a Dictator, who will 
throw both parties out the front door 
of the Treasury. It is really too bad, 
because, as a matter of fact, both sides 
havs something to bring to the solu- 
tion of our problems. 


Tar Russian SITUATION OBSCURE 

My purpose in saying this is to estab- 
lish a viewpoint, and in principle to 
vindicate it. Ihave keen compelled to 
regerd the Russian experiment from a 
different vantage-greund from any of 
the three previous speakers, and yet I 
feel the reflections of the student may 
serve to supplement the conclusions of 
the contemporary observers and active 
participants in the field. 

First, then, my predominant feeling 
conzerning Russia is one of great 
puzzlement. It appears impossible to 
discover, beyond all dispute, what the 
factual situation really is. No amount 
of reading, or numeraus opportunities 
to converse and discuss the situation 
with presumably competent observers 
whc have just returned from Moscow, 
seem to remove the obscurity and the 
fog which have enshrouded the Russian 
situation since the advent of the 
present régime. It be2zomes impossible 
them to measure either economic or 
social progress when we know nothing 
with certainty concerning either aver- 
age living conditions, or, more im- 
portant, average happiness. We know 
the situation elsewher2 in the world— 
in England, France, Germany and 
Japan; and Europe realizes our own 
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critical conditions, but in Russia, if 
we listen to the protagonists of the 
Soviet system, “everything’s right 


with the world” (even though God is . 


not in His heaven), and if we listen to 
the critics, we are led to believe the 
day of doom must inevitably dawn 
and envelop the country and its 
people in terrible disaster. For in- 
stance, no one apparently knows, or 
at least can demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of others, whether Russia is 
living on her income, or:on her capital, 
or actually settling deficits with bor- 
rowed funds. By official Soviet re- 
ports accounts balance, and in these 
last years the Russian Year Book 
actually shows a surplus; but the 
mechanism of Russian trade, through 
the medium of the State Import and 
Export Companies, and the State 
Trusts for domestic commerce are so 
highly complicated, they are such novel 
and fantastic departures from orthodox 
economics, that one is at a loss to know 
whether the figures spell prosperity or 
adversity in terms of the life blood of 
the community. _ 

Another impression I have in regard 
to Russia is that it is a state of many 
restrictions, too many, indeed, for the 
attainment of what political scientists 
are accustomed to call the “good life.” 
I am aware that some of my friends 
believe it is the only free country on 
the face of the earth, because it has 
succeeded in discarding the coercion 
and slavery of capitalism. But I must 
confess that nowhere in the Russian 
system can I identify what I have 
grown to consider as free movement, 
free speech, and freedom of conscience. 
It may be that when an individual 
travels, what he really wants is to get 
home, and the greatest freedom of 
movement would be to restrain him 
entirely and keep him at home; or it 
may be that free thought and free 
speech is always to think and say the 
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same thing as the government; and it 
may also be ;that my conscience is 
only free when it is compelled to deny 
the existence of any God. Yet some- 
how such a concept of freedom appears 
to me to end in negations; and my idea 
is that freedom should terminate in 
affirmations—that is, to go when and 
where I please on God’s green earth, to 
speak my opinion frankly, decently 
and without fear, and if I am so moved, 
to declare vociferously my belief in the 
existence of God. That is my idea of 
freedom. 


Tue SOVIET STATE A FORCE-STATE 


The absence of individual freedom 
in Russia, and the lack of what we have 
been taught to regard in this country as 
inalienable individual rights, is closely 
connected with the essential political 
notion of the Soviet State. It is what 
one might describe as a Force-State. 
I refer not particularly to the revolu- 
tion which brought it into existence 
(because no one can quarrel with a 
revolution which frees a great and 
numerous people from political and 
social bondage), but to the apparatus 
which now maintains it. And it is my 
conviction, that no State, be it Fascist, 
Totalitarian or Bolshevik, can sustain 
itself in an enduring fashion upon a 
program of force. And I say this in 
the light of history that however 
effective force has been to initiate 
great movements, it has been a very 
poor and a very costly prop in sus- 
taining them. Indeed, a study of 
history will show that some very 
worthy causes have collapsed precisely 
because they have become associated 
with force. And, of course, this won’t 
do because the communistic State is 
not proposed as a temporary one, but 
as the perfect fruition of all that has 
gone before, and beyond which nothing 
else need to be sought or hoped for. 

Another thing in connection with 
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communism which I have never been 
able to clearly comprehend is—Why 
its divorce from religion? 

The only enduring examples of 
communism that I know cf in history, 
on a scale large enough to demon- 
strate its practicality, are to be found 
in religion, in the religious orders, 
namely, of the Catholic CEurch and to 
a lesser extent in similar crganizations 
in other religious secis. Indeed, 
among layfolk the best example of 
communism is to be founc among the 
Christians of the early Church. It was 
mistaken historical judgments and not 
logical, deductive reasoring, which 
turned Lenin bitterly agamst religion. 

Lenin wrote in 1909 in the newspaper 
- Proletarii: 


The roots of modern religion are deeply 
embedded in the social oppression of the 
working classes, and their apparently com- 
plete helplessness before the Elind forces of 
capitalism, which every day aad every hour 
cause a thousand times more horrible 
suffering and torture for the ordinary work- 
ing-folk than are caused br exceptional 
events such as war, earthquases, etc. 


“Fear created the geds,” Lenin 
cried. “Fear of the bliad force of 
capitalism. . . .” 

At the very least, this is pure assump- 
tion, whether uttered by Marx, Engels 
or Lenin. But if it were so, it is only 
historically so, not necessarily so, and 
since the Bolsheviks have bent every- 
thing else to their purpose, I cannot 
understand why they have £o scornfully 
ignored religion. Indeed assuming 
that the aphorism, “From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according 
to his need,” is a succinct end accurate 
statement of Bolshevik philosophy, 
there is nothing which woud serve this 
doctrine of self-sacrifice half so ef- 
fectively as religion and its supernat- 
ural motivation. 

Without it, 


Bolshevix political 
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science, or for that matter, Totalitarian 
or Fascist political philosophy is reduc- 
tive-y but a doctrine of self-interest, 
and in the autocratic state as in the 
democratic, the devastating fact about 
a preachment of self-interest is that it 
destroys itself. For self-interest, be it 
cleazly and emphatically noted, as far 
as if will serve as a motive for the ob- 
servance of the law or the acceptance of 
a plan, winds up in a contradiction and 
is therefore absurd as a court of last 
appeal. For, is it not logically as easy 
to compose self-interest with the viola- 
tion of the law as with its observance? 
The government says to the “man in 
the street,” “Either observe the law or 
pay the penalty;” and he replies (and 
the reply is not confined to the under- 
workd and the racketeer, but is heard in 
high quarters of business and finance), 
“I reither observe the law, nor pay the 
penalty; I evade the one and escape the 
other.” Hence the necessity, it seems 
to xe, of supplementing self-interest in 
order to vindicate the political system 
proposed. And this the Soviet ar- 
rangement has not only failed to do, but 
contemptuously refused to do. 


LIFE Morse THAN A POLITICAL 
SYSTEM 


The truth of the matter is that, after 
all, a political system is not the whole 
of life. Itis just one of several devices 
arranged by nature to help man on the 
way. It is essentially controlled and 
detezmined by more jundamental con- 
siderations than the immediate prob- 


lems of the moment. And it is well to 


remember, too, that the business of life 
is something more than food, clothing 
and shelter. All our problems must be 
settled, if they are to be equitably and 
permanently settled, in the light of our 
culture. And culture is the sum-total 
of those values which, conforming to 
nature, we treasure in life. The world 
canpot carry, nor will she long bear, 
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political systems which wantonly vio- 
late this principle of all organization. 
It is the Kultur, or better still the 
Weltanschauung, which ultimately de- 
termines politics, as well as economics 
and sociology. Aristotle, the first and 
perhaps greatest political scientist, 
realized this, and hence in writing his 
famous treatise on politics he joined it 
closely to the Ethics. “It looks back 
to the Ethics, as the Ethics looks for- 
ward to the Politics” and ethics is 
nothing but a study of standards of 
conduct and values in life. It re- 
mained for the modern Jurist to sepa- 
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rate the two, in fact to divorce them, to 
begin to discuss legality as something 
apart from morality. It remained also 
for such modern political scientists as 
Bluntschli to separate the State from 
the people, vest it with personality, 
and propose it as a god worthy of any 
and all service. These theories are 
finding, I suspect, concrete expression 
in what is occurring in Russia today. 
My thought is that it cannot last in its 
present form, because it is fantastic—a 
political phantasy, it seems to me, and 
not a reasonable process of govern- 
ment. 


Peter V. Masterson, S.J., is head of the Depart- 
ment of History and Government of Georgetown Uni- 


versity. 


Capital and Labor Under Fascism In Italy 
By Caartes Wunu Wricut 


IFTEEN years ago Italy was 

governed by three prircipal po- 
litical parties whose representatives in 
parliament played politics for their 
constituents and for perscnal gain, 
while the Nation paid the bills and 
went into debt. It was weak, inefhi- 
cient government and the pecple feared 
that it would result in a communistic 
state, an apprehension reused by 
widespread strikes among industrial 
workers and the attitude of the labor 
leaders. 

In 1919 there were 3,000,000 in- 
dustrial workers in Italy; tke records 
show 1,663 strikes by 1,049,090 strikers 
who lost 18,890,000 days. By 1920 
labor had gained further ecntrol, the 
climax coming in September during the 
strike of the metal workers, when a 
number of the factories in Italy were 
occupied by the employees who an- 
nounced that they were gcing to 
operate them for their own benefit and 
not for the owners. Hovever, the 
supplies of materials and fuel were 
soon exhausted and as no buyers could 
be found for the goods produced 
there was no money with wich to 
pay wages. Consequently, after about 
three weeks both men ard leaders 
weakened. The governmen: then ar- 
ranged for the appointment of a joint 
commission representing both sides to 
devise a plan for granting the workers 
a voice, not only in the cec‘sion of 
questions directly affecting their in- 
terests, but also in the manegement of 
the business. As a result, representa- 
tives of labor acquired the right to 
inquire into every phase of industry, 
including its finances, enabliag them to 
demand increased wages when earnings 


justified a raise, although they agreed 
not tc oppose a reduction in wages 
when earnings declined. ‘This shows 
to whez extremes the government and 
industry went to settle with the labor 
leaders 


Tes Fascist Marca on ROME 


In 1921 when an industrial crisis 
developed, the workers’ chief concern 
was tc hold their jobs, rather than to 
try again to obtain control of industry, 
and trey lost much that they had 
gained during the two preceding years. 
The azitation subsided, and the large 
reduction in working forces owing to 
the depression served to eliminate 
many disturbing and radical elements 
in business. In its place, however, 
unemp.oyment loomed up and with 
it the fear of mob rule, violence 
and ecmplete chaos. Dissatisfaction 
among the laborers and ex-soldiers, 
uprisings of the students, doleful shak- 
ing of teads among the educated classes 
were the mode, but nothing was done 
by tke State to better conditions. 
‘These were getting worse and worse 
when at last Fascism took the helm. 
From a small group of patriotic men 
the movement had grown until in 
1922 200,000 ardent Fascisti with 
Mussoini at their head marched on 
Rome, and Mussolini was appointed 
Prime Minister by the King. 

I wes in Rome at the time. The 
day before the Fascisti entered the 
city ths Cabinet had declared a “state 
of sieg2,” issued posters to the public 
and ordered barbed wire entangle- 
ments and machine guns to be placed 
on the roads entering Rome. But to 
make this action legal the signature of 
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the King was required. When the 
Prime Minister presented the docu- 
ment to him he refused to sign it and 
ordered that the Fascisti be allowed to 
enter. The next day they marched in 
from all directions in an orderly 
manner amid the acclamations of the 
people. Mussolini’s first act was to 
go to the King’s palace and offer his 
services and those of his followers to the 
King. 

The labor problem was one of the 
first the new government had to settle. 
Beginning in 1922, all employers were 
obliged to make contracts with their 
workmen in which minimum wages 
and maximum hours were fixed. Local 
conditions governed the establishment 
of these agreements and later on of 
the codes between trade associations 
and labor unions. Employers in each 
industrial center chose to represent 
them a secretary who received official 
recognition from Rome. Labor like- 
wise appointed a secretary for the same 
areas and these secretaries were paid 
by the employers and by the workmen 
employed. All questions that arose 
between employers and workmen were 
brought to the attention of their 
respective secretaries, who arranged 
meetings at which they could discuss 
matters and work together for a 
settlement. Thus between 1922 and 
1926 the majority of employers and 
employed were busily engaged in or- 
ganizing trade associations or syndi- 
cates of the various industries for the 
purpose of securing a just representa- 
tion and effective protection of the 
various categories of persons engaged 
in production. 


Tue Law on SYNDICATES 


The first big step that was taken to 
unite the principal productive forces 
into codperative organizations under 
government supervision was the enact- 
ment of the Law on Syndicates in 
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1926. This was followed a year later 
by a Charter of Labor. These acts are 
based on a code of fundamental eco- 
nomic principles, which gives labor a 
living wage and provides for the 
settlement of controversies through 
labor courts. This law was a natural 
expression of popular sentiment and 
the nation was ready to accept it. The 
basic ideas involved in this law are 
(1) the voluntary character of indi- 
vidual membership in the syndicates, 
(2) legal recognition of the syndicates, 
and (8) the express prohibition of 
strikes and lockouts and the obligation 
to use the labor courts for the solution 
of all disputes. 

In the interest of the public it be- 
came necessary that the organization 
and internal constitution of the syndi- 
cates should be rendered capable of 
fulfilling adequately their responsibili- 
ties. These organizations were there- 
fore called upon to establish governing . 
administrative and controlling bodies 
detailed to bring their statutes and 
regulations into harmony with the 
terms of the new law. 

The appointment of the members to 
these governing bodies was the result 
of a delicate work of selection, and the 
services of a number of competent per- 
sons were secured. 

The local Syndicates for the indi- 
vidual workers and the individual 
employers or firms were combined into 
Provincial Unions and these in turn 
into National Confederations. 

Mussolini in a speech delivered in 
March, 1926, when the Law on Syndi- 
cates was put into effect stated: 


Of all the laws that have been submitted 
for your examination during these first 
forty months of government, this is the 
most courageous, the most audacious, the 
most radical, therefore the most revolu- 
tionary ... 

The concept of socialism that imper- 
sonated capitalism in designated individuals 
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and gave one to understand that these 
individuals rejoiced in pluckiag the poor 
proletarian was false. All suck statements 
are ridiculous. Modern capitalists are the 
captains of industry, very greaz organizers, 
men that have, and must have, a very high 
sense of both civil and econorsic responsi- 
bility. The success of their industry is the 
success of the Nation... 

Collaboration of the classes is another 
fundamental point of Fascist syndicalism. 
Capital and labor are not tro terms in 
antagonism; they are two terme which com- 
plete one another; the one cannot do with- 
out the other, and therefore they must 
understand each other, and if is possible 
for them to understand each ozher. I say 
this, because I have the experience of three 
years of governing. .. . 


NATIONAL CONFEDERATIONS 


The second step was the establish- 
ment of national confederations for 
labor and industry. The object of 
this step was to unite all related in- 
dustries and the workmen im these 
industries into responsible ozganized 
groups or confederations, of which 
there are thirteen. Ther are the 
General Confederations of (1) Indus- 
try, (2) Agriculture, (3) Commerce, 
(4) Banking, (5) Land Traasport and 
Inland Waterways, (6) Marit:me and 
Air Transport. ‘These first six are 
employers’ associations ani are fol- 
lowed by six corresponding workers’ 
associations: the National Donfedera- 
tions of (7) Industrial Syndicates, (8) 
Agricultural Syndicates, (9, Commer- 
cial Syndicates, (10) Bankng Syndi- 
cates, (11) Land Transport and Inland 
Waterways Syndicates, and (12) Sea- 
men and Airmen. ‘The lasz, <13) the 
National Confederation of Frofessional 
Men and Artists, is an association of 
persons {following the liberal profes- 
sions. 

The liaison between the confedera- 
tions is maintained by the National 
Council of Corporations. This is a 
composite body having the Prime 
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Minister as chairman and including 
certain Cabinet Ministers, a number of 
high State officials, delegates of the 
varios legally recognized syndicates 
{the representatives of the employers 
and the workers being in equal num- 
bers) and ten experts. It is divided 
into & number of sections, each dealing 
with a particular branch of industry 
and commerce. While the various 
confederations represent the joint in- 
terests of a whole class of employers or 
workers, the sections of the National 
Counril of Corporations group em- 
ployers and workers together. It is 
the Council’s duty to study conflicts of 
interests, the possibilities of expansion 
and development, costs of production 
and s3 on. 

Cojrdinating the various activities 
contained in the framework here out- 
lined is the Ministry of Corporations, 
which acts as a kind of superliaison 
body. ; 

Th task of the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions is to codrdinate and discipline 
the work of the syndicates, confedera- 
tions, and eventually the corporations, 
where the various organizations cannot 
agree of themselves, also to give ap- 
proval to and provide for the publica- 
tion of the contracts actually con- 
clude, approve the statistics of the 
various unions, and so forth. The 
whole system is still in process of evo- 
lutior.. 

The fundamental principle is that a 
dispute between an employer or group 
of employers and a bady of workers 
must never be allowed to result in a 
suspension of production in which the 
suffer2rs are not only the parties 
directly interested but the community 
at larze. 

On May 7th, 1928, Mussolini spoke 
to the National Council of Corpora- 
tions and said: | 

The present century will see a new econ- 
omy. As the past century saw capitalistic 
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economy, the present will see corporative 
economy. It is necessary to put capital on 


the same level; one must give equal rights ` 


and equal duties to the one and to the 
other... 

The production of wealth thus passes 
from individual ends to national ends. 
From this new political-moral position 
spring new duties, some real needs. Col- 
laboration is imposed by things, even more 
than by laws or institutions-or will, that is 
by the present phase of economy. 

The laborers are collaborators, producers, 
whose level of life must be raised materially 
and morally, in relation to the times and to 
the possibilities. I affirm that in time of 
crisis it is in the interest of laborers to ac- 
cept a curtailment of wages, but when the 
crisis is over it is in the interest of the in- 
dustrialists to increase wages, restoring 
equilibrium to the situation. 

The Ford policy of high wages is not 
possible in Italy for obvious reasons, but 
neither is the policy of low wages advisable, 
which, by lessening the consumption of vast 
masses, ends by harming the industry itself. 


OBLIGATORY CONSORTIUMS 


This third step, the decree for obli- 
gatory consortiums or codperative as- 
sociations, which is to unite the Italian 
industries for the purpose of regulating 
and disciplining both production and 
competition and to codrdinate their 
activities in the interest of national 
economy, is now being taken. Today 
most of the large industrial corpora- 
tions or companies are already united 
in their respective consortiums and are 
building up effective forces and co- 
ordinating their activities for their own 
benefit as well as that of the entire na- 
tion. The essence of all this is to 
establish industrial self-government un- 
der Federal supervision. 

Let us first see what this law of 
July, 1932, for obligatory consortiums 
means to Italian industries. It is 
stated that the action of the govern- 
ment will be limited to compelling all 
operators to associate themselves in a 
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consortium with all others in the same 
branch of production. At this point 
the compulsory or obligatory nature of 
the State action will stop. The rules 
under which the different consortiums 
will function are to be drawn up by the 
members, It has been the studied aim 
of the authorities to avoid prescribing 
details and laying down minute direc- 
tions for the operation of the consor- 
tiums even though membership in them 
is compulsory. Any internal dissen- 
sions that may arise or inability to se- 
cure unanimous adherence to any con- 
sortium and its rules on the part of 
members belonging to it, will call for 
the intervention of the General Indus- 
trial Confederations. 

In the published text of the law are 
the following statements: 


- The constitution of an obligatory con- 
sortium will take place when 

(a) Such a consortium is desired by 
seventy per cent of the total number of 
companies engaged in any individual line of 
production and which represent seventy 
per cent of the total production and where 
failing seventy per cent of the individual 
producers at least eighty-five per cent of the 
total production is represented. 

(b) When the Government believes that 
the constitution of such a consortium will 
serve the general economic needs of the 
country for the purpose of more rational 
technical organization and more economical 
production. 


Such consortiums may not be formed 
for a period longer than five years. 
The request for the constitution of an 
obligatory consortium must be made 
to the competent minister through the 
confederation interested, which will be 
obliged to forward the request to the 
minister together with its suggestions. 
The request must be accompanied by a 
scheme of organization which will in- 
dicate the line to be followed and the 
methods to be employed as well as the . 
ends to be gained. : 
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The rules and regulations of the con- 
sortium, including civil saretions for 
the transgression of these rules, the in- 
ternal organization and the details of 
representation within, and the func- 
tions of the consortium, must be ap- 
proved by a majority vote of the in- 
terested parties. These rulss will be 
approved by Royal Decree on the pro- 
posal of the interested ministers. 

These statutes must include the con- 
stitution of a Board of Appeal which 
will have the right to annul sr modify, 
upon the complaint of the interested 
parties, the decisions of the consortium 
which concern the assignment of 
quotas of production or wh ekb other- 
wise affect individual members of the 
consortium. The Board c£ Appeal 
shall be composed of three members, 
one of whom will be named by the 
President of the Consortium, the other 
by the complainant and the third 
chosen by the other two, or failing this 
by the President of the Tribunal of the 
district in which the consortiam has its 
headquarters. 

The consortium shall communicate 
to the competent minister its decisions 
relative to all its actions and any other 
matter which may be reques-ed. 

Whenever the operation of a con- 
sortium does not achieve the desired 
ends the competent minister may send 
to the consortium, through the in- 
terested Confederation, a warning to 
modify its activities. If ths warning 
is not obeyed, the minister may, 
within a term fixed by him by decree, 
remove responsible officers of the con- 
sortium and appoint others to take 
their place. Further, the interested 
minister on his own initiative, or on 
the suggestion of the interested Con- 
federation, shall have the rigat to dele- 
gate a representative to ettend all 
directive meetings of the ccnsortium. 

A consortium may be suppressed by 
Royal Decree before the end of the term 
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for which it was established when its 


, existence, in the opinion of the Gov- 


ernment, no longer corforms to the 
general interest of the country. From 
such a decision there shall be no appeal. 

For the purpose of codrdinating the 
activities of obligatory consortiums 
with those of existing voluntary con- 
sortiums, the latter, ucder whatever 
names they may exist, must imme- 
diately transmit to the interested min- 
isters zopies of any of their articles of 
incorporation or their rules which con- 
trol the economic activity of their 
members and must likewise communi- 
cate any modifications. 

Mussolini in a speech to the National 
Council of Corporations on November 
14, 1933, said: 


Todzy the crisis has peretrated so pro- 
foundle into our economic system that it 
has become a crisis of this system... 

But Arst of all, what is capitalism? It is 
a method of industrial production. Ar- 
rived ct its most perfect expression, cap- 
italism is a method of mass production for 
mass consumption, financed by the mass 
througa the emission of national and in- 
ternational joint stock holdings of capital. 
Hence capitalism is industrial .. . 

The present era of cartels, of syndicates, 
of obl.gatory consortiums, of trusts, is 
putting an end to free competition. Mar- 
gins having become narrower, capitalistic 
enterprise finds that it is better to make 
agreements, to form alliances, to merge, in 
order zo divide up the markets and to 
partition the profits. The same law of sup- 
ply and demand is no longer a dogma, be- 
cause through the cartels and trusts, one 
can control the supply to meet the de- 
mand .. We live in a period of high 
idealistic tension. That is why we step by 
step, will give force and consistency to all 
our realizations and will trenslate into fact 
our entire doctrine... 


CONTROL OF PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


Another important decree, issued in 
May, 1933, sets forth regulations for 
goverr-mentcontrol of the establishment 
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and enlargement of industrial plants. 

The erection of new plants and the 
enlargement of existing industrial 
plants are subject to authorization by 
Royal Decree. Most of the principal 
industries are listed, among them the 
metallurgical industries, chemical in- 
dustries refining ànd grinding sulphur 
and the glass and cement industries. 
All new plants for the production and 
distribution of electric power, as well 
as the enlargement of existing plants 
are also subject to this new regula- 
tion. 

To obtain the required license, ap- 
plications must be presented to the 
corporative inspector’s office concerned 
and must be accompanied by a detailed 
report containing data in answer to a 
questionnaire included in the decree. 
A commission is formed to give an 
opinion on the application and the 
Minister of Corporations, after having 
consulted the commission, acts by de- 
cree on the applications presented. 
Where the requested authorization is 
granted, the decree can specify the 
maximum time limit within which 
operations must be begun under pen- 
alty of the authorization’s becoming 
void. 

This decree is important as it pre- 
vents the industrial operator who has 
not joined the consortium from ex- 
panding his production facilities. 


Price CONTROL 


In Italy the law of supply and de- 
mand still controls the price of com- 
modities and in only a few instances, 

“where it was in the interest of the na- 
tion to do so, have commodity prices 
been fixed. 

A control of commodity prices, how- 
ever, was started in most of the larger 
cities through a municipal office that 
gathered statistics, investigated prices 
and published a price index schedule. 
Through the confederations represent- 
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ing the workers, demands for the ad- 
justment of commodity prices, as well 
as of wages, can be made to the Na- 
tional Council of Corporations; and 
the industrial operators, through their 
confederations, can demand price and 
wage adjustments when their interests 
require them. There are also co- 
operative organizations for collective 
buying, established by the consumer, 
which help to regulate commodity 
prices. In Italy there is no Consumers 
Board corresponding to that of the 
N.R.A. as the consumer is indirectly 
represented and protected through the 
municipal agencies and the Confedera- 
tions. 


A CoMPARISON 


In Italy, both capital and labor are 
now interlocked, with the State as 
arbitrator. Mussolini has launched 
new ideas, frankly admitting that they 
are experimental and giving the people 
time to consider them before embody- 
ing them in laws. The lessons of 
Italy’s experiments as well as of those 
in other nations are now being care- 
fully studied in formulating the changes 
that are being made in Italian social 
and economic life. In reviewing this 
revolutionary program and in reading 
the speeches of Mussolini, one sees what 
power he has over the people and how 
his ideals have been accepted. His 
government is a dictatorship but as 
such it has been a short-cut to the 
promotion of national interests and the 
eradication of the vices of the old 
Italian régime. The Italians for cen- 
turies have expected their rulers to 
tell them what to do; they are inclined 
to follow a leader and it has not been 
difficult for them to accept this new 
type of government. 

Here in America, with our vast 
territory, thirty times as large as Italy, 
divided into forty-eight self-governing 
states, with our powerful industrial, ` 
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railroad and banking organizations, 
with our labor unions, with a constitu- 
ion to uphold and with national 
elections every four years, ou? govern- 
ment has a problem very different from 
that of the Italians. In Amecica most 
cf our industrial leaders are selfishly 
ambitious and resent any government 
control of their operations. “hey also 
realize that the welfare of the nation as 
well as that of labor depends upon in- 
dustrial profits. Hence, sitce they 
have done about as they wish=d in the 
past, it is difficult to discipline them to 
readjust their operations in the interest 
of the nation. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is too drastic in its attempts to 
regulate their operations and to apply 
taxes, they can suspend business and 
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cause & temporary crisis. Labor also 
is becoming powerful and resents 
control by industry or by the govern- 
ment, end though it insists on govern- 
ment support in forcing industry to 
grant higher wages and shorter hours, 
some of its leaders do not hesitate to 
call a strike in order to impose their 
demands upon industry. They thus 
cause a suspension of production 
affecting large communities and, in- 
directly, the nation. However, many 
of our economic problems are basically 
the same as those of Italy, and their 
solution will take many years, not by a 
dictatorial government but by a greater 
coöperation between industry and labor 
under government direction and pro- 
tection. 


Charles Will Vright is a mining engineer who op- 
erated mines in Italy both before and during the 
War, as well as for several years ender the Fascist 
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Some Theoretic Bases of the Economic State 


By ARTHUR E. Burns 


HE discussions this evening are 

concerned with various aspects of a 
relatively recent development in both 
economic and political theory and 
policy. In general, this development 
is the emergence of a type of political 
and economic organization which can 
be termed, with considerable qualifi- 
cation, the economic state. Like all 
types of social organization it defies 
succinct definition. The economic state 
is not an abstraction that fits all in- 
stances because peculiar national con- 
ditions and traditions necessarily im- 
pose bewildering heterogeneity; and 
national variation in economic develop- 
ment likewise insures wide differences 
between nations. 
, A common characteristic is present, 
however, in the various economic 
states, namely, rigorous governmental 
control of economic behavior. The 
governing group in the state becomes 
identified with a dominant economic 
group, either the proletariat, as in 
Russia, or the dominant industrialist 
and financial interests in Italy, Ger- 
many and elsewhere. It is con- 
ceivable, although improbable, that 
another economic group such as the con- 
sumers could secure power sufficiently 
great to mold the economic activity of a 
nation. 


CONTROL 


The economic state or economic 
nationalism or fascism as it 1s variously 
called, represents a fusion of economic 
and political activity. It is the control 
of a nation by an economic group, using 
all the traditional and legal functions of 
government to enhance and solidify its 
power. The traditional liberal posi- 


tion, laissez-faire, finds no place in the 
ideology or policy of the economic 
state. All economic and social activity 
becomes state-directed activity. The 
production of goods, the distribution of 
income, capital-labor relations, the 
employment of national resources, both 
natural and human, education, modes 
of thinking, are articulated and sub- 
sumed under the authority of the state. 
The ideal limit would be attained if all 
economic groups were organized into 
one large syndicate, then the state and 
the syndicate would be identical. 

An inherent element in the ideology 
and policy of the economic state is the 
concept of sovereignty. It is the 
kernel of the fascist states in contrast to 
the pluralist position of such writers as 
Barker, Laski, and others. Pluralism 
denies the sovereignty of the state, 
whereas the fascist conception of 
sovereignty subordinates all groups 
within the state to the power of the 
state and to the economic group con- 
stituting the governmental body. 
Groups within the state are recognized 
but are strictly subordinated to the 
interests of the state. This involves a 
negation of the class struggle and is 
reflected in the policy of dissolving and 
stripping power from competing eco- 
nomic group organizations within the 
state. 

The state is conceived of as no mere 
lifeless, artificial, material thing, as 
Burke held, but a living spiritual 
organic being. This essentially idealis- 
tic theory of the state, both the organic 
analogy and the idealism, is seen in 
the political theory of Plato. His 
transcendentalism, however, led to a 
bifurcation which colored mediaeval 
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political thinking and resulted in a refor- 
mulation of idealism. This mystic or- 
ganic conception subjugated individual 
rights and values to the universal 
authority of the state. The state 
becomes a “totalitarian” state which 
absorbs and typifies all the energies, 
interests, and aspirations of the people. 

This idealistic or as some call it, the 
metaphysical political theary of Plato 
and Aristotle was pushed to its extreme 
by the philosophers of German ideal- 
ism, Kant maintained that <he state 
is omnipotent, infallible and divine in 
essence. This thoroughly conservative 
doctrine was advanced to maintain the 
integrity of the state agains: revolution 
and disintegration. Kant represented 
a significant development in political 
theory as well as in philosophy in 
general. Ideas become modes or forms 
of intellect rather than transcendental 
and incomprehensible enzities; and 
they fashion empirical material as it is 
received through the senses. The 
element of the transcendznt is the 
noumenon (Ding an sich), en unknow- 
able dimension. The center is shifted 
from an unknowable sphere to human 
consciousness. The state becomes es- 
sentially a form of the intellect. 

The political theory of pest-Kantian 
idealists, notably Hegel, developed into 
an extremely absolutistic doctrine, a 
climax in idealistic theory. The state 
becomes the manifest se{-conscious 
will of man; it is “perfected ration- 
ality.” It is the objective reason or 
spirit of rational man. Irdividual 
liberty was pivotal in Hegel’s system 
but, paradoxically, true libarty varied 
with the degree of absolutism. There 
is no conflict here, no indiv.dual rights 
are overridden because, all rights being 
derived from the state, the individual 
possesses none that conflict. with those 
of the state. 

The state is thought of es having a 
will, a personality of its orn which is 
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more than the sum of its individual 
members. ‘The action of the state is 
the expression of the collective will. 
There is no power binding on thé state; 
there is no power superior to it. He- 
gel’s state becomes absolute, incapable 
of wrong, infallible, omnipotent. 

The followers of Hegel, notably 
Treitschke, developed this doctrine 
into a glorification of the large state 
and, with Nietzsche, pointed to the 
nobility of war. A more moderate 
form of idealistic political theory is seen 
in the works of Bradley, Green, and 
particularly Bosanquet in England. 
The dominant individualism and the 
influence of Rousseau’s doctrines, how- 
ever, softened the monistic tendencies 
in British political theory. 

It is interesting to note that the phi- 
losochy of Hegel exerted a strong in- 
fluence on the ideology now accepted as 
the basis of the Soviet state. That 
ideology, however, is essentially mate- 
rialistic rather than idealistic. Karl 
Marz had early come under the in- 
fluence of Hegel and, for a time, 
counied himself a Hegelian. In later 
years, however, he changed his philo- 
sophic position and became a material- 
ist. As he put it, he “set Hegel right 
side up” and ideology, Marx con- 
tended, became determined by the 
social means of production. In Marx 
the Hegelian dialectic, thesis, antith- 
esis, and synthesis represented the 
historical process which eventually 
would culminate in socialism. 

Tke Hegelian absolutism can be 
viewed, in part, as a reaction to the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century 
and in part as a justification of the 
semi-feudal political organization in 
whica he lived. Cartesian rationalism 
was a-historical and the reaction 
agaicst it in political thought, in juris- 
prudence and somewhat later in eco- 
nomic theory gave rise to the various 
historical schools in the social sciences. 


Some THEORETIC Bases or THE Economic STATE 


Idealist historicism emerged as the 
conception that the individual, as the 
ultimate source of all spiritual values, 
must be considered a product of a social, 
living, spiritual context. ‘The rational- 
ism led to an excessive individualism 
both in economics and in political 
theory. Physiocracy and classical po- 
litical economy represent the individ- 
ualism in economics, political democracy 
and the most extreme anarchism of 
Godwin represent the individualism 
in political thought. 

This individualism with its political 
doctrine of laissez-faire, and the wide- 
spread adoption of the naturalistic or 
positivist philosophy of the British 
empiricists, particularly Hume, Mull 
and Comte on the continent, consti- 
tuted an opposition to the metaphysics 
of the German idealist group. The 
a priort excesses of Hegel and the 
development of the method of natural 
science resulted in a decline of the 
idealist movement. However, in the 
historical jurisprudence of Savigny, in 
the romanticist political economy of 
Miiller, and in the later historical 
schools in economies, German romanti- 
cism lived. 


Toe NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


The nationalist movement, although 
in evidence as early as the fifteenth 
century, developed strongly during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and received a powerful theoretical 
impetus in the German idealist philos- 
ophy. The emphasis on historical 
tradition, on race, language, common 
law, customs, in a word, Kultur, lent 
support to the nationalist movement. 
The nation was conceived of as a 
spiritual unity, a Volksgeist which 
bound the people together. Kant, 
Hegel, Schiller, Goethe and other Ger- 
man romantic philosophers furnished 
the theoretic and emotional basis for 
the self-determination of nationalities. 
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In Italy the E EE was espoused by 
the Sparentas and de Santis and was 
directly influenced by German ideal- 
ism. As a result of the nationalist 
movement the Kingdom of Italy and 
the German Empire emerged in the 
latter nineteenth century. 

The idealistic national philosophy of 
Gentile has become an integral part of 
Italian Fascist ideology just as an 
extreme German nationalism is an inte- 
gral part of the Nazi régime. The 
nationalism of the nineteenth century 
was largely a reaction against political 
disunity and. oppression to win self- 
determination. But at present with 
this goal largely achieved, the nation- 
alism takes on a new emphasis. It is 
now basically an economic movement. 
Nations are becoming economic and 
spiritual organisms, thoroughly aggres- 
sive and imperialistic. This change 
from the political to the economic 
emphasis can be explained in part by 
the attainment, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of the political goal; but more 
important is the realization among the 
dominant national economic groups of 
the scarcity of economic opportunity. 
With expanding capital accumulation, 
improved and efficient technology, and 
with growing industrialization, eco- 
nomic opportunities become relatively 
more scarce and that fact constitutes 
the economic imperative forcing eco- 
nomic integration and economic nation- 
alism to the fore. 

Very briefly, then, this sketches the 
background of political ideology which 
is found wholeheartedly adopted by 
the two significant fascist states in 
Europe. This ideology by virtue of 
its long tradition becomes a powerful 
ally to the ruling groups in those states; 
it becomes a justification of the con- 
centration of power in the hands of a 
small dominant group of capitalists. 

A more significant background in the 
development of the economic state is 
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seen in the tremendous expansion of 
economic activity and its absorption 
of most of the energies of society. 
Speaking very generally, tke capitalis- 
tic organization of the eighteenth 
century was simple. Power machinery 
was relatively insignificant. Small man- 
ufacturers working in their nomes with 
a few helpers were the typizal produc- 
ing units. Industrial capital was mea- 
gre and took the form of ruce tools and 
hand-driven machines for the most part. 
Capital accumulation in trading was 
significant and the merchant capitalist 
was the organizing force in economic 
activity; but production in general was 
on a small scale. This period of the 
latter eighteenth century is marked by 
a growing freedom in economic activity, 
freedom of the market and freedom of 
mobility of all the factors of production 
against the fetters of media2val guilds 
and mercantilist regulations. Adam 
Smith and the Physiocrats were among 
the earliest to formulate a theoretical 
justification of this freecom. And 
along with this trend toward freedom 
of the market went political freedom, 
political democracy. 

The nineteenth century saw the 
far-reaching industrialization of west- 
ern Europe and America. By 1850 
England can be said to be am industrial 
nation in a quantitative sense. The 
so-called industrial revolution took 
place later in Germany, Frence, Italy 
and America, But by the end of the 
nineteenth century these nations were 
industrial nations. Huge aggregates 
of capital came to dominate the field. 
The earlier small competing economic 
agents, postulated in classical political 
economy, became, not less numerous, 
but certainly less significant. The 
industrial organization of the early 
nineteenth century was not much dif- 
ferent from the domestic cap_ta_ist sys- 
tem of the eighteenth centary. And 
the economic theory of the early nine- 
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teenth, and contemporary neo-classi- 
cism as well, purported to explain the 
economic processes of a society. domi- 
nated by small competing ‘économic 
units free from political interference. 

But by the close of the nineteenth 
century industrial organization had 
signiticantly changed. Even before 
1850 Senior, Mill, and other writers 
inveizhed against the .emergence of 
moncpoly:and combination. The anti- 
moncpoly movement in American poli- 
tics in the 80’s and 90’s indicates the - 
growing importance of combination. 
As industrialization expands, internally 
and <:nternationally, the fact of eco- 
nomie scarcity, the scarcity of economic 
opportunity, compels consolidation and 
integration of industry. The severity 
of competition increases with the size of 
the irdustrial units; scarcity of oppor- 
tunity increases with the size of the 
indus:rial units. Industry becomes 
integrated, formally or informally, in 
spite >f popular reactions and statutes. 
In general, the movement towards 
comb:nation, monopoly, the carteli- 
zatior: of industry took strong root in 
Europe as well as in America. After 
the war the cartel movement assumed 
not only an internal but also an inter- 
national character. 

Such a movement cannot remain 
illegal or even extra-legel. The finan- 
cial, social, and political power of big 
business ultimately leads to the recog- 
nition of these economic groups as the 
controlling elements in society. The 
old liberalism, laissez-faire, becomes 
manifestly unsuitable for a complex 
economic structure. Codrdination and 
direction of economic activity become 
essential either through the direct 
means of socialization, as in Russia, or 
more indirectly through schemes of 
self-government of industry rigorously 
supervised and controlled by govern- 
ment. This latter method preserves 
the bases of capitalism, Le. private 
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property and private initiative, but 
directs capitalistic economic activity 
towards such interests as the state may 
designate. In other words, it is the 
extension of monopoly capitalism with 
state blessing. 


Economic AND POLITICAL 
COLLECTIVISM 


There have been, then, two parallel 
movements in the latter nineteenth and 

. early twentieth centuries, i.e. the emer- 
gence of economic collectivism and 
political collectivism from conditions of 


economic individualism and political ~ 


democracy. This collectivism assumes 
different forms, in some respects not 
very dissimilar, in socialism and fas- 
cism. This political and economic 
collectivism tends to merge so that the 
control of the state and the control of 
economic activity become vested in the 
same hands. 

The theory of government adopted 
by the Italian Fascism and duplicated 
elsewhere represents a sharp break 
from nineteenth century political de- 
mocracy, i.e. the representation of iso- 
lated individuals grouped in territorial 
units. Territorial representation has 
been subjected to the criticisms of the 
guild socialists, the syndicalists and 
others. Italy has accepted the theory 
of functional representation, i.e. rep- 
resentation by specific economic groups 
or functional groups. ‘Territorial rep- 
resentation is rejected. 

Syndicates are established to rep- 
resent occupational groups of workers 
and employers. These are organized 
into national syndicates; these national 
syndicates are embraced in national 
federations; and these in turn are 
united into national confederations of 
Fascist syndicates. This Council of 
Corporations, or guilds, selects nonii- 
nees for election. Rather than a terri- 
torial it is an economic basis of rep- 
resentation and constitutes a new 
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departure, anticipated in the estates, in 
political theory and policy. 

The administration of the state 
reposes in a small, dominating group 
constituting an organic unity. The 
selection of leaders has no democratic 
basis as, theoretically, in a socialist or 
parliamentarian form of government. 
It is a one-party state controlled by a 
small group, and the selection of 
leaders comes from above, from this 
small group. This compact political 
organization with one party dominated 
by a small group is deemed more efti- 
cient than the slow, unwieldy, demo- 
cratic organization. This form of 
government is more in keeping with the 
conception of the state and of sover- 
eignty. The essential organic unity of 
the state is believed best exemplified in 
a unified political machine. 

These governmental features are also 
evident in other national economic 
states. Russia has adopted functional 
representation in the form of a system 
of soviets, or councils, of workers’ 
representatives. Theimmediate direc- 
tion of the state rests in the hands of 
a small effective group. Likewise the 
one-party system is adopted. In Ger- 
many, too, the one-party system, 
dominated by an aggressive group, is 
in control of political and economic 
affairs. This type of organization, 
called in Italy the Corporative State 
because of the corporative or syndicate 
basis of representation, is the expres- 
sion of the supremacy of the state over 
all economic and social groups within 
its borders. Economic liberalism under 
the name of capitalism is abandoned for 
a collective capitalism, a disciplined or 
controlled economy. Strict regimen- 
tation of all economic groups is adopted 
to prevent their encroachment on the 
sovereignty of the state and to insure 
the economic power of the ruling eco- 
nomic group. 

The economic state, with the excep- 
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tion of Russia, allies itself witk private 
enterprise and is dedicated to the 
preservation of capitalism. It is the 
integration of the state and capitalistic 
enterprise. Private initiative is de- 
clared the best means of serving the 
national welfare and capitalistic enter- 
prise the best method of production. 
However, private enterprise and pri- 
vate property are regarded as entailing 
certain specific responsibilities and 
duties toward the community. The 
state unconditionally reserves zhe right 
to interfere with private property and 
initiative whenever the interests of the 
state, i.e. the general welfare, are 
imperilled. The assumption of the 
identity of private interests and general 
welfare is not uncritically accepted as 
in laissez-faire capitalism nor com- 
pletely rejected as in socialism or 
communism. But, presumably, where 
private interests and public welfare are 
incompatible, there the state will 
interfere. The determinatior af this 
identity or lack of identity rests with 
the government, i.e. with the ecntrolling 
economic interests. A casual zeview of 
economic and social history Joes not 
assure one that the ‘controlling eco- 
nomic groups are competent to make 
this determination. 

The alleged goal of the economic 
state is the maximization of social 
welfare. The yardstick for measuring 
social welfare and progress is physical 
production. Hence, work becomes a 
social duty and the basis of citizenship. 
Special interests are subordinated to 
this goal and the state is committed to 
a policy of intervening in class disputes 
to insure this social purpose. In the 
capitalist economic states capital and 
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labor are considered partners in the 
common effort for increased production 
and social welfare, labor being the si- 
lent parzner. ‘This is a negation of the 
class struggle, accomplished by depriv- 
ing labor of power and organization. 
This is part of the attempt to bring 
unity into economic life and is wholly 
consistent with the accepted theory of 
the state and the private interests of 
the industrialists. 

The various national states present 
many differences arising out of national 
or cultural peculiarities, forms of 
property ownership, and governmental 
organization. In spite cf these differ- 
ences, however, many striking similari- 
ties are evident. Economic collectiv- 
ism is evident in all these states to a 
considerable degree; in Russia through 
socialization, in the other countries 
througk regimentation of private in- 
dustry, self-governing within the limits 
set by the government. Political ab- 
solutism and rigorous sovereignty are 
further characteristics. This political 
theory is a convenient and effective 
device for insuring the power of the 
economic group in control. It con- 
stitutes the theoretical justification of 
the economic state which in turn is a 
product, for the most part, of a com- 
pelling economic cirecumstance—the 
growing scarcity of economic oppor- 
tunity. 

The foregoing remarks attempt very 
briefly and inadequately to survey 
some of the theoretic aspects of the 
economic state. ‘The causes or condi- 
tions underlying any social situation 
are infinite and here only a few of the 
more important aspects.in the back- 
ground are reviewed. 


Arthur E. Burns is a member o- the Department 
of Economics oj George Washington University. 
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Nresuur, Reinnoup. Reflections on the 
End of an Era. Pp. xu, 302. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
$2.00. 


The social scientist is under deep obliga- 
tion to Professor Niebuhr. His ‘Moral 
Man and Immoral Society” and this vol- 
ume furnish much-needed and invaluable 
light on social problems and social policies, 
especially, perhaps, in international mat- 
ters. With the philosophical and theo- 
logical aspects of his latest study, these 
comments are not concerned. Their mean- 
ing for economics is, however, very great 
and deserves attention. 

Economies is struggling with a double 
task. One is that of explaining an eco- 
nomic life which is always changing and is 
now being altered so rapidly that both 
description and interpretation are never 
accurate. There is always a “lag.” The 
other is the necessity of making sure that 
all interpretations rest upon the latest and 
best work in such related fields as politics, 
psychology and philosophy. Only the 
sincere and painstaking student in these 
fields can properly appreciate the difficul- 
ties thus created. Here, again, there is 
bound to be a “lag.” 

Of course the temptation is to continue 
the old explanations on the old bases, and to 
repeat in the twentieth century the advice 
that may have been suitable a hundred 
years earlier. In the twenty essays of this 
volume, particularly the earlier ones, the 
social scientist can find both light and 
leading. The reviewer, perhaps because 
he is a layman in theology, has his diffi- 
culty in appreciating “the political realism 
of Christian orthodoxy” and other ideas in 
several of the later chapters, but there is no 
comparable difficulty with those sections 
dealing with economics. 

It is time for economists to realize that 
“collective behavior is primarily impul- 
sive, that its impulses are heedless and 
undirected and that will-to-live of every 
individual and social organism is easily 
transmuted into an imperial will-to-power”’ 


(p. 4). Niebuhr’s somewhat caustic erit- 
icisms of the impotence of the liberalism 
displayed by Salter, Keynes, Chase, Wells, 
Angell and others, is to the point. Liber- 
alism has been and is blind in its reliance on 
rationality, magnanimity, enlightened self- 
interest, and so forth. 

What this means in social science is, how- 
ever, another matter. Professor Niebuhr 
seems at times to be urging us to the 
acceptance of a religious mysticism which 
he has rationalized to his own satisfaction 
but whose applicability in social science is 
not sufficiently clear. At other times he 
shows a tendency to accept a naturalism 
out of which developed the economic liber- 
alism of the nineteenth century. He 
would doubtless protest both of these con- 
tentions and they may be unfair to him. 

To the present reviewer he seems to be 
doing for social science the inestimable 
service of shattering the naive pretensions 
upon which so much of modern liberalism 
has rested, but to have given as yet an in- 
adequate foundation for reconstruction. 
There is every reason why we should see 
that ‘‘the facts are what they are and their 
results will be what they will be.” Also 
there is every reason to reorient ourselves 
and if possible find the ways by which 
catastrophes can be avoided. An en- 
lightened realism is in order but it is not yet 
time to accept in its place either an equally 
futile mysticism or a disastrous pessimism. 
As Professor Dewey continues to urge, 
there is no reason for abandoning com- 
pletely our efforts to record gains through 
the aid of human intelligence. There has 
been and is too blind a reliance upon it. 
Yet through it many gains have been 
recorded and it still offers substantial hope. 

Ernest MINOR PATTERSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Tuomas, Norman. The Choice before Us. 
Pp. viii, 249. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. $2.50. 

Norman Thomas rants now and then; it 
is impossible altogether to avoid ranting if 
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ycu are sensitive to the evils which afflict 
mankind, and you meet the public as often 
as he does. But he does not rart in this 
bcok. 

Our world, he says, is troubled by wars 
ard rumors of wars, by poverty m the 
midst of plenty, and by the bewaderment 
which accompanies rapid changs. Capi- 
talism as a system of economic control is 
breaking down. But we cannot “fix the 
exact moment when in terms of pure 
economics the collapse will be inexorably 
ard finally upon us.” Nor will that de- 
struction automatically be followed by the 
camstruction of an earthly paracise. We 
heve a choice before us. 

In presenting his own preferezces,. Mr, 
Tomas first pleads for saving some gains of 


the past, notably liberty and tolerance. 


Taen he examines fascism, sociglism and 
ccmmunism abroad, the charazter and 
strength of the former being analyzed 
with special penetration. His investigation 
next touches the New Deal. He does not 
“deny the magnitude of som= of its 
achievements or the considerable measure 
of social idealism behind them,” kut its 
philosophy (so iar as it has one) -s that of 
state capitalism—‘‘where the power of 
tke state is used to stabilize the maximum 
amount of private ownership and the oper- 
ation of the system for the profit af private 
owners.” Moreover, state captcalism in 
economics sooner or later requires fascism 
in politics. 

A survey of social forces in America 
leads to the conclusion that “the inmediate 
alternative to fascism (and waz) is the 
repid growth of a democratic sacislism.” 
Such an alternative involves permanent 
problems of liberty and incentive and 
administration, as well as transitional 
pzoblems such as compensation; but they 
are not insoluble, if there is the wil to solve 
them—a political movement wice-spread, 
well-organized, energetic and intelligent. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, to æd such a 
political movement is a major obligation 
resting on all of us; even those who are 
d2scriptive scientists vocationally orght to 
b2 socialists avocationally. At anv rate, 
we ought to read Norman Thomes. 


Patrick Murray MALIN 
Swarthmore College 
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Spracuge, O. M. W. Reccvery and Com- 
mon Sense. Pp. iv, 96. New York: 
Houghton Mifflm Company, 1934. 
$1.00. 

Stocoms, Wartnny Harr. The Causes and 
Cure o Depressions. Pp. 131. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1933. 
$1.25. 


These two little books have come to join 
the long list of those that attempt to ex- 
plain the nature of the present business 
depressicn and to point out how it may be 
cured if we have a mind to do so. With 
that statement the similarity of the books 
ends. Frofessor Sprague’s little volume 
(in which his newspaper articles seem to 
acquire & more cogent force by their combi- 
nation) is frank in its admission that there 
is no single panacea for our ills. “No 
single remedy has been suggested, either 
in the monetary or non-monetary spheres. 
Here a little and there a little, we can take 
action designed to reéstablish conditions 
which will permit the sustained full em- 
ployment of labor with a resultant advance 
in prices.” Despite this modest avowal 
the volume is very welcome, since it 
presents an admirable survey of the whole 
problem in a remarkably concise fashion. 
Emphasis is placed upon the necessity for 
increasing the physical volume of produc- 
tion rather than merely tampering with the 
amount of the currency or the weight of the 
dollar, and the dangers of an unsatisfactory 
fiscal policy are clearly portrayed. Al- 
though there are points in the analysis 
with which all readers will not agree, there 
can be nd doubt that Professor Sprague has 
done much to clear the air of controversy 
and to make fruitful discussion possible. 

Mr. Slocomb is much more definite in his 
suggestions. While he has embraced Sod- 
dy’s suggestion for the nationalization of 
the barking system (although without 
some of the conditions recognized by that 
author), he is not content with such a step. 
In some parts of the book the argument is 
difficult to follow, but it seems to imply the 
desirability of nationalizing land and raising 
the general level of wages. This argument 
is further weakened by such errors as the 
suggestion that paper currency and govern- 
ment bonds are identical in nature (p. 45), 
and that no harm would occur to the 
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community if “the people chose to re- 
pudiate the burden” of its debt to the 
banks (p. 37). Few students would dis- 
agree with the author in his suggestion that 
substantial changes are necessary in our 
banking mechanism, and several are in- 
clined to regard governmental operation of 
commercial banking as a fruitful field for 
study; but unfortunately, m his desire for 
simplicity, Mr. Slocomb has produced a 
rather dogmatic statement that does not 
offer much help to those who wish to under- 
stand the workings of the monetary system 
in order to improve it. 
F. CYRIL James 
University of Pennsylvania 


McGrecor, A. G. Lasting Prosperity 
(Second Edition). Pp. xiv, 206. London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1934. $2.00. 


In the preface to the first edition of this 
book (January, 1983) the author reveals 
the origin and purpose of his work. “Being 
an engineer by profession, and accustomed 
to dealing with intricate problems, and 
being interested in and having contributed 
to economic discussions, he started to de- 
vote his time to seeking the underlying 
causes of depressions and the permanent 
cure for them.” His findings and proposed 
panacea, are now restated and brought up to 
date in a second edition. 

Apparently the writer has found the 
economic problem less intricate than those 
with which he has been accustomed to deal 
for it is his conclusion that the cause as 
well as the cure of business depressions is 
simple and obvious. Depressions are due 
to the failure to maintain a balance be- 
tween the power to consume and the power 
to produce. To restore and maintain this 
balance it is necessary that the level of 
wages and salaries be marked up and down 
by government fiat so as to eliminate price 
level changes arising from changes in 
technical efficiency or other factors. He 
recognizes that this level of wages must be 
compatible with a return on capital which 
will insure adequate savings and invest- 
ment but he is not troubled about the 
difficulties of determining these levels or 
about differentials and maladjustments. 
Raising wages is the only effective method 
of reflation and recovery. 
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As a condition of this policy the author 
requires the permanent abandonment of the 
gold standard and the management of the 
foreign exchanges, preferably by an inter- 
national exchange authority, so as to 
maintain the desired balance between 
imports and exports. International lend- 
ing would be subject to close regulation and 
practical prohibition since the author views 
capital export as injurious to the investing 
nation. 

The book is full of dogmatie, ex cathedra 
assertions, such as: “the Great War itself 
was brought on as the result of the opera- 
tions of the gold standard” (p. 145). The 
general views are those familiarized by the 
reflation-stabilization school. The central 
theme of increasing purchasing power and 
the price level through raising wages 
scarcely calls for comment in view of the 
N.R.A. experiment and the issues and 
discussion raised by it. 

L. L. WATKINS 

University of Michigan 


MiıneRrAaL Inquiry, Tue. Elements of a 
National Mineral Policy. Pp. vi, 162. 
New York: The Mineral Inquiry, 1933. 
$1.25. 


This volume is the outcome of a round 
table on “Minerals in Their Political and 
International Relations” held in New York 
under the auspices of the Council of Foreign 
Relations in February, 1933. The con- 
ference was organized for the purpose of 
examining the mineral economic policy, or 
lack of such policy, in the United States 
and preparing a statement of the elements 
that must be considered in the formulation 
of a constructive economic policy for the 
mineral industries. The basic facts essen- 
tial to an intelligent approach to a con- 
sidered mineral policy are contained in the 
“General Statement” at the beginning of 
the volume. 

The statement of basic facts is followed 
by nineteen contributions by participants 
in the conference representing various 
points of view or contributing information 
on particular problems concerned with the 
formulation of a mineral policy. 

Particular problems discussed in these 
contributions deal with the economic 
consequences of nationalistic ambitions 
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upon mineral trade, the open coor policy of 
mineral development, tariffs, national de- 
fence, mternational relations, nfluences of 
national planning, stabilizatior and control 
of production. 

W- The book is not a comperdium of in- 
formation on minerals nor is it a full report 
of the conference discussions brt it. does 
contain a series of statements cf some of the 
outstanding factors to be considered in 
planning a national program of mineral 
administration. 

Warrer E. VOSKUIL 
State Geological Survey, 
Urbana, Ill. 


Harrop, R. F. International Economics. 
Pp. x, 207. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1933. 


This is the eighth volume in the Cam- 
bridge Economic Handbooks series. The 
author’s stated purpose is io deal with 
“certain simple and fundamental truths 
about international economic relations in 
general,” which he undertakes to do in 
terms of the classical theor> of interna- 
tional prices, and in slightly mathematical 
fashion. He begins with chepters on the 
gain from foreign trade ard moves on 
through price levels and foraéign exchange 
to non-gold standard conditians and world 
monetary reform with a final very brief 
chapter on tariffs. His attempt to present 
a simple version is sustained at points, as in 
his treatment of the balance of trade and 
foreign exchange; and his treatment of the 
question of gain is mainly treditional. At 
other points he scarcely serves the ele- 
mentary student, and whether uncon- 
sciously or consciously, he apparently 
endeavors to provide some assortment of 
adaptations of the theory ta current phe- 
nomena, ‘This is true, for example, where 
he discusses monetary reform. So also, 
here as at other points, his repeated as- 
surance of complete scientific precision is 
not too well supported by his various sup- 
posititious cogitations. Nerher do such 
results entirely satisfy his confession that 
“testing the system leads naturally on to 
making recommendations,” or his fre- 
quently expressed disdain for bankers and 
politicians and other laymen who have 
profound misconceptions. 
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A virtue of the book, therefore, is really 
suggested by its modest assertion that while 
it does not break new ground in fundamen- 
tals “it is possible that some of the second- 
ary propositions are novel,” as is indi- 
cated. by some of its clever speculations, 
whick will intrigue those who follow the 
evolution of the theory. The greatest 
merit of the book, however, from a realistic 
viewpoint, is its brave attempt to carry the 
theory into the monetary field, where recent 
conditions and even ccncepts have been 
none Loo stable, and to de this with a certain 
elaborate ingenuity. 

JoHN DONALDSON 

The George Washington University 


Doveras, PauL H. The Theory of Wages. 
Pp. xx, 639. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1984. $5.00. 


Those persons who have waited a long 
time for the publication oz Professor Doug- 
las’ essay on the Theory of Wages, which 
was awarded the special prize for an orig- 
inal contribution to this subject by the 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx Committee in 
1927, should feel thoroughly rewarded for 
their patience after reading the book under 
review, which is the criginal essay in a 
greatly changed form. The result is a con- 
tribution to American economic literature 
whicn, in the opinion of the reviewer, may 
well be considered as among the most im- 
portant works of a theorstical nature ever 
publ.shed in this country. 

The author’s method may be described 
in tke following terms. First the theories 
of economists, who have discussed the par- 
ticular point in question and generally 
dealt. with it by a process of deductive logic, 
are considered. ‘Then the author reaches a 
sort of synthesis, essentially of an a priori 
character, and based on his consideration of 
these theories and his own reactions to 
them. The third step is to consider the 
statstical data relating to the point in 
question in order to determine as far as 
possible to what extent 1: bears out the re- 
sults of the deductive thinking. Gen- 
erally the data are further subjected to 
statistical refinement. Mathematical for- 
mulae are, wherever possible, derived from 
them. With the aid of these devices the 
information available is subjected to the 
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most thoroughgoing analysis. Finally con- 
clusions are derived which do or do not, 
depending upon the particular problem at 
hand, bear out the a priori logic. Where- 
ever possible the conclusions are expressed 
in quantitative terms. In short, this book 
is a most ambitious, and, the reviewer be- 
lieves, a generally successful attempt to 
subject the abstractions of pure theory, 
which has in the past so often seemed to be 
a series of mental acrobatics performed in 
an ivory tower, to the modern instruments 
of the inductive method. 

A few of the author’s conclusions will 
show more precisely what have been the 
results of his method: (1) Between 1890 
and 1922 an increase of one per cent in the 
quantity of labor in manufacturing in the 
United States, with the quantity of capital 
constant, normally led to an increase of 
three-fourths of one per cent in physical 
product. During the same period an in- 
crease of one percent in the quantity of 
capital in manufacturing, with labor con- 
stant, normally led to an increase of one- 
quarter of one per cent in physical product. 
(2) A short run increase of one per cent in 
the real earnings of labor in the United 
States normally caused a decrease of from 
one-quarter to one-third of one per cent in 
the quantity of man-hours offered. (8) 
There seems, as far as one can judge from 
the available evidence, to be no inductive 
support for the common opinion among 
economists that in the long run the supply 
of capital will increase when the rate of in- 
terest increases. 

In that section of Chapter V in which 
Professor Douglas considers the data on the 
growth of fixed capital in manufacturing in 
the United States he uses statistical tech- 
niques which do not seem justifiable. He 
makes estimates which strike the reviewer 
as heroic, and he uses as one basis for the 
computation of the real values of fixed capi- 
tal the frequently and justifiably criticized 
data of the Aldrich Committee (pp. 118- 
123). On page 458, Professor Douglas de- 
clares that interest rates of less than two 
per cent would promote the dissipation of 
present capital by encouraging the pur- 
chase of annuities. It is difficult to follow 
this reasoning. Would not the purchase 
of annuities in general result in invest- 
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ment by insurance companies equivalent 
to that which would occur if the capi- 
talist directly. invested his money in in- 
dustry? 

This volume has many fundamental vir- 
tues. Not only should it be regarded as a 
major contribution to its subject, but its 
extensive theoretical and statistical treat- 
ment of such problems as the productivity 
of industry, population, and the growth of 
capital, its many tables and charts, and its 
extensive bibliography, should result in its 
widespread use. 

EDWARD BERMAN 

University of Illinois 


GrayuaM, Frank D. Protective Tariffs. 
Pp. xi, 176. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1934. $1.00. 


This book is one of a series of six short 
treatments of the major problems facing 
the economic world of today. The author 
aims to treat tariffs on a long run basis 
rather than in the light of immediate effects 
only, and from the monetary rather than 
the theoretical angle. 

In the introduction he points out the 
many erroneous views which human beings 
are prone to hold regarding tariffs. This is 
followed in some detail by a discussion of 
the nature of protection and the popular 
arguments for protection. In fact, the 
first one hundred and sixty pages of the 
text are made up of the usual theoretical 
arguments regarding tariff, 

The more valuable, because newer and 
more useful in the future, is Chapter 7, on 
the Future Commercial Policy of the 
United States, in which Dr. Graham points 
out with telling effect that the United 
States has outgrown protection which once 
fitted its needs, and points out very clearly 
that our policy of the future will have to be 
in the national interest, for we have long 
since accomplished the original purpose for 
which tariffs are levied, and now retain 
them to our own hurt for no clearly under- 
stood purpose whatever. “It is high time 
that the national interests were fully con- 
sidered” (page 133). It is hard to describe 
the American commercial policy of the fu- 
ture in more suitable words. 

This book should be read by the layman 


interested in commerce, as well as by col- 
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lege classes studying tariff pol.cies; it de- 
serves high commendation. 
Harry T. CoLires 
University of Pennsylvania 


Pirieitani, Fausto. The Italzin Corpora- 
tive State. Pp. 298. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1934. $2.50. 


“A collectivist system of production and 
distribution seems to take «way many 
possibilities of rapid improverment in the 
- standard of life of individuals. In order 
that individuals may interest themselves in 
the transformation of public polity it is 
necessary that new Regimes should attract 
them by means of higher spiritual ideals.” 

In this concluding sentence cre reflected 
the chief characteristics of Dr. Pitigliani’s 
book. It is, at the same time. an uncon- 
scious indictment of Fascism and its cor- 
porative state machinery, and an uncon- 
vincing justification of the system. As a 
matter of fact, every once in a while we run 
across statements which would appear to 
the unbiased observer to be a summary con- 
demnation. It is quite evident, rzowever, 
that this is not the intention of the author 

. . in fact, it is not certain waether he is 
conscious of the implication of his remarks. 
A person who is not acquainted with the 
author may be left wondering whether he 
is a Fascist or not. His work gives neither 
an effective analysis and jusiification of 
Fascism nor an enticing picture o= its eco- 
nomic machinery, nor does it cuestion the 
value of that mechanism or its results. 

We may start with that last. paragraph 
and take up the question of wcrkers’ com- 
pensation, as an illustration Nowhere 
previously in the book is there 2 statement 
that Italian wages have faller under the 
Fascist regime (although that was so by 
some 25 per cent even between 1922 and 
1928). Nor is there any quest.oning of or 
explanation for this occurrerce. In all 
cases his facts are correct. Since, however, 
his presentation of facts in the rest of the 
book is by no means complete, that is, it is 
either haphazard or he is discriminating 
with a purpose, the scientific reeder wishing 
to be certain that he learns af about the 
organization of the Italian corporative 
state would do quite as well, if nct better, 
to read the text of the law itse. In proof 
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of this indictment it might be remarked 
that when speaking of tae old Socialist 
Confederation of Labor Dr. Pitigliani gives 
its increase In membership between 1919 
and 1921 and then the fall in membership 
between 1922 and 1925 wi-hout explaining 
the caase of this decline, and just gives no 
figure for later dates, witkout saying that 
the Confederation was eliminated from the 
scene. ‘To be sure, he speaks of de facto 
labor organizations and states that in spite 
of the law it might be dimicult for them to 
exist, but he does not make clear that, as a 
matter of fact, there are today in Italy no 
de fact» trade unions. 

Sim larly, when speaking of the officials 
of workers’ syndicates, he simply declares 
that these are now each “an administrator 
of the interests of an occupational class” 
who must possess “‘a rigid sense of moral 
honesty and practical and specific com- 
petence in the problems entrusted to him.” 
Dr. P.tigliani does: not quote the Fascist 
labor newspaper which said “syndicate 
officials are blackshirts delegated by the 
party to the labor organizations.” No- 
where does he mention this condition of 
fact, ror does he ever ask why it is so or 
must be so. Instead, he makes arbitrary 
statements such as this: “The attitude of 
hostilizy towards the class in power which 
every revolutionary syndical organiser 
takes up, requires that the officer of the 
syndicate should be a mob-leader and a 
factious element, rather than a technical 
administrator of the interests of an occupa- 
tional category.” Or, in another instance: 
“Tt is not so certain that there will be a 
struggle between the proketariat and the 
capita.ist and the bourgeais as that there 
will be an agitation amongst the various 
categories for the most acvantageous dis- 
tribution of the aggregate quantity of wel- 
fare produced.” 

In tnese arbitrary statements the author 
proves himself a good Fascist, but the for- 
eign reader requires of suca a book: in the 
first p-ace, facts; in the second place, their 
interpretation; and in the third place, an 
explanation of the “why” of the situation. 
In fact, in the second part of the book, Dr. 
Pitigliani, according to the caption, speaks 
about occupational associations in practice. 
What ae does in reality is to give the names 
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of the organizations coming under the head 
of the various national confederations. 
None of the important incidents in recent 
_ Italian labor history, such as the Rossoni 
incident, are mentioned. To be exact, Dr. 
Pitigliani devotes exactly one paragraph, 
to this action of Mussolini, attempting and 
succeeding in 1928 to break any power labor 
still had m the corporate state. 

Similarly he fails to mention in his rela- 
tion of the cases before the labor courts 
that when the dispute between the ship- 
owners and the seamen came up for the 
second time and the seamen’s representative 
was not willing to give way to employer 
demands, he was summarily dismissed ‘by 
the government. If one tried to eliminate 
all significant data, one could not succeed 
better than Dr. Pitigliani has in “The 
Italian Corporative State.” This is true 
even of the tables at the end. He says in 
his text that the corporate system is a more 
efficient scheme of organization. He fails 
to give the number of employees in the 
corporate machinery, which has been stead- 
ily rising over recent years. Even Italian 
Fascists criticize this as increasing bu- 
reaucracy. 

A system such as the Italian corporate 
state might be judged either in terms of 
what its leaders say it proposes to do or by 
outside criteria. Dr. Pitigliani does nei- 
ther. He does not say that the standard of 
living of the Italian workers has declined, 
nor does he say the contrary. He does not 
say that in spite of a perfect planning ma- 
chinery there has been no planning in Italy, 
so that in fact we do not have under the 
corporate state a more efficient organization 
of capitalism. All we can find is a passing 
remark that after a mere two years of ex- 
istence of the National Council of Corpora- 
tions, which is the planning body of the 
corporate state, no judgment could be 
passed. The NRA in this country is, at 
this writing, in existence not even a year, 
and we have not lacked judgments on the 
matter. 

A book bringing up to date the informa- 
tion on the Italian corporate state for the 
foreign reader is sorely needed. ‘There is 
no doubt that it is possible convincingly to 
explain why Fascism and its economic ma- 
chinery have or had an appeal to large 
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groups of the population, One should 
then go to examining the actual workings of 
the system, showing its internal difficulties. 
After eight years of its existence, it. would 
be appropriate to ask why the results have 
been as unfavorable as the examination 
would disclose, and ascertain whether this 
is accidental or whether there is a funda- 
mental cause, and, if the latter be true, 
what that cause is. We fail to find any- 
thing of this nature in Dr. Pitigliani’s “The 
Italian Corporative State,” no justification 
or apology for Fascism, no interpretation, 
no analysis, no criticism. 
CARMEN HAIDER 
New York, N. Y. 


Frorrsky, Mircaasr T. World Revolution 
and the U.S.S.R. Pp. xv, 264. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 19383. $2.00. 


Dr. Florinsky essays the difficult task of 
studying the doctrines of the Communists 
about World Revolution. He traces the 
development of this central doctrine show- 
ing that the emphasis it has received in 
official party circles has been constantly 
changing. ‘Today the Communist Interna- 
tional is an exceedingly minor part of Soviet 
Union policy. Major emphasis is devoted 
to building up the Soviet Union economi- 
cally and politically. 

This book is an excellent treatment of 
the way in which Communist doctrines 
about world revolution have gradually been 
superseded by an attempt to build Com- 
munism in one country, the U.S.S.R., first. 
With the main thesis of the author that the 
Soviet Union has changed its tactics and 
its concentrations to meet this more recent 
view, it seems to the reviewer that most 
competent critics will agree. However, 
there are some minor points which are more 
open to question. For example, the au- 
thor says that the expulsion of Zinovieff 
from the Communist Party “in no way 
diminishes the authority and importance of 
his earlier pronouncements.” ‘This, of 
course, is hardly true. Zinovieff must be 
judged in the light of his total career and in 
that light his earlier pronouncements suffer, 
because he has never measured up to many 
of the other leaders in the Revolution. 
Again the author’s attempt on pages 155- 
156 to show that Stalin was inconsistent in 
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an article in which he said tha: it was im- 
possible to achieve the final vizztory of so- 
cialism in a single country alane, because 
later on he advocated building socialism in 
Russia first, is pedantic, theeretical and 
straining at hairs. Stalin wou.d undoubt- 
edly reiterate today that it was impossible 
to achieve the final victory of socialism in 
one country alone but that does not mean 
that in the by and large socialism could not 
achieve a substantial victory in >ne country 
alone and that has been and apparently is 
today the position of Stalin. 

No student of Communism and the 
World Revolution will want fo miss this 
volume in spite of its minor incpezfections. 

Jerome Davis 

Yale University 


Dopp, A. H. The Industrial Pevolution in 
North Wales. Pp. xxxi, 4€9. Cardiff, 
Wales: University of Wales Press Board. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1933, $3.75. 


Little attention has hitherto been paid 
by economic historians to North Wales, a 
region now of interest to the teurist chiefly 
for its mediaeval buildings, its bathing 
beaches and its rock climbs. Professor 
Dodd’s interesting book, a comprehensive 
and well-balanced survey based upon ex- 
tensive research of manuscript and printed 
material, shows that during zhe century 
which began about 1760 the region was the 
scene of a remarkable expansicn in mining 
and in metallurgical and textile manu- 
factures. The flames from blast furnaces 
kept the sky between Wrexham and Ruabon 
bright at night, numerous steam engines 
pumped water out of copper, lead and coal 
mines, drove the bellows at blast furnaces 
and the hammers which forged pig iron 
into bars. For a brief period et the end of 
the eighteenth century, the copper of 
Anglesea, together with that of Cornwall, 
dominated the world market. The indus- 
trial expansion brought Engliss capitalists, 
of whom the most celebrated was John 
Wilkinson, the ironmaster whcse activities 
carried him also across the Channel to 
Le Creusot, where his statue may still be 
seen in one of the principal squares of the 
great armament center. North Wales, like 
France, was borrowing much sf the tech- 
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nologizal skill and some of the eapital for 
its incustries from Englard, and the con- 
centration of mines and factories, while 
impressive, was not comparable to that in 
the advanced manufacturing areas of 
Lancashire, the Midlands and the Tyne and 
Wear valleys. But the rate of change 
between 1760 and 1840 in North Wales was, 
if anything, more rapid and involved, as 
Professor Dodd shows in valuable chapters 
on the new capitalists and “‘the laboring 
poor,” a more violent dislocation of old 
ways of living because tha region had re- 
mained in an economic backwater down to 
the m:ddle of the eighteenth century. 

The effects of the changes in North 
Wales, on the other hand, were much less 
permanent than elsewhere in Great Britain. 
Metallurgical and textile manufactures 
langutshed and declined during the last half 
of the nineteenth century when these in- 
dustrizs entered the pericd of their most 
rapid expansion in South Wales, England, 
and the west of Scotland. In North Wales 
all traze of many large industrial plants has 
disappeared, leaving behind the more per- 
manent stone monuments of an earlier age. 
This Listory of the “industrial revolution” 
in North Wales suggests that a civilization 
based on steam power and large-scale 
industrial enterprise is a fragile growth. 
Reading Mr. Dodd’s bcok we are led to 
wonder whether the abbey church of 
Mont-Saint-Michel and the cathedrals of 
Chartres and Salisbury may not still be 
standmg long after the great mines, the 
blast furnaces and the textile factories 
which now dominate the life of a number of 
districts in Great Britain and continental 
Europe have disappeared. 

Jonn U, NEF 

University of Chicago 


Havszerter, Leo. Tre Machine Un- 
chašned. Pp. xv, 375. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1983. $3.00. 


The content of this book is made up of a 
strange mixture of statistics of resources of 
raw materials and machirie power with a 
new variation of the pessimistic philosophy 
of Oswald Spengler’s “ Decline of the West.” 
The admirable vision of an.engineer is 
handizapped by his Jacx of theoretical 
economic background and his strong preju- 
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dice in favor of national-socialistic ideas. 
If the book is an indication of the ‘‘new 
spirit” of German scholarship, only regrets 
can be felt. 
Rosert WEIDENHAMMER 
University of Minnesota 


Cuas, STUART. The Economy of Abun- 
dance. Pp. vii, 327. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1934. $2.50. 


Mr. Stuart Chase is entitled to his posi- 
tion as a leading economic informant of 
America. What other books are more 
alert than his, in conception, in assembling, 
in presentation? And he instructs more 
than the general reader. Like his other 
volumes with which this reviewer is ac- 
quainted, The Economy of Abundance is 
remarkably free of rough or soggy places. 
This is a smooth road, ringing under foot, 
sweeping up hill and down dale, and with a 
minimum of useless curves. This is not to 
say that bypaths, inviting private rambles, 
do not lead off from the highway in pleasant 
plenty. 

The thesis is “that energy has forced us 
into a collective mold.” This is a book 
about the implications—more, the im- 
peratives—of the power age, an age which, 
by producing plenty, invalidates the 
maxims which were appropriate only to an 
economy of scarcity. The king is dead, 
long live the king! Slaving work, narrow 
living, devoted saving, laws devised for the 
protection of private property, production 
for profitable sale, economic nationalism all 
belong to a day which is being ushered out. 
We must now, in response to the electric 
revolution, consume magnificently, dis- 
tribute the lessening work opportunities, 
throw open the channels of world com- 
munication. As a consequence of the new 
technology, we must no longer save in order 
to consume, but rather consume in order to 
save. The old contractionist economy, in 
the face of overwhelming productivity, will 
destroy not only workers, but owners. 
The bonds that hold us together may be, as 
we like, chains of the galley or ribbons of the 
Maypole. Our attempts at the hobbling of 
ingenuity and the limitation of output are 
already wistful rather than confident. 

Much of this book was foretold, and in 
more than essence, by Simon N. Patten a 
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generation ago, when he celebrated the sur- 
plus economy as against the deficit economy. 
Patten, through no fault of his, lacked 
statistical exhibit to back his quick insight 
and expansive sympathies. Mr. Chase is 
able to cite chapter and verse with im- 
pressive regularity. Since Patten wrote, at 
least four developments have served to 
make collectivism more congenial to the 
public mind—power generation and linkage 
on a new scale, the dominance of large-scale 
enterprise, the established success of Soviet 
Russia, and the prostration of private 
enterprise in the present depression. 

Mr. Chase does not refuse to look into 
the future to guess how codperative institu- 
tions, already on the scene, will be recog- 
nized and extended. He considers that 
by taking thought we may add a cubit to 
our social stature, that we may deliberately 
bring about adjustments which, if radical 
enough, may avoid violent overthrow. In 
this he is at one with Mr. G. D. H. Cole, of 
England, whom he in many ways resembles. 
This book may in itself prove to be a potent 
influence toward social rationalization. 

Broapus MITCHELL 

The Johns Hopkins University 


DEWING, ARTHUR STONE. A Study of 
Corporation Securities. Pp. ix, 497. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1934. 
$4.00. 


This book is a historical and analytical 
study of the corporation and of the financial 
instruments by means of which a corpora- 
tion secures the wherewithal to operate. 
Although the work takes as its special field 
the securities of corporations as they exist 
at the present time, the author’s thesis that 
corporations of today are the product of a 
varied set of conditions makes it necessary 
to give some attention to the matter of 
corporate evolution. Hence, the book 
begins with a criticism of the various fictions 
customarily offered to explain the origin of 
the corporate form of organization. ‘The 
author is of the opinion that the corporation 
is an institution, one might almost say a 
custom, which came into being when men 
found it convenient to unite for some 
specific purpose. The corporation was not 
originally a creature of the law but rather 
was given articulate definition by the law 
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after it had become establisaeé by cus- 
tom. 

Following the discussion of zorporate 
origins, an extensive analysis is made of the 
philosophical concepts of corporate capital 
held by economists, accountants, lawyers 
and businessmen. This natuzall-7 leads to 
a discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages to the corporation, to the in- 
vestor, and to society in general arising 
from the issuance of the various kinds of 
stocks and bonds. In this discussion the 
pros and cons of par and no-parstcck, stock 
dividends, split-ups, convertibl2 bonds, and 
other financing practices are given careful 
treatment. Asarule the analysis takes the 
form of (a) an outline of what present 
corporate practice is (such as for example 
a statistical statement of the proportion of 
stocks and bonds issued by industrial, public 
utility, and railroad companies:, (5) a com- 
parison with past practices, and (c) an 
analysis of the factors respon:ibls for the 
change. 

The work is extensively footnoted 
throughout. The summaries ef numerous 
Harvard Graduate School of E-us:ness Ad- 
ministration studies found among the foot- 
notes are especially valuable. 

The author’s skillful blendirg of theory 
and fact makes the book ideal for use either 
as a text for classes in corporetion finance 
or as the central theme for seminar dis- 
cussions of the theory of finance. 

WILFORD J. Erreman 

Albion College 


Dearine, C. L., P. T. Homan, L. L. 
Lorwin, and L. S. Lyon. he ABC of 
the NRA. Pp. xiv, 185. Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1934. 
$1.50. 


This little volume is an illustration of 
the way in which the Brookings Institution 
is serving the country. It has gathered at 
Washington competent scholars who are 
scrutinizing, explaining, and estimating 
national social developments. Many will 
rightly suspect the reliability cf a number 
of the guides to the “‘ Roosevelt Eevolution”’ 
which have appeared, as being over-inspired 
by loyalty to the Administration, or as 
being impressionistic, shallow, and hasty. 
Such readers will turn with relief to the 
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present careful, though preliminary and 
summary, work. It deals in under-state- 
ment rather than in superlatives, and, 
without being burdensome and formal, is 
yet adequately documented. 

The authors recognize that while the 
statutes, orders, and practice which com- 
prise the recovery policy are intended to 
operaze within the price-and-profit system, 
there is reason to believe that much of the 
structure will survive after the immediate 
objectives,have been accomplished. Much 
faith is placed in the fact that the measures 
adopted are frankly experimental in nature, 
and taus may undergo such change as to 
rende> them permanent. This is neces- 
sarily a speculative question, and already, 
since this volume went to press, there are 
reasons for fearing that, with returning 
prosperity, governmental intervention; m 
private industry and agriculture, in any- 
thing more than words ard subsidies, will 
be forgotten asa bad dream. The claims of 
the consumer have been brought forward so 
late and with so much timidity that one is 
not made optimistic over the prospects of 
large social betterment from the recovery 
program. 

The description of the administration of 
codes, based upon intimate acquaintance, 
is a valuable, if somewhat dry, feature of the 
book. An important contribution is the 
exhibit of the number of antagonistic 
influences constantly at work in the inaugu- 
ration and operation of tne NRA. 

Broapus MITCHELL 

Johas Hopkins University 


Tersporeu, Georgu. Price Control De- 
vicez in NRA Codes. Fp. vii, 45, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1932, 50 cents. 


This very convenient little summary 
which, like all other Brookings publications, 
is an institutional product, deals with four 
main price devices found in various codes: 
minimum prices or mark-ups; no-prices- 
below-individual-cost-of-production; open- 
price provisions; control of production and 
of productive capacity. It sharpens in 
the readers’ minds the following facts and 
questions: The N.LR.A. exempts codes 
from the anti-trust laws but paradoxically 
prohibits monopolies and monopolistic 
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practices. The codes try to abate “cut- 
throat”? competition, but the devices are 
heterogeneous and haphazard, and create 
great administrative difficulties. Real safe- 
guarding of consumer interests, and positing 
of real eriteria for price determination, are 
notably lacking. Especially is there ap- 
parent failure to attempt to attain some of 
the real economic benefits which should be 
expected in a control system, such as 
elimination of inefficient production. If 
industrial control cannot offer greater 
efficiency and greater benefit to the com- 
munity, what can it offer? The pamphlet 
deliberately avoids “‘important questions 
of public policy,” and appraisal of “ prac- 
tical effects as revealed in experience,” but 
concludes nevertheless that “there seems 
little indication that the NRA . . . applied 
any clear-cut principles or standards of 
public policy in the matter of price control.” 
JOHN DONALDSON 
The George Washington University 


Cracun, Ewan, WALTER J. COUPER and 
E. Wicut BAKKE. After the Shutdown. 
Pp. 153. New Haven: Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, 1934. 


Closing down permanently in 1929, two 
subsidiary plants of the United States 
Rubber Company in New Haven and Hart- 
ford left 2200 men out of work, many of 
whom had considered their living secure for 
life. What happened to these people? 
This book, After the Shutdown, gives an 
accurate and detailed answer. ‘The first 
part, written by Clague and Couper, deals 
with the similarities and differences be- 
tween the careers of the workers in the 
two plants during the first eleven months 
after the shutdown. The second part, 
written by Bakke, continues the hfe-story 
of the New Haven workers for two more 
years. The whole study thus provides a 
dynamic, as well as a static, picture of 
unemployed human beings. 

These workers were not discharged for 
incompetence. They were not “unem- 
ployable” or ‘“‘inferior.” They were not 
in any way responsible for the loss of their 
sustenance. Yet they bore the main bur- 
den of the crisis. Dismissal wages from the 
company helped some, and charity a very 
little. In New Haven an average wage in 
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1928 for the men of $1, 250 and for the 
women of $762 declined steadily in each of 
the three years until in the third year the 
average man was receiving $557 and the 
average woman $386. Only 2.4 per cent of 
this loss was reimbursed by charity the first 
year, and only 7.3 per cent the third year. 
“In spite of the efforts of the community to 
bear the burden of unemployment through 
private contributions and taxes, the real 
‘burden of unemployment’ still rests upon 
the shoulders of the unemployed them- 
selves,” 

The effect upon their standard of living 
was disastrous, and the loss of purchasing 
power bad for the business of the two cities. 
Even those workers who obtained new jobs 
had, in the majority of cases, to accept less 
pay; and many had to take jobs requiring 
less skill and carrying less social prestige. 
The skilled workers, strangely, were penal- 
ized more than the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled. Not only did they lose more work- 
ing time, but also a greater percentage of 
their previous wages. “Apparently the 
very specialization and application to the 
learning of a valuable skill make a man less 
fitted than his workmate of lower occupa-~ 
tional status for the task of readjustment.” 

Job-hunting for the workers was a hit-or- 
miss endeavor. Their outlook, through 
long habituation, was limited to industrial 
wage-earning. The few who went into 
farming or into business for themselves were 
not in the main successful. Hartford tried 
to find jobs for them, but the effect was 
much the same as in New Haven where no 
organized community effort was made. 

About fifteen per cent of the families 
went into debt to survive the crisis. Many 
resorted to the sweated industries, espe- 
cially the women. Readjustment was 
handicapped, in approximately one-fourth 
of the families, by severe illness involving 
heavy medical expense and often loss of 
wages. Home ownership and other ties 
also proved handicaps when a new job 
could be had by moving. 

The study as a whole presents such a 
clear and well-analyzed picture of the 
situation that no one interested in unem- 
ployment should miss reading it. 

Kinestey Davis 

Harvard University 
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Baxxe, E. Wient. The Unemployed Man. 
Pp. 308. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1934, $8.50. 


The author went to England in 1931 on a 
Sterling Fellowship from Yale University 
to find the effect of unemployment insurance 
on the willingness and the ability of workers 
to support themselves. He took residence 
with a working-class family and shared the 
family life discussing a number of phases of 
the problem with the workers. ‘The inter- 
views were supplemented with available 
statistics chiefly through the courtesy of the 
New Survey of London Life and Labour. A 
number of the unemployed furnished diaries 
of their daily activities. The chief data are 
from Greenwich Borough in London. 

The conclusions indicate that British 
workers favor unemployment insurance, 
generally holding that it is like any other 
insurance since contributions to it are 
deducted from their wages when employed. 
The insurance has alleviated the worst 
physical defects of unemployment, kept 
standards of living from falling below a 
minimum, reduced unrest and radical move- 
ments and the fear of insecurity, but has 
not eliminated the mental and moral 
fatigue and loss of status associated with 
unemployment. Willingness to work has 
been influenced but little because it arises 
out of a total life situation and not out of 
insurance possibilities alone. Causes of 
malingering are complicated. ‘This is illus- 
trated by the difference in attitudes of the 
skilled and unskilled. The unskilled em- 
phasized luck as a factor in employment 
much more than others. A schematic 
presentation of differences between the 
skilled and unskilled show different incen- 
tives for work in the two groups. The 
unemployed were very diligent in seeking 
work, finding eighty per cent of their jobs 
through private effort and not through the 
employment exchanges. The insurance 
system checked the readiness of men to 
take odd jobs and deterred the unem- 
ployed from striking out in independent 
work. It reduced the mobility of labor. 
The unemployed were unwilling to forego 
the cinema but they reduced normal ex- 
penditures for the “pubs,” for gambling, 
and married less frequently. The insur- 
ance has not made paupers but has revealed 
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some and supported them. The real 
problem of unemployment insurance, ac- 
cording to the author, is whether it secures 
rewards of effort for the industrious and not 
whether it stimulates the lazy to work. 
Statistical appendices explain the British 
unemployment insurance system. 

Dr. Bakke’s work combines the statis- 
tical and the observational methods. It 
seems to be a thorough job made entirely 
from an unbiased point of view. It is 
highly praised by Sir H. L. Smith and by. 
many authoritative British reviewers. 
Critical remarks concerning the conclusions 
should be based only upon first hand knowl- 
edge of the problem in Great Britain, a 
qualification not possessed by the reviewer. 
Methodologically it appears sound. How- 
ever, In spite of many good qualities of such 
insurance from the immediate points of 
view of the workers, the case for such 
insurance is not proved entirely. But the 
author deals only with the smaller question 
so this is not in criticism of his work. 

CARLE C., ZIMMERMAN 

Harvard University 


HILLMAN, ARTHUR. The Unemployed Citi- 
zens’ League of Seatile. Vol. 5, No. 8, 
pp. 181-270. University of Washing- 
ton Publications in the Social Sciences, 
1934. 


Within a year and a half (1932-33) the 
Seattle Unemployed Citizens’ League (UCL) 
moved from a farmer-labor barter or self- 
help stage, to semi-public relief distribu- 
tion, through politics, to be drawn into a 
communist-led “‘united front” protest as a 
last gesture before disintegration. 

' Stimulated by leaders from the Seattle 
Labor College, western sympathizers with 
the Conference for Progressive Labor Ac- 
tion, the League rapidly subordinated self- 
help—the codperative exchange of labor for 
fish, wood, fruit and vegetables—in favor of 
relief and politics. First steps toward ul- 
timate demoralization came when the 
commissaries of the League became relief 
distribution centers for the local govern- 
ment and the League took part in the Se- 
attle mayoralty election. Soon charges of 
graft, waste and politics against the com- 
missary managers influenced county au- 
thorities to assume full control of relief 
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distribution. Nor was the League success- 
ful in politics, though its candidates fre- 
quently were elected. They either “went 
back” on their League supporters, lost in- 
terest, or were ineffective in furthering the 
League’s desires. Communists, I. W. W.’s, 
and a local “gang” gained control during 
the fall of 1932 and the cycle was com- 
pleted in early 19338 when the League, 
disorganized and.broken, joined the “red” 
Unemployed Councils in a hunger march to 
the state capital. 

The UCL presents at least three major 
contrasts to the self-help codperatives of 
California, which is the principal present 
center of unemployed coéperative activi- 
ties: It had a definitely class-conscious 
program; it participated actively and 
openly in political campaigns; and it finally 
collapsed before the federal government 
offered assistance to codperatives seeking 
the goal of self-support. At-present efforts 
are being made to revive self-help in Seat- 
tle; unfortunately, Mr. Hillman’s interest- 
ing study ends with February, 19383. 

Pavor S. TAYLOR 

University of California 


Buack, Jonn D. (Ed.) Scope and Method 
Handbooks for Research in Agriculture 
and Economics and Rural Sociology. 


New York: Social Science Research 


Council, 1930-1933. 


This is a series of reports on research 
problems in a number of social science fields 
as they apply to agriculture. In each case 
a special committee was set up with an 
executive secretary who assisted the editor 
in outlining the problems, in securing analy- 
ses and in coördinating the results. The 
following list of titles gives the field of the 
investigations, the executive secretary who 
assisted the editor, the number of pages and 
the price: (1) Public Finance. Eric Eng- 
lund. 174 pp. $.75; (2) Agricultural 
Land Utilization. Lewis C. Gray. 201 
pp. $.75; (8) Agricultural Credit. M. 
R. Benedict. 158 pp. $.75; (4) Rural 
Population. Bruce L. Melvin. 149 pp. 
$.70; (5) Rural Social Work. Josephine C. 
Brown. 106 pp. $.60; (6) Agricultural 
Income. A. G. Black. 158 pp. $.70; 
(7) Marketing of Farm Products. John 
M. Cassels. 221 pp. $1.00; (8) Trans- 
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portation, M.R. Benedict. 94pp. 8.75; 
(9) Prices of Farm Products. Mordecai 
Ezekiel and John M. Cassels. 271 pp. 
$1.00; (11)'Farm Family Living. C. C. 
Zimmerman. 209 pp. $.75; (12) Rural 
Organization. C. C. Zimmerman. 160 
pp. $.75; (13) Farm Management. H.R. 
Tolley. 322 pp. $1.00; (14: Agricultural 
Insurance. V. N. Valgren. 63 pp. $.60; 
(15) Agricultural Codperation. H. E. 
Erdman. 180pp. $.75; (16) Farm Labor. 
Josiah C. Folsom. 84 pp. $.60; (17) 
Social Psychology of Rural Life. C. 


Arnold Anderson and T. Lynn Smith. 130 
pp. $.75; (18) Rural Institutions. Robert 
G. Foster and C. Horace Hamilton. 112 


pp. $.75; (19) Farm Real Estate Values. 
E. H. Wiecking. 78 pp. $.60; (20) Agri- 
cultural Land Tenure. George S. Wehr- 
wein. 89 pp. $.70; (21) Agricultural 
Policy. M. R. Benedict, J. S. Davis, and 
H. R. Tolley. 44 pp. $.75. 

This serias of reports is part of a program 
undertaken by the Social Science Research 
Council for the express purpose of assisting 
research in agricultural economics and rural 
sociology. The first step which was taken 
in pursuance of this program was to make a 
survey of the methodology, facilities, and 
personnel which were available for research 
along these lines. This survey arrived at 
three important conclusions: (1) that the 
present research personnel is not trained 
adequately, (2) that better methodology 
needs to be developed and put into prac- 
tice, and (8) that the fields of research need 
to be giver careful classification and map- 
ping. The second and third conclusions 
are directly responsible for this series. 
Each bulletin sets up definite objectives 
which, in substance, are to mark off a 
definite field of research, “indicate its Inter- 
relations with other fields of research, out- 
line its content, describe the research proj- 
ects already undertaken in this field, point 
out additional projects that might be under- 
taken, review and evaluate the methodology 
employed in projects completed or under 
way, and suggest methods and procedures 
that may ke used to advantage in different 
types of projects both old and new.” 

On the whole, each bulletin adheres faith- 
fully to these objectives. The greater part 
of each report is the statement of projects. 
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These are made particularly valuable by 
the inclusion of a good deal of bibliographi- 
cal data. Each project may be readily 
placed in its proper setting by reference to 
the brief historical account of the research 
in the particular field. These historical 
summaries are included in most of the re- 
ports. The average length of each bulletin 
is one hundred and fifty pages, and each 
covers, on the average, thirty-nine projects. 
This series should be of significant value to 
persons in charge of programs of research as 
well as to individual investigators due to the 
expert judgments on various methodologies, 
and the backgrounds for research which are 
furnished. Yet if the series does nothing 
else but save duplication of effort, it will 
have made a definite contribution to the 
advancement of social science. 

By way of critical judgment, the follow- 
ing points seem to be significant: 

(1) Ina series of this type many difficul- 
ties are encountered in attempting to 
demarcate the various sub-fields in order to 
prevent overlapping. Although these re- 
ports have not entirely overcome these 
difficulties, their shortcomings are not ap- 
parent. When one project might logically 
fall into more than one sub-field, the prac- 
tice is followed of printing the project 
under one of them and indicating it as 
“joint” under the others. 

(2) No one of the reports attempts to be 
all-inclusive in the treatment of its particu- 
lar topic. This is decidedly a virtue since 
there are obviously many fields of research 
which have not been investigated suffi- 
ciently as yet to warrant the passing of any 
judgment. 

(3) The reports represent the viewpoints 
and judgments of a large number of social 
scientists. This is occasionally very con- 
fusing since there is no attempt to bring 
about any agreement between divergent 
opinion. On the other hand it is stimu- 
lating, and the reader is urged to com- 
municate directly with the author of any 
project for further information. 

(4) On the whole, each project in the re- 
ports has tended to assume a rather definite 
level of understanding on the part of its 
readers. Since there is considerable varia- 
tion in this level, many of the projects are 
necessarily elementary to some groups. 
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The reports, however, have not confined 
themselves to an elementary level. On the 
contrary, no hesitancy has been shown in 
introducing advanced principles and com- 
plicated formulae. For example, the bulle- 
tin on Prices finds it perfectly fitting to set 
up as an objective the task of helping to 
develop the general economic theory of 
price and value. 

(5) Many projects are suggested which 
are not likely to yield immediately any 
substantial results due to the inadequacy 
of either methodology or data. The edi- 
tors, however, appreciate this difficulty 
when they point out “that progress will be 
assisted by calling attention to these prob- 
lems, and by stimulating deductive and 
quantitative analyses which may lead to 
the collection of more adequate data and 
the development of more effective methods 
of attack.” 

(6) Finally, the whole series remains 
constant to the true principle of research, 
namely, that it is concerned with what is 
and what has been, and not with what 
ought to be or what ought to have been. 

This series of handbooks shows the high 
level to which research in agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology has reached in 
the United States of America. ‘These 
agricultural investigators have been facing 
“stern reality.” In spite of great difficul- 
ties they have done a good job. Whereas 
one could criticize each project from many 
points of view, the mass of clear thinking 
exhibited here is a tribute to codrdinated 
research in the social sciences. 

J. W. Rinzy 

Marietta College 


Epir, Lionen D. Dollars. Pp. 284. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1934. $2.50. 


This volume might well have been called 
“The Economic Drama of The Twentieth 
Century in The United States,” with 
“Dollars” playing the title rôle. There is 
no more pertinent or timely subject in eco- 
nomics (or politics), no discussion so vital 
or engrossing as the value of our monetary 
unit, how and why it has varied so widely in 
recent years, what are the national and 
international aspects and how much the 
dollar is likely to be worth in the future. 
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These, briefly, are the tasks that the author 
set for himself, 


Dr. Edie’s point of view is a distinctly - 


impartial one. From his unbiased position 
he operates a pair of strong field glasses, 
focusing them perfectly in turn upon differ- 
ent phases of change in our monetary unit, 
that is, chiefly variations in its purchasing 
power. Historically, the book relates to 
developments which led to the great defla- 
tionary price movement, to gold policies 
and to responsibilities that central banks as 
trustees of monetary gold accepted or re- 
jected. With this background, Dr. Edie 
explains the drift toward political interven- 
tion, and the aims and limitations of the 
present attempts at stimulation and con- 
trol. He also warns of the dangerous in- 
fluence of ultra-orthodox as well as radical 
economic counsellors. 

In his conclusions, the author sketches 
“an outline of the goal toward which it is 
worth while to bend our constructive 
efforts.” His major suggestions are: (1) 
that the United States return to a “new 
gold standard” in which “‘ we should seek to 
relieve gold money from the deflationary 
pressure of recent years,” . . . striving to 
attain gradually both “internal and ex- 
ternal stability of our monetary unit”; (2) 
that the “principal countries devise ways 
and means of checking excessive migratory 
movements of liquid capital”; (8) that 
“central banks should definitely acknowl- 
edge the responsibility for preventing ex- 
cessive fluctuations in the world price 
level, . . . codrdinating the expansion of 
credit with the long-time trend of growth of 
. « » production and trade.” He empha- 
sizes his belief in “the probability that our 
monetary policy will adhere to a middle-of- 
the-road course, running neither to the 
extreme left of wild uncontrolled inflation 
nor to the extreme right of a resumption of 

wild uncontrolled deflation.” 

' All of these and related matters concern- 
ing “Dollars,” Dr. Edie has arrayed and 
interpreted vividly. His bodk is written in 
a clear, readable style, and is filled with in- 
terest and illumination for laymen, as 
well as for legislators and monetary ex- 
perts. 
Lucite BAGWELL 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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Bennett, CHARLES, Scientific Salesman- 
ship. Pp. '702. St. Louis: American 
Efficiency Bureau, 1933. $3.00, 


This book presents sellmg from a neW 
point of view, showing the social and eco- 
nomic need for the services of the salesman 
who has as his goal not only the securing of 
orders, but also the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the cansumer. 

Scientific Salesmanship explains the devel- 
opment of the new individualism in which 
the welfare cf the individual is dependent 
upon the welfare of the group. This re- 
quires new selling procedure, the nature of 
which is determined upon the basis of a 
study of social psychology and dynamic 
economics. A new theory of personal 
selling, called the expansion of meaning 
theory, is presented. 

On the basis of an analysis of the histori- 
cal development of the salesman, the need 
for the proper motivation of the consumer 
through advertising and personal selling is 
carefully explained. Tendencies in con- 
sumption and distribution are also traced 
and the need is shown for professional and 
ethical selling methods which give due 
recognition to the importance of the con- 
sumer. This book also explains the char- 
acteristics of efficient selling behavior as 
determined by socially minded sales poli- 
cies and practices, 

The use of destructive sales promotional 
methods is shown to be injurious to the user 
as well as to the public. It is found to be 
profitable as well as economically and 
socially beneficial to the general public to 
supply properly the needs of the consumer. 
There is shown to be a need for the proper 
education of the consumer in order that he 
may appreciate the true merit and intrinsic 
value of products as well as their contribu- 
tory services and monopolistic features in 
accordance with their importance to his 
well-being. 

Scientific Salesmanship is divided into 
five parts: Part I explains the development 
of scientific salesmanship, Part IT the new 
scientific theory of salesmanship, Part MI 
sales procedure in scientific salesmanship, 
Part IV dynamic economics of salesman- 
ship, and Part V the psychology and phi- 
losophy of salesmanship. The Appendix, 
“Readings in Salesmanship,” consists of 
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314 selected articles adapted from the writ- 
ings of authorities, which are directly re- 
lated to the text. 
Harry J. O'NEILL 
St. Louis University 


Brack, Russert Van Nest. Planning for 
the Small American City. Pp. 90. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1933. $1.00. 


This brochure sets forth valuable infor- 
mation in a clear yet concise form. Much 
of the literature on planning has the ring of 
‘fanciful idealism. The non-technical pub- 
lic associates the term with city beautifica- 
tion and the lay members of planning com- 
missions are scarcely more intelligent. 
That a planning program can direct future 
city growth, repair some of the damage of 
the past illogical city development, and yet 
save money for the taxpayers is viewed with 
scepticism by most city lawmakers. While 
planning commissions in small cities are 
sufficiently numerous to lend color to the 
belief that the public is becoming plan 
conscious, yet any analysis of their activi- 
ties is bound to be disappointing to the real 
city planner. Undoubtedly the short- 
comings of such boards are due to a lack of 
familiarity with the interrelations between 
the various phases of what is often mis- 
takenly called public improvements. It is 
here that Russell Black’s brochure proves 
to be a valuable publication. The officials 
of any small city will find in it a non- 
technical but thorough description of the 
background of a comprehensive plan, the 
essential elements, how such elements are 
related, financing according to sound busi- 
ness principles, and what steps may be 
taken to create and to sustain public inter- 
est in such plans. Mr. Black points out 
that city plans must be extended beyond 
the artificial boundaries of the city and 
must tie in with plans for the region. In- 
cluded in such plans are streets, parks, 
recreational areas, municipal and public 
utilities, bridges, waterfronts, housing, 
zoning, public buildings. transportation, 
and even beautification in so far as it may 
be expressed in the component structures 
and services of the city. Strange as it may 
seem to the average citizen, even such 
mundane service as a city street may have 
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“beauty in design” by “eliminating crudely 
worked out curves, rough profiles and bad 
intersections.” Even cross section dimen- 
sions may help to make or mar the street 
layout. -Badly designed streets encourage 
ugly abutting structures and discourage 
street ornamentation by grass plots, shade 
trees and like adjuncts to attractive street 
settings. Waterfronts, railways, and in- 
dustrial areas are eyesores in almost every 
community which could be improved by 
attention to planning detail. Their retreat- 
ment or replacement would raise the aes- 
thetic expression of all dwellings and other 
buildings, and even contribute with mini- 
mum governmental expenditure to that 
desired beauty in the physical city now 
sought through street widenings and 
monumental structures. 
BERNARD J. NEWMAN 
Philadelphia Housing Association 


Harding, A. L. Double Taxation of 
Property and Income. Pp. x, 326, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1933. $3.50. 


The subtitle of Mr. Harding’s book is 


“A Study in the Judicial Delimitation of 


Conflicting Claims of Taxing Jurisdiction 
Advanced by the American States.” It is 
the first volume of a proposed series of 
monographs on the Conflict of Laws to be 
published under the auspices of the Har- 
vard Law School. In it, Mr. Harding has 
set a mark for other authors who may 
contribute to the series. He has done a 
thorough job on a subject which is of vital 
interest and which is receiving an increas- 
ing amount of attention at the present 
time. While his attention is mainly de- 
voted to a survey of court decisions from 
which he attempts to derive a prediction as 
to the course of future decision, his hope— 
indeed, his expectation—is that the courts 
will continue their progress by eliminating 
double taxation in the various fields where 
it occurs. The major part of his book is 
devoted to the study of instances arising 
in income tax practice, although con- 
siderable attention is devoted to questions 
of ad valorem taxation, the right to tax 
transfers of property, the right to tax 
persons, and the right to tax acts. Mr. 
Harding’s observation is that the old 
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concepts of the jurisdiction to tax, namely, 
those of protection and control, are in the 
process of yielding place to a new concept— 
the concept of economic integration as the 
test of jurisdiction to tax. Whether a 
State is to have the right to tax property 
should depend upon whether that prop- 
erty has become so integrated with the 
wealth within the State as to become, 
in a rather permanent sense, a true por- 
tion of the economic structure of the 
State. 

He applies the same principle to other 
subjects of taxation. “The problem of 
assigning a taxable situs for income be- 
comes, then, the problem of looking back to 
identify the exact nature of the individual’s 
participation in the economic mechanism, 
as to whether he contributed property or 
labor or acts. We then look to see with 
which place’s economic activity this original 
contribution or investment was inte- 
grated, and which place’s economic ac- 
tivity made the income possible as the 
result of the individual participation. 
That place, we must concede, has a right to 
exact a portion of the benefit which it has 
conferred, and the exaction is in the form 
of the income tax. ... By the State of 
origin of the income is meant the State 
within the territorial limits of which exists 
the economic organism with which the 
property or labor has been integrated which 
organism has made possible the existence of 
the income. ... (The income tax) is 
essentially an enforced contribution to the 
political authority of the State of a portion 
of the economic increment made available 
to the individual by the social and economic 
organism of that same State.” 

Space will not permit discussion of Mr. 
Harding’s conclusions concerning an ex- 
tended list of items which are subjected to 
various taxes in different States. Suffice it 
to say that he has made a worthwhile 
contribution to the study of multiple taxa- 
tion and that his study will be of value to 
those who may wish to clarify their think- 
ing on this intricate problem. One cannot 
avoid suggesting that, even though the 
courts do eventually develop what is to 
them a satisfactory solution of these ques- 
tions, grave administrative difficulties will 
continue to bring headaches to tax- 
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payers, attorneys, accountants and tax 
officials. 
Haxroup R. Enstow 
New York State Tax Department 


Woonppy, CARROLL H. The Growth of the 
Federal Government. Pp. xii, 577. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1984. 
$5.00. 


This monograph is one of a series pre- 
pared under the direction of the President’s 
Research Cammittee on Social Trends. 
It supplements the report of the Committee, 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
by making available statistics and mate- 
rials upon which the Committee’s conclu- 
sions as to tendencies in the functions and 
expenditures of the federal government 
were based. In presenting an analytical 
chronicle of federal activities from 1915 to 
1932 the author recognizes the obvious 
distinction between military and civil 
functions. The former category, embrac- 
ing the Army and Navy and Veterans’ 
Administration, is excluded from the de- 
tailed account of the expansion of federal 
undertakings. However, the place of mili- 
tary functions in the realm of govern- 
mental finance is cogently traced. With 
painstaking care and elaborate tables, the 
report does enumerate the expansion of the 
old and the origin of the new civil func- 
tions of the federal government during this 
period. Extraordinary changes appeared 
under the Roosevelt administration in 1933. 
The picture of federal agencies existing in 
1982 had to be enlarged therefore to 
describe modifications in organization ef- 
fected and proposed up to January, 1934. 
Brief analyses show the latest changes in 
administration. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of 
the report on the period from 1915 to 1932 
deals with the expansion of federal agencies 
designed to control or promote commerce, 
industry and transportation. The author 
recounts succinctly, for example, the 
services performed for commerce by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; for agriculture by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics; for shipping by 
the Shipping Board; and for the airplane 
industry by the Aeronautics Branch in the 
Commerce Department. : 
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The conclusion of the author is that the 
growth of federal functions was not in the 
main due to the adoption of ‘“‘novelties” 
or “frills.” As he puts it: “Much more 
than half of the net change in federal 
responsibilities in this entire period arose 
from an increased demand for the types of 
activity already in existence in the years 
before the World War.” The original 
services were differentiated and expanded. 
Citizens leaned heavily on federal depart- 
ments for advice and assistance: “But that 
there was reckless and irresponsible ex- 
pansion into new fields was clearly far from 
the truth.” And it is well to bear in mind 
that of the increase in federal costs from 
1915 to 1930, “about seven-tenths may be 
ascribed to the increased cost of war, past, 
present, and future, and only about 
three-tenths to the support of civilian 
activities.” Here is an objective analysis 
of the growth of civil functions from 1915 
to 1932. It is a monumental study which 
should be read by all who talk glibly about 
too much government and the growth of 
bureaucracy. 

A. W. BROMAGE 

University of Michigan 


WEBER, Gustavus A., and Lavrencr F. 
SCHMECKEBIER. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Pp.xi,490. Washington, D. C.; 
The Brookings Institution, 1934. $2.50. 


Gustavus A. Weber and Laurence F. 
Schmeckebier have completed a service 
monograph for the Brookings Institution 
on The Veterans’ Administration——Its His- 
tory, Activities and Organization. Like all 
the volumes in this series, the study merely 
sets forth the facts without any attempt at 
interpretation. In this case, however, the 
bare facts speak for themselves. The 
accounts of veterans’ relief heretofore pub- 
lished have ‘been polemic in character. 
Facts were selected to prove an a priori 
point. The usefulness of this study is to 
be found in its objective nature and in its 
completeness for reference purposes. The 
appendix contains an inventory of the 
hospital facilities for veterans, the execu- 
tive orders issued under the act of March 
20, 1933, and a valuable series of tables 
graphically showing the sums expended for 
ex-service men. Veteran relief since 1790 
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has cost the nation 16 billion, of which 7 
billion are on account of the World War. 
The future prospect seems none too pleasing 
when it is noted that the last pensioner of 
the War of 1812 died in 1905 and the last 
widow receiving a Revolutionary War 
pension died in 1906. The Mexican War is 
still costing the federal government over 
$300,000 a year. On the history of veter- 
ans’ relief the authors present a thorough 
and scholarly chapter tracing develop- 
ments from colonial times down to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recent executive orders 
and the present program of the American 
Legion. The struggle between the Chief 
Executive and the forces of the ex-service 
men in Congress is well depicted and 
discloses a situation of significance for any 
student of the federal government. 

The purely formal description of the 
activities and organization of the Veterans’ 
Administration discloses the statutory 
basis of authority but throws little light on 
the problems actually confronting the 
officials. The authors have deliberately 
refrained from looking beyond the for- 
malistic aspects of their subject. Within 
these limits the present study takes its 
place as the most elaborate and exhaustive 
treatment of the Veterans’ Administration 
that has ever been made. It is an out- 
standing contribution to the series of 
Service Monographs. 

E. PENDLETON HERRING 

Harvard University 


Horcomse, A. N. The New Party Politics. 
Pp. viii, 148. New York City: W. W. 
Norton Co., 1933. $1.75. 


In this stimulating little volume Pro- 
fessor Holeombe explores the probable 
effects upon American politics of the shift 
in the balance of power from the country 
to the cities. This shift, contends the 
author, may well mark a revolution in our 
political development. The new party 
politics emerging therefrom will be “‘ur- 
bane” politics; it will also- be “class” 
politics. To the query, what kind of class 
politics? the answer suggested by Pro- 
fessor Holcombe’s analysis is that it both 
will and should be middle class politics. 

This conclusion is reached only after the 
applicability to the American scene of the 
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proletarian and the fascist alternative is 
thoughtfully considered and definitely 
rejected. While such occupational sta- 
tistics as are available—admittedly crude 
at best—indicate that salaried and wage- 
earning groups now constitute a numerical 
majority of our “gainfully employed” 
(and employable) population, it is argued 
that a large portion of American skilled 
workers by hand and brain alike are and 
will remain “‘middle-class conscious, if 
urbane politicians supply the proper leader- 
ship.” How to strengthen this middle 
class consciousness constitutes the most 
important task of this leadership during 
the urbane period we are now entering. 

With Aristotle, Professor Holcombe holds 
that a government dominated by a broadly 
representative middle class is the “safest” 
of all the imperfect forms of government 
beeause it offers relatively the greatest 
stability, mitigates the sharpness of class 
conflict, and most closely approximates the 
ideal of justice. But no program for the 
new middle class politics in America will 
work unless it be opportunistic and experi- 
mental in character. To Professor Hol- 
combe this is the peculiar merit of the 
Roosevelt policies; they are tied to no 
“ism,” right or left. 

The ultimate success of such policies, 
however, clearly implies a new distribution 
of power between politicians and adminis- 
trators. As Professor Holcombe pungently 
expresses it, “the great problem of urbane 
politics is to popularize expert administra- 
tion without destroying its efficiency or 
unduly impairing its power. Unless this 
problem can be solved, partnership between 
government and business may be a tem- 
porary expedient in emergencies of war or 
depression, but it can not be a permanent 
instrument of middle class politics in an 
urbane age” (p. 139). 

One may agree fully with the principle 
here enunciated and yet wonder if the 
instability inherent in the capitalist system 
may not prevent an orderly evolution 
toward its fulfillment. Should another 
and worse catastrophe descend upon us,— 
and there is little in the Roosevelt program 
as yet to insure us against this contingency, 
—economie desperation may so drastically 
alter the mentality of much of the middle 
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class that it will turn to revolutionary 
alternatives. | Our political future turns 
on whether constitutional liberalism as a 
method of social change can effectively act 
before it is too late. 
Water R. SHARP 
University of Wisconsin 


Harris, JosEPH. Election Administration 
in the United States. Pp. xi, 453. 
Washington, D. C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1934. $3.00. 


This is & companion volume to the 
author’s Registration of Voters in the United 
States. Like the earlier study it is based 
largely upon first-hand material collected 
in field studies, and emphasizes practical 
operation rather than statutory provi- 
sions. 

It is a depressing story. We learn that 
“registration and election officers, from top 
to bottom, are frequently incompetent and 
sometimes corrupt,” that “the average 
chance which a Philadelphia voter has to 
have his vote counted correctly is... 
less than one in eight,” and that in Chicago 
the voter not only may not have his vote 
counted, but runs the risk of being kid- 
napped or shot. Here are cases of ballot- 
box stuffing and of frauds in the counting 
and certification of returns which rival in 
effectiveness the “‘repeating” of an earlier 
era. Our indignation grows when we 
learn that this travesty costs the taxpayer 
$1.00 or more per vote. 

The writer’s thesis is that these ills are 
the result of the degradation of election 
machinery to spoils politics, and that the 
remedy lies in discarding the whole 
theory of bi-partisanship in elections and 
substituting a responsible election organ- 
ization in which the active partisan is 
debarred. Intelligent and honest admin- 
istration is impossible, he argues, so long as 
the control of elections is in the hands of 
politicians; and the elimination of fraud 
and the reduction of the cost is in turn 
impossible without such administration. 
Chapter IT reproduces the Model Election 
Administration System previously pub- 
lished as a committee report of the National 
Municipal] League. 

If democratic processes are to be sal- 
vaged, it is imperative that the integrity of 
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the ballot box be safeguarded. Dr. Har- 
ris’ excellent study points the direction in 
which we must start if we are to reach this 
goal, 
Loutsr OvERACKER 
Wellesley College 


River, CLARENCE E., and Ort E. Nort- 
InG. How Cities Can Cut Costs. Pp. 
58. Chicago: The International City 
Managers’ Association, 1933. $1.00. 


This is an interesting brochure of more 
value, however, for small cities than large 
ones. The authors show a general theo- 
retical knowledge of the subject, but prac- 
tical difficulties are not faced with sufficient 
frankness. It is one thing to prepare a 
counsel of perfection, but a very different 
thing to put it into force and effect. The 
58 pages are divided into 14 subheads each 
dealing with a branch of administration. 
In the concluding paragraph the authors 
say, “There are no difficulties in the way of 
these changes except for tradition, the 
inertia of citizens and the resistance of 
vested political interests.” Experienced 
men, however, recognize that these are 
three very powerful influences that can be 
modified only with great difficulty and 
sound judgment. 

Curmnton Rogers WoopRurr 

Philadelphia 


Brapway, Joan S. The Bar and Public 
Relations. Pp. xiii, 363. Indianapolis, 
Ind.: The Bobbs Merrill Co., 1934. 


Mr. Bradway has a curious point of view. 
He views the bar not in first instance as a 
career for a careerist, nor as a road into 
politics, nor yet as a trade or a hopeful road 
to serving the more wealthy of the public 
_ against the less, until that country-place on 

Long Island rewards the good and faithful 
servant. Mr. Bradway’s quaint position 
is that the bar is a profession, and that The 
Man in the Street is, after all, the reason 
why professions exist; and that their busi- 
ness is to serve him. 

If the book stopped with this, or with 
denunciations built upon this, it would be 
easy to dismiss it with an “Interesting, if 
true,” or with a polite shrug about-how nice 
Utopia would doubtless be, if... And 
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Mr. Bradway occasionally lends ‘himself to 
a naiveté which imperils the serious reading 
of a serious volume: e.g. “That the bar has 
nailed its flag to the mast in the matter of 
idealism is apparent when one considers the 
purpose clauses of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the various state bar associa- 
tions.” (248; my italics.) 

But Mr. Bradway is not to be measured 
by such lapses. With years of experience 
behind him in legal aid work, and legal aid 
clinical instruction of law students, he 
demonstrates that one portion of Utopia 
is with us here and now. He shows, not by 
mere theory for the future, but out of the 
documented practice of the past, the worth 
of legal aid work for the common man, for 
the legal aid lawyer, for the training and 
selection of lawyers to be. He canvasses 
its unique contribution toward awakening 
lawyers to the over-specialized and partial 
character of their legal attack on the com- 
plex human problems before them, and 
challenges them to contact and coöperation 
with social workers, physicians and the 
clergy. 

The pity is, that there are too few Brad- 
ways. 

The only quarrel with this one is, that his 
own whole-hearted and illuminating service 
—and recording—has blinded his eyes a 
good bit to its exceptional character. The 
bar, as a bar, approaches, today, death on 
its feet. It needs, if it is to realize its func- 
tion or its possibilities, sustained and almost 
brutal kicking from without. Economic 
pressure is helping somewhat. But Mr. 
Bradway’s Man in the Street is far, far too 
gentle in his “Reports” about the lawyers. 
Even so, the lawyers could profit from 
those reports. So can social scientists, or 
Men in the Street. 

“Public relations,” as used in the book, 
confuses “making a good appearance and 
getting folks to think you’re good” with 
“giving the service you are there to 
give.” But the confusion goes to pres- 
entation only; it does not flaw the sub- 
stance. 

I have seen no better bibliography on the 
bar than is presented in the notes to the 
volume. 

K. N. LLEWELLYN 

Columbia University Law School 


` 
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‘Suauioo, J. P.- Private Police. Pp. 224 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 1933. $2.50. 


This book represents the first effort to 
describe the organization and functions of 
the various kinds of private policies agen- 
cies. The author has laid particular em- 
phasis on the situation in the state of 
Pennsylvania, believing that a more effec- 
tive job results from a thorough study of a 
particular area. The subject is discussed 
under four sub-headings—railway police, 
coal and iron police, private detectives, and 
private patrolmen. 

The treatment of railway police agencies 
is probably the most adequate section of the 
book. The fact that railway police are the 
most carefully selected and trained, and are 
working under fairly competent leadership 
undoubtedly accounts for their general su- 
periority. Some of the record systems, 
parts of which are reproduced, evidently 
are quite efficient. 

In his description of coal and iron police, 
the author commits the error of allowing 
himself to be drawn into the controversy 
which has been raging for years between 
organized labor and both the public and 
private police. Settling this dispute would 
require the power of subpoenaing records 
and witnesses to get all of the information 
necessary, the expenditure of several years’ 
effort and the production of three or four 
fat volumes. Mr. Shalloo jumps from one 
side of the fence to the other trying to be 
fair when, as a matter of fact, he might 
better have confined himself to a statement 
of the problem without say to 
settle it. 

When Mr. Shalloo states that a as long as 
private police are as untrained as at present, 
so long will industrial clashes continue, he 
is undoubtedly correct. The one bright 
spot in the situation is the fact that an in- 
creasingly large number of ex-state police 
and highway patrolmen are finding their 
. way into the ‘ranks of the coal and iron 
police. This reviewer particularly noticed 
the same tendency when he spent some time 
recently with the ‘Pennsylvania state police. 

The author offers adequate evidence to 
support his statement that private police 
are indispensable. Since there is very little 
prospect of the creation of public police 
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agencies to assume the functions of private 
police, the problem is one of proper regula- 
tion of the latter. There seems to be good 
reason for hoping that the regulatory efforts 
of the near future may produce far better 
results than those which Mr. Shalloo re- 


ports in the recent past. 
ARNOLD MILES 
Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, IIL. 


SHENTON, HERBERT NEWHARD. Cosmo- 
politan Conversation. Pp. xviii, 803. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1933. $7.50. 


As indicated by the sub-title, this volume 
surveys the language problem of interna- 
tional conferences. Jn the belief that “a 
problem well stated is half solved,” the 
author goes a long way toward transforming 
what for long was a frequent source of irri- 
tation, and then came to be recognized as 
a challenge by outstanding international 
organizations; into’a task with fairly defi- 
nite outlines and aspects. ‘The lack of con- 
sideration for minority rights which has 
marked international conferencing in its 
early stages still continues; but more often 
now difficulty results from the clumsiness, 
extravagant cost, and inefficiency of confer- 
ence procedures that attempt to be demo- 
cratic. Professor Shenton’s careful study 
of the language practices of 1253 interna- 
tional conferences and of the sponsoring 
bodies demonstrates the need, on the one 
hand, for a more thorough analysis of the 
linguistic demands which arise from the 
composition, traditions, and purposes of 
particular enterprises and, on the other, for | 
their coöperation in the establishment of 
more uniform practices. 

Some readers will be surprised to learn of 
the extent to which French still predomi- 
nates as an official or permitted language of 
international conference bodies; but it is 
perhaps more disturbing to find how fre- 
quently some other European language 
occupies this position. Although rela- 
tively few of the enterprises have a single 
official language. often translation privi- 
leges or requirements practically restrict 
the conference: members to one or two 
languages. The chief problem, as officials 
of the sponsoring bodies see it, is waste of 
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time and effort. But the minority language 
groups regard as the greater evil their ex- 
clusion from effective participation or the 
necessity forced upon them to select as con- 
ference members persons familiar with one 
of the official languages even though they 
may not be the best qualified representa- 
tives of the opinions of the group. Thus, 
conferences considering national differences 
often have nationalist and provincial atti- 
tudes explained to them by persons who 
themselves are cosmopolitans, and so do 
not get a sufficiently clear appreciation of 
the issues. 

Professor Shenton, as an officer of the 
International Auxiliary Language Associa- 
tion, has combined with this factual study 
an inquiry into the potential values of 
different auxiliary international languages. 
He is aware of the fact that such a language 
is necessarily limited in its functions and 
cannot serve the purposes of a complete 
communication between different culture 
systems. However, he does not seem to 
have sufficiently weighed the possibilities 
of better language teaching as against the 
adoption of an artificial international 
medium. He disposes too lightly of the 
claims of Basic English as a psychologically 
sounder means of international communi- 
cation for limited purposes than any of the 
artificial languages so far constructed. It 
may be true that a similar claim can be 
made, in theory, for a simplified French or 
German or Spanish, though this has been 
disputed on linguistic grounds. But the 
experience of anyone obliged to use at 
times a language which he knows imper- 
fectly would suggest that it might be 
` possible to construct courses in almost any 
language which would permit the learner to 
follow a speech within a given realm of dis- 
course—say science or current political 
events—without necessarily being able to 
read a novel or a feature article in that 
language. Many thousands of French- 
men, Germans, and Orientals will have no 
difficulty, for example, in reading the vol- 
ume under review who could not, even 
with the aid of a dictionary, read a novel 
by Dreiser or a philosophical essay by 
Santayana. One gets the impression from 
the opinions quoted that enthusiasm for the 
use of an artificial language, such as Esper- 
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anto, is proportionate to a group’s lack of 
education; that is, the difficulties are least 
apparent to those least sensitive to the 
nature and function of language. 

The author is to be commended for a 
well documented presentation which de- 
scribes the various facets of the problem in- 
stead of cutting through them with the 
advocacy of a single answer. The chief 
value of his book will be its stimulus to 
further experimentation. 

Bruno LASKER 

New York 


SALTER, SIR ARTHUR. The United States of 
Europe. Pp. 308. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1934. $2.50. 


Sir Arthur Salter, known previously to 
specialists and officials as director of the 
economic work of the League of Nations, 
and latterly to many readers as author of 
“Recovery,” now presents “The United 
States of Europe,” edited by W. Arnold. 
The title is somewhat misleading. The 
book consists of a collection of memoranda 
written by Sir Arthur in the years 1919- 
1931. These papers express his views, 
from time to time, on various League prob- 
lems and policies, from the inception of that 
organization, and throw new light upon 
some of the deliberations “behind the 
scenes,” They also suggest the considera- 
ble influence which their author had upon 
the League’s destiny. Although at present 
the questions both of the United States of 
Europe (Part I) and of economic and other 
weapons of the League (Part IT) seem al- 
most out-dated, these papers are of much 
historical and some current interest. 

JoHN DONALDSON 

George Washington University 


Lord Riddell’s Intimate Diary of the Peace 
Conference and After, 1918-1928. Pp. xii, 
435. New York: Reynal & Hitchock, 
Inc., 1934. $3.75. 


This is a fascinating diary of the British 
official representative of the London and 
the provincial newspapers at the Paris 
Conference and after. Lord Riddell was a 
sort of liaison officer between the “Olym- 
pians”~~President Wilson, Lloyd George, 
and Clemenceau—and the representatives 
of the press, and therefore saw things not 
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only from behind the scenes but also at close 
range. Altogether he attended sixteen 
conferences between 1918 and 1928. 

The first part of the Diary forms an ex- 
cellent complement to Harold Nicholson’s 
recent volume on Peace Making, 1919, and 
earlier works on the Peace Conference by 
Temperly, Baker, Lansing and Colonel 
House. It throws flashes of light upon 
many of the crucial situations of the con- 
ferences and not infrequently puts matters 
in quite a new setting even for the special- 
ists. The uniqueness of the work and, to a 
considerable degree its value, lies m the 
fact that the ideas and comments come to 
us from the actors themselves in the form 
of informal conversations during and after 
dinner, en route in the railway carriage, at 
out-door luncheons in the Forêt Com- 
piégne, or at week-ends at Checkers. Not 
meant for publication, they are sincere, 
revealing, and amazingly frank. Discuss- 
ing the preparations for the Conference 
made by the different powers, Lloyd George 
declared: “We have done more in the way 
of preparation than the Americans, for 
example; draft proposals regarding the 
League of Nations have been prepared by 
Smuts and Lord Phillimore. Wilson is 
very pleased with these and proposes to 
make them the basis of the constitution of 
the League.” The influence of Labor was 
being discussed by a small group when Mr. 
R. remarked: “The workers are not asking 
for equality, but for justice. The hodmen 
of the world are determined to have a better 
show.” This sentiment both Lloyd George 
and Bonar Law endorsed, whereupon Law 
told of his having told Curzon on one occa- 
sion that “Three hundred years ago I 
would have been a serf on your estates!”’, 
to which Lloyd George promptly replied, 
“I should not have been a serf; I should 
have been a rebel.” 

The entries of the diary on our own 
President progressively reveal the change 
in attitude towards him. Of interest is the 
following under the entry of January 22: 
“Note: The President is a quaint bird. 
This afternoon he came from the con- 
ference room and gave instructions for some 
one to telephone for his typewriter. We 
conjured up visions ofa beautiful American 
stenographer, but in a short time a messen- 
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ger appeared bringing with him a battered 
typewriter on a tray. By this time the 
conference was finished. The typewriter 
was placed in one corner of the conference 
room, and the President proceeded to type 
out a long memorandum. ... It was a 
strange sight to see one of the greatest 
rulérs of the world working away in this 
fashion. R.” 

The diary is replete with incisive, often 
penetrating criticisms of men and things 
and those familiar with the author’s War 
Diary, 1914-1918 (1933) will find this even 
more worthwhile. 

Wit1amM E, LINGELBACH 

University of Pennsylvania 


Seymour, CuaRLES. American Diplomacy 
during the World War. Pp. 417. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. 
$3.00. 


This book, constituting the Albert Shaw 
lectures at the Page School of International 
Relations, by the editor of the well-known 
Intimate Papers of Colonel House, is a 
signally important contribution, and the 
only worth-while study that has appeared 
on the subject. The author, with access 
to the valuable collection of House papers 
(mostly unpublished) at Yale University, 
has further digested the voluminous ma- 
terial that has appeared from European 
sources in print: the memoirs of the par- 
ticipants, and the important German ma- 
terial presented in the testimony to the 
Untersuchungsauschuss. He has used the 
sixteen volumes of completely printed 
diplomatic correspondence of the United 
States for the period, 1914-1918, from 
which we have reason to believe nothing of 
significance’ relating to Europe has been 
withheld. With this wealth of material 
he has presented in broad strokes, accom- 
panied by convincing reflections, the devel- 
opment of American diplomacy from neu- 
trality to war: the controversy over neutral 
rights with Great Britain, the submarine 
warfare issue with Germany, the efforts at 
mediation, the crisis of 1917, the diplomatic 
problems of coédrdination of military effort 
with the associated belligerents, and the 
development—and application in the ar- 
mistice with Germany—of the Wilsonian 
program of peace. At no place does the 
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clear-seeing author allow himself to be 
buried by the volume of material which he 
has been required to use. He gives a clear 
and valuable analysis of the evolution of 
American foreign policy from 1914-1918. 

We may. summarize it here only most 
meagerly: Wilson at first conceived of no 
vital interest of the United States in the 
World War, though his studious preference 
for constitutional government based on a 
democratic suffrage developed an inner 
sympathy for the cause of the Allies. He 
was infinitely vexed at the British maritime 
practice, but in the last analysis content to 
let it remain a difference of opinion pending 
eventual arbitral settlement. As the sys- 
tem of retaliations developed, particularly 
the, resort to submarine warfare against 
merchant vessels, the President saw that 
destruction of American lives could not 
await a judicial settlement, and feared in- 
volvement in the war. The vital part of 
this book is the revelation of the fact that 
Wilson would have been willing to recom- 
mend to Congress in 1916 an armed media- 
tion of the United States, in agreement with 
Great Britain, if Germany would not agree 
to American terms of a compromise peace. 
It was during House’s conversations with 
Sir Edward Grey that the idea of the League 
of Nations as a part of the structure of the 
resulting peace took hold of Wilson. The 
allies, to the agony of the world in later 
months, refused the proffer of Wilson. 
After that he eschewed understandings 
with them, but was forced into war anyway 
by Germany’s belated decision to resort to 
unrestricted submarine warfare. It was 
only with the imminence of American in- 
volvement in the war that the Wilsonian 
program of peace developed and was suc- 
cessfully written into the armistice with 
Germany. 

SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 
Washington, D. C. 


Hunson, M. O. The World Court, 1921- 


1934. Pp. viii, 302. Boston: World 


Peace Foundation, 1934. $2.50. 

This, the fourth revision of Professor 
Hudson’s invaluable summary of the or- 
ganization, membership, and activities of 
the World Court, is brought down to the end 
of 1983. It is by all odds the most compre- 
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hensive documentary source relating to the 
Court, with the exception of the Annual 
Reports published by the Court itself, 
Professor Hudson has, as in previous edi- 
tions, included summaries of all the judg- 
ments and advisory opinions to date, a 
complete history of the organization and 
procedure of the Court, and a review of all 
American pronouncements as to adhesion 
to the Court. For those who wish to ob- 
tain the officia] sources concerning its his- 
tory and work, this volume is indispensable. 
Painuiaps BRADLEY 
Amherst College 


Vinacxze, H. M. International Organiza- 
tion, Pp. iv, 483. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1934. $5.00. 


Political Science in America has long 
been afflicted with a preoccupation with the 
structural framework of “government” to 
the exclusion of realistic analyses of “‘pol- 
itics,” i.e. the actual relationships of power 
between political groupings. This preoc- 
cupation, which has given an atmosphere 
of artificiality to most textbooks, has been 
especially prevalent in the field of interna- 
tional relations where there is perhaps 
least excuse for it. It has led to the pub- 
lication during the past decade of a series 
of general works on the existing machin- 
ery of international coöperation, almost all 
of which are completely innocent of any 
formulation of the nature of international 
politics or of the relevance of international 
organization to the struggle for power be- 
tween States. Professor Vinacke’s work is 
the most recent of these sterile descriptions - 
of forms and procedures. The approach is 
hailed as “functional” and “analytical” 
because of the assumption underlying the 
treatment: that “‘international society has 
essentially the same needs to satisfy as does 
national society,” i.e. legislation, adjudica- 
tion, execution and administration. In 
this there is nothing new—and nothing 
pertinent to an analysis of the problem of 
international organization. The book pos- 
sesses the virtue of saying nothing in a 
readable and lucid style. It is weaker on 
factual details than the earlier volumes with 
the same title by Mower and Eagleton. It 
lacks the usual appendices containing the 
League Covenant and the Statute of the 
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World Court. It is poorly documented 
and shows unfamiliarity with the critical 
secondary literature. And the author is 
singularly oblivious of the implications of 
the progressive breakdown of the League 
system during the past two years. Here 
-are facts without ideas; scholarship without 
thinking, erudition without insight. In 
short: another textbook of a type already 
too numerous. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
University of Chicago 


Noyes, ArtuuR H. Europe—Its History 
and Its World Relationships, 1789-1933. 
Pp. xv, 698. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1934. $3.72. 


This book is like its subject: ambitious, 
many-sided, and compounded of extraordi- 
nary faults and virtues. Its author, Pro- 
fessor Noyes of Ohio State University, has 
aimed to emphasize the international .and 
world-wide interpretations upon which a 
history is based, purposely not merely re- 
counting factual details, but also offering a 
description of the forces, influences, and 
causes motivating the events, the princi- 
ples, ideas, and ideals associated with them, 
and the significance and consequences of 
historical happenings. Moreover, he has 
endeavored “to make suggestions and com- 
ments from time to time which may en- 

courage the student to adopt a philosophy, 
` a point of view toward social and political 
development past and present.” He covers 
the background of nineteenth century his- 
tory, political and social history of the 
major states between 1815-1848, political 
and social history of the major states be- 
tween 1848-1914, political and social his- 
tory of the lesser states between 1815-1914, 
European civilization in non-European 
areas, economic imperialism and history of 
international relations between 1870-1914, 
the world war, and Europe since the peace. 
There are numerous good maps and illus. 
trations scattered throughout the volume. 
But the bibliography of nineteen pages is 
incomplete and insufficient. 

As a textbook the volume will serve its 
purpose, although there- are ineptitudes in 
the book. So intentis the author on being 
always simple and direct: that occasionally 
his writing becomes naive, especially when 
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dealing with post-war Europe. Notice, 
for example, the following statement re- 
garding Austria, Hungary, Czechoslova- 
kia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania: “None of 
these states has sufficient economic stabil- 
ity to justify separate existence ...” (p. 
613). It is, of course, quite permissible for 
the author to be a thoroughgoing revisionist. 
Unfortunately, thoroughgoing too often 
means uncritical and unmeasured. „All in 
all, the book is in no sense a penetrating 
work of historical significance. It is only 
another textbook. 
JosePH S. Rovucex 
Pennsylvania State College 


Oce, Freperick A. European Govern- 
ments and Politics. Pp. viii, 905. New 
York: The MacMillan Co., 1934. $4.25. 


The title of this excellent volume is some- 
what misleading. Professor Ogg does not 
deal with all the European Governments, 
but only with those of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Russia. In 
each case he discusses particular govern- 
mental systems as entities. Nineteen 
chapters dealing with the government and 
parties of Great Britain largely reproduce in 
condensed form the author’s English Gov- 
ernment and Politics, published five years 
ago; however, the treatment has been 
brought up-to-date. He covers the pano- 
rama of English constitutional develop- 
ment, the constitution and government 
today, the Crown, the Ministry and the 
Cabinet, the Cabinet at work, the executive 
departments, the permanent civil service, 
the House of Commons, Parliamentary . 
elections, the House of Lords and the prob- 
lem of a second chamber, Parliamentary 
machinery and pageantry, Parliament at 
work, tendencies and problems of Parlia- 
mentary Government, development of the 
party system, party organization, law and 
justice, local government and administra- 
tion, United Kingdom and Commonwealth 
of Nations. Smaller outlines of this kind 
are given to the other countries. The book 
is thoroughly documented and has excellent 
bibliographies. It is not only learned but 
also lively. It provides an illuminating 
prelude to any study of present-day events 
abroad or to any examination of the causes 
and: events which have brought about the 
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decline of Parliamentary institutions in 
Europe. In fact, it is a textbook without 
pedantry, which may be cordially recom- 
mended to students as well as to the general 
public. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Pennsylvania State College 


SLATER, GILBERT. The Growth of Modern 
England. Pp. xi, 642. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1933. $4.00. 


In 1914 the author, who has been 
prominently associated with the movement 
for workers’ education in England, pub- 
lished his Making of Modern England. It 
dealt largely with the rise of the labor move- 
ment out of the interaction of industrial and 
political forces. The Growth of Modern 
England differs from the earlier work not in 
its general plan or point of view but rather 
in a more detailed treatment of certain 
topics and a highly desirable addition in the 
form of a two-hundred-page description of 
the eighteenth-century background. The 
discussion of the industrial revolution is 
somewhat marred by the repetition of 
certain hoary, although minor, errors, such 
as the alleged illiteracy of James Brindley 
and the contemporary exaggerations of the 
mistreatment accorded the early inventors. 
In addition to its greater detail and its 
emphasis on the’ eighteenth century, the 
book differs from the earlier volume in its 
evaluation of the effects of political and 
economie theories and of religious and 
ethical ideas. In regard to the latter, the 
author follows in the main the views of 
Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism. The book is not a narrative of events 
but rather a series of semi-chronological 
essays compounded of facts and comments 
somewhat loosely bound together by their 
connection with the history of the working 
classes. Those who found the earlier work 
to be serviceable will find the revised volume 
even more useful. As a text for class use, 
its value is doubtful, but for special assign- 
ments on a variety of topics more or less 
neglected in the narrative histories, and for 
general reading by those who are already 
familiar with the course of events, the book 
has much to commend it. Events since the 
World War are not included. Statistical 
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tables and a chronological ‘summary are 
appended. 
Wirt BOWDEN 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. 


STOWE, Leann. Nazi Means War. Pp. 
ix, 142. New York: Whittlesey House, 
1934, $1.50. 


The author is Paris correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune. During the fall 
of 1933, he made an extended trip through 
Germany to see for himself how far Hitler 
was going and what he was doing to build 
up a war machine for the future. The title 
gives his conclusions in a nutshell; the evi- 
dence is presented with all the sprightliness 
of a trained reporter with a keen eye for 
things below the surface of appearances and 
assurances, and with no journalistic restric- 
tions on his recounting of what he saw. 

Briefly, Mr. Stowe believes that the na- 
tion is moving consciously in the direction 
of “ultimate war”—whatever the protesta- 
tions to the contrary. Such is the purpose 
of the leaders; they are utilizing every form 
of “moral education” to develop the spirit 
of martial loyalty to the totalitarian state. 
And with startling success already. Mr. 
Stowe considers the imminence of the war 
danger to be real. In such an eventuality, 
the course of the United States, if it is to 
remain neutral, must be charted before the 
issue is closed. “If we are to remain neu- | 
tral, we must be prepared to pay a positive 
and definite price.” What it is, he does 
not specify; certainly it will not be less than 
the renunciation of profits from a trade in 
munitions. Are we ready to pay it? Mr. 
Stowe’s trip to Germany has convinced him 
that it is not too great a price for the kind of 
war he thinks is in the offing. 

PHILLIPS BRADLEY 

Amherst College 


Fores, Rostra. Eight Republics in Search 
of a Future. Pp. xii, 340. New York: 
Frederick Stokes & Co., 1933. $3.00. 


Mrs. Forbes. has written an excellent 
brief account of contemporary life in the 
eight South American republics which she 
visited in 1932. Her tour did not include 
Colombia and. Venezuela. 

The year of her visit was ee by 
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numerous revolutions and coups d état, but 
she devotes comparatively little space to 
these disturbances. They are dismissed 
with a brief, clever analysis of their causes 
and a still briefer reference to their execu- 
tion. The main emphasis is upon social 
and economic conditions, which are ob- 
served with uncommon industry and pene- 
tration and discussed with charm and 
effectiveness. 

It may be doubted whether any more 
suggestive book of this type has appeared 
on South America since the publication of 
the volume of James Bryce twenty years 
ago. Mrs. Forbes’s work is written, how- 
ever, in lighter vein and with more humor, 
It is also characterized by less consideration 
_ for the sensibilities of the South Americans. 

Perhaps its most impressive quality is its 
wealth of striking phraseology. A few il- 
lustrations may be ventured even in this 
brief review: 

Of the largest of the South American re- 
publics she writes (p. 17): “Brazil is like the 
book of Genesis. In the beginning there 
was forest. On succeeding days, gamblers 
who dreamed in millions said, ‘Let there be 
cocoa, rubber, coffee, cattle.’ The red 
earth responded with a prodigality that 
shook the scheme of creation. There fol- 
lowed a succession of slumps.” 

Of the smallest of them she remarks 
(pp. 84, 89): “Uruguay would be a workers’ 
paradise if there happened to be any work. 
In the quality and quantity of her social 
experiments this small republic is the Rus- 
sia of South America. . . . Uruguay has 
suffered from legislative and architectural 
complexes. Vigorous, intelligent, and orig- 
inal, she has obviously felt that if only she 
could make enough laws and build enough 
public buildmgs something would be sure to 
happen.” 

She correctly observes that Argentina 
has changed from a basically pastoral to a 
fundamentally agricultural country (p. 
129): “ Always now I shall think of the Ar- 
gentine with axe and spade [and plow], 
instead of a picturesque figure on horse- 
back in wide-brimmed hat and poncho, sil- 
houetted against a plain. . . . The funda- 
mental spirit of the republic is to be found 
in... thesturdy hopefulness of the colo- 
nist changing hiscrops to suit the market and 
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the endurance of the clearing-gangs fighting 
the forest.” ‘Only the southern part of the 
nation remains almost exclusively pastoral 
(p. 182): “ Half of Patagonia lives by breed- 
ing sheep, and the other half by stealing 
them,” 

She states Chile’seconomic problem as fol- 
lows (pp. 203, 205, 211): “‘A Chilean official 

. explained the magnificance of his capi- 

tal as ‘a madness caused by nitrate.’ .. . 
If there had been no mineral boom, Chile 
would be a prosperous agricultural country. 
. . . Chile is aware that in the future she 
will have to depend chiefly on agriculture 
which she has neglected for half a century.” 

The author has a firm grasp of the essen- 
tials of Occidental culture and a vivid 
realization of its potential class conflicts. 
She views the civilization of South America 
with this frame of reference, and the result 
is illuminating. 

J. FRED Rippry 
Duke University 


Barnes, Josern (Editor). Empire in the 
East. Pp. vii,322. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 19384. 
$3.25. 


This is a useful survey of the intricate 
aspects of the Far Eastern crisis, particu- 
larly useful to the layman who, without 
study of the problem, would like to find an 
impartial and well-rounded presentation of 
the subject. This purpose has been 
admirably fulfilled, but, nevertheless, one 
regrets that the individual approach to 
each particular aspect of the problem is 
somewhat too general. Also, the fact that 
the book is the joint work of ten authors 
inevitably results in lack of co6rdination. 
One must already be well acquainted with 
the subject to be able to find one’s way in, 
essays so different one from the other as 
“The Second El Dorado” and “The Mis- 
sionaries of Empire.” To the specialist 
on the subject the book has little new to 
reveal. The most illuminating of the 
individual articles is the first one on 
“China and the Barbarians.” Mr. Lat- 
timore points out that it is impossible 
to understand the attitude of the Chinese 
in the Manchurian crisis without taking 
into consideration the traditional policy, 
evolved since the earliest days of Chinese 
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history, of ruling the outer provinces by 
setting one barbarian tribe against an- 
other. This policy, modernized, accounts 
for the reluctance of the Chinese to fight 
the Japanese and the stress they lay 
on the support of the League of Nations 
and the sympathy of the United States and 
the great European powers, Skillful diplo- 
macy and not open struggle in the field 
against the invader is the instinctive 
reaction of the Chinese to any aggression. 
The article on Soviet Siberia, though it sets 
forth the position of Russia clearly, in the 
main, suffers regrettably from platitudi- 
nous generalizations and clichés. To speak 
of the White movement as a “‘remnant of a 
dead aristocracy” is to oversimplify, con- 
sidering the heterogeneous nature of the 
White forces which rallied all those 
opposed to Communism from Monarchists 
to Socialists. Many Whites believed they 
were carrying on a fight for Democracy 
against the tyranny of Communism. Also, 
there is no reason to state that Russian 
penetration into Asia before the Revolu- 
tion was solely of a military and imperial- 
istic nature; it was motivated by economic 
factors as well and in this respect the 
Revolution is hardly a dividing line. Mrs. 
Pearl Buck gives us a masterly and balanced 
account of the réle played by missionaries 
and by Western education in the difficult 
adjustment of the West and the East and 
the article on Peace and War proves con- 
clusively that the Far Eastern crisis affects 
the world at large. It is to be regretted 
that no bibliography is attached to the 
work, 
A. Lopanov-Rostovsky 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Warner, Kennets O. An Introduction to 
"Some Problems of Australian Federalism. 
Pp. xi, 312. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1933. $1.75. 


Although Professor Warner has chosen 
to call his book an “introduction” to the 
problems discussed, it is much more useful 
than that word implies. In a relatively 
brief work he gives us an admirably lucid 
presentation of the nature of Australian 
Federalism and the problems of government 
it has posed, together with studies of con- 
crete issues which have been raised. The 
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monograph consequently is more than a 
legalistic treatise; it is a study in govern- 
mental practice and as such will be of high 
interest to political scientists dealing with 
concrete governmental problems of an 
analogous nature in their own countries. 

That Australian Federalism is not a 
complete success has long been known and 
such books as A. P. Canaway’s “The 
Failure of Federalism in Australia” (Ox- 
ford, 1930) have made the indictments suf- 
ficiently familiar to all who are concerned. 
Certain spectacular phases of the opposi- 
tion have been reported in the American 
press, usually so neglectful of Australian 
news, notably the vote of the West Austra- 
lians in favor of secession in 19338, about 
which the author wrote a popular account 
in the “Weekly Magazine Section of the 
Christian Science Monitor,” January 10, 
1934. Professor Warner goes to the roots 
of the conflicts and traces them into their 
most complex proliferations. His book is 
a contribution of the first order. 

His emphasis is rightly on the financial 
aspects of the difficulties, once the legal 
aspects have been surveyed, for it 1s there 
that the contention is sharpest. No issue 
yet raised can be said to be without its 
financial expression and it is certainly a 
very hopeful sign that greatest progress 
toward a solution of the difficulties is pre- 
cisely in the field of technical finance where 
one might suppose the argumentation to be 
hottest. The problems which seem to be 
moving most slowly toward successful solu- 
tion are those of the railways and the regu- 
lation of industrial relations. As in the 
United States, the long-time trend is to- 
ward an increase of the Federal power at 
the expense of the states. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

New York 


CorrandD, Doucras. Australia in the 
World Crisis, 1929-1933. Pp. xii, 209. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. $2.50. 


Professor Copland is, perhaps, Austra- 
lia’s leading economist both in the academic 
field and.in governmental circles. He may 
be said to be the leader of the Australian 
“brain trust” and his new book is, in a 
sense, a report of what that “trust,” work- 
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ing with the political rulers, was able to 
accomplish in guiding Australia through 
and perhaps out of the depression. 

The strongest impression one receives 
from this book with regard to the funda- 
mental economic structure of Australia is 
that it is remarkably flexible in spite of the 
considerable accretion of regulatory laws 
necessitated by the social service outlook 
of the Australian people. A second point 
that clearly emerges is that in Australia 
the strong philosophy of egalitarianism 
has a profound influence on economic prac- 
tice. Finally, Professor Copland makes 
clear that the opposition to experimentation 
is much weaker in Australia than in a 
country like our own. 

When the depression came on the Aus- 
tralians were confronted with the problem 
of high schedules of expenditures and a 
rapidly diminishing income. Heavily de- 
pendent on the prices of primary products, 
especially wool and wheat, they could not 
hope to achieve a balance by tinkering 
with the internal economy alone. Every 
move had to be measured by its effect on 
the production costs of exports. The 
problem was to reduce the costs of exports 
in an attempt to make them profitable at 
the reduced prices and, if possible, to 
extend the market for them. At the same 
time internal expenses of all kinds were 
scaled down and the resources of the home 
money market developed. 

How this was done is the theme of Pro- 
fessor Copland’s rather technical mono- 
graph. The skill with which the job was 
earried through is remarkable but the 
three characteristics of Australia gener- 
alized above were prominent among the 
imponderables which assisted the process. 
Professor Copland makes every effort to 
raise and answer the objections to the 
Australian program but is, perhaps, not 
careful enough in indicating how the 
technical arrangements worked themselves 
out in human terms. It is also a fault of 
the book that it is not clearly indicated that 
what was accomplished was not so much 
“recovery” as “adjustment,” a very 
different thing indeed. And, finally, it 
is none too heartening to those who 
have valued Australia for its difference 
from the United States to observe Pro- 
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fessor Copland’s marked leanings to the 


C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
New York 


RussELL, CuarLEes E. Bare Hands and 
Stone Walls. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, 1933. $3.00. 


Will Charles Edward Russell be known 
to future students of this era as a reformer 
or as a talented newspaper man? His sub- 
title would seem to indicate that he regards 
himself in the latter light, but his book 
really proves him to be at heart a reformer. 
He not only sees the wrong and condemns 
it too, but he wants forthwith to correct it. 
All through this entertaining volume his 
reforming instincts manifest themselves. 
For instance, in his concluding chapter 
which he calls “Last notes from the rear 
rank,” he exclaims: “ What do you fear, O 
Goodman Timidity? Speak it out, say 
your piece, and dread not. The furious 
denunciations of today are the plaudits of 
tomorrow, and the only thing to be afraid 
of is the closed mind against new ideas.” 
Again he declares “that nothing else pays 
so well as enlistment in some betterment 
movement. It pays... in one’s right 
to be on good terms with one’s self.” 

Naturally this contribution to the 
history of our own times-—and it is en- 
titled to be called that—challenges com- 
parison with Lincoln Steffens’ autobiogra- 
phy. Thelatterisa great reporter, perhaps 
a greater one, but Steffens impresses one as 
an indignant beholder or observer, who 
goes on His way reviling and objecting. 
Russell’s story gives one the impression 
that while he can write a good story about 
what he has seen, he does not want it to 
happen again and is likely to proceed to 
take steps to that end. 

Russell has been connected either as 
reporter or participant with every major 
political movement since the early ’80’s, 
and his book gives a good, interesting and 
often stirring account of them. It must not 
be concluded that because he appears to be 
more of a reformer than a reporter that he 
is not entitled to a high place as the latter, 
and of this his latest contribution gives 
abundant evidence. 

Curnton Rogrrs WoopRuUFF 

Philadelphia, 
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McConavenuy, Joun. Who Rules Amer- 
ica? A Century of Invisible Government. 
Pp. 338. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1934. $3.00, 

This is a readable but not an important 
book. The author’s answer to the question 
which forms its title is, “The predatory 
rich,” whom he calls various names the 
least flattering of which are “burglars” and 
“hijackers.” At crucial periods in our 
history these malefactors have had little 
difficulty in commanding the docile ser- 
vices of politicians and public servants who 
entered joyfully into their various schemes 
to rob the people. Mr. McConaughy 
begins by analyzing the conspiracy in- 
volved in funding the public debt by the 
first national administration. By the 
time he has paid his respects to Hamilton 
and other Federalist politicians and busi- 
ness men he has worked himself into a state 
of choler which abates little if at all 
through his recital of such episodes as 
Jackson’s contest with the Bank, the 
protective tariff scandals of the Civil War 
period, the grand larceny of the railroad 
builders of the ’seventies and the stock- 
jobbing operations of our financial mag- 
nates at the turn of the century. Such 
business men as Nicholas Biddle, the first 
Vanderbilt, Stanford, Huntington, Jay 
Gould and Rockefeller and Morgan pères 
come off very badly as, perhaps, they 
should. Among public men the only ones 
with relatively clean records are Washing- 
ton, Jackson and Lincoln. Even the much- 
maligned Burr appears as a public bene- 
factor. 

‘One is compelled to sympathize with the 
almost prophetic indignation of the author, 
for the men whom he so unsparingly con- 
demns were for the most part petty and 
unlovely characters with at best the same 
sort of dubious usefulness which we 
grudgingly allow to certain other noxious 
animals. As a contribution to our history, 
however, the book suffers from two capital 
defects. Mr. McConaughy is a Jeffer. 
sonian democrat who admires enormously 
the teachings of John Taylor of Carolina 
and William Graham Sumner. Nowhere 
does he seem to see that it is precisely such 
anarchistic theories as were held by these 
mentors that made possible the grabbing of 
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the buccaneers whom he excoriates. In 
the second place, he does not seem to grasp 
the fact that, by and large, the people 
whose cause.he pleads so vigorously have 
wanted the same things which the lawless 
strong have been able to secure. So long 
as we admire such men as he condemns we 
maintain a climate of opinion in which their 
kind will flourish. We cannot exonerate 
the mass of men from their share in the 
gorgeous thievery here described. Hence 
the theory of a wicked conspiracy of the 
few against the welfare of the many is too 
simple to fit the facts. 
Langs W. LANCASTER 
University of Nebraska 


Joseruson, Marrnew. The Robber Bar- 
ons. Pp. viii, 474. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1934. $3.00. 


Matthew Josephson has written an 
adroit and thrilling account of the men 
who, with such savage selfishness, con- 
trolled our financial destinies during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. 
Whether one believes that such a study 
should confine itself to the patient un- 
earthing of the minute bits which together 
make the final mosaic of history; or if one 
feels that interpretation ought to be its 
essence, that it is the duty of the author to 
bring the cadaver back to life, as well as to 
disinter it; this book proves wholly satis- 
fying. 

Mr. Josephson gives us thumb-nail 
biographies of the commanding industrial 
leaders of the period from Daniel Drew to 
E. H. Harriman, and of the great enter- 
prises which were somietimes the object of 
their devotion, more often of. their lust. 
By the device, so beloved by the early 
cinema producers, of intermingling many 
stories, related mainly through the chance 
that they took place simultaneously, and 
skipping from one to the other and then 
back again, the author has succeeded in 
producing a sense of breathless con- 
temporaneousness, almost of melodrama, 
without ever departing from the stern 
canons of history. 

The events are complicated, but Mr. 
Josephson has never permitted their 
complexities to obscure the fundamental 
simplicity of the ambitions which. ani- 
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mated all of these men alike. They were, 
without exception, the quintessence of 
avarice. They were obsessed with the 
importance of Things; believed that their 
accumulation was the highest aim of life; 
and were wholly amoral and anti-social in 
the chase. The author has used with 
telling effect this singleness of motive to 
provide unity for his far-flung story. 

He has traced its effect on the Ameri- 
can scene with equal fidelity and skill. 
Through five decades the most forceful 
personalities in the country concentrated 
on purposes which never for an instant 
took the welfare of the nation as a whole 
into account. The consequences were 
bound to be gnarled and warped. The 
brigands sniped at one another without 
considering that the arena was thronged 
with innocent bystanders. Many of our 
current economic ills stem from this brutal 
banditry. The tale of the casualties 
which resulted from this industrial rack- 
eteering is not easy to tell in terms of 
orthodox historical writing, but Mr. Jo- 
sephson has succeeded in doing so. 

He has, this reviewer at least believes, 
done one of the best pieces of research of 
the year, one which will appeal with equal 
force to the student and to him who reads 
solely for amusement. 

ALPHONSE B, MILLER 

Philadelphia 


CARMAN, Harry J. Social and Economic 
History of the United States, Vol. II, 
The Rise of Industrialism. Pp. x, 
684. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1934. $4.00. m 8 
The second volume of Carman’s projected 

three volume work on the Social and Eco- 

nomic History of the United States covers 

“those eventful years when the older 

America, with its narrow domestic econ- 

omy, its somewhat drab agrarianism, and 

its almost primitive self-sufficiency, gave 
way to a new America—restless, optimistic, 
speculative, expansive and increasingly 
urbanized.” It begins with the Rise of the 

Factory System and ends with a chapter 

on Triumphant Industrialism. Emphasis 

is placed on the absence of both unity and 

centralization in the period from 1820- 

1875. This division found vigorous and 
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persistent expression in the economic and 
social sectionalism which came to a climax, 
but did not actually terminate, with the 
Civil War. 

The general summary of the Westward 
Movement presented in Chapter JII— 
Pioneers and the Trans-Mississippi—gives 
an excellent view of a subject about which 
economic historians are not always in full 
agreement with the political historian’s in- 
terpretation. On this, as well as on many 
other controversial points Professor Car- 
man avoids distortions of factual evidence 
by a commendable objectivity. 

It is to be hoped that in the third vol- 
ume of his treatise the author will empha- 
size the problems and the far-reaching in- 
fluence of urbanization—a subject rather 
consistently avoided by the majority of 
writers of textbooks on American economic 
history. For this omission there appar- 
ently exists only one explanation—lack of 
precedent; certainly not lack of historical 
evidence. Although the influence of ur- 
banization in the period about which 
Professor Carman writes was still rela- 
tively unimportant compared with the half 
century following, it should not be treated 
merely as a problem in population statis- 
tics, a “‘procedure” adopted by most 
writers. Even before the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century urbanization de- 
serves careful interpretation. Professor 
Carman frequently hints at the problems 
involved, undoubtedly reserving a detailed 
discussion for the final volume which will 
cover the period of intensive urbanization. 

To call Professor Carman’s Social and 
Economic History of the United States a 
text would be misleading, since it is far more 
than a text in the usual meaning of that 
term. Between the covers of the first two 
volumes the reader will find a wealth of 
material gleaned from a rich background of 
reading and a remarkably intelligent 
interpretation of the data collected by the 
author. 

FELIX FLÜGEL 

University of California 


COLE, ARTHUR CHARLES. The Irrepres- 
sible Conflict. Pp. xv, 468. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1934. $4.00. 


In the well-known series, ‘‘A History of 
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American Life,” this volume is intended to 
depict the economic, social and spiritual 
phenomena of the period during which the 
nation divested itself of the incongruity of 
two opposite and hostile industrial phi- 
losophies, and became permanently com- 
mitted to the single one of capitalism. 
We rid ourselves of slavery by farce of 
arms, and of agrarianism with equal 
finality, although less fuss and feathers. 
The slave was freed, and at almost the same 
time the processes were initiated whereby 
the freeman was deprived of the more 
significant advantages of freedom. 

With infinite and meticulous scholarship, 
Dr. Cole has assembled the pigments for 
his vast canvas. - His task is not easy, for 
at first glance his story is an unbelievable 
one. Here was a single nation, begun 
under circumstances which should have 
made unity seem singularly precious, a 
nation reasonably homogeneous, with every 
motive—save one—to remain indivisible; 
yet brought imevitably to the breaking 
point by a major accident of economics. 
The author, with a wealth of documenta- 
tion, traces the effect of this fundamental 
disagreement on all the activities of the 
country. He proves how a false economic 
basis blighted every field of Southern effort. 
He shows how the North improved this 
opportunity, and accelerated its own 
industrial advance by exploiting the back- 
wardness of the sister states. 

Mr. Cole might well have extended his 
studies into the realm of politics, and I 
cannot understand why he did not round 
out his work by doing so, Certainly the 
amazing political developmentsof the period 
are equally worth examination. The na- 
tion was made over completely from the 
days of the Hartford convention. The 
Union which had then seemed so sinister to 
a large part of the North had become 
infinitely dear, while the process was being 
reversed below the Potomac. The story of 
the gradual emergence of Northern power, 
the willingness of Southern aristocrats to 
sacrifice the Union rather than their 
supremacy in it, the final gesture of 
defiance on each side, these are just as 
important as the economic events which in 
some sense caused them and in another 
arose from them. 
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But as far as he has gone, Dr. Cole has 
indeed done well. ‘The patient monograph 
furnishes us with a more detailed and 
reliable picture of the period than we have 
possessed before this. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
Philadelphia i 


Hawk, Emory Q. Economic History of 
the South. Pp. xvii, 557. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1934. $5.00. 


Why a college textbook in the economic 
history of a region “‘similar in character to 
the standard works which have been 
written for the United States as a whole’’? 
Professor ‘Tipton R. Snavely, who fur- 
nishes a foreword for this volume, expresses 
the opinion that the “justification for such 
a regional study lies in the homogeneity of 
certain factors of geography and climate 
in the South and, from the time of the 
early settlements, in a certain mutuality of 
economic interests” (p. xvi). To this he 
might have added that the tendency in 
college curricula is toward making the 
study of present-day problems a center of 
interest, that for the Southern student an 
investigation of problems, like charity, 
should begin at home; and that in order 
to understand present problems of the 
South, a familiarity with the historical 
background of the region is not only de- 
sirable but necessary. 

Such a background is supplied by Pro- 
fessor Hawk’s manual. For this purpose 
its chief weakness lies in the fact that 
three-quarters of the space is devoted to 
the period before 1865 and only one-fourth 
to the years 1865-1934. A reversal of this 
weighting perhaps would have been prefer- 
able and certainly at least half the space 
should have been devoted to the last 
seventy years. Also too little is made of 
the relations of the South with the East 
and West—of the influence of their econ- 
omy upon the South and vice versa, That 
such interregional influences were powerful 
is indicated but the point is insufficiently 
stressed. In fact trade and commerce in 
general are unduly slighted. 

On the other hand, the chapters on agri- 
culture, transportation, and finance are 
excellent, particularly during the ante- 
bellum period. The account of Southern 
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industrialization since 1880, while briefer 
than the importance of the subject de- 
mands, is well presented and the problems 
arising therefrom are clearly delineated. 
The style of the book is sprightly, the 
author’s judgments are well considered, 
not unduly biased, and devoid of prejudice. 
Dr. Hawk has had the good sense not to 
overburden the text with tables—a fault all 
too common in economic histories. A few 
more maps and graphs might be desired by 
some teachers but such aids nowadays are 
better supplied by the manufacturers of 
wall maps. On the whole there is little 
doubt that the book possesses that quality 
which in hackneyed parlance is called 
“teachable.” 
BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK 
The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina 


Bonp, Bevertzy W., Jr. The Civilization 
of the Old Northwest. A Study of Poltti- 
cal, Social, and Economic Development, 
1788-1812. Pp. ix, 543. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.50. 


In comparison to the attention which has 
been devoted in recent years to the Old 
South, writers of sectional history have 
neglected that most American of sections, 
the Middle West. This volume, which 
deals in ample detail with the formative 
period in the history of the Old Northwest, 
is designed in some degree to redress the 
balance. While the theme is not altogether 
novel—that the years from 1788 to 1812 
saw the testing in this region of the new 
American colonial system—nowhere has it 
been so fully demonstrated. From news- 
papers and early records Professor Bond 
with great industry has assembled a mass 
of illustrative material to embroider this 
theme, and its corollary, that along with a 
new political system evolved also a new 
civilization, distinctively middle-western, 
though woven from many strands out of 
the South, the Middle States, and New 
England. He has seen that the charac- 
teristics of middle-western society were 
determined not merely by the liberal con- 
stitutional provisions of the Northwest 
Ordinance, and by the more or less success- 
ful administrations of St. Clair, Harrison, 
and other territorial officials, but even 
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more by the character of the settlers drawn 
from the more democratic elements of the 
East; by the type of land-holding and farm- 
ing which proved adaptable to the region; 
and by the early transplanting of such 
cultural influences as schools, colleges, 
newspapers, and churches. The chapters 
on social and cultural development, and on 
the land system, pioneer agriculture, and 
the beginnings of trade and industry, are 
substantial contributions. They furnish 
an adequate basis for his conclusions, that 
in this Middle West the liberalism of the 
American Revolution was translated into 
a new doctrine of democracy, Jeffersonian 
in sympathy, sectional in certain of its 
manifestations, but in its main character 
broadly national. 
V. W. CRANE 
University of Michigan 


BERNARD, LUTHER L., and Jessie BERNARD, 
Sociology and the Study of International 
Relations. Pp. 115. St. Louis: Wash- 
ington University, 1934. 


This monograph presents an analysis of 
the theoretical contributions of sociology 
to international relations and a survey of 
the more strictly academic courses, papers 
and researches in this new domain. Read- 
ers will be surprised to learn of the con- 
siderable amount of research activity that 
has been expended on the study of war and 
peace, immigration, assimilation, foreign 
peoples and cultures. 

The authors have utilized a rather loose 
and inaccurate formulation of the term 
“international relations,” and nowhere in 
the study have offered a careful definition 
of the term. Topics as diffuse as popula- 
tion, nationalism and foreign cultures are 
considered as suitable subjects for sociologi- 
cal study in the field of international rela- 
tions. The term should properly be applied 
to those phenomena, whether material or 
psychic, that arise in the relations between 
and among nations. The study of foreign 
peoples and cultures is important only if 
reciprocal relations between peoples and 
cultures are studied and set forth. The 
term should receive a more adequate and 
exact definition if a proper and fruitful 
division of labor is to be established in 
sociological work. 
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The authors have well pointed out the 
importance of the sociologists’ studying, 
as a legitimate part of their field, the in- 
fluences of modern national cultures on one 
another through the media of art, music and. 
literature. Too long have these factors of 
cultural diffusion and accommodation been 
ignored by the sociologists. Occasional 
critics of art and literature have sought the 
social basis and roots of these cultural 
flowerings, but usually without sociological 
training and background. 

In passing, one wishes to question the 
accuracy of the following statement of the 
authors on page seventy-eight of the mono- 
graph: “While the anthropologists still 
adhered almost without exception to the 
theories of Gobineau, leading sociologists 
represented especially by such scholars as 
Ross, Cooley, W. I. Thomas and L. F. 
Ward were actively demonstrating that 
distinctions between races on the social 
side are cultural and not biological or hered- 
itary.” The progressive views of the sociol- 
ogists mentioned are well established, but it 
is doubtful if the anthropologists adhered to 
the theories of Gobineau, or to a belief in 
the biological basis of racial and cultural 
differences, even prior to the work of Boas. 

The study is in the nature of a trail- 
blazer in this new field which may well be- 
come one of major importance. However, 
a more sprightly style would have added to 
its value and influence. The several chap- 
ters carry valuable bibliographical ref- 
erences on many aspects of sociology and 
international relations and, altogether, the 
study is one deserving of the attention of 
all sociologists. 

James H. BARNETT 

University of Pennsylvania 


Farrcniup, Henry Pratt. General So- 
ciology. Pp. x, 684. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1934. $3.75. 


As the title sufficiently indicates, this 
volume is intended for use as a textbook in 
the basic college course in sociology—~a 
course of the “Principles and Problems” 
type, but one in which considerably more 
attention is given to principles than to 
problems. Professor Fairchild has listed in 
his preface a number of features of his book 
which he thinks may be regarded as inno- 
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vations; it is a significant fact that this list 
is too long to be appropriately reproduced 
here. The treatment of the subject- 
matter is on the whole generalized rather 
than concrete; there is a minimum of 
concrete illustration and of statistical data. 
It has evidently been the author’s purpose 
to keep as close to the language of common 
sense as is consistent with reasonable exact- 
ness of thought and expression. ‘The book 
covers approximately the ground that one 
might expect to find covered in a good 
textbook of general sociology; certain topics 
which receive emphasis in other recent 
texts are, however, conspicuous by their 
absence or by the extremely slight attention 
paid to them—for example: personality, 
race relations, and the subjective aspects of 
social relations and processes generally. 
Important and valuable features include 
the treatment of population, immigration, 
and related topics, and a moderately ex- 
tended presentation of certain fundamental 
considerations commonly left to the courses 
in economics. The inclusion of these 
features is probably a good plan; one regrets 
only that in handling certain topics so well 
the author seems to avoid studiously some 
others which are becoming a standard part 
of the science of sociology. 

College students will probably find this 
book intelligible and moderately interesting. 
Older readers may, in some cases, be 
irritated by the relegation of footnotes to 
the back of the book, where chapter-by- 
chapter lists of questions for students and 
references are also collected. There is a 
fairly ample index, and the typography and 
format of the volume are attractive. This 
book seems particularly adapted to. the 
needs of students in college who take only 
one course out of the total offerings of the 
departments of sociology, economics, and 
anthropology; this limitation of student 
attention to social science is not uncommon 
where it is not made impossible by degree 
requirements. 

Froyo N. House 

University of Virginia 


OPPENHEIMER, Franz. System der So- 
ziologie. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1983. 
Rm. 18. 


The amazing energy and persistence of 
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the eminent German sociologist, Franz 
Oppenheimer, is once more demonstrated 
by the volume under review. As is well 
known, Oppenheimer has for many years 
been the outstanding German advocate of a 
reform in agrarian policy bearing more than 
superficial similarity to the single tax 
system of Henry George. In fact, his 
whole scheme of sociology is framed in 
terms of the agrarian problem, and as a 
consequence has suffered greatly by distor- 
tion. American readers of The State should 
be aware of this view, if they are not so 
already. It is difficult to see how anyone 
can read even a single volume of Oppen- 
heimer without having his bias forced 
upon one. 

The present volume is the second part of 
the historical division of the great System 
der Soziologie. In the first division, Op- 
penheimer dealt with the relations of Rome 
and the Germanic invaders, and as usual 
he demonstrated, to his own satisfaction 
at least, that the basic problems issuing 
from the contact of these peoples are all 
explicable in terms of land occupancy and 
the struggles arising therefrom. The sec- 
ond part now before us continues the analy- 
sis for the period of the Middle Ages in 
Europe and comes to the same conclusion. 
In addition to the West European material, 
Oppenheimer also provides excellent 
sketches of Byzantine, Arabian, ‘‘ Pastoral 
Nomad” (including Mongols, Turks, Mag- 
yars, Huns, Scythians, etc.), and the Slavic 
peoples (Poles, Russians, and so on). It 
is an amazing exhibit of erudition and 
synthetic power, and in spite of the quali- 
fications which cautious social scientists 
will attach to the conclusions achieved, it is 
an impressive exhibit of the applicability of 
Oppenheimer’s main thesis. In an earlier 
review, the present reviewer concluded his 
comment on the previous volume in the 
series with the following paragraph, and 
whatever validity it had is still further 
attested by the massive treatise we have 
Just discussed. 

“Nevertheless, American sociologists 
must sooner or later take account of Op- 
penheimer; he must be reckoned with 
Tönnies, Sombart, von Wiese, and Vier- 
kandt as among the greatest sociologists of 
present-day Germany, and as one of the 
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greatest synthesizers of all time. Spencer, 
Sombart, and Ratzel are perhaps his only 
superiors.” 

Let it also be noted that Oppenheimer is 
now in exile from the country whose 
scholarship he has done so much to enrich. 

Howarp BECKER 

Smith College 


SPIER, Lesum. Yuamn Tribes of the Gila 
River. Pp. xviii, 433. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
$4.00. 


This book describes the life of three 
tribes, the Maricopa, Halchidhoma and 
Kaveltcadom. The last tribe, which was 
closely associated with the Maricopa during 
the historic period, has not been previously 
recorded, All three of these tribes were 
small, the combined Maricopa and Kavelt- 
cadom numbering about 2,000 and the 
Halchidhoma somewhat less, and none of 
them played any very important part in 
frontier history. Nevertheless, they are of 
considerable interest to the ethnologist, and 
this book should be read by all serious 
students of Indian life. 

Owing to their semi-desert environment, 
their struggle for existence was severe. 
Although they displayed great ingenuity 
in utilizing all the natural resources, most 
of their time and energy was absorbed in 
the business of food-getting. They were 
never able to accumulate any large food re- 
serve or to enjoy any long periods of leisure. 
Possibly because of this, their manufac- 
tories were few and relatively crude, their 
social organization and ceremonial life 
simple, and their aesthetic expressions, 
aside from their songs, of the most rudi- 


‘mentary sort. 


This poverty in the outward aspects of 
their life was compensated for by an extraor- 
dinary development in their subjective 
existence. Their whole culture was built 
about dream experience. ‘‘It was the one 
thing of which they constantly talked, the 


_ significant aspect of their life as they saw 


it... . Learning was displaced by dream- 
ing, and while it was recognized that an 
individual acquired skill by practice or 
Imitating songs on hearing others, his ac- 
tivity or knowledge would be neither wholly 
successful nor significant unless he had 
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dreamed. ... On the dream experience 
was based the conceiving of children, ora- 
torical power, curing, bewitching and 
shamanistic feats; clairvoyance and prowess 
in war, and the ability to lead in war or 
serve as chief. In short, all special abilities 
were to be had by dreaming and by dream- 
ing alone” (p. 236). The folklore also was 
rich and varied, giving explanations of 
current conditions and customs in terms of 
mythological happenings. 

The book is a thoroughly objective 
compilation of all the facts in regard to 
these cultures which can be ascertained at 
the present time. It has the brevity and 
conciseness of a good abstract and one feels 
that it must have been condensed from a 
much greater mass of material. To stu- 
dents who are primarily interested in the 
distribution of culture traits, it will leave 
nothing to be desired. ‘Those whose inter- 
_ests lie rather in the field of culture dynam- 
ics will be disappointed by the lack of inter- 
pretations and actual case histories. 

, R., Linton 

University of Wisconsin 


Youne, Ropert Frrzersson., Comenius 
in England. Pp. vi, 99. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1932. 


The author has presented original evi- 
dence showing the development of the 
Pansophic ideals which actuated Comenius 
throughout his long career as educator and 
educational theorist. The general in- 
tellectual setting in which this ideal found 
stimulation is presented in detailed chronol- 
ogies illustrating the life of Comenius and 
the development of scientific societies. 
The main facts presented are carefully 
documented by a wide range of sources, 
such as correspondence, journals, official 
documents and authoritative writings of 
contemporaries and later students of 
educational theory and practice as well as 
from original writings of Comenius. 

The point of emphasis is the influence 
upon Comenius of a year’s sojourn in 
England (1641-42) at the invitation of 
Parliament. Although great interest was 
shown by John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln 
and Archbishop of York, Cheney Cole- 
pepper and-other prominent intellectual 
and religious leaders, the internal condi- 
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tions of England were such that the year 
passed without definite action by Parlia- 
ment in the direction of the establishment 
of an international Pansophic Academy. 
This movement clearly forecast the de- 
velopment of a world-wide interest in the 
present ideal of intellectual coöperation. 
The chief result of Comenius’ year in 
England was the preparation of a tractate 
entitled Via Lucis (The Path of Light), 
published in Amsterdam in 1668 and dedi- 
cated to the Royal Society of London. 
Although some suggestion is presented 
relative to the arousing of interest in Come- 
nius in the education of the American 
Indian, there is little evidence beyond a 
single reference in his original writings. 
Perhaps one other important influence 
should be. noted: Comenius became asso- 
ciated with Hartlieb and Dury and thereby 
expanded his original concept of Pansophia. 

The volume is an illuminating contribu- 
tion to one of the most important intellec- 
tual movements of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It shows-very clearly one aspect of 
the keen intellectual interest arising in 
western Europe some of the immediate 
results of which were the founding of the 
Royal Society of London, and the develop- 
ment of the Encyclopedia. There is not 
as satisfactory evidence to support the 
conclusion regarding the influence upon the 
education of the American Indian. 

E. D. GRIZZELL 
University of Pennsylvania 


Mu.LHern, James. A History of Secondary 
Education in Pennsylvania. Pp. xv, 714. 
Philadelphia: Published by the Author, 
1933. 

The volume of research in the field of 
education is greater in the United States 
than in any other country, yet the amount 
devoted to the history of American educa- 


- tion is almost negligible. This is not be- 


cause our knowledge of the development 
and progress of American education is 
complete but because of a somewhat wide- 
spread, but erroneous, notion that the 
utilization of the methods of research 
borrowed from the sciences can make the 
study of education “scientific.” Another 
reason for the lack of interest in educational 
origins is the preoccupation not only with 
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the immediate present but with the on- 
. coming future. Hence a work like Dr. 
Mulhern’s History of Secondary Education 
in Pennsylvania is welcome as an indication 
that the interest in the past of American 
education has not altogether disappeared; 
it is doubly welcome when it reaches the 
standard of scholarship of the present 
volume. Out of the vast amount of ma- 
terial which was available (the bibliography 
covers 74 pages) Dr. Mulhern has not failed 
to present accounts of the economic, social, 
political, religious, and other cultural 
aspects which served as a background of 
the educational progress which he dis- 
cusses. ‘The wealth of detail presented on 
every phase of secondary education—the 
founding of the earliest schools, the pro- 
vision of private venture schools, the rise of 
academies, the supply of schools for girls, 
the rise and progress of the public 
high school—gives a clear picture of the 
slow but gradual emergence of a type of 
secondary education which is peculiarly 
American. Particularly valuable are the 
accounts of the development of the curricu- 
lum which should refute the generally 
prevalent notion that American secondary 
education was static and limited to the cult 
of the classical tradition until the past 
generation discovered individual differences 
and the need of differentiation and adapta- 
tion to modern times. The School of 
Education of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania already has to its credit the valuable 
contributions of Professor Thomas Woody 
in his Early Quaker Education in Pennsyl- 
vania and A History of Women’s Education 
in the United States; to these Dr. Mulhern’s 
History of Secondary Education in Pennsyl- 
vania is a worthy addition. It is, however, 
a sad commentary on the interest in this 
type of research that Dr. Mulhern has 
apparently had to bear the cost of publica- 
tion himself. 
I. L. KANDEL 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


KALACHOV, Paut D. Character Education 
in Soviet Russia. Pp. 199. Ann Arbor, 
= Mich.: The Ann Arbor Press, 1934. 


America has much to:learn from as well 
as to give to the development of the Soviet 
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Union. This little volume describes the 
work of the Communistic youth organiza- 
tions. Education, group activity and 
leadership often take on the class charac- 
teristics of the society in which they are 
organized. To guard against the dangers 
of a capitalistic culture, American educators 
would do well to study the various forms of 
youth organization in Russia. Many of 
the principles are the same, as for instance 
in the emphasis on the qualities of group 
leadership and on the necessity for studying 
the cause of delinquency. On the other 
hand, the emphasis against bourgeoise and 
capitalistic values is one which Western 
educators should study. This book deals 
with the questions of organization, direc- - 
tion, leadership, responsibility, self-direc- 
tion, and social participation of the youth 
in Russia in a way which should prove 
stimulating to every student of education. 
JEROME Davis 
Yale University 


Cox, Witam B., F. Lovett Brxsy and 
Wiiu1am T. Roor (Editors). Handbook 
of American Prisons and Reformatories 
Pp. hi, 1076. New York: The Osborne 
Association, Inc., 1933. 


When the National Society of Penal 
Information—now the Osborne Association 
—was organized some years ago, one of the 
tasks it set itself was the preparation from 
time to time of handbooks containing 
critical surveys of American prisons. ‘The 
latest of these books is under review. It is 
an imposing volume which covers the army 
and navy prisons in the East and the state 
prisons and reformatories of .seventeen 
states in the northeast and north-central 
sections of the country. A second volume 
covering the institutions west of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line as well as all Federal institutions for 
civil prisoners, is in preparation. 

` Every prison studied was visited once or 
oftener by the investigators of the Asso- 
ciation. The report on each prison follows 
a standard outline and concludes with the 


‘critique and recommendations of the in- 


vestigators, who are experienced penolo- 
gists. The comments were submitted to 
the administrators concerned and their 
replies have been incorporated. A direc- 
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tory of American prisons, statistics of 
prison population 1910-1933, a brief 
analysis of capital punishment laws, and an 
excellent general bibliography complete the 
book, which contains also a long general 
introduction embodying the philosophy and 
the standards of penal treatment as con- 
ceived of by the Association. 

The Handbook is a most valuable docu- 
ment. It records not only the progress 
made in penal institutions since the first 
surveys were made in 1929, but it is a 
constant challenge to states which are still 
backward in penal and correctional work. 
Prison administrators have with rare ex- 
ceptions appreciated the work of these 
unofficial inspectors of their services. 
In 1932, the year covered by this hand- 
book, only one warden proved completely 
uncodperative. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 

University of Pennsylvania 


HARTSRHORNE, CHARLES and PauL Weiss 
(Editors). Collected Papers of Charles 
Sanders Peirce. Vol. 4: The Simplest 
Mathematics. Pp. x, 601. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. $6.00. 

Freeman, Evcene. The Categories of 
Charles Peirce. Pp. 62, Chicago: Open 
Court, 1934. $1.00. 


Drier and drier have been the successive 
volumes of the Peirce series, and now we 
are plumped fairly into a mathematical 
desert. ‘Three small oases are the sole hope 
of the parched intellects of the non-mathe- 
matical would-be Peircean disciples. They 
are, first: a preface in brief defense of 
realism and in explanation of the categories, 
the logic of relatives (which differs from 
ordinary logic in that “the former regards 
the form of relation in all its generality 

. . while the latter is tied down to the 
matter of the single special relation of 
similarity”) and existential graphs, which 
‘put before us moving pictures of thought 

. . in its essence, free from physiological 
and other accidents.” Second, a short 
treatment, in The Essence of Reasoning of 


propositions, inference and the history of © 


logic. Third, a discussion of the relation 
between mathematics and logic—‘‘logic” 
being distinguished from formal logic 
which is largely mathematical. Logie is 
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the ‘‘science of drawing conclusions,” while 
mathematics is the “‘science which draws 
necessary conclusions.” ‘Mathematics is 
purely hypothetical: it produces nothing 
but conditional propositions. Logic, on 
the contrary, is categorical in character.” 
Finally, logic, broadly and rightly con- 
strued, depends more upon ethics, or a 
philosophy of aims, than upon mathematics. 
Mr. Freeman’s monograph is a helpful 
contribution to the pressing task of un- 
riddling Peirce. He moves directly to the 
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categories, which, in Mr. Hartshorne’s 
words, “is really his entire philosophy in its 
most technical and original aspects.” More 
than expository, Mr. Freeman is critical of 
Peirce’s escape from the ontological dilemma. 
It is not clear that the categories,—basically 
of firstness, secondness and thirdness, or of 
sameness, otherness and mediation—if 
interpreted on rational grounds as universal 
and logically necessary, are applicable to 
experience and adequate for its apprehen- 
sion; or, if grounded empirically, contain 
anything more than mere generality. 
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. FOREWORD 


Tus number of THe ANNALS, its rather sinister title notwithstand- 
ing, is not intended to promote alarmism. Its purpose is rather to rec- 
ognize the current quickening of those rumors of wars from which the 
world seems never altogether to be free, and to attempt a brief analysis 
of some of the factors making for and against international peace. 
Limitations of space, it will readily be understood, make it impossible 
elther to deal with all the phases of this complex problem, or to treat 
exhaustively those which are presented. Yet it is hoped that the vol- 
ume will be of assistance in shaping a well-informed opinion on the 
contemporary situation. The articles are written from different 
points of view, and the reader will doubtless discover that not all of the 
opinions expressed are mutually compatible. But there is more than 
one road to truth. 

Since this volume has of necessity been prepared some time in ad- 
vance of the date of publication, it is to be feared that it may fail to 
keep abreast of some of the rapid changes of this eventful summer. 
This 1s as unfortunate as it is unavoidable. 

The special editor would like to take this opportunity of expressing 
his appreciation of the generous coöperation which he has had from the 
contributors. 

Lronmas Dopson 
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Maladjustments of the Peace Settlement: 


By WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 


SHOULD have preferred a differ- 

ent peace. . . .” So wrote Colonel 
House in his diary on June 29, 1919, 
the day following the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty.1 Well he might, for 
a war-weary humanity had the right 
to expect in the peace pact a document 
which would provide reasonable assur- 
ance that the ghastly sacrifices of the 
World War would never have to be re- 
peated. A careful perusal of the 230 
pages which comprise the Versailles 
Treaty, however, offers small comfort 
in this regard; and the same is true 
with respect to large portions of the 
treaties with Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria. There is relatively little of 
importance in any of the treaties, aside 
from the Covenant of the League, that 
deserves the name of idealism or that 
does not contain within itself the seeds 
of future dissension. 


Tae War-Gurr CLAUSE 


Prominent among the more danger- 
ous heritages of the peace settlement 
is the stigma placed upon the defeated 
powers, especially Germany, by the 
notorious “ war-guilt clause.” Without 


trial and without adequate considera-- 


tion of evidence, a proud nation was 
branded an enemy of world society. 
It can hardly occasion wonder that the 
German people, jealous of their na- 
tional honor, should keenly resent the 
slur of an official declaration which, 
contrary to available proofs, requires 

+ Seymour, C. (Ed.), The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House, 4 vols, Boston and New York, 
1928, Vol. IV, p. 489. Mr. House added that he 
doubted whether a different peace could have 
been made, since “the ingredients for such a 


peace as [he] would have had were lacking at 
Paris.” 


them to accept “responsibility” for 

“causing all the loss and damage to 

which the Allied and Associated gov- 
ernments and their nationals [were] 

subjected as a consequence of the war 
imposed upon them by the aggression 
of Germany and her allies.”* Nor is 

it entirely a matter of pride and senti- 

ment, for this unproved and refutable 

charge was made the legal basis for un- 

precedented reparation demands and 

for stringent unilateral disarmament 

provisions. This circumstance has 

without doubt added on the one hand 

to the vigor of German denunciations 

of the war-guilt clause, and on the 
other to the determination shown by | 
certain of the former Allies in insist- 
ing upon its retention. 

No responsible German official has 
ever dared to express anything but op- 
position to the war-guilt thesis. As for 
the German people, it may well be as- 
sumed that they have long been in 
agreement with the conclusion of Al- 
fred von Wegerer that “the decision as 
to war guilt established at Versailles is 
false and must be set aside, both in the 
interest of our prestige and to provide 
the necessary moral basis for a revision 
of the Versailles Treaty.” ? 


Frsinc or REPARATION 


Under the terms of the peace treaty, 
war guilt and reparation were expressly 


* Tréaty of Versailles, Art. 231. 

3? Wegerer, A. von, Die Widerlegung der Ver- 
sailler Kriegsschuldthese, Berlin, 1928, p. 10. 
This author also maintains that the method used 
at Versailles to establish guilt for the war is im- 
portant as a matter of precedent, since there is 
the danger that, once successful, the same simple 
formula of loading all guilt on the shoulders of 
the defeated party may be resorted to in future 
epnflicts. Ibid., p. 7. 
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linked together. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that Germany’s resources were 
inadequate to provide complete repa- 
ration for all damage indicated in the 
war-guilt clause, the document re- 
quired Germany only “to make com- 
pensation for all damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allied and 
Associated Powers and to their prop- 
erty ... by land, by sea, and from 
the air, and in general all damage as 
defined in Annex I... .”* This an- 
nex listed ten loss-and-damage catego- 
ries, including military pensions and 
the allowances paid by the Allied gov- 
ernments to the families of persons 
mobilized or serving at the fronts. In 
addition, Germany was to reimburse 
Belgium, with interest at 5 per cent, 
for all the money the kingdom had 
borrowed from the Allied governments 
during the war years. 

A Reparation Commission was in 
due time appointed and given until 
May 1921 to evaluate the amount of 
damage according to this formula and 
to outline a method of payment. 
‚Meanwhile, the treaty provided that 
Germany was to pay on account, in 
gold or kind, five billion dollars. On 
April 28, 1921 the Commission an- 
hounced a total German indemnity bill 
` of thirty-two billion dollars. Although 
this was the lowest sum yet to receive 
official sanction, it was three times the 
figure recommended by the Allied eco- 
nomic experts at the Peace Conference. 

Thus was inaugurated an interna- 
tional dispute, the history of which has 
been filled with suspicion, recrimina- 
tion, and hatred. In March 1921 the 
Commission declared Germany in de- 
fault on her payments on account, and 
the Alhes extended the zone of occupa- 
tion east of the Rhine. Two months 
later Germany, under threat of further 
invasion, accepted the reparation bill. 
In March 1922 the Republic requested 

* Treaty of Versailles, Art. 232. 


a partial moratorium and soon there- 
after a total moratorium for two years. 
When, not long after, the Reparation 
Commission declared Germany in gen- 
eral default, French and Belgian troops 
were sent in January 1923 to occupy 
the Ruhr, the very heart of Ger- 
many’s industrial system. After more 
than eight months of “passive resist- 
ance” to this use of force, in which, 
incidentally, the English had refused 
to participate, Berlin surrendered un- 
conditionally. i 


GERMANY'S FINANCIAL DISTRESS 


In the meantime Germany had been 
gripped by an inflation fever which did 
not run its course until late in Novem- 
ber 1923, when the total note circula- 
tion of marks was 400,267,640,291,- 
750,000!° Lest the Reich fall into 
complete dissolution, the authorities at 
Berlin then proclaimed certain desper- 
ate fiscal measures whereby the people 
of Germany were to lift themselves out 
of the mire “by the hair of the head 
like Munchausen.” Inflation was 
stopped, the budget was balanced, and 
general conditions became a little eas- 
ler, particularly when the Dawes Plan 
went into effect in September 1924. 

The members of the Dawes Com- 
mittee had approached their task as 
“business men anxious to obtain effec- 
tive results,” and the plan which they 
devised did ease the international ten- 
sion fora time. Yet the plan soon be- 
trayed weaknesses, and in February 
1929 a new group, the Young Commit- 
tee, applied itself to the duty of finding 
“a complete and final settlement of 
the reparation problem.” Early in 
1930 the Young Plan was ratified, and 
once more the governments experi- 
enced a temporary feeling of relief. 
The German Nationalists, however, ob- 
jected strenuously to the new scheme, 


° Letter, National City Bank of New York, 
April 1988, p. 63. 
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and President Schacht of the Reichs- 
bank resigned his office in protest, in- 
. sisting that Germany would not ‘be 
able to meet even the reduced pay- 
ments of the revised schedule. 

In the German parliamentary elec- 
tions of September 1930, the extremists 
of both right and left, all opponents of 
the Young Plan, together polled about 
seven million more votes than they had 
in 1928. Foreign investors thereupon 
became uneasy and a heavy with- 
drawal of money from Germany re- 
sulted—this at a time, too, when Eu- 
rope was beginning to feel the world 
depression. German efforts to relieve 
the distress were now concentrated 
upon the establishment of closer eco- 
nomic ties with Austria. Though the 
latter’s own financial structure was tot- 
tering, there was a belief among the 
leaders of both states that the forma- 
tion of a united economic front would 
react to their mutual advantage. The 
opposition with which France and her 
allies greeted the consequent proposal 
for an Austro-German Customs Ac- 
cord in March 1931 was so great that 
the matter had to be dropped. The 
incident further undermined general 
confidence, and the depression became 
worse. Finally, after some bickering 
owing to France’s insistence that any 
new agreement bear a definite relation 
to the Young Plan, the powers were 
constrained to accept the Hoover- 
Laval Moratorium providing for the 
suspension of all inter-governmental 
debts until June 30, 1932. This de- 
velopment was hailed with optimism 
in some quarters, but its real effect was 
to advertise the financial exhaustion of 
Central Europe and the increasing bit- 
terness of Franco-German diplomatic 
relations. 


THe Present Reparation SITUATION 


The Lausanne Economic Conference 
of June 1932 showed that it recognized 


at least one source of the trouble, by 
arranging for a reduction of the repara- 
tion debt to the more reasonable sum 
of $714,000,000. This Germany was 
ready to accept and pay off at once 
through a bond issue. In a separate 
“gentlemen’s agreement,” however, the 
former Allies made this offer contingent 
upon “a satisfactory settlement... 
between them and their own creditors.” 
This was resented by many Americans 
as an attempt to pass on responsibility 
for the world dilemma to the United 
States, and Washington explained that 
cancellation of the war debts was out 
of the question even if reparation obli- 
gations were entirely abolished. There 
the situation has rested to date. 

Thus far Germany has paid in repa- 
ration and other treaty obligations, ac- 
cording to Allied estimates, about $5,- 
500,000,000. Technically, the Young 
Plan schedule is still in effect, requiring 
payments until 1988 totaling, with in- 
terest, about $26,000,000,000. Yet it 
seems doubtful whether any future 
conference will set a higher figure than 
the Lausanne total. At present, more- 
over, reparation payments have come 
to a virtual standstill, while defaults, 
ill will, and charges and counter- 
charges of bad faith are steadily mount- 
ing. The situation, outgrowth of the 
blank reparation check that Germany 
was forced to sign in 1919, ought to be 
officially and definitely revised if har- 
mony is to be restored to European in- 
ternational relations.7 


“Moulton, H. G., and L. Pasvolsky, War 
Debts and World Prosperity, New York, 1932, 
p. 269. The German estimates are considerably 
higher. 

” The reparation burdens of Austria, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria were most recently revised by the 
Paris Agreement on Eastern Reparations (April 
28, 1930). The first two countries were entirely 
relieved of payments until 1943, and obligated 
themselves to meet moderate annuities from then 
until 1966. Bulgaria was required to pay about 
416,000,000 gold francs in thirty-six annual in- 
stallments. 
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THE ARMAMENT ARGUMON? 


When the Allies imposed the mili- 
tary, naval, and aviation res:rictions 
of the Versailles Treaty on Germany, 
they stated that these limitations were 
not merely calculated’ to rend2r :t im- 
possible for the Reich to resurme * mili- 
tery, naval, and aviation restrictions 
the “first steps” toward a ge2eral re- 
duction of armaments througout the 
world.’ The promotion of this condi- 
tion was declared to be one of ths first 
duties of the League, and the tesk of 
formulating plans for armament reduc- 
tion was specifically imposed “pon the 
League Council. 

The initial move in the fulfillment 
o? this obligation was taker by the 
League in February 1921, when the 
First Assembly appointed a Temporary 
Mixed Commission to draw up pro- 
posals for disarmament. Thenc2forth 
effort was made ostensibly tc: achieve 
the desired end, but rarely did the 
rowers reach agreement on ary really 
vital point. One disarmament plan 
after another came to naught, chiefly 
because France, backed by Ler allies, 
insisted upon a guaranteed “security” 
af her own definition before cons2nting 
to limitation of her weapons. 

Armed at all points, protected by 
the world’s most modern fortresses, 
end holding a sheaf of security agree- 
ments and alliances, France hes sev- 
eral times announced that the present 
state of her armaments is based 
entirely on the existing disarmed state 
of Germany. France will nct discard 
a gun while Germany is in the state of 
disarmament required by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and claims thet she will 
have to add to her armamerts if Ger- 
many, In violation of the treaty, in- 
creases hers. When the German budget 

* Note of Allied and Associated Powers to the 


izerman Government, June 16, 1919. 
® Covenant of the League of Naticns, Art. 8. 


of Marca 22, 1934 showed an increased 
appropr.ation of about 300,000,000 
marks over the previous year for “ de- 
fensive measures,” the French Gov- 
ernment announced that it could not 
possibly “assume responsibility for 
dangerous renunciation [of arms] at 
the very moment when German re- 
armament is being claimed, prepared, 
and developed. . . .”1° 

, Desp-te the signing of the Locarno 
(1925) and Paris (1928) pacts, there- 
fore, no practical advance toward dis- 
armament has been made since the 
“first staps ” disarmed Germany." The 
year 1934 finds Europe divided into 
armed camps as before the war, finds 
more men under arms throughout the 
world than in 1913, and finds a human- 
ity suffering from economic depression 
spending four billion dollars annually 
on armaments.“ : 

Whil2 Germany has been expected 
to remein without submarines, tanks, 
militar” airplanes, fortified western 
frontiers, or a large army and navy, 
her neighbors, particularly France, 
Belgiurn, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
have acquired huge military equip- 
ments. Hence, though the French 
continue to accuse Berlin of bad faith 


10 Note of French Government to British Gov- 
ernment, April 18, 1934, quoted in New York 
Times, April 19, 1934, p. 17. 

u The Washington (1922) and London (1930) 
naval ag-eements hardly deserve inclusion as dis- 
armamert pacts, since they dealt mainly with 
future building, and served chiefly to forestall 
new naval building races between the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan. 

2? The average annual “world expenditure for 
national defense” for the three years 1929-31 
was $4,€42,000,000. League of Nations, Arma- 
ments Year-Book 19388, p. 960. 

133 Ct. League of Nations, Armaments Year- 
Book 1938 passim. The total number of “basic 
budgetazy effectives” in France, Belgium, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia for 1932 was about 
1,045,009. The total number of airplanes and 
seaplanes of these four powers in 1931 was 3,806. 
Armaments Year-Book 1933, pp. 262, 74, 563, 
169 and 269, 68, 554, 161. 
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and of trying to sabotage disarmament 
negotiation by quitting the League and 
the Disarmament Conference, the Ger- 
- mans feel that, whereas the Reich “has 
remained within the treaty, France has 
failed in every detail of her treaty ob- 
ligations to arm down and instead has 
armed up.” 14 The Germans have now 
become worried about their security, 
and have been seized with the same 
armament fever as their neighbors. 
Accordingly it is not surprising that, 
after an Allied admission on December 
19, 1932 of the “principle” of German 
equality, the Hitler government has 
begun to translate the principle into 
action. Germany, as a great power, 
is determined to achieve equality in 
fact; if not in disarmament, then in re- 
armament,’ 


Tue Poursu CoRRDOR 


A further maladjustment of the 
peace settlement was the disposition 
of the territories known as the Polish 
Corridor and Danzig. The Corridor, 
which formerly comprised in part West 
Prussia and Posen, is 260 miles long 
and has an average width of 80 miles. 
Through it flows the Vistula River, 
once a leading artery of commerce in 
East-Central Europe. By the transfer 
of territory the Reich was divided into 
two unconnected sections: Germany 
proper and East Prussia. This pro- 
cedure was justified by the Allies on 
the ground that “the interests which 
Germans in East Prussia, who number 
less than two millions, have in estab- 
lishing a land connection with Ger- 
many, are less vital than the interests 


“* Diplomatisch-P olitische Correspondenz, April 
18, 1934, quoted in Ne® York Times, April 19, 
1934, p. 17. 

* The question of “private armies” is, of 
course, a moot one. The Germans declare that 
the purpose of such organizations is “political” 
as distinct from “military,” but the French nat- 
urally find it difficult to see the difference. The 
same applies to the private armies in Austria. 


of the whole Polish nation in securing 
direct access to the sea.” 18 To com- 
plete the Polish route to the sea, the 
city of Danzig, with its almost purely 
German population of 300,000, was 
converted into a Free City and placed 
under the economic and diplomatic 
domination of Poland and the admin- 
istrative supervision of the League.” 

This arrangement, be it noted, served 
not only to give Poland access to the 
sea—which might as readily have been 
accomplished by a corridor in eastern- 
most East Prussia, leading to the port 
of Memel—but it also (1) weakened 
Germany economically and militarily; 
(2) made it less likely that Germany 
would exercise any considerable influ- 
ence in the Baltic area; and (3) fitted 
in well with France’s desire to find a 
strong eastern ally to take the place 
occupied by Russia in the prewar sys- 
tem of alliances. In the words of Mr. 
Pichon, French delegate to the Peace 
Conference, France wanted a Poland 
“grande et forte, trés forte.” 18 

Obviously, the region in question is 
a danger zone. Despite the agreement 
of April 1921 granting Germany free- 
dom of transit for passengers (in ` 
“sealed” cars) and freight through the 
Corridor to and from East Prussia; de- 
spite the treaty of February 24, 1934 
whereby Germany and Poland agreed 

*° Temperley, H. W. V. (Ed.), A History of the 
Peace Conference of Paris, 6 vols., London, 1920- 
24, Vol. II, p. 290. 

* Relations between Danzig and Poland have 
been strained owing to the difficulty of drawing 
a line between economic and political matters, 
the traditional hatred between the two peoples, 
the fear among Danzigers that Poland may con- 
template outright annexation of the city, and 
the worry of the Danzigers over the loss of ship- 
ping and trade to the new Polish port of Gdynia, 
a few miles west and north of the Free City. 

* Nevins, A., Henry White. Thirty Years of 
American Diplomacy, New York, 1930, p. 421. 
East Prussia was especially hard hit by the ces- 
sion, since it lost in the Corridor an erstwhile 


free market for its grain, timber, cattle, and 
horses. 
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for ten years to avoid resorz to war 
and settle their disputes by cirect ne- 
gotiations; and despite the sudsequent 
ending on March 7, 1934 of an eight- 
year tariff war between the two, the 
Germans are not reconciled te tke per- 
manent alienation of Danzig and the 
entire Corridor. These are reeded to 
make Germany once more a connected, 
united territory. Moreover, after fif- 
tzen years of Polish control, Danzig is 
still overwhelmingly German. and the 
Corridor still contains more than 100,- 
000 Germans.*® 


Disposition OF GERMAN COLONIES 


Offensive also, alike to Geman na- 
tional pride and economic inzerests, is 
that article of the treaty wherein Ger- 
many renounced “in favor of the Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Fowers all 
her rights and titles over her oversea 
possessions.” 2° At the Peac2 Confer- 
ence some of the Alhed statesmen 
favored outright partition and annexa- 
tion of these areas, but others okjected 
to this solution as contrary to the ex- 
pressed war aims. Yet, since restoring 
the possessions to their former owner 
would have been poor business, as well 
as supposedly unjust to mullions of 
maltreated natives, some other formula 
had to be evolved. 

A way out of the dilemma was sug- 
gested in General Smuts’ pamphlet, 
The League of Nations (December 
1918), in which he advanced the “ man- 
date” plan and advocated its applica- 
sion to the territories presemebly to 
be taken from Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Turkey. President Wilson 


19 Cf. Smogorzewski, C., Poland, Cermany and 
the Corridor, London, 1930, pp. 33—S4n. and 
passim. There has also been proloaged dispute 
pver the treatment of the large German minority 
in that part of Upper Silesia awarded to Poland 
by the League Council in Octobe- 1921. Cf. 
Warderholt, J. P., Das Minderheterrecht in 
Oberschlesien, Berlin, 1930. 

% Treaty of Versailles, Art. 119. 


applied. the scheme, instead, to all 
Germam overseas possessions except 
Kiaochow, and to the non-Turkish 
possess-ons of the Ottoman Empire. 
Over a million square miles of land 
with a population of about thirteen 
million were thus taken from Germany 
and assigned to the League. Later 
these regions were apportioned as man- 
dates emong Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Japan, the Union of South 
Africa, and New Zealand. 

Such a procedure was justified by 
the issuance of statements regarding 
Germany’s alleged mistreatment and 
exploitation of the natives. This sen- 
timent was bolstered by a Report on 
the Natives of South West Africa and 
Their Treatment by Germany, circu- 
lated as a Blue Book of the Union of 
South Africa, which was eager to se- 
cure ccntrol over some of these “ mis- 
treatec” natives. In 1926 the Assem- 
bly of South West Africa requested 
Englard and South Africa to expunge 
the Blae Book from their official rec- 
ords or. the ground that the document 
was “brought out in war time” and 
therefcre “had the significance of a 
war instrument.” By this time, how- 
ever, tae dispositions had been made 
and Germany had lost her colonies. 

The resentment of many Germans 
over this loss, and their confidence 
that at least partial restoration will be 
made, are clear from a host of evi- 
dences. In the Feldherrnhalle in Mu- 
nich large funereal wreaths decorate 
wall tablets memorializing the ceded 
territories. Conspicuous among them 
is the wreath hung over the tablet in- 
scribed simply, “The Colonies.” Since 
1919 tbere has appeared a constant 
procession of histories, treatises pam- 
phlets articles, novels, and even films 
dealing with life and activities in the 
former colonies. Several magazines 
are devoted chiefly to colonial matters, 
while numerous colonial societies have 
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been formed and “Colonial Weeks” 
observed. Tropical diseases, plants, 
and dialects have been studied; courses 
in colonial administration have proved 
popular; and tourists’ parties have 
been organized to visit the former 
holdings of the Fatherland.*+ The re- 
acquisition of these areas as an aid to 
self-sufficiency is, moreover, listed as 
the third of the “Twenty-five Points” 
in the National Socialist program. 

The return of the colonies is desired 
by Germany not alone for economic 
reasons-—-to supply raw materials and 
serve as markets. The Reich claims 
its former possessions as a matter of 
prestige, so that Germany may once 
again become a world power, free from 
the stigma of maladministration. “We 
Germans owe it to ourselves and to 
our children,” wrote Dr. Heinrich 
Schnee, ex-governor of German East 
Africa, “we owe it to our position 
among the nations that these reflec- 
tions upon our national honor be re- 
butted before the world.” 7? 


OPPOSITION to Austro-GERMAN 
UNION 


The treaties of Versailles and Saint 
Germain laid the basis for the disquiet- 
ing problem of Austro-German union 
or Anschluss. The new republican 
governments in both Germany and 
Austria favored a union of the racially 
and linguistically related neighbors, 
` and both made provision in their con- 
stitutions for taking such a step.?3 
The Allies quickly checked these pro- 
ceedings by requiring Germany to ac- 
knowledge and respect “strictly the 

“ Townsend, M. E., “The Contemporary Co- 
lonial Movement in Germany,” in Political Sei- 
ence Quarterly, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, pp. 64-75. 

” Schnee, H., German Colonization Past and 
Future, London, 1926, p. 50. 

“ Constitution of the German Reich, Arts. 2 
and 61; Austrian Constitutional Law of Novem- 


ber 12, 1918, Art. 2: “German Austria forms an 
integral part of the German Republic.” 


independence of Austria,” and by im- 
posing upon the latter the obligation 
to “abstain from any act which might 
directly or indirectly or by any means 
whatever compromise her independ- 
ence,’*4 The Austrians, in fact, were 
made to change the name of their state 
from “German-Austrian Republic” to 
“Republic of Austria,” and it was 
stipulated that Anschluss might be 
achieved only with the (unanimous) 
consent of the League Council. 

Regardless of present conditions in 
Austria, there can be no doubt that 
sentiment in both Germany and Aus- 
tria was overwhelmingly for union be- 
tween 1919 and 1933.7 Emotional ties 
were powerfully reénforced by the ob- 
vious economic and strategic advan- 
tages of amalgamation. In 1981 eco- 
nomic necessity impelled the two states 
to sign a protocol for a projected cus- 
toms union, but this was so vehe- 
mently opposed by France, the Little 
Entente, and other states that it was 
dropped even before the World Court 
delivered an adverse opinion as to its 
legality. Economic conditions in Aus- 
tria now became worse than they had 
been for a decade, and soon it was clear 
that the weak remnant of the once 
powerful Austrian Empire was utterly 
dependent for its well-being upon out- 
side influences. Prevented from com- 
pleting a natural union with Germany 
by the very treaties which created her 
an economic monstrosity, a head (Vi- 
enna) without a body, Austria has been 
kept alive artificially, first by League 
loans and now by aid from Italy. How 
long the process can go on no one 
knows, but this violation of the prin- 

* Treaty of Versailles, Arts. 42 and 180. 
Germain, Art. 88. 

~° Cf. Slosson, P., The Problem of Austro-Ger- 
man Union, International Conciliation Pamphlet 
No. 250, May, 1929, pp. 28 ff; Kleinwachter, 
F. F. G., and H. von Paller (Eds.), Die An- 


schlussfrage in Ihrer Kulturellen, Politischen und 
Wirtschaftlichen Bedeutung, Vienna, 1930. 
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ciple of self-determinatior in 1919 
seems destined to cause much further 
unrest, suspicion, and fear.?* 


DEFENSE or FRANCO-GERMAN 
BORDER 


No discussion of the maladjustments 
of the Versailles Treaty would 2e com- 
plete without mention of the provisions 
relating to Germany’s western frontier 
and the existence of certair.senctions 
that may be applied in cas cf viola- 
tion of the treaty terms. Germany 
was forbidden to “mainta n or con- 
struct any fortifications eitaer on the 
left bank of the Rhine or on the right 
bank to the west of a line crawn fifty 
kilometers to the east of the Rhine.” 
Armed forces might not be assembled 
nor maneuvers held in this area, and 
existing fortifications were to be dis- 
mantled.27 When it is borre :n mind 
that the corresponding French frontier 
is one of the best fortified areas in the 
world, it is not hard to understand 
why the Germans should be both ag- 
grieved and worried. Though the 
French maintain that the only danger 
of aggression is from the German side, 
the Germans harbor serious suspicions 
of French motives: 

In August 1933, while visiting the 
newly completed $100,000,090 zhain of 
fortifications along the bord2r, Premier 
Daladier remarked pointedly on the 
ability of France to “defend” herself. 
In November, Daladier, now Winister 
of War, told an audience of military 
journalists: “We must méintain our 
frontiers with a great power of men 
and fire and ample reserves which 
could enter into action at tke first sign 


% The weaknesses of the treaty vith respect to 
the Saar Basin, though they heve added to 
Franco-German misunderstanding, eppear at 
present to be of less importance, inasmuch as, 
barring unforeseen developments. a plebiscite 
will be held in 1935 to decide the future status 
of the region. 

” Treaty of Versailles, Arts. 42 and 180. 


of pclitical tension.”28 Such state- 
ments caused uneasiness among the 
Germans, and in the spring of 1934 
plans were announced for the construc- 
tion cf air fields in the demilitarized 
regior. Simultaneously there was an 
increase in the number of maneuvers 
held, zo the accompaniment of nation- 
alistic speeches, by Germany’s private 
armies. Now it was once more the 
turn cf the French to express fear of a 
new German peril. Thus the mutual 
distrust grows, while France will neither 
tolerate German refortification nor dis- 
mantke her own defenses, and while 
Germany, denied the right to fortify 
her bcundaries, witnesses the mounting 
“defeise” preparations of the French. 


GUARANTEES AGAINST TREATY 
VIOLATION 


Finally, there remain the guarantees 
for th= execution of the treaty as writ- 
ten icto Part XIV of that document. 
“The German territory situated to the 
west >f the Rhine, together with the 
bridgzheads, will be occupied by Allied 
and Associated troops for a period of 
fifteem years from -the coming into 
force 3f the present Treaty.” Depend- 
ing or. the faithfulness with which Ger- 
many carried out her obligations, the 
occupation was to be successively re- 
stricted, so that the bridgehead at 
Cologne might be evacuated after five 
years that at Coblenz after ten years, 
and that at Mainz after fifteen. Al-. 
though these bridgeheads have long 
since deen freed, ahead of schedule, the 
treat provides for a possible reoccu- 
pation if Germany should fail to abide 
by its demands. 

Th s sanction, which the French still 
seem ready to apply,*® is anathema to 
the Germans. They believe that the 
Allies cannot permanently hold this 
threa over their heads, and that Ger- 


#8 New York Times, Dec. 1, 1933, p. 13. 
See New York Times, April 24, 1934, p. 15. 
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many must be as free in the exercise 
of her sovereignty as any other great 
power. 


GRIEVANCES OF HUNGARY AND 
BULGARIA 


Not much has been said thus far of 
the maladjustments of the peace with 
respect to the lesser defeated powers. 
Since the minor treaties all bear con- 
siderable resemblance to that of Ver- 
sailles, much the same sort of objection 
obtains. Reference has already been 
made to Austria’s precarious economic 
position and thwarted Anschluss am- 
bitions. Hungary and Bulgaria have 
additional grievances which threaten 
world harmony. 

Hungary’s foreign policy since 1920 
has been shaped largely by the ques- 
tions of a Habsburg restoration and 
boundary revision. Though not all 
Hungarians agree on the desirability 
of an early Habsburg restoration, there 
is little dissent from the campaign to 
reunite with the kingdom certain areas 
awarded by the Treaty of Trianon to 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. In these “unredeemed” re- 
gions live approximately three million 
Magyars. The chief obstacle prevent- 
ing fulfillment of Hungary’s hopes is, 
of course, the Little Entente, founded 
in 1920-21.3° Despite this formidable 
barrier, the Hungarian irredentist 
movement has grown rather than di- 
minished in intensity. Furthermore, 
a close friendship has developed be- 
tween Hungary and Italy, a land it- 
self desirous of treaty revision, par- 
ticularly with respect to Northern 
Africa.’! 


League of Nations, Treaty Series, Vol. VI, 


pp. 211-213, 216-219; Nouveau Recueil Général ` 


de Traités, Troisième Série, Tome XVIL, pp. 
329-330. The agreements were extended on May 
21, 1929 and renewed indefinitely on February 
16, 1933. Text of renewal in Current History, 
May 1933, pp. 200-201. 

* A lull in Hungarian irredentist activity in 


Hungary, like Bulgaria, has persist- 
ently refused to become a party to any 
agreement aimed at upholding the ter- 
ritorial status quo. When reminded of 
the peace settlement, Magyars still 
ask: Maradhat ez igy? (Can it remain 
thus?), and still reply: Nem! Nem! 
Sohal (No! No! Never!). 

Bulgaria demands revision on two 
main points: Macedonia and an out- 
let on the Aegean Sea. The Treaty of 
Neuilly took from Bulgaria most of her 
Macedonian possessions and divided 
them between Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Almost immediately, thousands of 
Macedonians fled from their new over- 
lords into Bulgaria. The latter has 
been regarded by them not merely as 
a place of refuge, but as a base from 
which to agitate for the creation of 
an autonomous Macedonia under Bul- 
garian protection.22 The consequent 
“border incidents” along the Yugoslav- 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier have several 
times precipitated international quar- 
rels. Whenever reproached for failing 
to check these revolutionary activities, 
Bulgaria has indicated that her hands 
are bound by the peace treaty, which 
restricts “the total number of rifles in 
use” among all her armed forces and 
officials to 33,000. Economically, Bul- 
garia might conceivably be better off 
if the former Allies were to make a 
serious effort to redeem their pledge in 
the Treaty of Neuilly to “insure the 
economic outlets of Bulgaria to the 
Aegean Sea.” 33 


1931-32 may be attributed to the country’s 
financial straits and the need of a French loan. 
Italy, feeling that her “legitimate” claims were ` 
disregarded at the Peace Conference, for a time 
assumed the leadership of a “revisionist bloc” 
in Central Europe. Recently there has been a 
‘noticeable change in her attitude, lest the general 
ery for revision lend strength to the Anschluss 
movement. 

“2 Some Macedonians desire complete inde- 
pendence. 

Treaty of Neuilly, Art. 48. 
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Prospects or Treaty REVISION 


The powers that were forced. to ac- 
cept the Paris peace settlement feel 
that they have not only an ethical but 
also a legal right to demand revision 
thereof. In 1929 Gustav S:resemann 
told the League Council: “#renkly, I 
do not think that we have im the pres- 
ent century established a ecndition of 
affairs which is eternal, and that idea 
is very clearly expressed in the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations.” ®t His 
reference was to Article 19 o: the Cove- 
nant, which reads: “The Assembly 
may from time to time advise the re- 
consideration by Members of the 
League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of 
international conditions whose contin- 
uance might endanger the peace of the 
world.” That the framers oz the Cove- 
nant also had in mind the passibility 
of a subsequent reconsiceretion of 
some aspects of the peace settlement 
seems clear from the cireurmstances 
surrounding the formulation of this 
article.® 

Possessing such a legal opening for 


* League of Nations, Official Journal, 1929, 
No, 4, April, 1929, p. 520. 

See Revision of the Versailles Treaty, New 
York: Foreign Policy Association Information 
Service, Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 141-144, 1929. 


rightirg the more serious maladjust- 
mentsof the peace settlement, it would 
seem that the world might endeavor to 
repair without delay the moral and 


materal damages of the past fifteen 


years. Yet the obstacles in the way 
of suca a move are legion, and to the 
realistic observer it may sometimes 
appea> that the only way to another 
peace settlement is—through another 
war! It is difficult to imagine the ap- 
plicat.on of principles of justice on a 
contirent which is divided into sys- 
tems f military alliances; where Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen, Magyars and 
Rumenians, Italians and Yugoslavs 
hate and mistrust each other; where 
the nationalist aspirations of Germans, 
Slavs and Italians are in seemingly ir- 
reconzilable conflict; where economic 
distress has led to the erection of ever 
highes trade barriers; where secret di- 
plomecy is still a favorite method of 
intermational relations; and where the 
spirit of preparation for the next war 
overshadows the sad memories of the 
last war. Perhaps a generally satisfy- 
ing rzadjustment of the peace settle- 
ment could be reached only after a 
complete transformation of that im- 
pond2rable which we call “human na- 
ture.” If this be so, then verily it is 
disqtieting to ponder “the shape of 
things to come.” 


Dr. Walter Consuelo Langsiam is instructor in 


history at Columbia Universita. 
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The Public Significance of the War-Guilt Question 


By Harry ELMER BARNES 


HERE are many sane, sensible, 

and informed people who believe 
that we should discourage discussion 
of the war-guilt question on the gen- 
eral ground that it is better to let 
sleeping dogs lie in peace. They hold 
that to bring up the question of war 
responsibility only revives war ha- 
treds and postpones the desirable 
healing process which must precede 
any permanent peace. They claim 
that it is best to forget the war propa- 
ganda and Versailles and to put our 
trust in the League, Locarno, and the 
Kellogg Pact. 

Most reasonable persons will agree 
that world peace is a larger and more 
important issue than settling the 
question of who started the World 
War. If it could be shown that 
silence upon the question of war guilt 
would hasten and assure world peace 
we might remain silent, however great 
the moral injustice to the Central 
Powers. 

It appears to the writer, however, 
that the position of those now op- 
posed to a discussion of the causes of 
the war is illogical and untenable. 
There can be no hope of establishing 
peace in Europe until the moral and 
material injustices of the Treaties of 
Versailles, Saint-Germain, and Tri- 
anon are undone and Europe is recon- 
structed in harmony with justice and 
decency. The plant of Locarno can- 
not flourish in the pot of Versailles. 
The facts and the principles under- 
lying these two settlements are ir- 
reconcilably opposed. 

One can scarcely look for peace in a 
Europe with no adequate interna- 
tional organization, when thirty na- 
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tional states threaten peace instead 
of the eighteen which existed in 1914. 
A settled state of affairs could hardly 
be expected to develop when Germany 
and her allies were disarmed and com- 
pelled to pay crushing indemuities on 
the ground of their sole responsibility 
for the great conflict, while the Entente 
Powers, armed to the teeth, en- 
deavored to reduce or evade altogether 
their pecuniary obligations to the 
United States on the assumption that 
they saved us from perpetual slavery 
under the heavy hand of the Hun. 

The crying injustices of Transyl- 
vania, the Tirol, Bessarabia, Mace- 
donia, the Polish Corridor, the Saar, 
and Silesia, to mention but a few of 
the more atrocious fruits of Versailles, 
must be rectified before Europe can 
aspire to permanent peace. Other- 
wise, the oppressed nations will but 
await a more favorable alignment of 
European powers to renew the vain 
attempt to secure justice by deceit 
and force. 


Tue STORY OF THE ALLIES 


The full import and significance of 
the war-guilt controversy cannot be 
apparent unless we are completely 
aware of the revolution in historical 
interpretation which has taken place 
in the last decade and a half with re- 
spect to this question. 

The Entente epic of 1914-18 ran 
essentially as follows: For years prior 
to 1914, France, Russia, England, and 
their associates had been working 
steadily for the peace of Europe and a 
concert of nations. But they had 
been blocked at every turn by Ger- 
man bluff, aggression, and ill will. - 
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(yermany was impatiently awaiting 
the arrival of Der Tag, when she 
would overrun all Europe as she had 
France in 1870-71. She hac built up 
a colossal and unmatched military 
machine, having become nozhing less 
zhan a great military octopus ~hreat- 
ening the peace of the world 

Der Tag came when tie Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian throne, was assas- 
sinated at Sarajevo on June 2&, 1914. 
It was even asserted by som2 Entente 
writers that this assassination was 
plotted by militarists in Germany and 
Austria who could tolerate no further 
delay. 

Immediately the Allied states tried 
to hold the situation in check br diplo- 
matic measures, but Germarry spurned 
them all. When her ally. Austria, 
seemed likely to listen to reason, Ger- 
many threw everything to she winds 
and plunged Europe into blood and 
ruin through a premature and utterly 
unprovoked declaration of war on 
Russia. Turning westwarc, she de- 
clared war on France and invaded the 
defenseless little neutral state of Bel- 
gium, thus transforming the solemn 
obligations of nations into scraps of 
paper. 

The allied states, thus suddenly 
surprised in an ambush atteck by the 
German “gorilla,” reluctant.y but gal- 
lantly took up the sword in self-de- 
fense. England came in solely to 
champion the cause of “ ocr little 
Belgium” after she had exhausted 
every resource of diplomacy and per- 
suasion. The war, thus b2gun with 
clean hands on the part cf the En- 
tente, was carried on as a noble and 
idealistic enterprise. There was no 
thought of territorial or firancial ag- 
grandizement. The Allies fought for 
the sanctity of international _aw, for 
the rights of small nations, ‘or the end 
of military dictatorship, for the free- 
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dom o? the seas, for democracy, and 
for world organization to prevent an- 
other season of carnage. There were 
no secret agreements among them. 
All wes aboveboard and exposed to 
the clear noonday light of truth and 
sincery. Never before had so many 
states united to shed their blood in 
the cause of pure and limpid idealism. 

On zhe other hand, Germany con- 
tinued her brutality after the fashion. 
of her brazen acts in the summer of 
1914. She reduced war to the lowest 
level cf savagery, not only crucifying 
captured soldiers, but even brutally 
and wantonly assaulting, mutilating, 
and murdering non-combatants, many 
of them women and children. Ger- 
man submarines transferred the bar- 
barism from land to the waters, turn- 
ing their guns on the poor devils who 
were struggling to keep afloat. 

This pretty myth might have been 
believed for generations had not revo- 
lutionary overturns in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia permitted the publi- 
cation of the secret documents in 
foreign offices which told the real 
truth about 1914. They also exposed 
the facts about the Allied agreements 
after zhe war broke out—i.e., the no- 
torious Secret Treaties. 


Tue Reverse SIDE 


We now have the actual facts about 
1914. They represent a complete re- 
versal of the Entente picture, though 
nobocy of sense regards Germany as 
a snow-white and guiltless lamb in the 
midst of a pack of howling and badly 
smeared wolves. 

In she decade before the war, Ger- 
many had made vigorous efforts to 
arrive at an understanding with Rus- 
sia, France, and England, but had 
failed This was partially due to the 
French determination to obtain 
Alsace-Lorraine, to the British jeal- 
ousy of German naval, mercantile, 
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and colonial power, and to the Russian 
desire for the Straits. It was in part 
due to the maladroit diplomacy of 
Chancellor von Bülow and his evil 
genius, Baron von Holstein. From 
1912 to 1914, Izvolski, Russian am- 
bassador in Paris, and President 
Poincaré of France carried through a 
diplomatic revolution which placed 
France and Russia in readiness for 
any favorable diplomatic crisis which 
would bring England in on their side 
and make possible the recapture of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the seizure of the 
Straits. 

This opportunity came after the 
assassination of the Archduke. Ger- 
many accepted all the important 
diplomatic proposals of 1914 save one. 
For this she substituted one which 
England admitted was far superior. 
She tried to hold Austria in check 
after July 27, but France and Russia 
refused to be conciliatory. In the 
midst of promising diplomatic negoti- 


ations, Russia arbitrarily ordered a’ 


general mobilization on the German 
frontier. France had given her prior 
approval. This mobilization had 
long been admitted to be tantamount 
to a declaration of war on Germany. 
After vainly exhorting the Russians to 
cancel their mobilization, Germany 
finally set her forces in action against 
the numerous Russian hordes. France 
informed Russia that she had decided 
on war a day before Germany declared 
war on Russia and three days before 
Germany declared war on France. 
England came in to check the growth 
of German naval, colonial, and mer- 
cantile power. The Belgian gesture 
was a transparent subterfuge, used by 
Grey to inflame the British populace. 
He has himself admitted that he would 
have resigned if England had not en- 
tered the war, even though Germany 
had respected Belgian neutrality. 
The documents show us that Grey re- 


fused even to discuss Belgian neutral- 
ity with Germany as a condition of 
British neutrality. Belgium did not 
figure in the British cabinet discus- > 
sions when war was decided upon. 
Lord Morley’s Memorandum on Res- 
wgnation proves this. 


War Arms or THE NATIONS 


In the light of the well-established 
facts about 1914, it is now clear that, 
under existing circumstances, Serbia, 
Russia, and France wished a European 
war in the summer of 1914; that Aus- 
tria-Hungary wished a local punitive 
war but not a European war; and that 
Germany, Great Britain, and Italy 
would have preferred no war at all, but 
were too dilatory, stupid, or involved 
to act with sufficient expedition and 
decisiveness to avert the calamity. 

In 1918 the Bolsheviks of Russia 
published the notorious Secret Trea- 
ties of the Allies. These proved that 
the idealistic Entente pretensions 
about the aims of their war were no 
more valid than their mythological as- 
sertions about the events of the sum- 
mer of 1914. Russia was to get the 
Straits, Constantinople, and adjacent 
districts. France was to get Alsace- 
Lorraine and the left bank of the 
Rhine. Italy was to make the Adria- 
tic an Italian lake. Great Britain 
was to be rewarded by the destruction : 
of the German navy, merchant ma- 
rine, and colonial empire. Altogether, 
they were to destroy the “economic 
power of Germany.” These treaties, 
of course, sent the Allied “Holy War” 
myth gurgling to the bottom of the 
sea, spurlos versenkt. Wilson tried 
to block their execution at Versailles, 
but with mdifferent success. As Wil- 
liam Allen White well expressed the 
facts, Wilson traded “the shadow of 
American ideals for the substance of 
European demands.” 

The courageous works of Ponsonby, 
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Avenarius, Grattan, Viereck and oth- 
ers have likewise upset the war-time 
myths about German atrocities. It is 
amply proved that even the 3ryce Re- 
port was consciously falsified and com- 
pletely unreliable. Even Admiral 
Sims admitted that there wes kut one 
German submarine atrocity, and for 
this the German commander wgs pun- 
ished. 

This remarkable reversal of histori- 
zal opinion relative to responsibility 
for the World War does not, of zourse, 
zive Germany any ground for assum- 
tng a holier-than-thou attitude. She 
did not wish war in 1914 because her 
aspirations and policies were being re- 
markably well realized through peace- 
ful channels and activities. E-er pacific 
attitude did not grow out cf her su- 
perior moral principles or a mcre sin- 
cere devotion to the cause of peace. 
Had some of her basic goals and public 
policies been realizable-only through 
‘var, as was the case with Franze and 
Russia, there is every probability 
that Germany would have been just as 
bellicose in 1914.as were these other 
powers. 


Tue EVIDENCE 


The reader may legitima:ely raise 
the question as to how we know that 
this so-called “revisionist” irterpreta- 
tion of war responsibility is any more 
sound or assured than the views which 
passed current during the war period. 
The answer is that we now heve about 
all the relevant facts that wall ever be 
known with respect to war respcnsibil- 
ity in 1914, 

The situation is wholly novel in hu- 
man experience. As a result of the 
revolutions in Russia, Austria, and 
Germany, new governments appeared 
on the scene which had no reason for 
desiring to conceal the facts which 
might possibly turn out to bə discred- 
itable to the preceding roya régimes. 
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Indeed, they hoped that the docu- * 
ments in the foreign offices would: 


actually show that the imperial govern- 
ments bad been responsible for bring- 
ing.on the Great War. They believed 
that such proof would help to maintain 
the revolutionary governments in 
power. They counted on an increased 
popular hatred of the older régimes 
from the knowledge that the monarch- 
ical governments had been responsible 
for the suffering which the World War 
had entailed. 

Therefore, the Austrian and Ger- 
man governments voluntarily pub- 
lished a full and complete edition of 
the documents in their respective for- 
eign offices bearing on the crisis of 
1914-—the so-called Red Book and the 
Kautsky Documents. The Germans 
subsequently published all the impor- 
tant documents on the whole period 
from 1870 to 1914, the Grosse Politik. 
These allowed the facts to speak for 
themselves as to German foreign pol- 
icy in the half-century before the war, 
and challenged the other states to do 
likewise. 

The Russian Bolshevik government 
did not systematically publish its 
documents, but allowed French and 
German scholars, such as Marchand 
and Stieve, to have access to the ar- 
chives and to make adequate selec- 
tions. The Stieve collection, known 
as Der diplomatische Schriftwechsel 
Iswolskis, is the standard edition, and 
its honesty and adequacy cannot be 
challenged. It deals particularly with 
the work of Izvolski in carrying 
through the great diplomatic revolu- 
tion of 1912-14 in collaboration with 
President Poincaré of France. 

The Austrians were long delayed in 
the publication of material on the 
period before 1914 because of the op- 
position of the Entente to the appear- 
ance of such potentially damaging 
documents. Finally, in 1930, Aus- 
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- trian scholars published an eight-vol- 
_iume collection of source material on 
` ~ Austro-Serbian relations from 1908 to 
1914. This has made necessary a 
- much more lenient judgment of Aus- 
tria than was possible when Professor 
Fay’s important work appeared in 
1928. 

The British Government was the 
first nonrevolutionary government 
voluntarily to publish its documents 
bearing on the outbreak of the World 
War. ‘This it began in the autumn of 
1926, and ten other volumes are in 
process of publication on the period 
from 1898 to 1914. ` 

Finally shamed and smoked out, the 
French began in 1928 to publish a col- 


lection of diplomatic documents on the - 


prewar period. The fact that the su- 
pervisory authorities are mainly pub- 
lic functionaries rather than impartial 
scholars makes it highly probable that 
the French documents will not possess 
the completeness or the candor to be 
observed in the earlier publications. 
But so much documentary material 
has now been published by other states 
which enables us to check up on the 
French documents that we may be cer- 
tain that the colossal frauds and for- 
geries which characterized the original 
French Yellow Book will not be pos- 
sible in this more extended collection 
of French documents. 

This documentary material has 
been accompanied by special mono- 
graphs, by biographies and memoirs of 
leading figures in the diplomatic his- 
tory of Europe from 1870 to 1914, and 
by able works which have sought to 
assemble, appraise, and summarize the 
significance of the documentary evi- 
dence, the monographs, the biogra- 
phies, and the memoirs. The over- 
whelming majority of such works, of 
which Professor Fay’s The Origins of 
the World War is an outstanding repre- 
sentative, reverse our war-time judg- 


ments in the manner which we have 
above described. Differences of opin- 
ion today relate to details rather than ` 
to the general picture. i 


PRACTICAL BEARINGS OF WAR-GUILT 
QUESTION 


We may now consider the public 
significance of the revolution in our 
conceptions of war responsibility, and 
make it clear why the subject ts one of 
high importance in the movement to 
create a better and more pacific era. of 
international relations. 


Punitive measures 


In the first place, the peace treaties 
of 1919-——-Versailles, Saint-Germain, 
Trianon, and Neuilly—all rest upon 
the assumption of either the unique or 
the primary guilt of the Central Pow- 
ers. The severely punitive measures 
embodied in these treaties are based 
in considerable part upon this thesis 
of war guilt. Therefore they not only 
are unjust, but provoke acute resent- 
ment on the part of the vanquished 
states who suffer under the yoke of 
these treaties. There can be no per- 
manent peace in Europe until the 
vindictive system set up under the 
peace treaties is thoroughly modified. 


1 The latest and, one may fairly say, the final 
desperate effort to revive and vindicate the war- 
time conceptions of war guilt is contained in Pro- 
fessor Bernadotte E. Schmitt’s The Coming of 
the War 1914 (1930). This has been devastat- 
ingly answered by M. H. Cochran in his Ger- 
many Not Guilty in 1914 (1981), probably the 
most severe criticism to which an American his- 
torical work has ever been subjected. Even 
those who defend Schmitt personally refute his 
work and conclusions by implication. For ex- 
ample, Professor F. L. Schuman sweepingly de- 
fended Schmitt's scholarship and impartiality in 
reviewing Schmitt’s book in The Nation. At 
the same time, Schuman’s own work, War and 
Diplomacy in the French Republic, presents a 
revisionist interpretation wholly at variance 
with Schmitt. The history of war-guilt scholar- 
ship is recounted in my World Politics in Modern 


Civilization, Chaps. XXI-XXIII, 
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The Hitler movement in Germany, 
very generally and rightly regarded as 
a menace to European peace, ould not 
conceivably have arisen to power ex- 
cept upon the wave of resentment in 
the minds of the German veople 
against the war-guilt charge and the 
punitive measures which have grown 
out of it. 

But there will be little prospect of 
any far-reaching revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles and its associated docu- 
ments unless the nations of the world 
recognize and admit the fals-ty of the 
war-guilt verdict upon whick so much 
of the postwar settlement really rests. 


War debts and reparations 


The war debt and reparations issues 
also turn very directly and immedi- 
ately about the problem of -var guilt. 
A major foundation of sentiment in 
debtor countries favoring tre reduc- 
tion or cancellation of the debts due to 
the United States is the popular belief 
in such states that during 1914—18 they 
were really fighting the batzle of the 
United States in preserving 1s Irom a 
German ‘invasion. Hence, =hey can- 
not see ‘why we should insist upon be- 
ing repaid for loans which th2 Entente 
was using to buy munitions and other 
goods which they employec to repel 
the common enemy in Europe and 
thus prevent the battle ne from 
spreading to the United States. So 
long as the fictitious and fanciful war- 
time theory of the causes and the is- 
sues of the World War prevails, there 
is much logic in this opposition to the 
payment of war debts. 

Once the facts are fully realized, 
however, a complete reversal of atti- 
tude becomes necessary. lt is now 
apparent that the debtor countries 
contracted their loans from the United 
States under obviously “alse and 
fraudulent pretenses. Instead of join- 
ing in a crusade in behalf >f justice, 


liberty, and fair dealing, the United 
States was enticed into a sordid war of 
European self-interest through all 
manne> of deceit and misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Whatever the practical difficulties in 
the way of collection, it is now entirely 
clear that the United States has a per- 
fect moral basis for the collection of 
the war debts one hundred cents on 
the dollar. Likewise, our cancellation 
of more than half of these debts be- 
tween 1923 and 1926 appears an act of 
gratuitous international generosity 
without precedent in human history. 
Later cancellation demands on the 
part of the Entente take on the form of 
incredible effrontery. 

Similarly with reparations, the war- 
guilt issue plays a critical part in this 
field of international controversy. 
German reparations were explicitly 
and definitely based on the war-guilt 
clause (231) of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. President Wilson had pub- 
licly repudiated the imposition of a 
punitive indemnity upon Germany. 
Therefore reparations were repre- 
sented as a moral penalty for the delib- 
erate end willful guilt of Germany in 
bringing on the World War. 

Onc2 the most elementary facts 
about war responsibility are recog- 
nized and admitted, the very founda- 
tions drop out of the whole reparations 
policy. unless the Entente is frank and 
honest enough to admit the imposition 
of the old-time indemnity. ‘The ques- 
tion which should have been raised 
after 1919 was not how much Germany 
could say on the reparations account, 
but why she should be paying any- 
thing etall. The invasion of the Ruhr 
to colect reparations appears in the 
new perspective as an utterly unjus- 
tifiable act of military aggression. The 
Lausanne conference of 1932 osten- 
sibly terminated German reparations, 
at least for the time being and in any 
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large amount, on the ground of Ger- 
many’s incapacity to pay. The facts 
would have dictated such a discon- 
tinuance in keeping with nothing more 
than elementary logic and justice. 


Unfriendly attitudes 


A thorough and public threshing out 
of the war-guilt issue is also absolutely 
indispensable to the creation of a real- 
istic and friendly set of attitudes in 
European international relations. So 
long as the Entente peoples are com- 
pelled to labor under the delusion that 
they were attacked by Germany, they 
are bound to maintain an attitude of 
fear, hostility, and resentment toward 
Germany and her allies. This will ob- 
struct the development of any feeling 
of trust and friendship upon which 
some assurance of peace and good will 
might rest. 

For example, patriotic and revenge- 
ful French leaders nurse in France the 
illusion that France has been three 
times attacked and invaded by Ger- 
many in modern times—in 1813, 1870, 
and 1914. This creates in the French 
mind a sentiment of fear and enmity 
which makes any real understanding 
with Germany either difficult or im- 
possible. If the French people could 
be made to see that in the case of each 
of these invasions France was actually 
the aggressor in the war, the French 
people would be likely to fear Ger- 
many less and to demand a change of 
policy on the part of the arrogant 
and bellicose French statesmen and 
diplomats. 

Until Europe faces realistically and 
factually the war-guilt issue, the latter 
is bound to remain the breeding place 
of errors and misunderstandings which 
will permanently block efforts to as- 
sure European peace. 

‘A realization of the facts with re- 
spect to the causes and the issues of 
the World War should also do much to 


refute the dangerous illusion that 
peace and other noble causes can be 
promoted by the savage and brutal 
methods of warfare. The facts about 
the war and its results should help the 
cause of peace by making clear how 
futile it is to hope that we can end war 
by more war. The war spirit and 
methods create a psychological atti- 
tude.on the part of the participants in 
the struggle which makes construc- 
tive, farsighted, and generous conduct 
at its conclusion well-nigh impossible. 
Statesmanship does not emerge head- 
long on the heels of savagery. If we 
desire peace it must be achieved in a 
period of peace, and not hoped for as 
the aftermath of war. The greatest 
words of President Wilson during the 
war were that there could be no per- 
manent peace which was not a “peace 
without victory.” 


United States needs caution 


So far, we have discussed the practi- 
cal bearing of the war-guilt question 
upon the healthy reconstruction of Eu- 
ropean international relations. But 
the problem has its practical bearings 
for the people of the United States as 
well. A dawning consciousness of how 
badly we were deceived about the 
actual issues in the European situation 
from 1914 to 1918 may serve to make 
us rather more cautious and hesitant 
about capitulating to propaganda in 
the event of another European cata- 
clysm. We may be led to scrutinize 
evidence more closely and to avoid be- 
ing the victims of skillful foreign press 
agents and silver-tongued orators. 

It would be very foolish to main- 
tain that the Entente Powers of 
1914-18 are the only ones in Europe 
likely to try to deceive us. All sides to 
any great conflict are bound to do their 
best to enlist our aid and sympathy. 
Sometime in the future, England and 
Germany may be united against 
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France and Italy. If so, England’s 
command of the seas will give Ger- 
many that access to our attention 
which she was denied in 1914-18. Un- 
der such circumstances we may need 
to be as critical of German propeganda 
as we ought to have been of French and 
British partisanship in the Great War. 

It so happens, however, tat in the 
. present instance we have to ccnsider 
the manner in which Greaf Britain, 
France, Italy, and Russia deceived us 
as to the facts relating to the ou-break 
of the World War and as to zhe issues 
at stake in the struggle. An under- 
standing of these facts certainly should 
do much to make us less ready zo pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire for any 
European nation or coalitien what- 
ever, in the event of anotker world 
conflagration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Therefore it would appear that the 
question of who brought on the World 
War is a problem of the greatest mo- 
ment and the utmost timelmess. It 
is such: (1) because upon tne lies of 


the waz period were erected the detest- 
able treaties which followed its close; 
(2) because the chief sound moral 
basis for revising these treaties is the 
truth about the causes of the World 
War; (8) because European peace can 
be secured only as a result of the revi- 
sion o° the treaties; (4) because a 
study of the facts about war propa- 
ganda from 1914 to 1918 affords the 
best possible protection against our 
being 30 rudely and completely de- 
ceived another time; and (5) because 
the results of the conflict demonstrate 
for all time the futility of expecting 
war to be ended by war, and show us 
that if we are to secure peace it must 
be worked for in a time of pacific re- 
lations 

If, by setting forth the facts about 
war gualt and the postwar treaties, we 
can areuse a sufficient wave of moral 
revulsion and indignation to force a 
revision of the treaties in harmony 
with facts and justice, more will have 
been achieved than can be hoped for 
from any armed conflict of whatever 
propor-ions. 
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The Unfree Seas 


By Leonpas Dopson: 


HEN the world is at peace a 

state of affairs exists which may 
fairly be said to realize the ideal to 
which Grotius gave classic expression 
three centuries ago. The shipping of 
all nations is at liberty to go where 
it will, subject only to international 
regulations made to insure its safety. 
The seas are free! That there should 
be any serious attempt to alter this 
situation is unthinkable. The infer- 
ence is clear: no war is likely to be 
started over the issue of the freedom 
of the seas.t 

But this issue, so innocent in time 
of peace, assumes an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect once war breaks out. 
Each belligerent, striving for victory 
through every possible means, will en- 
deavor to harass or even to stop alto- 
gether the commerce of the enemy. 
The rights of neutrals will inevitably 
be affected. Yet there will be no gen- 
eral agreement as to just what these 
rights are. Diplomatic protests will 
not be answered to the satisfaction of 
the neutral. Strained relations will 
ensue, and finally, his patience ex- 
hausted, the long-suffering neutral 
will join in the hostilities to protect 
the rights which he claims to be his. 
The issue of the freedom of the seas 
confers upon any war which happens 
to be started a sinister magnetic prop- 
erty which is apt to involve in the 
conflict any neutral nation with con- 
siderable overseas commerce, 

The control of the seas confers a tre- 
mendous advantage upon the belliger- 
ent so fortunate as to be able to exer- 
cise it. The fleet can be employed to 


* Complications might, of course, arise from 
the establishing of a “pacific” blockade. 


transport the army, to codperate with 
the land forces in military operations, 
and occasionally to operate independ- 


‘ently against the enemy seaboard. It 
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is also invaluable in preventing similar 
activities on the part of the inferior 
naval forces of the enemy. But these 
purely military functions constitute 
perhaps the smaller part of the useful- 
ness of a preponderant naval force 
under modern conditions. Ina world 
the highly organized industrial system 
of which has rendered economic self- 
sufficiency an anachronism, the over- 
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seas commerce of a nation, vital to its, 


very existence, is apt to be absolutely 
essential to the efficient prosecution 
of a war. The nation in a position to 
shut off the commerce of its adver- 
sary, or at least to reduce it to in- 
significant proportions, may thus do 
him incalculably greater damage than 
could be inflicted by sending against 
him an added million men on the field 
of battle. 


Britannia WaAIVES THE RULES 


The most direct method of throt- 
tling the enemy’s commerce is through 
the universally recognized right of 


blockading part or all of the enemy. 


seaboard. By the terms of the Dec- 
laration of Paris of 1856 the blockade, 
to be legal, must be effective. This 
has generally been understood to 
mean that the naval vessels of the 
enemy shall be stationed just outside 
the blockaded port in a position to see 
and to stop practically every vessel 
that attempts to leave or to enter. 
Due warning is of course given, but 
once it is in effect, any ship attempt- 
ing to run the blockade, whether 
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enemy or Weiti is subject to seizure 
and confiscation. 

The conditions prevailing durig the 
World War proved quite diferent 
from those under which the rules gov- 
erning blockades had develcped. In 
the old days it was comparatively 
easy for the superior naval power to 
establish a blockading cordcn in the 
immediate vicinity of a port just out 
of the not too long range of the guns 
of the forts. But with the edvent of 
modern coast artillery, mites, tor- 
pedoes, submarines, and aircraft, the 
closing of a port by a cordor of ships 
stationed in the immediate offing be- 
came a task so hazardous as zo be im- 
practicable. Commerce with tre en- 
emy could now be stopped orly by 
patrolling the high seas, and tkis did 
not constitute a blockade as the term 
had thitherto been understood. 

Recognizing this fact, tke Allied 
governments were cautious a out ofh- 
cially applying the term “clockade” 
to the measures which they acopted 
against commerce with Germany, 
though they frankly admitted that 
the blockading of the German coast 
was the object in view. It -vas their 
declared policy “to detain and take 
into port ships carrying goocs of pre- 
sumed enemy destination, ownership 
or origin.” 

That such a course was irregular 
the British frankly admitzed, but 
urged in defense of their actions both 
the changed conditions of modern 
naval warfare, and the plea that they 
were justified in retaliating against 
the still more irregular sabmarine 
“blockade” of the Germans. The 
fact that the British did not demand 
the full rights of a blockader, bet con- 
fiscated only those vessels and goods 
which would have been liabl= to such 
treatment had there been no block- 
ade at all, may be construed either as 
an admission of the weakness of their 


case or as evidence of their sincerity 
in declaring that they were endeavor- 
ing to observe the spirit of interna- 
tional law amid changed conditions. 

Before the era of railways, a bellig- 
erent might be seriously embarrassed 
by the blockading of part of his coast 
line, even though the rest were per- 
mitted to remain open. But in the 
modern era of steam engine and mo- 
tor lorry, the location of the port of 
entry becomes a matter of minor im- 
portance. The vital thing is to get 
the goods through. A close blockade 
of the rest of the coast is therefore 
nullified if a single good port be per- 
mitted to remain open. Nor will the 
closing of the enemy’s coast avail if 
the commerce of adjoining neutral 
states remains unrestricted. This is 
the problem with which the Allied 
powers were confronted. A mere 
boundary line separated Germany 
from the Netherlands and Denmark, 
and she had ready access to Nor- 
way and Sweden by way of the 
Baltic, which her navy was able to 
control. 


Contraband cargo 


To meet this situation another in- 
novation was adopted. The doctrine 
of continuous voyage was applied to 
blockade running. Under this prin- 
ciple the status of a ship was deter- 
mined not by the port to which she 
was proceeding, but by the ultimate 
destination of the goods she bore. 
The vessel might be plying between 
two neutral ports, but if she carried 


-munitions intended for the use of the 


enemy, her cargo was liable to con- 
fiseation. The Declaration of Lon- 
don had sanctioned the application of 
the rule of continuous voyage tothe 
carriage of absolute contraband. But 
the Allied powers now assumed the 
right to seize all goods, contraband 
and noncontraband alike, which they 
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suspected were being sent to Germany 
by way of neutral ports. 

Blockade was not of course the 
only means through which the Allies 
could hamper the overseas commerce 
of Germany. Enemy-owned vessels 
were liable to seizure and condemna- 
tion wherever they might be encoun- 
tered on the high seas. ` A belligerent 
had also the right to stop and search 
neutral vessels. If contraband des- 
tined for the enemy were found 
aboard it might be seized. Neutral- 
owned noncontraband on enemy ships 
and enemy-owned noncontraband on 
neutral ships were not liable to cap- 
ture. 

It was the approved practice before 
the World War to search neutral ships 
upon the high seas, so that mnocent 
vessels might be permitted to proceed 
without further delay. But the Brit- 
ish adopted the policy of bringing ves- 
sels suspected of carrying contraband 
into harbor. This action they justi- 
fied on the ground that the ruses 
adopted to conceal contraband neces- 
sitated an examination more thor- 
ough than it was practicable to make 
at sea. 

The law of nations recognizes two 
classes of contraband—absolute con- 
traband, such as munitions and 
equipment clearly intended by their 
very nature for military purposes, and 
conditional contraband, such as food, 
textiles, and various kinds of raw ma- 
terials which are contraband or not, 
depending upon whether they are des- 
tined for the fighting forces of the 
enemy. 

When warfare consisted of opera- 
tions by comparatively small profes- 
sional armies, it was possible to 
maintain a fairly clear distinction be- 
tween contraband and _ noncontra- 
band. With modern warfare the case 
is otherwise. The industrial revolu- 
tion has completely transformed the 


art of war, which has taken on many 
of the characteristics of an enor- 
mous codperative industrial enter- 
prise, drawing upon practically the- 
entire economic life of the nation. 
Moreover, the policy of the German 
Government in controlling the dis- 
tribution of food gave color to the Al- 
lied contention that it was no longer 
practicable to distinguish between 
foodstuffs intended for the army and 
those designed for the civilian popula- 
tion. The result was that many new 
commodities were declared by the 
Allies to be contraband. Several im- 
portant commodities, such as raw 
cotton and rubber, placed on the 
free list by the Declaration of Lon- 
don, now became absolute contraband. 
The distinction between conditional 
and absolute contraband finally broke 
down, and after April 1916 the British 
Government made no attempt to pre- 
serve it, 

The line between contraband and 
noncontraband also became very in- 
distinct. This, too, might have been 
formally abandoned but for the legal 
defects in the policy of extending to 
the blockade the principle of continu- 
ous voyage. It was more plausible 
to restrict shipments to Germany 
through neutral countries on the 
ground that such shipments were con- 
traband. The principle of continu- 
ous voyage came to be applied to such 
an extent that raw materials designed 
for Swedish industries were held to be 
contraband on the ground that the 
finished product was to be sent to 
Germany. 

The Allies also exploited their con- 
trol of the seas to interfere with the 
mails, even those carried by neutral 
vessels between neutral ports, con- 
tending that they were justified in so 
doing since the international postal 
service was being employed to get 
around the blockade. 
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Neutral rights 

Neutral countries protested vigor- 
ously against what they contended 
was an undue enlargemert of the 
rights of belligerents on the part of the 
Allies. The American Gcveznment 
addressed to the British Gcveznment 
a series of notes protesting azaimst the 
“so-called” blockade. It was con- 
tended that it was not effective, and 
that since the Baltic ports of Germany 
were notoriously open it wes not im- 
partial, as it did not affect th2 trade 
of all neutral nations to an equal de- 
gree. On both of those not very con- 
vincing grounds the blocxade was 
held to be illegal. A far more valid 
objection was made to the extension 
of the blockade to neutral pcrts ad- 
jacent to Germany. Even assuming 
what the American Goverrment did 
not concede, that Germany's sub- 
marine policy conferred upon Great 
Britain the right of retaliat on, it was 
not to be supposed that it ge ve her the 
privilege of depriving neutrals of 
rights guaranteed to them by the law 
of nations. - 

The unprecedented ext2nsion by 
the Alhes of the principle of contra- 
band to-an ever increasing number of 
commodities thitherto on tre free list 
was naturally not relished by the 
United States. Yet she prctested less 
against this than against the new 
method of search, the delays cf which 
imposed heavy losses upor perfectly 
innocent traders. The arguments 
advanced by the British were not ac- 
cepted at Washington as adequate jus- 
tification for changing the fcrmer prac- 
tice. Nor was‘there any agreement 
on the right of the British systemati- 
eally to interfere with the mails. The 
tardiness of the British in >eplying to 
American notes, a..tardiness which 
was construed in America as a deliber- 
ate.snub, did not improve the cordial- 


ity of relations between the two 
govermments. There was genuine 
dange~ of a serious rift, which might 
well Eave culminated in actual hos- 
tihties “We came nearer to a 
breack with the United States,” wrote 
sir Ecward Grey in after years, “than 
even the most cautious of us realized 
at the time.” . 

For the failure of such a breach to 
mater-.alize, several reasons might be 
advanced, two seeming particularly 
cogen-. In the first place, although 
the Allies were hampering the trade of 
the United States with the Central 
Powers, they were themselves pur- 
chasirg from American manufactur- 
ers in quantities and at prices which 
created an unprecedented boom in 
Amer:can industry. The very ele- 
ments in the United States which 
would otherwise have had the strong- 
est e2zonomic motives for bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Govern- 
ment to take a firmer stand agkinst 
Allied violation of American rights 
were doubtless restrained by the con- 
sideration that the offenders were 
themselves such excellent customers. 
In tke second place, the far more 
sensa-ional submarine policy of the 
Germans, involving as it did the de- 
struction of ships and the loss of life, 
tended to make the offenses of the 
Allies appear mild in comparison. 


SPURLOS VERSENKT 


The idea of the nullification of the 
might of a great naval power by the 
use o` submarines was not altogether 
new. In a thought-provoking yarn 
published just before the war in the 
Strand Magazine, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle described how an imaginary 
mino? state, at war with Great Brit- 
ain over a colonial boundary dispute, 
had Lrought the proud empire to her 
knees by the skillful and ruthless use 
of its navy of eight submarines against 
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the enemy commerce. But it re- 
mained for Germany to make the 
transition from fiction to reality. 

It is no matter for wonder that the 
Germans adopted this policy. The re- 
wards of success were enormous. The 
insular position of their great mari- 
time rival rendered her immune to 
their arms so long as she controlled 
the seas; but if her commerce could 
be paralyzed, her very strength 
would become her weakness. Unable 
for years to raise sufficient food for her 
own population, she was absolutely de- 
pendent upon supplies from abroad, 
which could come to her only by 
water. The enemy who could effec- 
tively shut off these supplies might 
dictate his own terms of surrender. 

But the risks were great. To 
build, man, and operate submarines in 
sufficient number to be able to hope 
for success (Conan Doyle’s eight were 
hardly a drop in the bucket) involved 
a drain upon Germany’s resources 
which necessarily weakened her other 
undertakings. A greater menace lay 
in the difficulties which were sure to 
arise with neutral countries, especially 
with the United States, for the sub- 
marine campaign was feasible only 
through setting aside practically all 
the recognized rights of neutrals on 
the high seas. But what if the United 
States did enter the war? Her aid to 
the struggle on the Continent, like 
that of Great Britain, could come only 
by sea. If the submarine did its ap- 
pointed task, Germany had little to 
fear from the great republic across the 
Atlantic. It was a gamble for high 
stakes and, as the world knows, Ger- 
many lost. But who shall say that 
from the point of view of stark Real- 
politik the risk was.not worth taking? 

Nowhere else did the obsolescence 
of an international law developed un- 
der quite different conditions reveal 
itself so strikmgly as in connection 


with submarine warfare. The right 
was universally conceded to belliger- 
ent cruisers to stop and search mer- 
chant vessels whether neutral or not. 
Neutrals were expected to submit to 
such treatment. Should they resist 
or attempt to escape they might be 
constrained by force, and the vessel 
was liable to seizure. Enemy vessels 
were of course liable to seizure in any 
event, and might be destroyed if the 
captor were unable to get them safely 
back to a home port. The right to 
destroy neutral merchantmen which 
were deemed liable to seizure was a 
debatable question, the prevailmg 
view being that this might be done in 
case of dire necessity. But it was 
universally agreed that no unresisting 
merchantman might be sent to the 
bottom until it had been visited and 
searched and due provision had been 
made for the safety of passengers and 
crew. 


Rights of merchantmen 


The right of enemy merchantmen 
to resist search and seizure had long 
been recognized. Crews so doing ran 
the risks and were entitled to the im- 
munities of combatants. This view 
had grown up of course in the days 
when, despite the poorness of com- 
munications and the comparatively 
restricted sphere of governmental ac- 


tivity, commerce was scattered over 


practically as much of the world’s sur- 
face as at the present day. Under 
such circumstances merchantmen had 
to depend upon a large measure of self- 
help for protection against attack, 
which was as likely to come from 
pirates and privateers as from the 
regular naval force of the enemy. 
They carried guns as a matter of 
course. It would. scarcely have 
seemed reasonable to treat the crewus 
franc-tireurs for reststitig the aggres= 
sion of a weaker vessel merely because 
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she belonged to the enemy nevy or 
held letters of marque. 

During the course of the n_neteenth 
century, especially after the Declara- 
tion of Paris had outlawed privateer- 
ing, the practice of arming merchant- 
men was generally discarded, and the 
Hne between naval and merchant ves- 
sels became clearer than ever >efore. 
But in 1913 the British Government 
announced its intention to revive this 
practice. This was to be cone as a 
defensive measure against armed mer- 
chantmen who might be ccmmis- 
sioned as commerce raiders by an 
enemy government. The vessels so 
armed were to act entirely upon the 
defensive, nor was it contemplated 
shat they would offer resistance to 
regular naval vessels. 

During the war this retzogressive 
policy, inspired to meet a policy 
scarcely less retrogressive, was greatly 
extended to combat the submarine 
menace, though now of couse resist- 
ance was contemplated to raval ves- 
sels. It was understood, ~noreover, 
that submarines would be attacked on 
sight—a rather aggressive form of 
purely defensive action. The whole 
submarine issue was thus zreatly 
complicated. 

That no unresisting merzhentman 
should be destroyed until she had 
been visited and searched, and due 


provision had been made for the. 


safety of passengers and crew, was 
also a natural and workabE require- 
ment in the days when all vessels kept 
to the surface of the ocean. Any ves- 


sel powerful enough to destroy an-. 


other would be in a position to force 
her to submit to search, awi keing in 
complete command of the situation, 
would normally be able to work out 
provisions for the safety of the per- 
sonnel. At any rate—and :his would 
seem to be thé crux of the stuation— 
it would be only under the most ex- 


traordmary conditions that a sincere 
attempt to comply with these require- 
ments would place the attacking ves- 
sel at = serious disadvantage. 

With the submarine the case is 
quite ctherwise. Submerged, it has a 
tremerdous advantage over the great- 
est ocean liner, whose very size makes 
her th- better target. But should it 
come D the surface to exercise its un- 
doubted right of search, the position is 
reversed. A single direct hit from the 
guns Œ the armed merchantman will 
send tae submarine to the bottom. 

This made it difficult for the sub- 
marine even to determine the nation- 
ality oč its intended victim, especially 
since British merchantmen did not 
scruple to fly neutral ensigns. And 
in any event, the Germans had the 
same Dowerful motives as the Allies 
for restricting neutral commerce with 
the enzmy. Allin all, there was noth- 
ing in 2arlier conditions to parallel the 
enormous discrepancy between the ef- 
fectiveness of a submarine acting in 
strict observance of international law 
and one unhampered by legal and 
moral considerations. 


Germen submarine policy 


In February 1915 Germany an- 
nounced that in reprisal for the “hun- 
ger blceckade” of the British (each bel- 
ligerert, it will be noted, claimed to be 
retalisting against the illegal practices 
of the other) she was establishing a 
“war zone” around the British Isles, 
withir which her submarines would 
sink ell enemy vessels without giv- 
ing tke warning required by interna- 
tional law. A later announcement 
disclaamed responsibility for “acci- 
dents™ resulting from this practice. 

The German policy was naturally 
met with vigorous neutral protests. 
The United States insisted not only 
upon zhe immunity of American mer- 
chant vessels but also upon the safety 
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of American citizens traveling upon 
British liners, for neither the personal 
risk involved nor the consideration 
that they were adding materially to 
the embarrassment of their own Gov- 
ernment sufficed to induce many 
Americans to accept the inferior ac- 
commodations of neutral ships. That 
they were traveling on vessels which 
were armed, and in many cases car- 
ried contraband, does not seem to have 
had much influence upon the Ameri- 
can attitude after the resignation of 
Mr. Bryan. 

The latter, while still Secretary of 
State, proposed as a modus vivendi 
that Germany should agree not to 
employ her submarines against mer- 
chantmen except to enforce the right 
of visit and search; while Great Brit- 
ain was to undertake to refrain from 
using neutral flags and to allow free 
passage to Germany of foodstuffs 
for civilian consumption. Germany 
agreed on condition that Great Brit- 
ain discontinue the practice of arm- 
ing her merchantmen. Great Britain 
rejected the proposal altogether. For 
this she can scarcely be blamed. 
However undesirable her intransi- 
gence from the viewpoint of abstract 
international fair play, it was abso- 
lutely vital to her that the submarine 
campaign should not succeed, as it 
was very likely to do against un- 
armed merchantmen, and she very 


naturally had no disrelish for seeing 


it embroil Germany with the United 
States. . 

The full rigors of submarine warfare 
were postponed by Wilson’s insistence 
that Germany would be held to full 
accountability. But to persist in this 
attitude, as Bryan plainly foresaw, left 
the issue of American participation in 
the war to the decision of the German 
Government. Finally, in 1917, the 
Germans decided to assume the risks 
of unrestricted submarine warfare, 


and the Western republic ranged hèr- 
self with the Allies. 

That the attitude of a nation -to- 
ward neutral rights on the high seas 
is determined less by a high regard for 
permanent principles of international 
justice than by the political require- 
ments of the hour ìs sadly illustrated 
by the reversal of the American atti- 
tude upon joining the hostilities. She 
now cheerfully codperated with Great 
Britain in carrying out in aggravated 
form those policies against which she 
had recently been voicing such vigor- 
ous protest. The wrongs sustained at 
the hands of both Central Powers and 
Allies by the persistently neutral 
Scandinavian countries and the Neth- 
erlands, far more grievous than those 
endured by the United States, must 
be taken as a measure of their will to 
keep the peace. 


Tue ProsLem. Persists 


It was natural that Wilson, in for- 
mulating his program for a better or- 
dered world, should call, in the second 
of his Fourteen Points, for “absolute 
freedom of navigation upon the seas, 
outside territorial waters, alike in 
peace and in war” except by interna- 
tional action. But here Wilsonian 
idealism sustained one of its most 
signal defeats. In adopting the Four- 
teen Points as the working basis of the 
Armistice, the Allies reserved “com- 
plete freedom” at the Peace Confer- 
ence on the subject of the freedom of 
the seas. ‘This proved to be the free- 
dom to do practically nothing to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the vexatious 
problems which had arisen during the 
war. A repetition of the submarine 
campaign, on the part of Germany at 
least, was made impossible for the 
time being by the simple expedient of 
depriving her of all her submarines 
and forbidding her to build more. A 
proposal to abolish submarines alto- 
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gether was defeated, however, ky the 
opposition of France. 

In 1922 at the Washington Confer- 
ence the “Big Five” of tke . Allies 
agreed that submarines were not ex- 
empt from the rules of war which 
bound surface vessels. Yet one may 
well doubt whether anything nas been 
done seriously to deter a naticn placed 
as Germany was placed during the 
World War from acting as Germany 
acted. The points at issue bezween 
Great Britain and the United States 
during the period of American neu- 
tzality would seem to be as far as ever 
from a satisfactory solution Many 
practices of the World War were in 
violation of earlier codes. Wet they 
have not been forsworn by the nations 
who resorted to them, nor have the 
codes been modified to > pernit their 
continuance. 

In any future war econom.c re- 
sources are likely to play at least as 
great a part as they did in tte World 
War, a conflict in which it would be no 
very great exaggeration to say that 
they, rather than the operations on 
the field of battle, decided the issue. 
With modern conflict thus teking the 
form of the war of attrition, it is hardly 
to be hoped that belligerents will be 
any more gentle than hitherto in their 
attempts to strangle the enemy eco- 
nomically. Neutral rights. unless 
clearly defined in terms of the modern 
situation and backed by the powerful 
moral force of a united world opinion, 
will probably receive scant r2gard. 


Tue Myra or [ISOLATION 


The United States has been drawn 
into both the general European wars 
which have taken place since sre has 
been a nation. In both mstances, 
while other questions complizated the 
issue, it seems safe to say that the 
prime cause for interventior was the 
infringement of her rights as a reutral 


on the high seas. Her participation 
was capricious. In 1812 she aligned 
herself against the sea power of Great 
Britain, in 1917 she sided with it. In 
either instance her decision might 
easily have been the reverse of what it 
was, so Żar as the issues at stake on the 
high seas were concerned. Her par- 
ticipation was also bootless. Both the 
Treaty of Ghent and the Peace of Paris 
left as precarious as before the rights in 
defense of which the United States had 
plungec into the fray. 

These rather clear historical lessons 
notwithstanding, it is difficult to see 
how, in the event of future conflict, the 
issue of the freedom of the seas can fail 
to arise to plague, and perchance to 
embroil, great trading neutrals like the 
United States. If they run true to 
form, American merchants and manu- 
facturers will hasten to take advantage 
of abncrmal war-time profits. Eager 
to sell their goods, contraband and 
nonconzraband alike, impartially to 
both belligerents, they will bitterly re- 
sent any interference by either with 
their trade with the other, and will de- 


. mand that the Government take up 


the cudgels for them. Americans will 
risk their lives on the ships of bel- 
ligerents, and the Government will feel 
obligated to see that they are protected 
against the consequences of their own 
willfulness. It is typical of the inter- 
national anarchy that it should be 
quite legal for a neutral to do that 
which it is quite legal for a belligerent 
to prevent him from doing, and that a 
neutral government is under no obliga- 
tion to prevent its citizens from pursu- 
ing, nay, is inclined to insist upon their 
right tc pursue, courses of action which 
involve grave risks of embroiling neu- 
tral and belligerent. 

.. There is, moreover, an utter lack of 
agreement upon many vital points of 
international law, few nations being 
consistant even in their own inter- 
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pretation. The way in which the 
United States and Great Britain have 
swapped positions would be ludicrous 
were it not so serious. Added to this 
is the utter failure of rules developed 
under quite different circumstances to 
meet the conditions of modern naval 
warfare. 

It would be imprudent to imply that 
all this means that the United States 
will mevitably be involved in any fu- 
ture major European war. Yet in the 
final analysis the rights of a neutral 


upon the high seas. would seem to rest 
primarily upon her willingness to fight 
for them; at least the United States, 
timorous even of joining the World 
Court, can hardly suppose that she has 
other effective means of vindicating 
them. Followmg as she has in the 
past, and presumably will in the fu- 
ture, a high-spirited policy of insisting 
upon her full rights, her “freedom from 
European entanglements” is meaning- 
less cant, and her “glorious isolation” 
the paradise of fools. 


Dr. Leonidas Dodson is instructor in history at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and formerly held a. 
similar position at Princeton University. He is the 
author of “Alexander Spotswood.” 


The League and the Status Quo 


By T. R. SCHELLENBERG 


HEN Napoleonic France was 

decisively beaten for tke second 
time by a coalition of European pow- 
ers, peace settlements were made 
which form an interesting coatrast to 
those of a century later. At that 
time it was an autocratic Russian 
Czar who gave expression to the ideal- 
ism of the age. “We wish,” asserted 
Alexander I, “to recognize zhe inde- 
pendence of nations, with justice, 
moderation, and liberal ideals as a 
foundation.” Al the arrangements 
directed against vanquished France 
were accordingly conceived in a spirit 
of moderation. No excessive eco- 
nomic burdens, which might have im- 
peded the economic reorgan zazion of 
Europe for a generation, were imposed 
upon France. Her total expenditures 
‘for indemnities, reparation and an 
army of occupation were rot more 
than $325,000,000. Her -<ervitorial 
integrity was respected, for she was 
deprived simply of territories taken 
by Napoleon. “The allies,” asserted 
the Russian Czar, “may gc still far- 
ther, since it is necessary for tke good 
of Europe that France should remain 
strong and great.” 

Likewise, plans were laid for a per- 
manent system for preservirg interna- 
tional peace, which would meke the 
recurrence of war, once peace had been 
established, less likely, if rot impos- 
sible. This system of interrational 
coöperation was the resut of two 
divergent tendencies. One was the 
practical attempt of the inscrutable 
British foreign minister, Viscount 
Castlereagh, to protect Great Britain, 
and incidentally Europe, from the 
revolutionary aggressions of France, 
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and thus to maintain the balance of 
power on the Continent. The other 
was the idealistic and rather chimeri- 
cal scheme of Alexander I to institute 
a system of perpetual and universal 
peace. One was thus an attempt to 
guarantee a specific peace settlement, 
the other to avoid war in general. 


Tue EUROPEAN CONCERT 


Imbued with the religious mysti- 
cism of the Evangelicals, the Russian 
Czar brought forth his Holy Alliance, 
whereby the rulers of Europe pledged 
themselves to make the Christian 
principles of justice, charity, and 
peace the basis of their internal ad- 
ministration and their international 
relations. The principles of this 
treaty, which was signed by forty- 
seven rulers, became the basis of Rus- 
sian diplomacy at the series of Euro- 
pean congresses following Vienna. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle the Czar sought 
the adherence of the European powers 
to a treaty containing reciprocal 
guarantees of the territorjal arrange- 
ments following the Napoleonic wars, 
and of legitimate sovereignty recog- 
nized by treaties in force. His pur- 
pose was to perpetuate territorial 
limits and to make secure the benef- 
icent rule of sovereigns who had 
agreed to abide by the precepts of 
Christian morality in their foreign 
relations. At Troppau this treaty of 
reciprocal guarantees was again 
brought forward. 

When, during 1820, Europe was dis- 
turbed by a series of popular uprisings 
in Spain, Naples, Piedmont, and the 
Danubian principalities, the Czar, 
convinced by the Austrian Chancellor 
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that the repression of revolutionary 
exuberance was necessary for the 
maintenance of peace, gave the inter- 
national arrangement:for peace a re- 
actionary turn. Henceforward the 
Continental powers were bound to- 
gether by fear of popular revolts, and 
the watchfulness of the courts, which 
had been concentrated upon France 
until then, was now diverted to the 
revolutionary movements within the 
various countries. By prosecuting 
the system of intervention in Naples 
and Spain the European concert be- 
came a synonym for reaction, and the 
league became static instead of evolu- 
tionary in character. 

In Great Britain the traditions of 
insular independence led to an opposi- 
tion from the outset to the Czar’s 
guarantee project, which resulted in 
the interference of a league of sov- 
ereigns in the internal affairs of other 
states. When the European powers 
met at Verona, the time was ripe for 
the disruption of the concert system. 
The French representatives urged 
that their country, under the ægis of 
the Continental powers, should invade 
the Iberian Peninsula, which was con- 
sidered the source of the revolution- 
ary disturbances. Left to accomplish 
the objectives of the Continental pow- 
ers in Spain, France was able to throw 
off the last vestiges of the restrictions 
placed upon her after the Napoleonic 
wars. The war with Spain, declared 
the foreign minister Chateaubriand, 
“will have created an army for us, it 
will have reinstated us in our military 
yank among nations, it will have de- 
cided our emancipation, and reéstab- 
lished our independence.” 

And so the European concert came 
to an end. The purpose of Castle- 
reagh of imposing upon France a 
surveillance of the great powers was 
defeated when France became the 
agent of the Continental powers in 


Spain. The objectives of the Con- 
tinental powers in suppressing revolu- 
tionary uprisings throughout the Con- 
tinent were frustrated by Great 
Britain’s withdrawal from Conti- 
nental politics. 


Peace Terms Arrer tue Woritp WAR 


A century later a situation similar 
to that facing the European sover- 
eigns at Vienna confronted the Peace 
Conference at Paris; but with the fer- 
vor for democratic institutions which 
characterized the political thought of 
his period, President Wilson ignored 
the early nineteenth-century monar- 
chical attempts at peace. The “ill- 
omened” name of the Congress of Vi- 
enna he never wished to hear again. 
Its settlements he characterized as 
“covenants of selfishness and compro- 
mise.” NE . 

Yet the forces of democracy and 
nationalism had become so intensified 
during the intervening century that 
the ideals of “justice and moderation” 
which the Czar Alexander declared to 
be the foundation for the peace settle- 
ments of Vienna were completely 
overwhelmed. A vindictive war- 
time propaganda, which was a con- 
comitant of democratic government, 
made moderation unthinkable at the 
Peace Conference. An economic na- 
tionalism, which in Great Britain 
demanded the elimination of an eco- 
nomic rival, and a political national- 
ism, which in France called for the 
strangulation of a power which had 
deprived her of the hegemony on the 
Continent, led to peace terms which 
in their severity are unparalleled in 
the annals of modern history. 

Germany was deprived of every- 
thing she possessed outside of her own 
frontiers. Territory containing the 
natural resources upon which her in- 
dustrial economy rested was taken 
from her outright or ceded by plebi- 
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scite. ‘She lost 75 per cent of her iron 
ore supply, 40 per cent of Fer blast 
furnaces, 30 per cent of her szeel pro- 
duction, and 33 per cent of her coal 
supply. All her colonies were zaken 
from her. All her foreign invest- 
ments and interests, whether public 
or private, were seized for the satisfac- 
tion of various claims. Under an 
allegation that is historicelly un- 
sound, a reparation burden waica was 
economically impossible and which 
broke down of its own weizht was 
imposed upon her. When the repara- 
tion payments finally ceased. follow- 
ing the Lausanne conference, Ger- 
many had paid approximately five 
billion dollars in reparations, of which 
France had received the lion’s share. 


Tur League or NATIONS 


As after the Napoleonic wers, a 
League of Nations was created, which 
reflected, like the concert of powers, 
various tendencies. For one it gave 
expression to some of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s idealistic principles which he ex- 
pressed in his “Fourteen Points.” the 
letter of which aimed to emancipate 
oppressed nationalities, establ sh polit- 
ical democracy, abolish secret diplo- 
macy, reduce armaments by concerted 
measures, grant freedom of the seas 
and establish free access to the sea for 
peoples without a sea bordes, estab- 
lish commercial equality for all na- 
tions, and prevent the economic ex- 
ploitation of new countries. 

It was due to Wilson that the 
League was made an integral part of 
the peace treaties. On tke other 
hand, the League was accepted by 
other victorious powers, France in 
particular, as an instrument fcr the 
execution of the territorial and eco- 
nomic settlements contained in the 
peace treaties. . In the League Cove- 
nant, those provisions of Wz-lson’s 
Fourteen Points which could be made 
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to fit in with the territorial aims of the 
victorious powers were retained. 

In its opening paragraph the Cove- 
nant stated that the primary purpose 
of the League was the prevention of 
war and the preservation of peace. 
It set up the machinery through which 
international disputes likely to defy 
settlement by ordinary diplomacy 
might be adjusted; it sought to create 
confidence and allay suspicion by giv- 
ing publicity to international engage- 
ments; and finally, it attempted to 
establish a sanction or adequate au- 
thority in the enforcement of interna- 
tional law. 

In the period following its establish- 
ment, however, the League-of Nations 
has increasingly become an instru- 
ment for the guarantee of specific 
peace settlements, rather than an in- 
strument for the maintenance of 
perpetual peace. Article V of the 
League Covenant, requiring a unani- 
mous vote of the League Council, and 
Article X, whereby members of the 
League agree “to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the ter- 
ritorial integrity and existing politica] 
independence of all members,” estab- 
lish a system for maintaining the 
status quo in Europe. They create a 
static condition by international ac- 
tion. These two articles render nuga- 
tory Article XIX, which provides for 
a revision of the treaties, and -make 
the League virtually an instrument to 
maintain the Versailles and other 
settlements in Europe. 


FRENCH SECURITY 


French statesmen, however, have 
placed as little reliance upon Article 
X as the Germans have upon Article 
XIX. Since the establishment of 
peace, French statesmen have been 
literally obsessed with the desire for 
“security,” arising out of the fear of 
German revenge. Under plea of 
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security they have built up a tremen- 
dous military machine. They have 
been adamant in insisting upon:extra 
guarantees of security before agreeing 
to any measure of disarmament, 
which the League Covenant specifi- 
eally envisaged, and before permitting 
any rearmament to Germany. ‘These 
military precautions have been bol- 
stered up with French loans which 
have been consistently made to main- 
tain the system of Versailles. 

The most significant expression of 
the desire for security is the “pacto- 
mania” which has reached such 
feverish proportions in recent months. 
The objective of French diplomacy 
for a decade at the League of Nations 
has been to obtain a security guaran- 
tee which would in effect bind other 
nations to defend her should she be 
attacked by Germany. Meanwhile, 
outside the League, the fear of Ger- 
many, coupled with the determina- 
tion to maintain the status quo estab- 
lished by treaties, caused the French 
statesmen to attain their ends by the 
prewar methods of separate treaties 
and alliances. Beginning with the 
secret military alhance between 
France and Belgium concluded on 
September 7, 1920, France built up a 
system of alliances first with Poland 
and the Little Entente. More re- 
cently, when Poland swung somewhat 
outside the French orbit, France 
turned to Soviet Russia. 

Since its founding, little progress 
has been possible in the direction of 
making the League of Nations some- 
thing more than a sanction for the 
treaty settlements. Whatever chance 
it had of becoming a real league for 
peace was cut short with the refusal of 
the United States to become a mem- 
ber. As at Aix-la-Chapelle a century 
earlier, an attempt was made to find 
an acceptable formula in regard to 
questions like aggressions and sanc- 


tions. The result was the well- 
known Geneva Protocol. This plan 
provided for a renunciation of aggres- 
sive war and for the establishment of 
a simple test by which the aggressor 
could be determined. As was the case 
a century earlier, the plan was not 
acceptable to Great Britain. 
Following the failure of the Geneva 
Protocol, progress toward peace was 
made as a result of the German ac- 
ceptance, under Stresemann, of the 


obligations of defeat. This led to the 


Locarno treaties, which formed a 
prelude to Germany’s entrance into 
the League of Nations. These trea- 
ties provided for: (1) the maintenance 
of the western frontier of Germany 
and of the demilitarized zone as fixed 
by the Treaty of Versailles; (2) an 
agreement not to resort to war on the 
western front except in self-defense or 
in accord with the demands of the 
League of Nations; (3) the acceptance 
of the authority of the Council of the 
League, calling upon the signatory 
powers to aid in the enforcement of 
the pact; (4) an agreement to submit 
to judicial decision or a conciliation 
commission all disputes not settled by 
ordinary diplomatic procedure; and 
(5) mutual guarantees to give aid 
against any signatory power attack- 
ing without first having submitted the 
case to judicial or other peaceful set- 
tlement. In a word, these treaties 
bound all the signatories to a status 
quo m the west.. They guaranteed 
security to Germany as well as to 
France. 

When Poland and Germany signed 
a mutual treaty of nonaggression, 
breaking the chain of military alliances 
surrounding Germany, France turned, 
as previously indicated, to Soviet 
Russia. Her aim is to secure a pact 
regarding the east, signed by Ger- 
many, Poland, the Baltic states, Rus- 
sia, and France, which would provide 
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' for nonaggression and mwual aid 
against an aggressor, with Russia and 
France as its guarantors on the Lo- 
carno principle. Actually, the French 
objectives in this pact are not defen- 
sive but rather aggressive: tc prevent 
a realization of the plans of € greater 
Germany in Austria, the ecororric ex- 
pression of which was defeazed with 
the rejection of the Austro-German 
customs union, and the political ex- 
pression of which is to be averpow- 
ered by an aggressive war. Through 
her military alliances and mzlitary 
power, France will thus force tie ac- 
ceptance of the status quo m Europe, 
even when a change in no way threat- 
ens her security. 

While the British cabmet has 
avoided committing itself to =his pact, 
the British sponsorship seem_ngly has 
been interpreted by the French Gov- 
ernment as an assurance that Great 
Britain would not interfere should her 
armies cross the Rhine to assist 
Czechoslovakia. The engagements 
of the Locarno agreements whereby 
Germany might have demanded Brit- 
ish support should France 2ross the 
Rhine, would thus be nullifisd, if the 
French interpretation is tha correct 
one. In such event Great Britain 
would have the same share of responsi- 
bility for the next world war as she 
had for the last one. 


GERMANY’sS POSITION 


The League of Nations, rejected by 
both the victorious and zhe van- 


quished powers -as-.a safeguard of 
peace, has become ‘ineffectual as an 
instrument for settling international 
diplomatic disputes. Its technical 
work, of course, is another matter. As 
a structure for peace, it is but a hollow 
shell which will be tumbled over when 
the first attempt is made to break 
down the treaty settlements with 
which it is bound up. 

Yet, if France a century earlier was 
willing to embark on a foreign war to 
throw off the mild and beneficent con- 
trol placed over her following the 
Napoleonic wars, it is hardly reason- 
able to expect that Germany will sub- 
mit to treaty provisions which stifle 
her political and economic develop- 
ment. Her chances for reinstating 
herself in the “military rank among 
nations,” of “deciding [her] emancipa- 
tion,” and of “reéstablishing [her] in- 
dependence,” to use the words of the 
French foreign minister a century 
earlier, are infinitely more uncertain 
than were those of France following 
the Napoleonic wars. Her chances, 
in fact, are as doubtful of success as 
the reasons impelling her to take them 
are urgent.- She must accept the 
status quo as the equivalent of peace 
until, like France a century earlier, 
becoming the bulwark against a politi- 
cal system which is considered a com- 
mon danger to the Western European 
countries, a realignment of powers is 
brought about which will change her 
political and economic position in the 
European state system. 
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T he Third Reich’s Road to War 
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ERMANY, awake!” has been the 

battle cry of the National Social- 
ist German Workers’ Party (NSDAP) 
since its establishment in 1919. The 
implications of the “awakening,” finally 
achieved in 1933, are of no less concern 
to the world at large than to the in- 
habitants of the Reich itself. The 
eighty million German-speaking peo- 
ple of Europe constitute the largest 
single language group on the Conti- 
nent outside of Russia. The sixty-five 
million Germans within the frontiers 
of the Reich constitute the most popu- 
lous, the most highly organized, the 
most ingenious and productive, and 
therefore the most potentially formid- 
able of the Western powers. The con- 
trol of Germany by a political move- 
ment committed since its inception to 
destroying the peace settlement of 
1919, and the almost unanimous en- 
thusiasm which the supernationalistic 
propaganda of this movement has 
evoked in the Reich, have produced 
world-wide alarm and despair for the 
future of peace. The general convic- 
tion that the peace of Europe and of 
the world during the next decade de- 
pends in large measure upon the mo- 
tives and purposes of those in power in 
Berlin rests upon a correct interpreta- 
tion of diplomatic and military reali- 
ties, contemporary and prospective. 
The moot question as to what these 
motives and purposes are is therefore 
one which calls imperatively for an- 
swer. 

To interpret the foreign policy of a 
state in terms of the public pronounce- 
ments of its rulers 1s always hazardous. 
The pronouncements of politicians are 
invariably made not to reveal inten- 
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tions nor to disclose objectives, but to 
produce some immediately advanta- 
geous political effect. This hazard is 
multiplied many fold in dealing with a 
state like the Third Reich, the rulers 
of which are past masters in the arts 
of high pressure propaganda and po- 
litical hypnotism. The observer who 
would prognosticate the future inter- 
national behavior of the Nazi dictator- 
ship on the basis of the statements of 
its leaders is confronted with the fur- 
ther difficulty that he has at his dis- 
posal two sets of statements which are 
completely contradictory and wholly 
irreconcilable. On the one hand, the 
leading personalities of the régime play 
the public rôle within Germany of wor- 
shipers of war, disciples of Helden- 
tum militarism and Sechrecklichkett, 
and avowed apostles of the most im- 
moderate cult of swashbuckling and 
bellivolent national megalomania ever 
preached in modern Europe. On the 
other hand, these same personalities, 
in their declarations intended for con- 
sumption abroad, are indefatigable 
champions of peace, disarmament, rec- 
onciliation, and international under- 
standing. Thousands of quotations of 
the one type can be matched with 
thousands of the other. A few will suf- 
fice to put the problem in its context: 


WARLIKE EXPRESSIONS 


Oppressed lands will not be led back into 
the bosom of the common Reich through 
flaming protests, but through a mighty 
sword. To forge this sword is the task of 
the internal political leadership of a people; 
to protect the forging and to seek allies in 
arms is the task of foreign policy. 

(Hitler, Mein Kampf, p. 689.) 

One must be perfectly clear that the re- 


a) 


covery of lost provinces is not achieved by 
solemn invocations of the Belevec. Lord, 
nor tHrough pious hopes in a Leazue of Na- 
tions, but only through armed violence. 
(Ibil, >. 708.) 
The Nordic race has a right to rule the 
world. We must make this right tke guid- 
ing star of our foreign policy. 
(Hitler to Otto Strasser, May 27, 1930.) 


The only instrument with whrh one can 
conduct foreign policy is alone and exclu- 
sively the sword. 

(Goebbels, in Der Angriff, Mey 23, 1981.) 


The measure of the strength bf < people 
is always and exclusively its readiness for 
military conflict. 

(Alfred Rosenberg, in Völkischer 3eobach- 
ter, Aug. 1, 1931.) 

To place a real people in this Espiritually] 
empty room is the internal polit cal mission 
of National-socialism; to enable this people 
then to create room for the commg 100 mil- 
lion Germans is the end of National-socialist 
foreign policy. 

(Alfred Rosenberg to Nurembezg Party 
Convention, Aug. 20, 1927.) 

We have entered political life as soldiers. 
. « . If I wish to unify our pecple, I must 
first create a new front which has a com- 
mon enemy before it, so that everybody 
knows that we must be unitec, since this 
enemy is the enemy of us aB.... And 
when any one says: You are meerialists, 
then ask him: Are you unwilling to be one? 
If not, then you may never beccme a father, 
for when you beget a child yoa must pro- 
vide its daily bread. And if you sezk bread, 
you are then an imperialist! 

(Hitler to Nuremberg Party. Convention, 
Aug. 20, 1927.) 

The abandonment of a policy of acquies- 
cence and the transition to a policy of re- 
sistance means nothing without further war. 
. . . The war of liberation is the endpoint 
of the policy of resistance, buf. its immedi- 
ate objective can only be that of zradually 
recovering the strength and bower which 
are necessary to throw off our chains com- 
pletely. 


(Konstantin Hierl, Grundlagen einer deut- 
schen Wehrpolitik.) 
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The sword must always decide'in the end. 
(Völkischer Beobachter, Dec. 8, 1930.) 


Neve” forget that the holiest right in this 
world i. the right to the land which one 
wishes #o cultivate and that the holiest sac- 
rifice is the blood which one pours out for 
this land. 

(Hitler, Mein Kampf, p. 745.) 


Once more we want weapons! Yea— 
and such a peace treaty [as Versailles] can 
serve even this end. In the infinity of its 
oppression, in the shamelessness of its de- 


mands, lies the greatest propaganda 


weapor for the reawakening of the slum- 
bering ife will of the nation. Then every- 
thing, iom children’s primers to the latest 
paper, avery theater, every cinema, every 
bulletic. board and every empty fence wall 
will be placed in the service of this single 
great mission, until the fear-prayers of our 
presen” pseudo-patriots, “Lord, make us 
free!” -vill be changed even in the brain of 
the smallest boy to the glowing appeal: 
“Almighty God, bless our weapons for the 
future: be just as You have always been 
just; judge now whether we are worthy of 
freedom. Lord, bless our struggle!” 


(Ibid. p. 715.) 


PEACEFUL EXPRESSIONS 


And on the opposite side of the 
ledger, we have: 


Every man in Germany would hail a real 
reconciliation with France and no one 
speaks a word of war. 

“Hitler to Gustave Hervé, Sept. 14, 1930.) 


We are for a policy of understanding. .. . 
We aze not for war and not for senseless 
armaments. 

(Goering, in Der Angriff, March 28, 1931.) 


No new European war would be able to 
place us or any other nation in a better 
situaton, and it is the most ardent wish of 
the national government to prevent such 
an urpeaceful development of its genuine 
and axtive coöperation. . . . I declare that 
the legitimate demands of all peoples are 
recognized by us, for young Germany does 
not want any people to go through what 
it already has suffered. 

(Hitler to the Reichstag, May 17, 1933.) 


s 


We need ‘peace for the solution of our 
economic crisis more than any other coun- 
try. . . . Hitlers whole work of recon- 
struction is imbued with the spirit of peace. 
. .. What concerns Germany most, what 
she is ready for with all her heart is to co- 
operate for the peace of Europe. 


(Goebbels, in Geneva, Sept. 28, 1933.) 


Before the entire people I declare: We 
are ready to offer the French people a hand 
of conciliation. . . . We have the will to 
peace, we see further no possibility of a 
conflict. We want to live with England in 
peace, with France in peace, also with 
Poland in peace. With Italy we have long 
had peaceful relations. We want to have 
peace with all. 


(Hitler, in the Berlin Sportpalast, Oct. 24, 
1933.) 


We leaders of the National-socialist 
movement were almost without exception 
front soldiers. Show me the front soldier 
who will prepare enthusiastically for a new 
war! ... Do you think that we are edu- 
cating our youth, which is our whole fu- 
ture and on which we all depend, only to 
have them shot down on the battlefield? 
...» You must understand that a govern- 
ment and a people which stand before such 
tasks [as ours] can have no other desire 
than quiet and peace. 

(Hitler to London Daily Mail, Oct. 19, 
1933.) 


It is an insult to me when people repeat 
that I want war. Am Imad? War would 
mark the end of our races, which are the 
élite, and m later ages Asia would be in- 
stalled on our continent and Bolshevism 
would triumph. 


(Hitler to Paris Matin, Nov. 22, 1933.) 


Only abroad do they speak of war. In 
Germany no one thinks about warlike de- 
velopments. Germany demands security 
and equal rights; it wants nothing save the 
ability to guard its independence and to 
protect its frontiers. The entire German 
people know, not least from the experience 
of the postwar period, that war brings no 
real advantage, no lasting profit, even to 
the victor. 


(Foreign Minister Von Neurath to the 
press, Sept. 15, 1933.) 
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The new German Reich marches with all 
peoples and statés, inspired only by the 
single wish to live with them in peace and 
friendship. We are convinced that it must 
again become possible in this world to speak 
of differences between peoples without at 
once thinking of violence. 


(Hitler to the Reichstag, Jan. 30, 1934.) 


ANALYSIS OF PURPOSES 


The paradox involved in these two 
sets of apparently contradictory and 
mutually exclusive statements of pur- 
pose cannot be resolved by any sim- 
ple formula. The contention that 
Nazi expressions of belligerency all 
date from the period before the party’s 
seizure of power, and represent the 
temporary expedients of demagogues, 
is untenable to any one familiar with 
Nazi literature and oratory in 1933 and 
1934. Neither can it be plausibly 
argued that the movement has 
changed its aims and purposes in for- 
eign affairs since its seizure of power 
and that its professions of peace are 
“an evidence of the capacity for evolu- 
tion of the National Socialist Party.” 1 
The theory that the responsible lead- 
ers have become pacific while the mass 
of the movement is still loyal to the 
war cult with which it has been indoc- 
trinated is likewise unsatisfactory. 

An examination of the actual foreign 
policies pursued by the dictatorship, as _ 
distinct from its public statements, 
leaves theissuestillunresolved. Every 
pacific gesture, such as the nonaggres- 
sion pact with Poland of January 26, 
1934, and the various offers of an un- 
derstanding with France, can be 
matched by gestures of truculence and 
aggrandizement, e.g.: the withdrawal 
from Geneva on October 14, 1933; the 
struggle for Austria; the subsidizing of 
Nazi propaganda abroad against other 
governments; the obscure machina- 


1 Goebbels, to the London Daily Mail, Oct. 17, 
1933. 
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tions of the Third Reich in the Baltic 
states, the Ukraine, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania; and so forth. The devotion 
of the new rulers to secret d plomacy, 
moreover, renders it wholly improb- 
able that the public record oZ tkeir ac- 
tivities in foreign affairs represents any 
considerable portion of the whele. 

A basis for analysis and prediction 
must rather be sought in the general in- 
ternational position of the Reick. in the 
Dostwar epoch and in the psychology 
and philosophy of the Hitler-5eweg- 
ung. The following observations are 
postulated on the assumption that the 
broader political purposes of every 
zreat power in the game of ciplomacy 
are determined by the state's position 
in the existing distribution oi power— 
and of all the components of Dower: 
territory, colonies, markets, popula- 
tion, resources, armaments. and the 
like. They rest upon the f.irther as- 
sumption that the specific content of 
these purposes, as well as the methods 
adopted for their realization, are deter- 
mined by the values, the attitudes, 
and the ideology of the >volitically 
dominant groups within the stete. - 


REPUBLICAN OBJECTIVES 


Many of the diplomatic objectives 
of the Nazi dictatorship are icentical 
with those of the republican cabinets 
since 1919. Even the Social Demo- 
cratic faction in the Reichstag, prior 
to its suppression, saw fit to toir all the 
other party groups still to-erated at 
that time by the NSDAP in voting 
unanimous approval of Hizler’s dec- 
laration on foreign policy ia the ses- 
sion of May 17, 1933. These broader 
objectives were predetermined by 
the peace settlement of 1919. As a 
state defeated, disarmed, d-scrimi- 
nated against, deprived of all over- 
seas colonies and of much of her Euro- 
pean territory, and reduced <o a status 
of diplomatic inferiority and military 


* 
* 


impotence, postwar Germany neces- 
sarily became an “unsatiated” power 
bent upon recovering what had been 
lost at Versailles. 

The Weimar Constitution of 1919 
(Artick 61) contemplated political 
union with Austria. All the republi- 
can ckancellors and foreign ministers 
were publicly pledged to treaty revi- 
sion, eyuality of armaments, abolition 
of reparation payments, recovery of 
the Saar, and restoration of colonies; 
and privately to Anschluss with Aus- 
tria and to the reannexation of Eupen, 
Malmedy, Danzig, the Corridor, Me- 
mel, and the Upper Silesia. Commit- 
ted ox principle and by necessity to 
diplomatic methods of compromise and 
bargaining rather than to those of 
pressure and threats, the republican 
cabinets were unable to achieve any of 
their territorial objectives. Their suc- 
cess ir: securing the evacuation of the 
Rhine and in 1930 and the termination 
of reparations in 1932 was insufficient 
to sten the rising flood of Nazi na- 
tionalism which was finally to engulf 
them. 


Beckcrounp or Nazı RÉGIME 


The hidden springs which fed the 
torrent lay deep in the recesses of the 
German petty bourgeois soul. This 
soul, cloudy and ever unsure of itself, 
became disordered and obsessed by 
the degradation of its symbols of na- 
tional unity and military. might and 
by tha loss of economic security and 
social prestige inflicted upon the 
Kleimoiirgertum through the postwar 
disorganization of German economy. 
Out cf feelings of inferiority, impo- 
tence, and persecution emerged a 
yearn:ng for power, for faith, for the 
comforting semblance of unity and 
strength. Anguish begot hatred, and 
hatred, unable to discharge itself 
against foreign foes, turned inward and 
demanded punishment of such scape- 
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goats at home as could be beaten 
with impunity: Jews, Marxists, paci- 
fists, democrats, and internationalists, 
among others. National Socialism, 
with its paraphernalia of patriotic and 
military symbolism and its extraordi- 
nary synthesis of idealism, paranoia, 
sadism, and exaltation, found millions 
ready to respond to its cries for “ free- 
dom,” dictatorship, regimentation, and 
national awakening. 

The flood reached its first height 
when foreign oppression, i.e., the Ruhr 
invasion, combined with domestic eco- 
nomic disaster, i.e., the inflation, to 
bring the Kleinbiirgertum to despair. 
On May 4, 1924 the National Socialis- 
tische Freiheitsbewegung polled al- 
most two million votes, although 
Hitler was then in prison at Lands- 
berg-am-Lech. But the tide soon 
ebbed. The party secured less than 
one million votes in the election of De- 
cember 7, 1924. The NSDAP did not 
again become a mass movement until 
the onset of the great depression. On 
September 14, 1930, 6,400,000 votes 
were polled; April 10, 1932: 13,417,000; 
July 31, 1932: 13,732,000; November 
6, 1932: 11,713,000 (a temporary reces- 
sion); March 5, 1933 (after Hitler’s ap- 
pointment as Chancellor and the 
Reichstag fire): 17,264,000; then—a 
clean sweep of the “Weimar Jew Re- 
public.” 

This revolution, led by ex-soldiers, 
appealing to everything soldierly in 
the German spirit, denouncing and de- 
stroying all vestiges of international- 
ism and pacifism, was not a social revo- 
lution displacing one ruling class by 
another. The radical proletarian ele- 
ments in the party were partially ex- 
pelled in 1930 and 1931 and were finally 
liquidated in the wholesale murders of 
June 30—July 1, 1934. The petty bour- 
geois rank and file was controlled by 
leaders who found no difficulty in ac- 
cepting money and support from the 


industrialists, the Junkers, and .the 
older militarists. 

The old élite has not only survived 
under Hitlerism, but has found its po- 
sition strengthened by the destruction 
of the political and economic organiza- 
tions of the proletariat. But the revo- 
lution, as its leaders ceaselessly repeat, 
was the triumph of a Weltanschauung. 
The Nazi philosophy has superseded 
all loyalties to classes, to sects, and to 
local states, and has forged all the in- 
habitants of the Reich (save only ene- 
mies and scapegoats) into fanatically 
patriotic Germans, nation-conscious 
and race-conscious as never before, 
and chanting the Horst Wessel Lied 
and “Deutschland über alles” with 
pathological fervor. The symbols of 
anti-Semitism and anti-foreignism are 
the devices whereby the unity of the 
party and of the fatherland are pre- 
served. The cult of the strong, the 
heroic, the warlike conceals the psychic 
insecurity of the Kleinbiirgertum and 
solidifies the nation. 


ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES 


The specific content of Nazi foreign 
policy, and its ultimate purposes and 
methods, are a product of the new’ 
idealism and the new ideology. The 
larger objectives of the republican 
diplomats remain unaltered. The re- 
publican methods of compromise and 
conciliation were denounced and aban- 
doned—and then taken up once more 
in the face of painful diplomatic neces- 
sity. Defiance and saber-rattling for 
a state still disarmed and surrounded 
by heavily armed neighbors must be 
limited to gestures: withdrawal from 
Geneva and surreptitious rearmament, 
accompanied by cries of “Frieden,” 
“Freiheit,” and “Gleichberechtigung.” 
“Under no conditions will I submit to 
dictation,” said Hitler to Louis Loch- 
ner, head of the Associated Press in 
Berlin, on April 3, 1934. But the fear 
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of “dictation,” the danger of sanztions 
and reprisals on the part of thz French 
bloc, dictates moderation, caution, 
conciliation for the present. 

Here the Hitler government can 
dare to do what no previous govern- 
ment could dare: it can renou.ce force 
for ten years in a Four-Power Pact 
(June 7, 1933), it can renounce Danzig 
and the Corridor and make its peace— 
also for ten years—with Polar d (Janu- 
ary 26, 1934), it can preach and prac- 
tice peace and compromise, tt can do 
all the things which it denounced its 
predecessors for trying to do. For it 
can suppress all criticism, and it has no 
fear that any group will play the rôle it 
once played itself, namely, thaz of a 
chauvinistic opposition ready to assail 
every gesture toward peace or the part 
of those in power. At the seme time 
it can proceed with rearmament and 
with the systematic inculcatinon of ra- 
cial and national hysteria, both as a 
means of preserving unified support at 
home and of preparing for she later 
realization of ultimate objectives 
abroad. 

These ultimate objectives are much 
more a product of the Nazi Weltan- 
sthauung than are the temporary de- 
vices required by political expediency. 
They are likewise of more signif.cance 
for the future peace of Europe. There 
is no mystery about their nature for 


any one who has examined t1¢ litera- - 


ture of the movement. Tley have 
been clearly expressed in thousands of 
speeches, papers, pamphlets, and 
Looks, and have never been renounced. 
The first three points of the Party 
Program of February 24, 1920 (de- 
clared unalterable in May, 1926) called 
for (1) “the union of all Germans to 
form a Great Germany,” (2. “equal- 
ity of rights for the Germam people 

. and abrogation of the peace trea- 
tes of Versailles and St. Germain,” and 
(3) “land and territory (colcnies) for 


the nourishment of our people and for 
settling our -superfluous population.” 
The zeneral revisionist and revan-: 
chard anbitions of all postwar German 
patriots have been crystallized into | 
two great objectives which are so old 
in German patriotic mythology as to 
appear aew: Pan-Germanism and ter- 
ritorial expansion in Eastern Europe. 
The on is a corollary of racial mysti- 
cism, tie other of the fight against 
Communism and against Franco-Pol- 
ish “ Negro-Jewish militarism.” Both 
are products of Blut und Boden, of 
peasant mentality, and of the fantasies 
of a deliriously patriotic bourgeoisie. 


‘Both aze inherent in the philosophy 


and psychology of the whole Nazi 
movem2nt, and both will persist as 
long as zhe Hitler régime survives. 


Pan-GERMANISM 


The 2an-German program contem- 
plates the eventual incorporation into 
the Re:ch of the fifteen million Ger- 
man-sp2aking people of the Continent 
now outside of its frontiers. To Hit- 
ler, the Austrian border town in which 
he was orn has always been a symbol 
of this great task. 


The same blood belongs in a common 
Reich. The German people has no moral 
right to colonial activity so long as it is 
unable to gather its own sons inte a com- 
mon state. Only when the Reich’s fron- 
tiers inc ude the last German, and when it 
is unabE to assure its food supply, does 
there grow out of the needs of its own peo- 
ple the moral right to occupy foreign earth 
and soil. ‘The plow is then the sword, and 
the daily bread of posterity grows out of 
the tear: of war? 


The recovery of the Saar and the 
annexa-zion of Austria are necessarily 
the firs: steps in the realization of this 
program. Beyond lie Danzig, the Cor- 
ridor, Memel, the Baltic states, Up- 
per Silesia, the 3,500,000 Germans in 

* Mein Kampf, p. 7. 
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"=" _€zechoslovakia, Alsace, Luxembourg, 


= .. and perhaps the Netherlands, German 
` . Switzerland, and Flemish: Belgium. 


e “Deutschtum in Ausland” is an ob- 
ject of the utmost solicitude on the 
part of the patriots of the Third Reich. 
Here are innumerable irredentas to be 
redeemed and a great Central Euro- 
pean empire to be won. That this ob- 
jective should be abandoned as long 
as the Nazi myth of the racial state 
persists is inconceivable to any real- 
istic analyst of the deeper sources of 
Hitlerism. 


EASTERN EXPANSION 


The program of eastern expansion, 
in the heroic tradition of the Teutonic 
knights, is no less deeply rooted in the 
movement. This has been from the 
beginning an obsession with Hitler and 
with all his leading colleagues. His 
first great political oration in Munich 
in October 1919 was a eulogy of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. The out- 
standing spokesman of this program in 
Nazi circles is Alfred Rosenberg, Rus- 
sian Baltic émigré, bitter enemy of the 
Jews and of the Soviet Union, unoffi- 
cial Foreign Minister of the régime, 
editor of the Völkischer Beobachter, 
dictator of philosophy and head of the 
party’s foreign office, the Aussenpoh- 
tusche Amt der NSDAP. At the Nu- 
remberg Party Convention of August 
1927, Rosenberg, speaking on the theme 
of “Volk ohne Raum,” developed this 
thesis at length: Germany must sup- 
port the nationalist movement in the 
Ukraine. 


Germany wishes coverage (Deckung) in 
the west and a free hand in the east; to 
England it offers defense of India on the 
Russian-Polish frontier in return for flank 
coverage against France. Germany offers 
Italy pressure on the South Slavs and cov- 
erage against France; the Ukraine, industry 
and coverage against Poland. Das sind 
raumpolitische Bundniswege. 


.- In his interview of September -14, 


1930, with Gustave Hervé, Hitler pro- 
posed a Franco-German alliance 
against Russia. When Alfred Hugen- 
berg, at the London Economic Confer- 
ence, proposed, on June 16, 1934, that 
the powers permit Germany to use its 
“creative genius” to “reconstruct” 
Russia, he was merely giving expres- 
sion to one of the avowed goals of the 
Hitler government, though the blunder 
involved in such an open statement 
caused the Cabinet to disavow his 
declaration. 

When, on December 6, 1933, follow- 
ing the announcement in Moscow of 
the discovery of relations between Ro- 
senberg and the Ukrainian separatists, 
Litvinov passed through Berlin with- 
out conferring with any German offi- 
cials, Rosenberg thought it appropriate 
to appeal for a German-Russian rec- 
onciliation in the columns of the Volh- 
ischer Beobachter. But when he was 
told, in an interview of January 2, 1934, 
by Philippe Boegner of the Paris Midi: 
“In France there is fear that an under- 
standing with Germany might be di- 
rected against Russia or other states in 
the east,” he replied, without denying 
such ambitions: “An understanding 
cannot be based on cutting Germany 
off from all economic possibilities in 
the east. It must not serve to con- 
tinue our strangulation [sic]. We need. 
market areas to support sixty-five mil- 
lion people.” 

On April 26, 1934, the German Gov- 
ernment announced its refusal to enter 
into a pact with the Soviet Union to 
guarantee the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Baltic states. Nazi con- 
spirings in the Baltic are matters of 
common knowledge. And in Berlin 
and throughout Germany the study of 
the language, the history, and the re- 
sources of the Ukraine has been assid- 
uously fostered by the Nazi régime. 
The new Drang nach Osten will also 
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remain a fixed objective of the dic- 
tatorship. 


REARMAMENT A DIPLOMATIC 
NECESSITY 


Quite apart from the Nazi concep- 
tion of war as something nobde, heroic, 
beautiful, and desirable, the Nazi lead- 
ers would probably be qui-e willing 
to achieve these ambitions by pacific 
means, were this possible. In reality, 
itisimpossible. The Nazi program in- 
volves the territorial partition or po- 
Iitical extinction of most of the states 
bordering on Germany. Staes do not 
normally accept partition or destruc- 
tion save under pressure of superior 
military force. The Nazi leaders are 
under no illusions on this scare. Ger- 
man rearmament in the name of “ free- 
dom” and “equal rights” is in part an 
expression of the injured amour propre 
end patriotic pride. of à people rebel- 
ling against discrimination; kut it is in 
larger part conceived of as the pre- 
requisite of a foreign policy which will 
zim at the objectives indicated. 

These objectives will remein in the 
realm of the unattainable until Ger- 
many secures arms and allies. A dis- 
ermed state cannot secure alies, since 
itl isa potential lability. Arestcration 
cf German military might is therefore 
the first step toward the goal. France, 
Belgium, Poland, and the Little En- 
tente still have over 1,500,)0C fully 
equipped troops in their standing ar- 
mies, 12,660,000 trained rese:ves, and 
cver 5,000 military aircraft, as com- 
pared with Germany’s officgal army 
cf 100,000, which lacks planes, tanks, 
and heavy artillery. To persuade the 
French bloc to disarm down to the 
German level—or indeed to diserm at 
all—~is how a forlorn hope, alchaugh it 
would constitute the cheapest and 
most convenient way of achieving the 
Nazi objective of a parity o7 fighting 
power with prospective enemis. Ger- 


man rearmament is therefore a diplo- 
matic necessity. 

The psychological remilitarization of 
the civilian population through the 
2,500,000 uniformed members of the 
S. A., 5. S., and Stahlhelm, through 
the Luztschutzbund and the Luftsport- 
verband, through compulsory labor 
service and through the ubiquitous 
propaganda of “defense,” has been ac- 
companied by a substantial degree of 
material rearmament reflected in in- 
creasec. appropriations for the Reich- 
swehr and the marine and in great 
activity in the armaments and aircraft 
industries, 

If rearmament is not interfered with 
by grave financial difficulties or by ex- 
ternal military action, it will go for- 
ward without interruption during the 
years ahead, despite the reduction and 
possibl= dissolution of the Nazi Storm 
Troops which impended in the early 
summer of the present year. There is 
every lkelihood that the Germany of 
1940 will again be the most heavily 
armed bower on the Continent. 


Present CAUTION 


Meanwhile, dangerous adventures 
must be avoided and assurance against 
outside interference must be secured. 
During the next four or five years, as 
during its first eighteen months of 
power, the Nazi régime will in all prob- 
ability conduct itself with reasonable 
circumspection and will make repeated 
profess:ons and gestures of peaceful in- 
tent. The hoped-for alliances with 
Great Britain and Italy have failed to 
materiglize. Austria has not yet been 
won, and the future of the Saar re- 
mains in doubt. On all sides Nazi di- 
plomacy is confronted with a wall of 
fear anil suspicion. British and Ital- 
ian support for German rearmament 
demands has, to be sure, been ob- 
tained, and French and Polish acqui- 
escence in German rearmament bids 
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fair to continue; but from Berlin the 
general diplomatic outlook is black 
enough. To the east and the west the 
Third Reich is confronted by the 
strong French coalition, strengthened 
recently by common fears and by the 
diplomatie support of the Soviet Union. 
To the south, Germany is confronted 
by the new Italian-Austrian-Hunga- 
rian bloc which is stanchly opposed 
to German expansion, despite its dif- 
ferences with France and the Little 
Entente. , 

These barriers compel Wilhelm- 
strasse to proceed with caution. The 
pact with Poland serves the double, 
purpose of disguising Nazi ambitions 
in the east and of securing some 
measure of protection from Polish in- 
terference with German rearmament. 
A similar pact with Czechoslovakia 
would be equally useful. In the pres- 
ent fluid state of the balance of power, 
all might be lost by hasty moves pre- 
cipitating French military action be- 
fore the Reich is adequately prepared 
to defend itself. At the same time 
much may be gained by playing off 
the French and Italian blocs against 
each other and against Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union. 

The stronger the new Germany be- 
comes in a military sense, the better 
able will she be to take diplomatic 
advantage of the existing flexibility of 
international alignments. Above all, 
time must be gained. For the present, 
the watchwords must be: peace, com- 
promise, reconciliation, delay. Der 
Tag will come soon enough. 


POSSIBILITIES MAKING ror PEACE 


There are admittedly a number of 
unpredictable variables in the total 
situation which may lead to an indefi- 
nite postponement of ultimate conflict. 
A new financial crisis in Germany 
would render rearmament within the 
next five years difficult. It might, in- 
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deed, undermine the Nazi dictatorship, 
though this now seems utterly improb- 
able. The further discharge of inter- 
nal tensions and aggressions upon the 
Jews and other scapegoats may con- 
ceivably diminish the belligerency of 
the Third Reich and modify its inter- 
national program. Violent internal 
conflicts within the party leadership, 
possibly foreshadowed by the alleged 
“revolt” and the savage repressions 
and executions at the end of June 1934, 
may conceivably weaken Hitler’s grip 
on his followers and lead to internal 
revolution and civil war before the 
Third Reich is prepared to do battle 
against foreign foes. 

The still overwhelming military pre- 
ponderance of the French bloc, 
moreover, cannot be checkmated by 
Germany acting alone, regardless of 
the degree of German rearmament. 
Should Italy, in the interest of pro- 
tecting Austria, the South Tirol, and 
Trieste from Nazi imperialism, support 
France against the Reich, the resulting 
combination would be one which no 
German Government could dare to 
defy to the point of open conflict. 
Should the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States, or any 
one of these powers, actively support 
a Franco-Italian combination as a 
means of preserving peace, Germany 
would remain hopelessly isolated and 
impotent. 

In these possibilities lies the hope of 
preserving peace. But that hope rests 
not upon any acknowledged commu- 
nity of interests and purposes between 
Germany and her neighbors, but only 
upon the maintenance of an anti-Ger- 
man coalition of such power that the 
Reich will remain helpless. 


Possrsinitres LeAnne ro War 


Other possibilities more favorable to 
German ambitions and more condu- 
cive to that restoration of a balance of 
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power between two armed coalitions 
which isņdesired in Berlin .œem ‘more 
likely to materialize. Because of eco- 
nomic considerations the event 1al col- 
lapse of the new Italian bloc seems 
probable. If Austria falls under Nazi 
control, or if Rome and Berin each a 
rompromise in Vienna and Budapest, 
Italian foreign policy may be expected 
to resume its anti-French and anti- 
Yugoslav orientation. A prospective 
German-Italian alliance would proba- 
bly draw to itself as satellites Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria. To the de- 
zree that it were directed against 
Russia, it would attract sympathetic 
interest in Japan. A grand coalition 
of the three great unsatiated. pawers— 
Germany, Italy, and Japan—is by no 
means outside the realm of the possi- 
dle. Even a German-Italian conbina- 
tion would be a match for the French 
bloc if British and Soviet aectrality 
were assured in the event of a conflict. 

The relations between twa suzh sys- 
zems of alliances could not r2asonably 
De expected to produce results in the 
future different from those of the 
past. Those results are wel known: 
- reciprocal fear and suspicior, growing 
firmness” on both sides, suczessive 
diplomatic “ crises,” competizive “ pre- 
>aredness,” reiterated professions of 
peaceful intent, and finally a 2ricis over 
some decisive element of power or 
prestige which neither side can yield 
to the other without running a risk 
which seems at the time greater than 
that involved in armed conflict. 

The first World War broke cut ten 
vears after the formation of the Anglo- 
French Entente. Should the pattern 
of diplomacy revert to type, the revi- 
sionist coalition led by Nazi Germany 
may be expected to be consummated 
before 1940. Should earlier con fict be 
averted, the. second World War may 
be anticipated during the decade of 
1940 to 1950. 
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~. War Mortves Ars [INHERENT IN 
_. . . NATIONALISM. 

This catastrophe will be no more 
“willed” or “desired” by any of the 
powers concerned than was that of 
1914, albeit the Fascist cult of military 
heroism now preached and practiced in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan prevailed 
in no state to any appreciable degree 
in the period before Sarajevo. The 
catastrophe will be the consequence of 
motives and forces outside the control 
of any diplomat, of any government, 
of any implementation of social intelli- 
gence anywhere on the planet. These 
motives and forces are inherent in a 
state system in which independent sov- 
ereignties are engaged in constant and 
relentless competition for power, pres- 
tige, and profit. 

The League of Nations Covenant, 
the World Court, the spirit of Locarno 
and of the Kellogg Pact once offered 
hope of a fundamental alteration in 
the traditional patterns of politics. 
That hope has now been destroyed. 
For its destruction, the rulers of Nazi 
Germany bear a major share of re- 
sponsibility. 


THE “INEVITABLE” TREND 


The hour has long since passed for 
looking backward and laying ultimate 
responsibility upon the makers of the 
Treaty of Versailles. In the contem- 
porary prewar epoch, the peace of 
Versailles, despite all its defects and 
injustices, is the only peace that can 
be preserved. Its preservation grows 
daily more improbable as the Third 
Reich reaches out for arms and allies 
wherewith to smash French hegemony 
on the Continent. A change of direc- 
tion at Berlin is rendered impossible 
by the circumstance that the leaders 
of the NSDAP are victims of their own 
demagoguery and slaves of the hatreds 
which they have evoked to elevate 
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themselves to power. Like Franken- 
stein, they must ultimately obey the 


monster of their own making or be 


destroyed. In this alternative are the 
seeds of “inevitable” war and of ir- 
remediable disaster. 
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Aspiring Ita:y 


3y Cuester P, Hiapy 


HERE is quite general agrzement 
among political observers that the 
date October 29, 1922 marks a turning 
point in recent Italian history. On 
that day the King of Italy solved a 
serious ministerial crisis by inviting 
Benito Mussolini, the foumder and 
principal leader of the Fascist move- 
ment, to form a constitutional govern- 
ment. Mussolini promptly organized 
a cabinet composed mainly of mem- 
bers of his own party. Since that 
event the Fascists have obtained com- 
plete control of the political machinery 
and have identified themselves with 
the state. 
From the beginning there nas been a 
wide divergence of opinion as to the 
significance for international relations, 


share of the conquered provinces and 
colonies. In the Peace Conference at 
Paris, nevertheless, they felt them- 
selves treated more as the vanquished 
than as the victors. Asa consequence 
they were loud in their expressions of 
dissatsfaction. Of this discontent the 
Fascisz leaders finally made them- 
selves the militant spokesmen. The 
European public anticipated, there- 
fore, that they would act with the same 


vigor end recklessness with which they 


of the accession of the Fascists to- 


power. Their partisans caim that 
they have for the first time forcefully 
and successfully presented the legiti- 
mate aspirations of their country. 
Their opponents assert that they have 
stood for a political philosop.z.y and for 
policies that have menaced the tran- 
quillity of Europe. A decision as to 
the real-meaning of the rise of Fascist 
Italy for peace or war ought to be 
based on an impartial examination of 
the history of its conduct of ‘oreign af- 
fairs during the last twelve years. 

At the time the Fascists took office, 
the Italian people were highly dissat- 
isfied with the record of preceding 
ministries in the handling of Zorzign re- 
lations. Up to 1914 they Fad shown 
comparatively little interest in foreign 
affairs. ‘The World War changed their 
attitude. They contributed naterially 
to the ultimate success of =he Allies, 
and they were promised a generous 
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had spoken while they were critics of 
their government. 


DEALING WITH GREECE 


The first important action in foreign 
policy of the new Fascist ministry dealt 
with an incident which grew out of the 
compl cated situation around the Adri- 
atic Sea. The long, almost unbroken 
coast of the Italian Peninsula is open 
to naval attacks and is difficult to de- 
fend. Along the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic the naval base of Pola points 
like a loaded pistol at the breast of 
Italy, and numerous harbors and a 
long tringe of islands offer lurking 
places for hostile submarines and de- 
stroyecs. Before the outbreak of the 
World War this situation caused Italy 
to regard even her ally, Austria~-Hun- 
gary, £s a menace, to oppose the efforts 
of Serbia to obtain a maritime outlet, 
and tc favor the formation of the little 
buffer state of Albania. 

The World War interrupted the 
work f setting up this principality. 
It disrupted the powers sponsoring the 
new siate, and the government which 
they kad set up soon disappeared as a 
result of domestic rebellion. During 
the course of the conflict Albania was 
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invaded by Austrian, Greek, Italian, 
Serbian, and Bulgarian troops, but the 
end of the struggle found the military 
forces of Italy occupying most of the 
country. In 1920, however, the Gio- 
litti government had withdrawn the 
Italian troops from all Albanian terri- 
tory except the little island of Saseno, 
as a result of the mutinous spirit dis- 
played by its forces and attacks on its 
outposts in Albania. This action still 
left Italy in command of the fine har- 
bor of Valona and the entrance to the 
Adriatic Sea, the Strait of Otranto. 

At the close of the World War the 
victorious powers finally took up the 
problem of organizing the inchoate 
state. They intrusted the task of de- 
limiting the frontiers to an inter-Allied 
commission. On August 27, 1923, Gen- 
eral Tellini, the Italian head of this 
commission, and four members of his 
staff were killed on Greek territory by 
Epirote bands. The murder came as 
the culmination of a violent press cam- 
paign in Greece. The Fascist govern- 
ment promptly took up the problem 
created by the assassination of its na- 
tionals, and handed the Greek author- 
ities an ultimatum that ominously 
reminded observers of the demands 
made by Austria on Serbia in 1914. 
The Greek Government refused to 
comply with all the Italian demands, 
and appealed to the League of Nations. 
The Fascist leaders of Italy, on the 
contrary, asserted that the problem be- 
longed to the jurisdiction of the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors, and brought 
pressure on Greece by bombarding and 
occupying the island of Corfu. As 
soon, however, as the Greek Govern- 
ment had complied with the demands 
of the Conference of Ambassadors, the 
Italian naval and military forces were 
withdrawn. The incident appeared to 
most neutral observers as a brutal dis- 
play of Italian power and an open de- 
fiance of the League of Nations. 


RELATIONS WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


In the meantime a new power had 
appeared on the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic Sea. As a result of the 
break-up of Austria-Hungary and 
the victory of the Allied powers in the 
World War, the representatives of the 
kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro 
and some of the former provinces of 
Austria Hungary, drawn together by 
ties of nationality, organized the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
always popularly and now officially 
known as Yugoslavia. The conflicting 
claims of Italy and the new state con- 
stituted one of the baffling problems of 
the Peace Conference at Paris. In the 
Treaty of London of April 26, 1915, 
Italy had been promised by the Allies, 
Southern Tirol, Trieste, Gorizia and 
Gradisca, Istria, the northern half of 
Dalmatia and some of the adjoining 
islands, Rhodes and the Dodecanese, a 
zone in Asia Minor, and a free hand in 
Albania. At the Peace Conference, as 
a result of the pressure of Italian 
nationalists, Italy asked in addition 
for the port of Fiume. These claims 
conflicted seriously with those of Yu- 
goslavia, which were based on the 
principles of nationality and economic 
necessity. , 

At the time the Fascist leaders took 
office, the governments of Italy and 
Yugolsavia had only partially solved 
the problem of reconciling their differ- 
ences. In the Treaty of Rapallo of 
November 8, 1920, they had reached 
an agreement by which they had es- 
tablished-a common frontier and rec- 
ognized the independence of Fiume; 
Italy had waived all its claims to Dal- 
matia except the town of Zara, and ob- 
tained the islands of Cherso, Lussin, 
Lagosta, and Pelagossa; and Yugo- 
slavia had conceded its Italian-speak- 
ing subjects religious freedom and full 
political and cultural rights. In a se- 
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cret letter the Italian foreign minister 
had promised Yugoslavia’ the artificial 
basin of Port Baroš- -and tre adjoin- 
ing Delta situated within the former 
boundaries. of Fiume. In October 1921 
the two governments had s2tt_ed cer- 
tain other details of their relations in 
the agreement of Santa Margherita. 
The new arrangements, however, had 
failedto work. Internal party conflicts 
and outside interference had prevented 
the setting up of an indeper deat gov- 
ernment at Fiume and .the rehabilita- 
tion of the economic life of the city. 
After assuming office, Premier Mus- 
solini handled the troublesome prob- 
lem in a way that surprised ais critics. 
He promptly announced that agree- 
ments. concluded by precedirg govern- 
ments must be respected by his own. 
In January 1924, the governments of 
Italy and Yugoslavia seemed to have 
succeeded in settling their differences. 
They negotiated a treaty that permit- 
ted Italy to annex the greater part of 
Fiume; and assigned Port Baroš, the 
Delta, and certain other sma.] districts 
to Yugoslavia; a pact of “riendship 
and collaboration that oblizated the 
zwo countries to support eack other 
“or a: period of five years in maintain- 
‘ng the peace treaties of Saint-Germain, 
Neuilly, and Trianon, and to assist 
each other politically and ciplomati- 
cally in case either was attacked by a 
third state; and a commercial agree- 
ment that regulated trade be: ween the 
two countries. Subsequently the two 
states negotiated an extensive series of 
treaties dealing with technical prob- 
lems. The conclusion of these various 
agreements seemed to promise better 
relations between the two stetes. 


. Tue Soviet Union AND TURKEY 


- In the meantime the problem of the 
policy to be pursued toward the va- 
rious defeated countries kad been 
plaguing the Allied powers. By 1924 


the Bolshevist leaders of the former 
Russian Empire had become less cer- 
tain o“ a world revolution, and desired 
de Jure recognition by the capitalist 
countries of Europe. In the case of 
most of the victorious powers the 
question of the repayment of the debts 
contracted by former Russian govern- 
ments stood inthe way. Italy, on the 
contrary, had loaned Russia compara- 
tively little money, and was anxious 
for new markets for her expanding 
industries. On February 7, 1924, ac- 
cordingly, representatives of Italy and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics signed a treaty that reéstablished 
diplomatic relations, allowed the com- 
merciel organization of the Russian 
Goveriment for the regulation of for- 
eign commerce to function in Italy, 
permitted Italian ships to engage in 
trade setween Russian ports—a con- 
cessior. that opened to Italians valu- 
able ovportunities in the Black Sea— 
and virtually recognized the rights of 
private property. The satisfaction of 
being the first Allied state to grant rec- 
ogniticn to Russia was denied Italy, 
however, by the action of the British 
Government in telegraphing recogni- 
tion o` the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Repubdics on February 1, 1924. 

Ever before the Fascists came into 
power, the Italian Government had 
begun to urge the adoption of a more 
conciliatory policy toward Turkey. 
Giving up all efforts to enforce the im- 
practical Treaty of Sèvres, concluded 
in Aug ist 1920 with the puppet Sultan 
at Corstantinople, the Giolitti minis- 
try hac advocated recognition of Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, the leader of the 
nationalist movement, and had prom- 
ised to work for a revision of the Treaty 
of Sévzes in return for economic con- 
cessions. The Fascist leaders contin- 
ued ths policy. On July 24, 1923, 
they sgned, with representatives of 
other Allied powers, the Treaty of 
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Lausanne, which conceded most of thé 
demands of the nationalist goverament 
of Turkey and gave legal recognition 
to the Italian occupation of Rhodes 
and the Dodecanese Islands. Five 
years later, on May 30, 1928, the Ital- 
ian and Turkish Governments signed 
a treaty of friendship and arbitra- 
tion. 


ÅTTITUDES TOWARD GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA 


Until the French and Belgian occu- 
pation of the Ruhr in 1923, Italian 
governments tended to follow toward 
defeated Germany the same policies as 
the other victorious powers. After 
1925 the Fascist leaders openly 
adopted a conciliatory course. In 
that year they negotiated a commer- 
cial treaty with Germany, a problem 
complicated by the development of in- 
dustries in Italy durmg the World 
War. On December 29, 1926 the two 
states concluded a treaty of friendship 
and arbitration. 

Two questions, however, have inter- 
fered with the maintenance of har- 
monious relations between the two 
governments. From time to time 
German political leaders have been 
outspoken in their criticism of the 
Italian policy toward the German- 
speaking population of Southern Ti- 
rol; and the Fascist authorities have 
been adamant in their determination 
to prevent any advance of Germany 
toward the Italian border, either by 
the establishment of a customs union 
or by the annexation of Austria. The 
rise of Hitler, an open admirer and ac- 
knowledged imitator of Mussolini, has 
tended to increase the feeling of inse- 
curity in Italy. At a recent meeting 
of the two premiers, held in June 1934, 
they are reported to have agreed that 
Austria should remain independent. 

The Italian policy toward the Ger- 
man-speaking population of Southern 


Tirol has also produced, at times, 
strained relations between Italy and 
Austria. In the years immediately 
following the World War the Austrian 
Government was engrossed with the 
problem of survival, and the Itahan 
authorities were following a very con- 
siderate policy in the province. The 
rise of the Fascists to power changed 
the situation. Italy inaugurated a 
vigorous policy of Italianization in 
Southern Tirol, and Austrian political 
leaders began to protest against the 
treatment being accorded to the Ger- 
mans within the Itahan frontiers. In 
July 1928, however, the vigorous reac- 
tion of the Fascist government to 
these criticisms caused the Austrian 
authorities to concede that the ques- 
tion was an internal Italian problem. 
On February 3, 1929 the two countries 
signed a treaty of friendship, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration. 

The rise of Hitler in Germany forced 
the Austrian Government to turn to 
the Fascist government of Italy for 
support against German agitation for 
the annexation of Austria. At a 
meeting which took place between the 
two premiers at Riccione in August 
1933, Italy seems to have pledged her- 
self to supply Austria with needed 
military equipment, to subsidize her 
press, and to give her manufactures 
preferential treatment; and the Aus- 
trian Government appears to have 
promised to use the port of Trieste as a 
base for its commerce. 


Tan Frence SITUATION 


While Fascist Italy has shown a 
tendency to conciliate the vanquished 
powers and to stand for a revision of 
the peace treaties, her relations with 
France, her former ally in the World 
War, have at times been extremely 
tense. Prior to 1914 there had been 
occasional displays of hostile feeling 
between the two countries. The fail- 
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ure of the Peace Conference to satisfy 
the territorial and colonial ambitions 
of the Italian people, and zhe policy 
adopted by France toward the Italian 
population of Tunis caused op=2n out- 
breaks of mob violence. 

The coming into power o? the Fas- 
cists in Italy made the situation acute. 
Ever since their organizatior they had 
carefully cultivated a militant temper. 
After they obtained polit ca_ office 
their domestic policy drove many Ital- 
ians into France as exiles. Under the 
protection of the French flag the Ital- 
ian refugees carried on a vio eni agita- 
tion against the Fascist gc vernment 
and even planned the assascinetion of 
Premier Mussolini. Francz, on her 
part, after the fact came tc light, re- 
sented the sending of a grandson of 
Garibaldi on to French soil as an agent 
provocateur. Hostile demonstrations 
occurred repeatedly on bot’ sides of 
the frontier. This situation made 
each state suspicious of the moves 
made by the other. Italy ceme to feel 
that the French colonial emp:re and 
system of alliances stood in the way 
of a realization of her ambitions. 
France felt that her position was being 
challenged, particularly in tke Bal- 
kans and the Danube Valley. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBaANIA 


In the former region the relations 
between Italy and Yugoslavia seemed 
for a time really improved as a result 
of the series of agreements negotiated 
by the two countries in 1924. Both 
parties began to carry out zhe provi- 
sions of the treaties which they had 
signed. Italy renounced its right of 
priority in regard to the cost cf occu- 
pation in Bulgaria, took possession of 
her share of Fiume, and induced the 
legionaries of d’Annunzio tc evacuate 
the harbor and territory assigned to 
Yugoslavia. In July 1925 the two 
states signed at Nettuno some thirty- 
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two agreements regulating their rela- 
tions. There were many things, 
however, to counterbalance these 
promising beginnings. Domestic poli- 
tics in Yugoslavia prevented the ratifi- 
cation of the Nettuno treaties until 
1928. The Yugoslav Government 
failed to protect its Italian-speaking 
subjects. The Yugoslavs continued 
their propaganda in behalf of the Slo- 
vene minority in the northwestern 
provinces of Italy. The inclusion of a 
large bloc of Albanians within its fron- 
tiers made the Government of Yugo- 
slavia sensitive to every Italian move 
in Albania. 

After its reëstablishment at the 
close of the World War, Albania was 
torn by the disputes of rival political 
factions. In 1924 the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment made the blunder of permit- 
ting the organization, under the pro- 
tection of its flag, of an expedition for 
the overthrow of Bishop Fan Nol, the 
leader of one political group, and the 
installation as president of an able 
young Moslem chieftain, Ahmed 
Zogu. As soon as he had obtained the 
office, however, the new ruler turned 
to Italy for support against his rivals 
and permitted an Italian penetration 
of his country which aroused the 
greatest alarm in Yugoslavia. Italian 
capitalists organized a national bank 
that dominated the economic life of 
Albania. Italians obtained the con- 
tracts for the new public improve- 
ments, explored the oil resources of 
the country, and gained contro! of the 
aviation facilities. 

In November 1926 the Italian and 
Albanian Governments negotiated a 
rather noncommittal five-year pact of 
friendship and security which recog- 
nized the status quo, promised each 
state the support and coöperation of 
the other, and provided for the sub- 
mission of disputes to the processes of 
conciliation and arbitration. In No- 
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vember 1927 the two powers con- 
cluded a defensive alliance which was 
to run for a period of twenty years. 
These agreements seemed to open the 
way for an Italian occupation of Al- 
bania, and to threaten vital Yugoslav 
lines of communication in the Vardar 
Valley. 


IraLran Movements REGARDED AS 
THREAT 


This rather inevitable advance of 
Ttaly in Albania caused all the more 
alarm to Yugoslavia and its ally, 
France, because it seemed only a 
phase of a broader policy which af- 
fected the Balkan Peninsula and the 
Danube Valley. 

In November 1926 the Italian Gov- 
ernment concluded a commercial 
treaty with Greece, and in September 
1928 a treaty of conciliation and arbi- 
tration. As a result of these agree- 
ments, relations between the two 
states again became cordial. 

In 1925 Italy negotiated a commer- 
cial treaty with Hungary, and in April 
1927, an arbitration treaty and an 
agreement to use Fiume as an outlet 
to the Adriatic Sea in preference to the 
Yugoslav port of Spalato. 

In September 1926 the Fascist gov- 
ernment signed a treaty of codpera- 
tion and friendship with Rumania and 
promised to ratify at a suitable mo- 
ment the treaty concluded by the Al- 
lies in October 1920, which gave the 
Rumanian Government a claim to the 
province of Bessarabia. 

Visits to Rome of King Boris of Bul- 
garia and his foreign minister seemed 
also to indicate a change in the rela- 
tions between this state and Italy. 

To Yugoslavs it looked as if Italy 
were making a deliberate attempt 
to encircle their country. To the 
French it seemed as if their position 
was being challenged in the Balkan 
Peninsula and the Danube Valley. 


IraLy Marnrains Her RIGETS 


At times the Fascist government 
has shown a tendency to insist on its 
rights when it had no material interest 
at stake. In December 1923, Spain, 
France, and Great Britain drew up a 
statute for the administration of Tan- 
gier without consulting the other sign- 
ers of the Algeciras agreement of 1906. 
In 1927, accordingly, the Italian Gov- 
ernment sent a fleet into the harbor 
of the city as a sign that it must be 
consulted in the settlement of inter- 
national questions. In the following 
year, therefore, the powers agreed on 
a new statute which gave Italy a share 
in the management of Tangier. . 

In the various negotiations for the 
limitation of naval armaments, Italy 
has displayed a similar determination 
to be treated as a great power. At 
the Washington Conference in 1921 
Italy at first demanded parity with 
the strongest European state, but fi- 
nally accepted equal treatment with 
France in regard to battleships. At 
the Naval Conference of 1930 the two 
powers failed to reconcile their con- 
flicting views in regard to other cate- 
gories of naval vessels. 

Toward other efforts to organize the 
peace of Europe, Fascist Italy has fol- 
lowed a somewhat ambiguous and 
fluctuating policy. At first she 
showed a tendency to regard the 
League of Nations as an institution 
for the enforcement of an unjust 
peace, and refused to admit the possi- 
bility or the desirability of its ideals. 
She displayed a decided inclination to 
boast of her reliance on armaments. 
In practice, however, she has never 
actually precipitated war, and has 
shown a sense of the realities of the 
situation. She has remained in the 
League of Nations and has signed all 
the international agreements designed 
to promote peace. She has negoti- 
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ated more.treaties of friendshis, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration <han ‘any 
other state im. Europe. With the 
growth of budget difficulties she has 
been inclined to emphasize move and 
more strongly her desire for peace. 


` CONCLUSIONS 


This survey of the foreign policies 
of Fascist Italy would seer. to lead, 
therefore, to certain conclusiors con- 
cerning the aspirations of tke Italian 
Government. Under the lsacership 
of Benito Mussolini, Italy hes made a 
creater effort to advance her supposed 
interests through an increase] empha- 
sis on foreign policy. In the main she 
has striven for the same general objec- 
tives as other great European powers. 
She has struggled to secure her fron- 
tiers, to maintain her prestige, to ac- 


quire colonies; to advance. her . eco- ` 
nomic interests, and to establish 
friendly relations with other powers. 
She has shown particular sensitiveness 
about her northern frontier and the 
situation around the Adriatic Sea. 
She has pushed her interests with the 
greatest vigor in the Balkan Peninsula 
and the Danube Valley. Her most 
striking and permanent successes 
have been obtained at Fiume and in 
Albania. 

Aspiring Italy would seem to be 
a menace to peace mainly because 
she has added to the number of 
contestants in the dangerous game of 
international diplomacy, has played 
it vigorously, possibly even a little 
recklessly, and has been a more than 
ordinarily incalculable factor in the 


play. 
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The Soviet Union—National or International? 


By Samug. N. HARPER 


S THE product and the continuing 
instrument of social revolution, 
the Soviet system requires a new and 
different yardstick for measuring its 
various features. Revolutionary Bol- 
shevism has introduced novel practices 
in foreign as well as internal policies. 
Thus the terms “national” and “inter- 
national” have special connotations 
when applied to the Soviet Union. It 
is one of the purposes of this article to 
indicate with what qualifications and 
in what precise meanings these words 
can be used in characterizing present- 
day Soviet Russia. 

The fact of a progressing revolution 
must also be kept constantly in mind. 
The developments during the sixteen 
and a half years of the Soviet régime 
have followed a zigzag course, in line 
with what is called “revolutionary 
strategy.” This has been the char- 
acter of the class struggle within the 
Soviet system, and to a certain extent 
also of the foreign policies as deter- 
mined by the internal policies. The 
sharply distinct periods into which the 
years of revolution fall, present differ- 
ences in attitude and policy toward 
the outside, non-Soviet world. 

It should also be observed that the 
Soviet leaders, with the exception of 
the more cautious and realistic Lenin 
and Stalin, have allowed themselves, 
on the basis of their claim of the supe- 
riority of their methods of analysis, to 
speak of the future, and often in very 
specific detail. This practice has been 
a frequent source of embarrassment, 
particularly abroad where the positive 
prognoses have been interpreted liter- 
ally as aims and policies. 

The peculiarities of the political 
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structure of the Soviet Union have also 
been a source of confusion. The 
relationship between the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Communist Inter- 
national in the early period of the 
revolution raised the question as to the 
“international” or “national” char- 
acter of the Soviet system. In the 
most recent years the more precise 
definition: of the “ruling position” of 
the Communist Party with respect to 
both institutions has produced a more 
positive policy and has fixed the real 
responsibility for this policy. 

The developments of the latest 
years are the main subject of this dis- 
cussion of the character of the Soviet 
Union. The earlier periods and their 
practices will have to be noted, how- 
ever, to bring out more clearly the 
content of the present policy. 


ORIGINAL REVOLUTIONARY POLICY 


Thus, the Bolshevism that came to 
Russia in 1917, in the midst of the 
World War, was in essence revolution- 
ary internationalism. It tried to fol- 
low Lenin’s general formula: “To 
convert the imperialistic war into civil 
war in all countries”; and Trotsky ac- 
tively pushed his doctrine of “per- 
manent revolution.” This feature of 
Bolshevism was intensified by the fact 
that the World War continued to be 
fought all around, and to a certain ex- 
tent over the issue of, the new revolu- 
tionary Russia. There was interven- 
tion by both groups of belligerents and 
from all four points of the compass. 

Partly in response to these attacks 
from “bourgeois” governments, but 
also on a doctrinal basis, Bolshevik 
Russia, as it was at that time generally 
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called, pushed the program of world 
revolution to the utmost of its powers. 
The “revolutionary war” advocated 
by some of the more extreme elements 
m the Bolshevik leadership was not 
undertaken; but the Soviet. Govern- 
ment, and later the Commurist Inter- 
national, engaged in active propeganda 
for world revolution, rendering what 
essistance they could to the revolution- 
ary movements that broke ovt in those 
postwar years. The menace of this 
Moscow program was real in the coun- 
tries of Eastern and Centra. Europe; 
it was greatly exaggerated and ttilized 
for internal political ends in Western 
urope and America. In the coun- 
tries of the Orient the Mosccw propa- 
ganda was of some influence on the 
national movements, assistarce to 
which was also in the Bolshevik pro- 
gram. 

At times in those first years the in- 
serests of the revolution m Russia 
seemed to be sacrificed to those of 
world revolution. But the 3olshevik 
-eaders counted on revolution in other 
countries to assist in the consolidation 
of their seizure of power in Russia; it 
was in fact believed that suceess in 
Russia was dependent on the broaden- 
‘ng of the base of the revolution to in- 
2lude at least one of the more indus- 
trialized countries of the West. But 
neither the hopes nor the fears of the 
revolutionary leaders were realized; 
world revolution did not develop, and 
the new régime in Russia won out, on 
both political and military fronts, 
definitely consolidating the mew Soviet 
jorm of government. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WorLD RELATIONS 


But the civil war of 1918-1920 
brought the country to a stzte of eco- 
nomic prostration and famine, and in 
a new economic policy concessians had 
to be made to “hostile economic 


forces” in order to revive tke produc- 
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tive processes of the country. The 
Soviet Government at the same time 
set out to try to reach some sort of 
accommodation to the “capitalistic en- 
vironment” of the rest of the world. 
First trade and then diplomatic re- 
lations were gradually established, 
largely on the initiative of the Soviets. 
America alone of the larger powers 
continued to refuse to extend formal 
recognition of the Soviet Government. 
The main basis for the American policy 
of non-recognition was the fact that 
the Soviet régime still followed policies 
that gave it the character of an inter- 
national revolutionary movement, as 
opposed to a national state. For even 
after 1921, the Communist Interna- 
tional continued to function from Mos- 
cow as the “general staff of world 
revolution.” Its activities caused fre- 
quent conflicts with those govern- 
ments which had reëstablished diplo- 

matic relations. 

But in the face of the evident waning 
of the revolutionary tendencies that 
manifested themselves in many coun- 
tries after the World War, the Moscow 
leaders began to concentrate their at- 
tention more on their home problems. 
The reconstruction of economie life 
that had to be undertaken could 
be more quickly and economically 
effected by the extension of trade rela- 
tions with other: countries. It was 
realized, though somewhat slowly, that 
efforts to secure credits for the devel- 
opment of this trade would not þe 
furthered by a simultaneous carrying 
on of revolutionary propaganda. A 
compromise was worked out at Mos- 
cow, although it led to a bitter conflict 
within the Bolshevik leadership. 

In 1925, at the Party Congress of 
that year, the aims of the party were 
formulated. The general aim was 
still the “international revolutionary 
movement.” But more concretely,. 
the party was to strengthen the Com- 
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munist parties of other countries, work 
for a united front of labor, collaborate 
with the national movements for lib- 
eration in “oppressed countries,” and, 
finally and particularly, carry through 
the victory of socialism over the capi- 
talistic elements in the political and 
economic structure of. the Soviet 
Union. This last point of the party 
program became more specifically de- 
fined in the decision that it would be 
possible to “build socialism in one 
country,” and that in such an eco- 
nomically and culturally backward one 
as Russia, now officially reconstructed 
as the “Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics.” This evolution to a form 
of “national” communism was one of 
the points of conflict between Stalin 
and Trotsky, although the former de- 
nied the correctness of this character- 
ization of the policy which he advo- 
cated. 

The decision to concentrate on the 
building of socialism at home led to a 
more positive effort to develop eco- 
nomic relations with the outside world. 
At international conferences, to which 
they came to be invited, the Soviet 
delegates insisted on the full possibil- 
ity of the coexistence, with a large 
measure of mutually beneficial collab- 
oration, of the two opposed social 
orders, that of the Soviets and that of 
the rest of the world. Bolsheviks had 
been enjoined by their leaders, and 
were learning, to become traders; 
though in the tone of their speeches 
and the nature of some of their pro- 
posals they often showed the peculiar 
psychology of the revolutionary. In 
these efforts as traders and builders 
lay the beginning and the basis of the 
Soviet peace policy. 


Artirupe Towarp PEACE 


"In respect of this question of peace 
there had come a fundamental change 
in the Bolshevik attitude as compared 
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with the views expressed by responsi- 
ble leaders in the first. years of the 
revolution. Originally the Bolshevik 
doctrine was very positive on the in- 
evitability of war in what was called 
the “imperialistic period of capital- 
ism.” Such wars would also inevitably 
lead to social revolution, as in the case 
of Russia, the dogma asserted. And 
one seemed to be forced to the conclu- 
sion that the Bolsheviks actually 
wanted, or at least hoped for, more and 
more friction between capitalistic na- 
tions, on occasions deliberately pro- 
moting antagonism where it was in 
their power to do so. 

But when it became clear that the 
world revolution had been “post- 
poned” because of the lack of. popular 
force behind it, as well as measures of 
repression with respect to it, the Soviet 
leaders began to come out more posi- 
tively, and for the outsider more con- 
vineingly, against war. They feared 
that they would be the direct object 
of attack, or would be drawn into any 
serious conflict that might break out 
on this or the other of their long and 
many frontiers. That the Soviets 
needed and therefore wanted peace in 
order to carry out their program of 
socialistic reconstruction cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. 

There was also another considera- 
tion forced on these disciples of world 
revolution by the facts of the situation. 
It was clear that Communist parties in 
other countries needed to be strength- 
ened, particularly in their leadership 
of the masses, and this process also re- 
quired time and peace. As early as 
1923 the “need of peace” was empha- 
sized. With the “resumption of the 
socialist offensive” in 1928, in connec- 
tion with the further reconstruction of 
the economic life of the Soviet Union, 
this need was more keenly felt and 
more frankly and positively expressed. 

Another tenet of the Bolshevik doc- 
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trine has been the constant danger of 
intervention by the “ hostile bourgeois 
world” to prevent the successful es- 
tablishment of the first “proletarian 
state.” The’ fact of intervencion in 
the first years of the revolut.on gave a 
basis for this belief. The continued 
activities of anti-Bolshevik groups and 
organizations in various countries fos- 
teredit. The constant harping by the 
Soviet leaders on the immin2nce of in- 
tervention served to inspirit the fight- 
ers for the new order at home. There 
was this same element of propaganda 
in the trials of the engineers and politi- 
cal opponents who were accused, 
among other things, of collusion with 
outside groups engaged in orcmoting 
and even organizing intervention. 
Whatever be the degree of actual be- 
lief in this menace, the alleged immi- 
nence of attack in 1930-31 gz ve further 
impetus to the Soviet efforts for peace 
and security. 

The Japanese policy in Manchuria 
revived the fear of attack, end the 
Japanese claim that they were fighting 
the spread of Bolshevism tended to 
give substance to the Bolsnevik fear. 
The advent of Hitlerism ir Germany 
further reénforced the fear; .n this case 
also the semiofficial program of an anti- 
Bolshevik crusade supplied a basis for 
the Moscow view that some at least of 
their capitalistic neighbors had plans 
of intervention. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A NATIONAL 
STATE 


The concrete steps of the last year 


or so to strengthen the pzosvects of- 


peace, taken very often on Soviet in- 
itiative, have resulted in a very gen- 
eral acceptance of the sincerity of the 
present peace policy of she Soviet 
Union. The nonaggression pacts with 
immediate neighbors, the definition of 
aggression, the mutual assistance 
agreements, and very rezertly the 
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Soviet proposal of a permanent con- 
ference on peace—all reflect the atti- 
tude and policies of a national state, 
interested primarily in its own security ` 
and territorial integrity. 

In the definition of aggression the 
Soviet Government included aid to 
counter-revolutionary or revolution- 
ary movements, thus abandoning a 
policy previously proclaimed and even 
practiced; it was on the basis of this 
earlier policy of the revolution that it , 
was possible to speak of “Soviet im- 
perialism,” an imperialism of an ag- 
gressive character. 

It was this tendency away from the 
Bolshevik behavior of the first years 
and toward that of responsible leaders 
of a national state that made possible, 
at long last, the formal recognition of 
the Soviet Government by the Ameri- 
can Government. To date there has 
been no test of the mutual guarantees 
in respect of hostile propaganda, but 
the wording of these guarantees in the 
letters exchanged between President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinov represents 
a commitment on the part of the So- 
viets more definite than any given in 
previous similar agreements. In this 
formal guarantee one has, in contradic- 
tion to public’statements of the earlier 
period, the expression of that attribute 
of a national state which the American 
Government considered absolutely 
necessary as the basis for mutual trust. 


Arrrrupe Towarp LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


Another evidence of a change in the 
policy of the Soviet Union is to be 
found in the latter’s new attitude to- 
ward the League of Nations. For- 
merly the Bolsheviks asserted that the 
League had as one of its functions that 
of serving as the center of anti-Soviet 
projects and “conspiracies.” For 
Moscow, the League was another Holy 
Alliance for the suppression of prole- 
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tarian revolution. But now the 
League is recognized as having been a 
- block on the road to war. The with- 
drawal of the two powers from which 
the Soviet Union most positively fears 
attack, has been a factor contributing 
to the more friendly and codperative 
attitude adopted; but the League’s 
efforts in the interest of peace have 
supplied the positive basis for this 
change of attitude. The possibility of 
the Soviet Union’s becoming a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations is, at the 
present writing, being discussed in the 
official Soviet press. 

In the first years of.both the League 
of Nations and the Soviet system, the 
two were in a sense in sharp com- 
petition, the Soviets representing in- 
ternationalism on the basis of social 
revolution. The present Soviet policy 
toward the League gives, therefore, 
another illustration of the develop- 
ment from the Soviet form of inter- 
nationalism to that form which the 
other nations of the world have been 
attempting to establish and imple- 
ment. 

It would be assuming too much to 
assert that the Soviet leaders have 
completely abandoned their principle, 
or hope, of a world Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics. The Soviet Union 
will continue to be open to any na- 
tional unit that “takes the road of 
Sovietism.” The competition will 
therefore continue, in the present 
milder form. To this extent the earlier 
and theoretically basic Soviet concept 
of an internationalism definitely op- 
posed to that of the League of Nations 
has been modified. 


Foreign Poricy 


In the Soviet foreign policy of recent 
years many think to see a new orienta- 
tion. The recent mutual assistance 
agreements signed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have also been characterized 


as alliances. The Soviet statesmen 
assert that the Soviet Union can have 
only one orientation, and that a 
“Soviet orientation.” The possibility 
of a formal alliance with a non-Soviet 
power has been repudiated. The re- 
gional mutual assistance agreements 
initiated by the Soviets have been left 
open to all who may wish to adhere to 
them, it is insisted. The aim to en- 
circle a particular country is also de- 
nied, even in respect of those powers 
by which the Soviet leaders, as Bol- 
sheviks, believe they are threatened. 

The facts of the situation, however, 
point to changes of orientation m for- 
eign policy, to agreements suggestive 
of former forma] alliances of the old 
Russia, and to positive objectives, in 
the Soviet aims, for these measures for 
security. The traditional frictions 
with other countries of the pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia would seem to be again 
emerging, and this development is to 
be noted with respect to Great Britain 
as well as Japan and Germany. 

However, such developments and 
the words here used to designate them 
must always be related to the fact of 
the peculiar structure and position of 
the Soviet Union. In the face of 
actualities the Soviets have tended to 
return, with others, to the traditional 
prewar policies. While opposed to 
combinations on the old principle of 
the balance of power, the Bolsheviks 
have striven for and accepted agree- 
ments suggestive of this principle, be- 
cause there seemed to be for the mo- 
ment no other or better way of 
achieving security. 


ARMAMENT Poticy 


In respect of armaments the Soviets 
have also accepted the logic of the 
existing state of affairs. The earlier 
Soviet proposals of disarmament, com- 
plete or considerable, were made in 
part for propaganda purposes. The 
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Soviet delegations on these occasions 
were reflecting the revolutionary in- 
zernationalism of Bolshevism. Then, 
under the force of circumstences, the 
soviet Union followed with ethers the 
volicy of building up and strergthen- 
ing its military machine defense 
preparedness became one of the prin- 
2iple objectives of the Five-Year Plan 
of industrialization. The recent ad- 
herence on the part of the Soviet Union 
to the French policy respect:ng se- 
curity marks the last stage o? this evo- 
lution. Whatever explanazions the 
‘Soviet leaders advance to justify their 
present emphasis on security based on 
preparedness, the resulting sizuation 
_ brings the Soviet system ore step 
farther toward the positior of a na- 
tional state. 

So the Soviet Union has greatly in- 
creased and strengthened its armed 
forces in numbers, training, snc equip- 
ment. Military training 8 empha- 
sized in the youth and children’s 
organizations, in patriotic defense 
societies, and also in the extensive and 
‘highly organized trade unions. Be- 
cause of the position of the Red Army 
in the Soviet political structure, all 
militaristic tendencies are d2nizd. In 
defense of- the “Toilers’ State,” the 
arming of the people is a tenez of the 
Bolshevik doctrine. The utilization 
of military training for the more gen- 
eral aim of developing labor discipline 
for the internal “socialiszic recon- 
struction” must be noted n judging 
of the Soviet form of militarization, in 
which one has another instances of the 
need to qualify our Western terms 
when applying them to the cifferent 
concepts and aims of the Soviet sys- 
tem. 

At times there have been signs of 
pressure from the Red Army units in 
the Far East, for a more positive and 
perhaps aggressive policy in relation 
to the developments in Manchuria. 
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But ar. exclusively official press under 
party direction, and the absolute char- _ 
acter of the “ruling position” of the 
party in respect of the Red Army, 
eliminate, or at least greatly reduce, 
the intluence of popular or particular 
pressures. It is this fact of a single 
policy. enforced by a powerful machine 
of political control, that makes im- 
possib.e, under the Soviets, the de- 
velopment of militarism, it is claimed. 

The Red Army of the Soviets is still 
an army of “workmen and peasants,” 
and tke promise of allegiance is to the 
cause of all workmen and peasants. 
The earlier international feature of 
Bolshevism is thus continued. But 
the present and immediate aim of these 
armed forces is the defense of the “so- 
clalist:c fatherland,” for which “pro- 
letarian patriotism” is actively pro- 
moted. In theory the Soviet Union 
is the “socialistic fatherland” for all 
workmen and peasants; it is the “great 
country of workmen and peasants.” 
But the workmen and peasants of 
the Seviet Union are called to defend 
their land and factories in a specific 
country. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


The general civic training program 
similarly combines both international 
and national outlooks. For example, 
the resolutions of the congresses of the 
Communist International are added to 
those of the Soviets and the party for 
the r2quired readings in the Soviet 
courses on political education. That 
Stalin is also the leader of the work- 
men end peasants of all countries will 
always be called to the attention of 
the audience or the readers, although, ` 
of lat2 this point is added at the end, 
in a rather perfunctionary way. 

This the balance between the two 
concepts -has swung to the national 
outlook. Another illustration of this 
tendency is to be found in the recent 
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changes in the teaching of history in 
the Soviet schools. The emphasis has 
been on the history of workmen’s 
movements, peasants’ movements, and 
party and revolutionary history. It 
has been decided to reintroduce 
courses in general history, ancient, 
medieval, and modern, as the back- 
ground for the course in the“ History 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics.” The new textbooks ordered 
for these courses are to be ready for 
the academic year of 1935-36. Sim- 
ilarly, in the teaching of geography, 
the “abstract formulations” that have 
been given to the pupils to date are to 
be replaced by concrete studies of 
geography, with emphasis on the geog- 
raphy of the Soviet lands. 


Narronaniry Porrcy 


In the new school program there 
will be included the “History of De- 
pendent and Colonial Peoples.” This 
special emphasis is in line with the 
so-called “nationality policy” of the 
Soviets, which supplies another illus- 
tration of the interrelationship of the 
two ideas of nationalism and interna- 
tionalism as conceived and practiced 
under Bolshevism. By the federal 
principle underlying the constitution 
of the Soviet Union, the component 
national republics enjoy independence 
or autonomy. But as Soviet units, 
codperating in the “building of so- 
clalism” under Communist Party 
leadership, the independence or au- 
tonomy enjoyed is qualified. 

To the accusation that the Soviet 
Union has become narrowly national- 
istic, the Bolsheviks will point to this 
nationality policy, which combats 
Russian chauvinistic tendencies as 
well as local particularism. But de- 
spite the theory and the wording of 
the constitution it is clear that there 
cannot be withdrawal from the Union 
by the smaller, non-Russian units, ex- 
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cept by the road of counter-revolution. 
The very high degree of political and 
economic integration also makes for a 
single entity, at least from the point 
of view of the outside world. The 
presenting of a single front to the out- 
side world was one of the main con- 
siderations for the establishment of the 
Union. 

There is another, more precise impli- 
cation of the Soviet nationality policy. 
The emphasis on the non-national 
character of the Soviet Union was 
stronger in the earlier period when the 
idea of world revolution was to the 
fore. Then, the independent and au- 
tonomous units represented Soviet 
show windows for the attention of the 
national minorities in the neighboring 
bourgeois countries and for the colonial 
peoples or nations subject to pressures 
from “imperialistic capitalism.” 

The decision that socialism could be 
built up within the area already won 
to sovietism, pushed into the back- 
ground this aspect of the nationality 
policy. The increasing problems of 
this program, requirmg constantly 
greater centralization, have at the 
same time given to the Union greater 
unity, political and economic. “Devi- 
ation toward nationalism” must be 
combated, however, and Stalin re- 
cently defined such deviation as “the 
adaptation of the internationalist pol- 
icy of the working class to the nation- 
alist policy of the bourgeoisie”; a more 
concrete definition was “the attempt 
of a local ‘national’ bourgeoisie to un- 
dermine the Soviet system and restore 
capitalism.” For, to quote the more 
usual formula, “the Soviet Union 
is national in form but class in con- 
tent.” 


Far Easrern Powicy 
The situation in the Far East affords 
interesting examples of policy bearing 
on this same subject. While insisting 
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on its rights with respect to the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, the Soviet Union 
withdrew its troops after enforcing 
these rights against infrinzement of 
them by the Chinese autrorities in 
1929. Then the Soviet Government 
proposed a sale of these rizhts when 
they became enforceable orly by fur- 
ther and more definite conflict with the 
new authorities established in Man- 
churia. Both of these moves, it was 
alleged, were possible for a socialist 
and soviet system, in which consider- 
ations of national prestige have less 
weight. With respect to its maritime 
provinces, however, the Soviet leaders 
have been strongly nationalistic; not 
an inch of Soviet territory will be given 
up without a struggle. 

As to Outer Mongolia—ofter. errone- 
ously designated «as “Soviet,” and in 
respect to which there is also g certain 
right inherited from the old Bussia— 
the Soviet attitude is somewhat dif- 
ferent. While not fully sovietized, 
the Peoples Revolutionary Mongolian 
Government was aided in its estab- 
lishment by Soviet military units. 
Against a common enemy there was 
operative for a time a pecukar “frater- 
nal alliance” providing for this close 
coöperation. When the Scviet troops 
were withdrawn, advisers and adher- 
ents remained, and the poli-icel régime 
in Outer Mongolia has assumed many 
features of a Soviet régime. This area 
is of particular importance tc the So- 
viet Union on grounds of bcth national 
defense and an international program, 
being a strategically vital buffzr region 
and also one of the impartant show 
windows of sovietism. l 

On the other hand, the recent non- 
aggression pacts with Polend and the 
resumption of official relations with 
Rumania point to the akanjonment 
of the earlier and persiszent Soviet 
claims with respect to Bessarabia, and 
hopes with respect to the “Russian” 
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minorities in Poland. In both of these 
situations there were the same two in- 
teracting factors of Soviet nationalism 
and internationalism. 


Economic NATIONALISM 


TheSoviet program of internal recon- 
struction suggests economic national- 
ism, andone of an extreme positive- 
ness. The absolute state monopoly of 
foreign trade represents a powerful in- 
strument at hand to enforce such a 
policy. Butthis monopoly is primarily 
a means of mobilizing the national re- 
sources for the mdustrialization and 
mechanization of the country. It is 
also one of the commanding heights to 
make this industrialization socialistic. 
And while one of the aims of the first 
Five-Year Plan was to make the Soviet 
Union economically more independent 
of industrialized Western countries, 
economic interdependence with the 
outside world is just as strongly 
stressed. ‘The foreign trade monopoly 
is expected to make the principle of 
planned economy apply also to the field 
of foreign trade. The fear expressed 
that it might be utilized for other than 
economic purposes would seem to be 
met by the actual practices to date and 
by the Soviet proposals of economic 
nonaggression pacts. The Soviet for- 
eign trade policy has been, therefore, a 
qualified type of economic nationalism. 


SUMMARY 
It can therefore be concluded that 
while the Bolsheviks started off in a 
crusading spirit, working for world rev- 
olution, they have in fact set up a sys- 


- tem that manifests in its relations with 


other countries the characteristics of a 
national state. The Soviet Union can- 
not, however, be considered simply as 
another nation, because of its origin, 
its structure, and also its doctrinal 
basis. The Soviet system needs and 
wants peace with the outside, non- 
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Soviet world, and has shown in these 
last years sincerity in its collaboration 
with other nations to this end. While 
still considering themselves a part of 
an international revolutionary move- 
ment, the Soviet leaders have increased 
their participation in international ef- 
forts to promote peace. The entrance 
of the Soviet Union into the League 
of Nations, which seems probable at 
the present writing, will represent the 
culmination of thistendency. Thecon- 
tradiction between the two types of in- 
ternational effort will thus be reduced; 
the Five-Year Plans, the struggle with 
the peasants over the collectivization 
of agriculture, and other internal prob- 
lems have pushed the Communist In- 


ternational into the background, where 
it has become part of the technique of 
defense of the Soviet system. 

Enough of the original and theoreti- 
cally basic internationalism will remain 
so that all progress within the Soviet 
system will be viewed m terms of its 
world importance. Thus,“ propaganda 
by example” will continue as part of 
the revolutionary origin and character 
of the Soviets. Trotsky, the advocate 
of “permanent revolution,” will recog- 
nize the present policy of the Soviet 
Government as defense of the revolu- 
tion, while the Russian nationalists in 


emigration will see efforts in the inter- 


est of the security and integrity of what 
for them is still “Russia.” 


Samuel N. Harper is professor of Russian lan- 
guage and institutions at the University of Chicago. 
He was lecturer in Russian institutional history at 
the University of Liverpool, England,.from 1911 to 


1913. 


The Menace of Minorities 


By Exrrsrert ApoLpavs MILLER 


TRAIN, full of the imp cations of 
war, characterized: the relation- 
ships of the great powers of Europe be- 
fore 1914, but the casus bedi was the 
act of a youth who belonged to one of 
the minority peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary. ‘The assassination of zhe Crown 
Prince was the overt expression of a 
feeling that prevailed wdely and 
deeply in every non-Germaa p2ople of 
the Empire and was paralleled in many 
other countries of Europe. The peace 
treaty tried to settle such pzoblems 
once for all by adopting the Wilson- 
ian principle of “self-determination,” 
through a remaking of bourdaries and 
the establishment of a Sect on on Mi- 
norities in the League of Nations; but 
it was too late. The spark trat started 
the world conflagration kin iled in mi- 
norities around the world a self-con- 
sciousness that does not subside. 

In many cases the new -reedom 
would have brought peace if it had 
been granted earlier; but insurgent mi- 
norities have become habituated to re- 
volt and have developed techniques 
that are difficult to give up. The best- 
known example is Ireland, whose mem- 
ory contains little except tie struggle 
for freedom. She now has vastly more 
freedom than the earlizr leaders 
dreamed of ever getting, and yet is 
torn by internal conflict while making 
stillfurtherdemandson England. The 
Trish ideal and success, as well as the 
Irish habit of coéperating in revolts, 
have played a part in givmg courage 
to minorities all around the world. 

The minority menace falb into three 
classes: local disorder, as ketween the 
Jews and the Arabs in Palestine; civil 
war, as between the Croatians and the 
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Serbs in Yugoslavia; and world war, as 
between the Japanese and their Chi- 
nese territories. No one, however, can 
foretel whether the first two can be 
preveated from becoming the last. 


DANGER SPOTS OF THE WorLD 


In some parts of the world there is 
comparatively little danger at present. 
The rolicies of the United States offer 
little occasion for the generation of 
war, gnd South America seems to por- 
tend nothing beyond local disorders 
and segregated wars. Europeand Asia 
and, *o some extent, Africa tell a dif- 
ferent story. Their many hotbeds of 
minority ferment show little promise 
of cocling off, for the demands for full 
soverzignty seem unrealizable. 

The peace treaty slashed the map of 
Europe in a vain effort to satisfy these 
demands, but no frontiers could be 
drawa among intermingled ‘peoples 
withcut depriving thousands of the 
soverzignty they had once possessed 
and putting them under others that 
they had long hated. The Germans, 
Austrians, and Hungarians in the suc- 
cessicn states find themselves, in many 
cases being ruled with a harshness 
that zavors of retaliation for their own 
previous haughty methods of rule. 
This reversal of position adds to the 
intensity of feeling so that everywhere 
the spread of the world flame of na- 
tionalism finds these minorities poten- 
tial powder magazines. 

Fo? the moment, in some cases, high 
politcal policies may seem to obscure 
the danger, as with the Germans in the 
Tirol, whose Italianization has been 
push=d with ruthlessness even while 
Italy and Austria have been playing a 
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larger political game. In every case, 
however, where nationals live across 
the border from their mother state, 
this mother state makes extravagant 
claims about the mistreatment which 
they suffer, and tries to arouse sympa- 
thy among other foreign peoples. 
Surveying Europe, we find that the 
Irish-English difficulties are localized 
and promise slight international dan- 
ger, in spite of the militant emotions 
of the Irish living in other countries. 
The Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France have no serious problems of 
minorities within their continental 
boundaries, but they have very dy- 
namic ones in their colonies. Spain 
and Portugal will for some time be too 
much occupied with their internal af- 
fairs to make much disturbance out- 
side, though they too have colonial 
problems in Africa that have potenti- 
alities similar to those of other coun- 
tries with colonies. 
via, including Finland, is free from the 
threat of minority dangers, though 
Finland has made a minority of the 
Swedes who ruled her for many cen- 
turies. In Denmark the aggressive 
activities of the Nazis from the south 
may at any time precipitate disturb- 
ances, but can hardly result in war. 
To the east, the Soviet plan of giving 
cultural freedom and equality to the 
many minorities that constitute the 
“Union” makes impossible the con- 
flicts that would have flourished if the 
Soviets had continued the practices of 
Imperial Russia. This plan is one of 
the great contributions that have come 
out of the Russian revolution. It is 
impossible to foresee how much it will 
serve to stimulate Communism in mi- 
norities elsewhere when it becomes 
clear that it is only under a uniform 
economic system that such a policy 
can work. 
The unhappy danger spots of Eu- 
rope are all in the area between Russia 


All of Seandina- . 


and France and between the Baltic 
and Adriatic Seas—just where they 
were before the World War. 


Bautic Strares, POLAND, CzecHo- 
SLOVAKIA 


In the Baltic states of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania there still re- 
main the Germans who for long domi- 
nated both politically and culturally 
the peoples who now possess the power. 
All three have many Russians, both 
Red and White. The fears aroused by 
the strength of these minorities are un- 
doubtedly in part responsible for the 
wave of Fascism that is now embrac- 
ing them all. Lithuania has not only 
Germans and Russians but also Jews 
and Poles. In fact, peace has never 
been established between Lithuania 
and Poland since the frontiers were 
drawn. However, the status has set- 
tled down to a modus vivendi. 

Poland has long had an exaggerated 
nationalism, bred by her struggles 
against Germany, Russia, and Austria. 
This has given her a feeling of justifi- 
cation in her treatment of her former 
rulers, but a complete Jack of under- 
standing of the resentment of those 
whom she now rules. She sees loom- 
ing beside her the new Russia to whom 
she is bound by geographic and eco- 
nomic imperatives, and whose philoso- 
phy of government she both despises 
and fears. She has large numbers of 
Germans who have long lived within 
her present territory and still plague 
her, and the Polish Corridor has cre- 
ated a source of constant irritation. 
The Lithuanians in the north are un- 
reconciled, and the Ukrainians in the 
south, with a different religion, have a 
traditional hatred for the Poles so 
strong that they did everything possi- 
ble to prevent the Versailles Treaty 
from giving them to Poland. Then 
there is Teschen, over which Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland have been in 
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constant turmoil ever since the estab- 
lishment of the two states. Every one 
of these situations is a threat to 
peace. 

Czechoslovakia is the only present 
country in Central Europe where a free 
spirit can feel at home, but its peace 
and stability are constantly threat- 
ened by its minorities. These are the 
Germans who live along the northern 
and western boundaries and m large 
numbers throughout the Reputlic, and 
the Hungarians in Slovakia wh, aided 
by the strenuous fanaticism of their 
brothers in Hungary, have k2pt the 
tension almost at breaking poiat from 
the day the frontier was d2te:mined. 
The Rothermere press in England has 
added to the ferment by its support of 
the Hungarian claims, and Mussolini, 
who has played with Hungary in his 
political game, recently said that the 
boundaries must be revised in “avor of 


Hungary. In reply, Mr. Bereš, one: 


of the strongest exponents cf peace 
among the statesmen of Euroze, said 
that the only way revisior could be 
made was by force, and if tt were un- 
dertaken Czechoslovakia was prepared 
to meet it with force. This is perhaps 
one of the most menacing sizuations in 
Europe. 


HUNGARY, THE BALKANS, AND AUSTRIA 


Hungary herself is not so much 
disturbed by minorities withir, but is 
a master disturber of tkose with- 
out. There are Hungarian mimorities 
in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Austria. Only the first two 
are serious problems. Hungary’s in- 
tensive propaganda for har original 
territory has been extravage nt and un- 
compromising. The emotional concen- 
tration on: the one issue of recovery of 
territory, without thought cf the prob- 
lems that would then be created, is so 
efficiently cultivated that slight con- 


cessions will not satisfy. 
‘ 


The Balkan states, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Greece, which 
were once the historic symbols of polit- 
ical instability, now constitute one of 
the most harmonious areas of Europe. 
In the past, much of their difficulty 
came from the efforts of the great pow- 
ers to play them against one another 
in the struggle for advantage. They 
are still, however, far from stable in- 
ternally, in part because of their own 
minorities. ‘The most serious problems 
are in Yugoslavia, where the largest 
group, the Serbs, exercises a dictator- 
ship that is primitive and most irritat- 
ing to the Croats and Slovenes, who 
have a much higher cultural level. 
The one unifying force is their hostil- 
ity to Italy. It was here that the 
World War began; but the Govern- 
ment has a long way to travel before 
much of the improvement hoped for 
by the transfer of authority from Aus- 
tria to Serbia is achieved. 

It is in the region bordering on Yugo- 
slavia that Italy is nurturing a hor- 
net’snest. Reference has already been 
made to the treatment of the Germans 
in the Tirol. President Wilson tried 
to forestall the unjustifiable concession 
of Fiume to Italy, but D’Annunzio 
spectacularly appropriated it, and the 
Government has brutally put down 
every demonstration on the part of the 
almost wholly Slavic peoples in the 
hinterland. Yugoslavia is openly pre- 
paring a war machine to answer this 
treatment of a minority. This makes 
a major threat of war. While Albania 
is nominally free, Italy treats her as a 
province of her own, and knows that 
revolt is always imminent. 

Austria has a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion but has no minority problem of 
the sort that 1s found among her neigh- 
bors, though the forces at work from 
Germany may make one out of the 
Jews. The biological mixing with the 
Jews is greater than that of Germany, 
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so that it will be difficult to make the 
l issue clean cut. 


THE JEWISH IssuE 


We have now left in Europe only 
Germany, from whose periphery the 
peace treaty stripped off old minori- 
ties, leaving only Jews and the age-old 
problem of Alsace-Lorraine. The Jews 
belong in a class by themselves as a 
minority. Their solidarity throughout 
the world is based not on allegiance to 
a sovereign state or even to the ex- 
pectation of one, in spite of the Zion- 
ist movement, but on the history and 
traditions of religion and experience. 
Now, for the first time in modern his- 
tory, they are being considered by 
others as a nationality, and consider 
themselves as such. The establish- 
ment of a national project in Palestine, 
even though small and incomplete, 
gives a semblance of justification for 
this position, and thereby puts the 
Jews in the category of a minority in 
every country in which they live. 

This minority status of the Jews, 
which the Germans have to a consider- 
able degree made for themselves out 
of whole cloth, creates a condition not 
found among other minorities, and the 
Jews who have full national rights in 
other countries identify themselves 
with their brothers in the Reich. Long 
and widespread experience with anti- 
Semitism has developed in the Jews a 
technique of resistance and a power 
that have great potentiality for war. 
This expresses itself in solidarity, 
money power, and control of publicity. 
Thanks to the gratuitous classification 
by the Germans of themselves and of 
the Jews as races, the Jews are accept- 
ing the classification and are retaliat- 
ing with the same irrational claims of 
race as are made by the Germans. 
The Jews are characteristically op- 
posed to the use of force, thus differing 
from most minorities; but the pressure 


they bring on Germany from the out- 
side as the result of their economic and 
publicity power may increase the fury 
of the Germans and at the same time 
arouse outside hostility against the 
Germans to the breaking point. 

When we leave Europe we find that 
the Jewish issue raises its head in Pal- 
estine, where the British, responsible 
for the mandate, are defending the 
Jew against the Arab. There is a 
growing rage in the whole Arab world 
that is focused on Palestine. This cor- 
responds in its spread to that of the 
Jews who live outside a given trouble 
area. These two cases are in a degree 
unique in the world, because neither 
looks back to a geographical or histori- 
cal sovereignty. In other words, for 
both of them the geographical location 
of their habitat for the moment is un- 
related to their feeling of solidarity 
and responsibility. Both are assem- 
bling their forces, and the physical 
force that is normal for the Arabs 
makes for war. 


TURKEY AND SYRIA 


The old Turkish Empire was a 
breeder of conflict. Now, with the ex- 
ception of the northern part of Syria, 
where many Turks still live, the pres- 
ent Republic of Turkey is one of the 
least threatening countries of the 
world. By the vigorous surgery that 
transferred the Greeks and the Arme- 
nians out of the country, the matter of 
minorities was so completely disposed 
of that neither at present nor in pros- 
pect is there any issue of minorities. 

Syria, lying between Turkey and 
Palestine, is filled with the seeds of re- 
volt. Now a mandate of France, it 
has a history of conquerors going back 
for thousands of years—the Assyrians, 
the Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans coming in succession, and 
long afterwards, the Turks, the Cru- 


saders, and the Turks again. While 
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the Turks were still there, tre French, 
more than a century ago, began to gain 
certain rights which they used :n such 
a way that the Syrians at the time of 
the peace treaty begged that the man- 
date be given to some courtry other 
than France. In this long period of 
subordination, the Syrians managed to 
form groups which had a degree of 
self-consciousness and autonomy. To 
these potentially insurgent groups are 
added those of a multitude af religious 
communions which in some measure 
run across political divisions and to 
some extent correspond to them; but 
all add to the spirit of confict which 
reached the condition of war a few 
years ago, when the Druses fought 
with desperation. For the tame, insur- 
rection is quelled; but throug iout Syria 
there is no stilling the desire to be free 
like other nations. 


Britrrso POSSESSIONS ant KOREA 


Notwithstanding the great contribu- 
tion that Great Britain has given the 
world, it becomes increasingly evident 
that wherever British dominion is ex- 
ercised over people who are not Eng- 
lish, there troubleis brewing. It makes 
no difference whether this influence 
falls upon people who are an mtegral 
part of the Empire or nomiazally free, 
as Iraq, Arabia, and Egypt. All are 
girding their loins against Erglend. 


India can hardly be called a minor- 
ity problem, since its numbers are 
many times those of the English, but — 
its relation to the Government is that 
of a minority. There is now a continu- 
ing revolution in India which may tax 
the powers of the Empire to the ex- 
treme; it is significant that India is 
being closely watched by all subject 
peoples around the world. This ap- 
plies especially to the Dutch posses- 
sions in Java and Sumatra, and to 
those of the French in Indo-China. 

The only other badly festering sore 
is Korea, whose relation to Japan is 
similar to that of the Irish to the Eng- 
lish in the time of greatest repression. 
It is perhaps little heard of, but the 
Koreans are only biding their time, and 
they are doing it with great impatience. 

Some day minorities will assert 
themselves in Africa, but for the pres- 
ent the menace seems to be acute only 
in the areas we have discussed. A so- 
lution of the whole problem can come 
only as the result of the application of 
the principles being used in the Soviet 
Union; but conditions are vastly more 
complicated in Middle Europe because 
of the stereotyped attitudes which 
only time can break. Consciousnéss 
that the present menace of minorities 
is based on irrationality and injustice 
is the beginning of wisdom. 
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Economic Nationalism and War 


By F. CYR JAMES 


XACTLY a century ago, during 
the depressed thirties and the 
hungry forties that were the aftermath 
of the Napoleonic war, a small group 
of men headed by John Bright and 
Richard Cobden were urging the 
voters of England to establish as a 
political reality the ideal of an inter- 
national economy that had already 
been well portrayed in the writings of 
economists from Adam Smith and the 
Physiocrats up to Ricardo. The Eng- 
land that this small band of idealists 
set out to convert was still wearing 
the protectionist mantle woven during 
the imperialistic era that began with 
the War of the Spanish Succession and 
the Seven Years War; and the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, with its promise of 
cheap bread for the large and hungry 
population of the industrial cities, 
marked the beginning of a new era. 
That legislative decision was the foun- 
dation stone on which the economic 
fabric of the nineteenth-century world 
was reared. 


PROSPERITY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


From the material economic view- 
point, the latter half of the nineteenth 
century constituted a phenomenal pe- 
riod of enlarged wealth and growing 
prosperity. For the first time in hu- 
man history it could be said with truth 
that man “held the world in fee,” and 
the income derived from that vassal- 
age was staggering, both in its aggre- 
gate size and in the diversity of the 
goods and services that it comprised. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws was 
significant of more than the cheapen- 
ing of the price of bread in England. 
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It was the beginning of a movement, 
warmly espoused by that ill-fated 
monarch Louis Napoleon and strong 
enough to inspire the formation of the 
Zollverein, which was based upon a 
recognition of the economic principle 
that different nations had peculiar ad- 
vantages in the production of specific 
goods and services. No man, if he 
were left free to make the choice, would 
import goods from abroad unless he 
could obtain possession of them in that 
way more cheaply than he could pur- 
chase them in the domestic market. 
Moreover, no country could continue 
to import foreign goods and services 
unless it exported domestic products in 
quantities adequate to pay for them. 
It was apparent, therefore, that by 
producing and exporting those goods 
in regard to which it had the greatest 
natural advantages, and importing 
from abroad all the other things that 
it desired, a country could obtain an 
infinitely larger quantity of goods and 
services to distribute among its inhab- 
itants as the reward of their labor. 
The ideal was designed to appeal to 
the economic selfishness of the man in 
the street by offering him a better 
standard of living than he could other- 
wise attain. 

In these troubled days of the twen- 
tieth century, when the world follows 
after more refined psychological con- 
cepts, like Aryanism and the self-de- 
termination of small peoples (ideals so 
refined that their rarefaction defies 
simple definition or facile application), 
the straightforward and selfish materi- 
alism that underlies the laissez faire 
économy of the nineteenth century ap- 
pears crude and primitive. Yet, if one 
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takes the trouble to read those monu- 
mental Victorian biographies of Rich- 
ard Cobden, Lord Morley, or John 
Bright——-the apostles of economic in- 
ternationalism—the men do nct ap- 
pear to be of cruder clay than our 
modern knights in shining arnor who 
preside over the destinies of nations. 
Moreover, it must be frankly ac- 
knowledged that, despite the inequal- 
itiés in the distribution of wealth 
which marred the perfection of the 
nineteenth-century picture, ~he lead- 
ers of that age did, through the eco- 
nomic development of the whole world, 
succeed in their ambition of anlarging 
the real income of prince and pauper 
alike. Even though we consider the 
ideal to have been a low one—an intel- 
lectual criticism with which many vic- 
tims of the present depression would 
find it hard to agree—we must admit 
that it was capable of attainment, 


and that the goal was pleasant when’ 


attained. 


~ 


Tas RESURGENCE or NATIONALISM. 


We are, however, considering the re- 
lationship between economic national- 
ism and war, and it has been suggested 
by some writers that the prewar ideals 
of an international economy contained 
the seeds of the holocaust that raged 
from 1914 to 1918 and has continued 
to smolder right up to the present time. 
Admittedly the World War fcllowed 
the development of internat.onal eco- 
nomic ideals, but the above argument 
will not hold water even in the weak 
sense of a post hoc ergo preptzr hoc. 
Between the fifties and sixties, whén 
the ideals of Cobden were b2inz most 
widely practiced, and the dazk days of 
1914, there intervened anotker period. 
From the time of the war between Aus- 
tria and Prussia until the assassination 
of an almost unknown man at an un- 
heard-of place called Sarajevo, politi- 
cal nationalism was resurgent. 

The bases of political nationaligm, 


and the proximate causes of its erup- 
tion at different periods, have been the 
subject of a'go0d many books, and it is 
impossible to attempt analysis of them 
within the confines of this article. We 
can readily admit, however, that polit- 
ical nat onalism and economic interna- 
tionalism are fundamentally opposed 
to each other. Economic internation- 
alism cares nothing about the color of 
the flag that flies over a farm or a fac- 
tory as long as the produce of that 
farm or factory can be freely obtained 
in exckange for goods produced in 
other areas. It is crassly material, and 
is concerned only about the problem of 
getting the largest quantity and the 
greates= variety of goods in return for 
the expenditure of a given amount of 
produczive effort. Probably it would 
admit zhe benefits of a single world- 
wide political empire, since the exist- 
ence o: national frontiers, even in a 
world devoted to laissez faire, do im- 
pose SGme minor inconveniences upon 
international trade; but apart from 
that refinement it would care little 
whether the world were sleeping un- 
der twenty flags or two thousand, nor 
would it pay much attention to their 
color or design. ‘They would, in fact, 
be no more important than the em- 
blems of the several states comprised 
in the Union, very few of which we 
ever remember. 

Suck an attitude of mind is heresy 
to the disciple of political nationalism 
—to the imperialist as he came to be 
called ~oward the end of the nineteenth 
century. To him the flag that flies 
over h-s home is sacred. He will speak 
of it wth bated breath and he will rise 
to salcte it when called upon to do so 
m puklc places. He is the embodi- 
ment cf patriotism, which Dr. Johnson 
was net entirely wrong in defining as 
“the lest resort of scoundrels.” 

Perkaps sentimental flag waving is 
not dangerous in itself, but it soon 
grows into a desire to see that flag fly- 
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ing from as many polés as possible in 
all parts of the world. England fought 
the Boers for that ideal, and Mr. Kip- 
ling hymned the praises of a flag that 
was always in the sunshine. But Eng- 
land did nothing more than demon- 
strate, rather inefficiently on the 
whole, the spirit that was moving 
every important nation on the face of 
the earth with the single, sensible, ex- 
ception of China. 

When flag waving has reached that 
stage, it begins to cut at the roots of 
economic internationalism. Itreplaces 
the materialistic idea of a full belly by 
the higher psychology of sacrifice to 
intangible ideals. If new poles are to 
be set up around the world, on which 
to fly the flag, an army and a navy 
are necessary to deal with unappreci- 
ative natives who do not immediately 
acquire a full perception of the honor 
thus conferred upon them. Armies 
and navies cost money, and leave less 
of the national income free for the 
purchase of other luxuries. Moreover, 
_ since the partition of Africa and the 

peaceful penetration of China, all the 
available flagposts of the world are 
defended by fairly strong armies and 
navies, so that any further attempt by 
a single country to enlarge the area 
over which its emblem flies would in- 
volve a rather serious war. 

At that point imperialism kills eco- 
nomic internationalism. A country 
that fears a war (because every war is 
always forced upon each of the reluc- 
tant contenders, who merely defend 
what they think they are equitably 
entitled to) will naturally wish to pro- 
duce under its own flag as large a part 
as possible of the goods and services 
that it consumes. Economic self-suf- 
ficiency, the ability to grow all the food 
needed to maintain the population in a 
state of sacrificial satisfaction and to 
produce all the munitions considered 
essential to the successful prosecution 
of a war, is the logical goal of imperi- 


alism and the absolute contradiction 
of international economic ideals. Eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency had gone far to 
destroy the ideals of Cobden long be- 
fore it precipitated the World War. 


Postwar NATIONALIST 
MANIFESTATIONS 


Despite the political idealism of 
President Wilson and the machinery of 
the League of Nations that it inspired, 
the great nations of the world have 
frankly espoused the doctrines of eco- 
nomic nationalism since the war, 
and, in many cases, set as their goal a 
condition of economic self-sufficiency. 
Whether this development is to be re- 
garded as a reaction from the strain of 
international coöperation among the 
belligerents during the war, or as the 
product of an intense fear of future 
wars, does not immediately concern us. 
These are problems for the psycholo- 
gist, perhaps even for the neurologist, 
and there are enough problems in the 
field of economics to occupy our at- 
tention. Let us therefore confine our 
analysis to the weapons of economic 
nationalism as they have been used 
since 1920, and to the effects of that 
usage upon the present and future 
peace of the world. 

First of all, we are confronted at the 
present time by a variety of obstacles 
totrade more numerous and more com- 
plicated in their nature than anything 
experienced in any previous era of hu- 
man history. All the new countries 
that emerged from the war with a flag 
and a frontier of their own have set 
out to erect along that frontier a tariff 
barrier high enough to compel most of 
their nationals to purchase goods pro- 
duced under the cover of the revered 
flag. Nor have the older countries 
been slow to follow suit; so that the 
economic world is today intersected by 
innumerable tariff walls that prevent 
the flow of goods from one country to 
another, and therefore enable the citi- 
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zens of the countries concerned to 
console themselves for the material 
lowering of their standard of liv.ng by 
the spiritual satisfaction of knowing 
that almost all the articles tha: they 
consume have been produced by the 
labor of their fellow countrymen. 


Quotas and embargoes 


But the process does not stop there. 
‘Tariffs are an old-fashioned w2apon, 
and they must be reénforced by the 
more scientific devices of the twentieth 
century. Early in the game ft became 
common to resort to quotas and em- 
bargoes. Foreign countries were Im- 
formed that they might send so much 
and no more of a given product to the 
country in question, or, In some cases, 
an embargo was imposed that prohib- 
ited all importation from a spacified 
country or in the case of a par-icular 
product. 

Usually, however, the decision has 
not been stated so bluntly as thet. It 
is true that France placed a Lmitation 
upon the number of Americar avtomo- 
biles that might be imported into that 
country in any year, but the United 
States did not crudely prohib.t the im- 
portation of watches and cheese from 
‘Switzerland. Instead of doing that, 
the United States imposed sanitary 
regulations requiring imported zheese 
to be accompanied by a certificate that 
could not possibly be given ir tke vast 
majority of cases, while the simple cus- 
toms requirements that all foreign ma- 
chinery must carry the name bf the 
country of origin stamped in letters of 
a certain size precluded the importa- 
tion into America of all bu- a small 
portion of the Swiss watches that had 
been sent here previously. 

Moreover, to augment these refined 
and scientific devices, the machinery of 
the press and the advertising profes- 
sion has been enlisted to make tke pur- 
chase of domestic goods a matter of 


high patriotic principle. To “buy Brit- 
ish” js >ne of the essential elements in 
the worship of the flag. 


Migration 

Simitar impediments have been im- 
posed by many countries to the free 
movement of labor and of capital funds 
—the generative forces which, even 
more than the freedom of trade, accel- 
erated the economic development of 
the world during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Countries like the United States, 
which previously encouraged immigra- 
tion in order to benefit from the in- 
creased skill and numerical strength 
thus iw parted to its industrial popula- 
tion, now impose severe restrictions 
upon tke number of persons that may 
enter each year-—presumably inspired 


by the allacy that the amount of work 


to be done is limited, and that if new 
workers come in from abroad, existing 
workers will necessarily be thrown out 
of their jobs. 

On the other hand, countries of emi- 
gration, like Italy and Germany, are 
now anxious to keep their sons and 
daughtars at home in order to build up 
as large a population as possible, and 
when a woman gives birth to a child 
in a Reman trolley car (or anywhere 
else for that matter) there is public 
rejoicirg! 

To an unbiased observer it would 
seem that since the standard of living 
in Italy and Germany is already lower 
than that in the United States, one 
policy >r the other must be economi- 
cally indefensible; but it is futile to ex- 
pect economic nationalism to follow 
the rules of logic. i 


Capita movements 


Nor are capital movements in any 
greater favor! Once it'was thought 
that the debtor country benefited from 
the use of foreign capital that it would 
have required many years of domestic 
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saving to produce, and that the cred- 
itor country reaped a rich reward in 
the annual importations of foreign 
goods and services that it received by 
way of interest and sinking-fund pay- 
ments on the foreign bonds in the 
portfolios of its nationals. That was 
another of the erroneous impressions 
current in the nineteenth century. To- 
day we know that it is undesirable to 
receive payments in the form of goods 
and services, and since we do not wish 
to encourage the habit of default, the 
purchase of foreign securities must be 
strongly discouraged. Moreover, the 
debtor countries have become some- 
what worried about the necessity for 
making future repayments, and about 
the effect of these upon a slowly dimin- 
ishing balance of international pay- 
ments, so that many of them have 
taken steps to restrict the borrowing 
of foreign capital funds. 


Foreign exchange 


Finally, during the years of crisis 
and depression since 1929, many na- 
tions have reénforced all the other pro- 
tective measures by deliberate control 
and manipulation of the foreign ex- 
changes. In the primitive stage of 
economic thinking characteristic of 
our grandfathers, it was felt that free- 
dom of the foreign exchange market 
was of the utmost importance, since 
fluctuations in the external value of a 
country’s currency served as a useful 
indicator of economic disequilibria, 
and so facilitated the task of those re- 
sponsible for the formulation and ex- 
ecution of a monetary policy. 

Since the war we have rediscovered 
the knowledge, utilized long ago by Sir 
Thomas Gresham in his manipulation 
of the Flemish exchange for Edward 
VI, that the foreign exchange value of 
a currency can be controlled if all deal- 
ings in it are placed in the hands of a 
central authority with sufficient power 


to prohibit any foreign payments that 
might cause a deviation from the de- 
sired rate. That of itself would be a 
serious obstacle to international trade, 
but it has been improved upon by 
policies designed to bring about a de- 
liberate depreciation of the national 
monetary unit in the foreign exchange 
market for the purpose of temporarily 
stimulating the ‘export trade. The 
financial purists of an earlier genera- 
tion would have been dismayed at the 
German sale of paper marks in 1922 
and horrified at the American sale of 
paper dollars in terms of gold in 1933, 
not only because of the serious eco- 
nomic repercussions of such policies ` 
upon foreign countries, but also be- 
cause they represent the discarding of 
that foundation stone of an interna- 
tional economy, a stable international 
monetary system. 


Fricrion or Economic NATIONALISM 


Those people who believe that in- 
direct taxation is less painful than a 
direct levy of equal size have some- 
times suggested that the scientific 
weapons of modern economic national- 
ism are less dangerous to the peace of 
the world than the older, cruder, habits 
of mercantilism. Centuries of human 
experience have taught us that the 
monopolizing of markets and the at- 
tempts to control important sources of 
vital raw materials are prolific of much 
international discord. The bellicose 
desire for Eastern spices and American 
gold in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries does not differ very much 
from the prewar German theory that 
she was being hemmed in by England 
and other great commercial powers 
who would not allow that degree of 
expansion to Germany to which she 
considered herself entitled. Nor, par- 
enthetically, does it differ greatly from 
the popular sentiment current today in 
countries that find themselves suffer- 
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ing from the tariff experimen-:s cf their 
neighbors. 

But as a matter of fact it cen well be 
contended that the scientifiz protec- 
tionist devices of the twentiet. cen- 
tury cause a larger amount cf friction 
than the cruder methods that pre- 
ceded them. Although the d:minu- 
ton, through tariffs, of the marke‘s of 
an exporting nation presents a serious 
problem, it is much less serious than 
the situation created in a growing 
debtor nation by the sudden cessation 
cf the flow of new capital funds. Eco- 
nomic depression results in the first 
case, but in the second, depression 
‘leads rapidly, through default and 
economic bankruptcy, into caaos. It 
would be interesting, to cite but one 
example, to discover by a careful study 
cf the recent history of Germary and 
Austria how large a share of raspon- 
sibility for the present situation rests 
upon those who supplied capital in 
uneconomically large amounts for a 
short period and then cut off the flow 
entirely! 

Again, there can be no dcubt that 
the present habit of negotialinz spe- 
cific trade agreements between coun- 
tries, with its necessity for haggling 
and bargaining to exclude cthar na- 
tions from the advantages bestowed 
tpon: the favored parties, zauses a 
great deal more friction ameng com- 
mercial nations than was ever pro- 
cuced by the cruder use of ncreased 
tariff rates tempered only by en almost 
universal most-favored-natior. clause. 

The most insidious device is. Low- 
ever, the most dangerous in its affects 
upon international harmony and good 
will. Foreign exchange regulation, to- 
gether with the standstill agreements, 
moratoria, and manipulative devices 
that accompany it, is probably respon- 
sible for a larger share of the present 
international ill will than any other 
single weapon in the armory cf eco- 
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nomic nationalism. Americans were 
never pleased over the German mora- 
torum but they are distinctly an- 
noyed when other countries succeed in 
extracūng payments that are denied to 
American bondholders. No country at 
the London Economie Conference in 
1933 received with enthusiasm the in- 
credible message that President Roose- 
velt sert to them from the Amberjack, 
but the nations of the gold bloc have 
become even more embittered by the 
falling price levels and the aug- 
mentec depression that they suffered 
when America adopted the gold-buy- 
ing poLcy recommended by Professor 
Warrer! 

Moreover, in the case of all these 
supposedly scientific and delicate in- 
struments of policy, the advantages 
that are gained from their use seem 
utterly trivial when compared with the 
economic and psychological losses that 
they impose on other countries. One 
is unconsciously reminded of the car- 
toons 2f Mr. Heath Robinson, in 
which the hero Gf that be the appro- 
priate designation) always invents an 
impossibly complicated apparatus to 
perform a very simple function—al- 
though in this case we have to remem- 
ber thet the resultant benefit to the 
inventcr is small, while every part of 
the machine may impose disadvantage 
or hardship upon other nations. Is it 
strange that modern economic nation- 
alism should cause friction? 


Cost oF Economic NATIONALISM 


But f continuous friction increases 
the possibility of war, it tends to be 
reénforzed by a growing realization of 
the cost of economic nationalism. The 
very need for tariffs and other protec- 
tive devices, so pathetically and em- 
phatically declared by the business 
men of every country, is clearly an 
indicatzon of the fact that many 
commodities could be purchased more 
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cheaply abroad than they can be pro- 
duced at home. To exclude foreign 
goods and concentrate upon domestic 
production, therefore, implies higher 
costs and a reduced annual output of 
goods and services in return for a given 
expenditure of human energy. Eco- 
nomic nationalism reduces the size of 
the real national income, and the sanc- 
tifying touch of the national flag on 
the goods consumed must compensate 
for the absence of the variety that can 
be achieved only as a result of active 
international intercourse. 

Naturally, the cost of such policies is 
in reverse proportion to the size of the 
country adopting them. The United 
States might well bear the burden 
for several years without undue dis- 
comfort, whereas Belgium or Luxem- 
bourg—to say nothing of Latvia or 
Monaco—could not long survive such 
an imposition. 

But in every case there is a burden 
of increased cost to be borne, and it 
is undertaken only with the desire to 
render the country self-sufficient in 
time of war! . Despite all the ingenious 
political slogans that are used to hide 
this fact, it stands out clearly in its 
naked ruggedness as soon as one 
probes below the surface. How long, 
therefore, can the enthusiasm of false 
patriotism inspire the people of the 
world to a continuing sacrifice that 
bears no fruit? How long will they be 
content to propitiate the gods with- 
out invoking them? How long can 
we expect that statesmen, harassed by 
economic problems to which economic 
nationalism offers no solution, will be 
strong enough to refuse the specious 
popularity of war-time leadership? 

These questions cannot be answered 
very optimistically at’ present, unless 
the oracle should choose to reply 
through the mouths of those who hold 
substantial blocks of armament secu- 
rities and rejoice in the shallowest 


of hedonistic philosophies. Nor does 
what we know of economic national- 
ism assure us that the answer will 
become more pleasing as It grows 
clearer. 


Tur RIDDLE oF THE FUTURE 


Life depends upon adaptation to en- 
vironment. The passing of the Dino- 
saurs and the continuance of man 
should’ have taught those of us who 
have time to think that mere physical 
power offers no assurance of immortal- 
ity. (But perhaps thinking is out of 
fashion in a world where prison and the 
firing squad await those who are trea- 
sonable enough to doubt the wisdom 
of dictatorial governments.) Adapta- 
tion is no easy process, yet mankind 
for almost two centuries has been do- 
ing its best to change the whole en- 
vironment of human life without once 
stopping to consider the solution of 
the problems of living thereby created. 
As Mr. H. M. Tomlinson remarked 
sadly in one of his recent books: 


Our men of business are unaware that all 
the complexity of the Europe we know has 
developed in fewer years than it took the 
prehistoric nomads of the steppes to learn 
that horses could be mounted. The civili- 
zation, of industrial science, nevertheless, is 
so recent a curiosity that it has expanded 
over the earth in fewer years than it took 
Egypt to fill the tombs of a dynasty or two. 


Nobody will deny that this indus- 
trial civilization holds out to mankind 
the hope of a standard of living—and 
of life—undreamed of until recently. 
But the preservation of our civiliza- 
tion depends upon the ability to grow 
out of the habits of thought bred in 
medieval cloisters and petty principal- 
ities. A world civilization depends 
upon world intercourse: the perma- 
nence of an arch depends upon the 
stones resting upon one another satis- 
factorily—not upon a dramatic strug- 
gle for the keystone position. 
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To the student of human evolution 
there can be but one answer to the 
problems created by economic nation- 
alism. It stands out as brutally as 
the writing that Daniel interpreted, 
and perhaps its meaning may become 
the same before many decades have 
passed. Mankind must learn t coöp- 
erate in the organization of Nature and 
the occupation of the world: in the 
face of major wars our cvilization 
would have no more chance of perma- 
nence than the wistful drear. of Baby- 
lon. Economic nationalism does not 
meet the challenge! 

We do not need, however, £ series 
of new and enthusiastic organizations 
composed of people who will attend 
dinners and pass resolutions censuring 
the activities of Mr. Hitler or sympa- 
thizing with the Chinese vietims of a 
war they did not seek. We have too 
many organizations designed tc tell 
other people how to marage their 
own affairs—particularly when those 
people are foreigners so far away that 
one can advise them withouz the need 
for studying their conditions very 
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closely. An organized world is com- 
posed of well-organized communities. 
An eficient League of Nations de- 
pends ultimately upon honest and ef- 
ficient municipal government at home 
-sincs it is hopeless to attempt to rule 
the wcrld when we have not seriously 
attacked the problem of governing our 
own community! An international 
economy cannot be achieved until we 
have grown beyond the mentality that 
inaugurates—-or is influenced by—an 
advertising campaign to “buy at your 
neightorhood store.” 

Since selfishness is probably the most 
powertul human motive, there is hope 
of a satisfactory solution. Interna- 
tional economic intercourse is to the 
selfish economic interest of nine tenths 
of the people in the world; and once - 
they realize that fact, we may find a 
startling change in both domestic and 
international affairs. Perhaps the chill 
matertalists of the past century were 
wiser after all than the sacrificial en- 
thusiasts who would drive us (like 
Gadar2ne swine) toward lofty but sul- 
cidal ideals. 
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The International Armament Industry | 


By H. C. ENGELBRECHT 


SURVEY of present world condi- 
tions shows that we are in the 
midst of a frantic campaign of increas- 
‘ing armaments. This is due to vari- 
ous causes. The League of Nations 
has shown a distressing ineptitude as 
an agency of peace, and Japan and 
Germany have thumbed their noses at 
Geneva without appreciably damaging 
results. The old trust in arms as the 
only road to security is seeing a dan- 
gerous revival. Moreover, Germany 
and Japan are widely thought of as 
a definite threat to European and 
_Asiatic peace, and every form of arma- 
ment has multiplied as a result. Fur- 
thermore, the “killing machines” of 
the World War period have become 
~ definitely obsolete, and new and more 
terrible war machines have taken their 
place. Disarmament efforts and finan- 
cial strmgency have kept many na- 
tions from replacing their outdated 
war implements, but now a world-wide 
war scare and the definite breakdown 
of disarmament efforts have led them 
to disregard all other considerations, 
and the arms factories everywhere are 
working night and day in order to 
supply the latest weapons to panic- 
stricken governments. 


ARMAMENTS oF Many NATIONS 


World Events, that useful little 
pocket periodical, recently summa- 
rized this mad race for arms in an 
article called “The Dance of Death.” 
The details are illuminating. 

Australia: Plans for four new cruis- 
ers, five destroyers, replacements, 
added air force; Government making 
more anti-aircraft guns, small arms, 
and ammunition than ever before. 
Plans discussed for colonizing thou- 


sands of German Jews as “defense 
colonies.” z 

Austria: Arming feverishly with aid 
of Mussolini, dictatorship having 
opened smooth arms route to Hun- 
gary. 

Belgium: Orders for army boots 
keeping factories at capacity; repres- 
sive measures voted to silence arms 
critics; 600,000,000 Belgian francs be- 
ing spent for frontier fortification. 

China: General von Seeckt, creator 
of German postwar army, called to 
China to organize the country in a 
military way; ban on all anti-war films 
throughout the country. 

Great Britain: Sham maneuvers 
demonstrate naval vulnerability 
against air attack, but Admiralty de-, 
mands 25 battle cruisers at $25,000,000 
each; three canals advocated as de- 
fense measure; secret mine-layer de- 
veloped; new airplane first to fire 
shells; gas experiments proceeding 
apace; bombers perfected, guided by 
radio. 

France: 25,000 gas shelters erected 
in Paris; increase of planes to 6,000; 
new gas mask provided for army and 
advertised freely in stores and press; 
air “invincibility” planned at cost of 
8 billion francs. 

Germany: Munitions and chemical 
plants going full blast; military and 
semi-military appropriations increased 
to 749,462,600 marks; school children 
trained in throwing wooden hand 
grenades. 

Italy: Selected groups of boys given 
machine gun training; nine heavy and 
ten light cruisers under construction 
or just completed; 2,000,000 boys to 
get Fascist military training. 

Japan: Young girls present airplane 
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detector to army, costing $1000; new 
naval program calls for two amcraft 
carriers, two light cruisers, fourteen 
destroyers, six submarines, and many 
small torpedo boats. 

Soviet Russia: Repeated army dem- 
onstrations in cities; poison gas “aid 
rehearsals; youth gas brigades; girl 
machine gunners; heavy troop and 
airplane concentration in Far East; 
double-tracking of Trans-Siberian 
Bailroad; establishment of m:-ltary 
districts in Siberia and Far East. 

United States: Billion dolar naval 
hill; chemical plants ready for instant 
conversion into poison gas “accories; 
preparedness bill more tha couble 
that of 1913; ominous display of naval 
maneuvers; plans for Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units in 85 more high 
schools and 22 more colleges. 

These items from an appallng world 
picture give some idea as tc what is 
happening. Enormous new business 
has come to the armament ndustry. 
Every index shows that tie great 
arms companies have added thou- 
sands of workers, that arnaments 
stocks have gone up sharply, and that 
profits are increasing. Wha; compa- 
ries are these? What is tkeir tusi- 
ress? Where are they locatec? What 
percentage of their total procuc:icn is 
war material? An answer to these 
cuestions will give a clearer under- 
standing of modern war anc modern 
armaments. 


Tae Arms INDUSTRY 


The armament industry hes not al- 
ways been the same. In its infancy 
it was rather primitive, producing the 
simple weapons used in taiat age: 
swords, suits of armor, joustimg lances, 
and similar ponderosities. Urfertu- 
nately, the age of science. which has 
done so much to make life more com- 
fortable has also made wa- “scien- 
tific.” War being one of -zhe chief 


preoccupations of governments, the 
process of invention and the develop- 
ment cf technology frequently ap- 
peared jirst in the war industries. 

Gunpowder and guns came first. A 
simple formula for explosives and a 
primiti~e gun which changed through 
the centuries remained almost the only 
necessities demanded of the arms mak- 
ers. With the rise of the industrial 
revolut-on this situation changed rap- 
idly. Wew formulas for gunpowder 
were found, and new and terribly de- 
structive explosives were placed in the 
service of Mars. ‘This demand for ex- 
plosives involved the chemical indus- 
try in war. 

The steel industry became similarly 
embroiked. New developments in the 


_ technology of steel production were at. 


once employed in the making of guns 
and canunons. When ships began to 
be armor-plated, and especially when 
they were built entirely of steel, the 
importance of the iron and steel manu- 
facture*s in war increased enormously. 
When tanks and infantry shields were 
adopted as an answer to the machine 
gun and trench warfare, steel became 
supreme in the war industries. 

Since the World War the airplane 
makers and the new chemical industry 
have begun to contest the supremacy 
of steel The phenomenal rise of the 
airplane is a miracle of modern science. 
In 190£ Bleriot created a sensation by 
fiying ecross the English Channel; in 
1933 Viley Post made a solo flight 
around. the world in seven days. In 
1909, seventy-five miles an hour was a 
record for flying; in 1934, records of 
more than five hundred miles an hour 
have been achieved. The diversion of 
this marvel of human ingenuity to mil- 
itary purposes is a tragedy, and it has 
placed the aircraft manufacturers in 
the forefront of the war industries. 
The next war will certainly be “in the 
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The new chemistry has also been 
appropriated by war. Poison gases in 
war have been used intermittently for 
centuries, but the systematic develop- 
ment of military poison gases is a new 
phenomenon. The various problems 
involved, such as the distribution of 
the gases at the points desired, adjust- 
ment to weather conditions, the vari- 
ous methods of “gassing,” and the 
need for guarding against poisoning 
one’s own army, all made necessary a 
special branch of the chemical indus- 
try. Shells were filled. with gas and 
their explosion was timed to wreak 
havoc among the distant enemy; 
methods had to be found of projecting 
poison gas from airplanes; the weight 
and penetrative action of gases had 
to be considered, and the gases avail- 
able for certain kinds of attack had 
to be carefully studied. ‘Thus chemis- 
try became a leader in modern war- 
fare. 


Orner War [INDUSTRIES 


- Many other industries were also 
drawn into the vortex. Raw materi- 
als became highly important, particu- 
larly nickel, copper, bauxite (for alu- 
minum), lead, and so forth. Then 
mining became a war industry. 

Scientific instruments are the eyes 
and ears of modern warfare. Range 
finders, sighters, periscopes, search- 
lights, telescopes, airplane detectors, 
and a thousand other scientific in- 
struments have become essential in 
modern fighting. Thus the scientific 
instrument industry must also be 
listed in the war category. 

To the battleships, cruisers, aircraft 
carriers, and torpedo boats, the sub- 
marine has been added, and shipbuild- 
ing, too, has become a war industry. 

The automobile industry is another 
essential. Without it the modern 
mechanized army would lose its feet, 
and tanks would be unable to nullify 


the machine gun. Oil and gasoline 
and rubber are further essentials in 
mechanized warfare. - 

In a wider sense the entire economic 
life of a country must be counted as 
war industry. Armies need shoes, uni- 
forms, bread, vegetables, and meat, 
tents or wooden and cement camps, 
and countless tools like shovels, picks, 
hammers, and wheelbarrows. Rail- 
road transportation and shipping are 
of supreme importance. Banking 
facilities must make available the fi- 
nances of war. The medical profes- 
sion also must “do its part.” The the- 
ater, welfare institutions, and the 
church have served in keeping up the 
morale of the troops. What an enor- 
mous institution is modern war, and 
what vast resources—scientific, eco- 
nomic, social, and religious—are being 
placed in its service! 

It must be obvious from this analy- 
sis that there is no sharp demarcation 
between war industries and peace in- 
dustries. Steel, shipbuilding, aircraft 
making, chemicals, automobiles, and 
the rest are essential peace industries; 
they are also the heart of the arma- 
ment industry. This fact makes the 
problem presented by the arms makers 
exceedingly difficult and complicated. 
More than that, most arms manufac- 
turers have diversified their output in 
such a way that they are not wholly 
dependent on military products for 
business success. The proportion: dif- 
fers widely, from a normal 2 per cent 
of the Du Pont company to a normal 
40 or 50 per cent of Vickers-Arm- 
strong. Finally, it should be noted 
that many industries devoted exclu- 
sively to peaceful manufacture can 
readily be diverted to war-time use. 
This is true especially of machine tool 
factories and the manufacturers of 
varnishes, paints, perfumes, artificial 
ice, fertilizers, celluloid, photographic 
apparatus, and a host of others. 
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Tue Arms CoMPANIDS 


Since the manufacture of modern 
armaments is a process which involves 
high technical skill, the great arms 
companies are all situated in tre righly 
developed industrial countries. It is 
interesting to note, however, that with 
the recent drive for national econamic 
self-sufficiency or Autarkie, many of 
the non-industrial nations are begin- 
ning to establish native armament in- 
dustries. Foreign experts are im- 
ported to supervise the erection of gun 
factories, chemical plants, and so forth, 
and to train the technical stat needed 
in the operation of these “accories. 
The trend is significant, thoigh It is 
dificult to say how far it has de- 


.veloped. The practice of placing 


branch factories in countries which 
have no arms industry and which de- 
mand armaments is also extensive. 
These branch factories are eagerly 
sought by the home governments, and 
they have virtual contracts for regu- 
lar orders from the governmeats. 

The names of the greet arms 
companies are gradually kecoming 
familiar everywhere. Vickers-Arm- 
strong is the leader in Great Britain 
and in the British Dominions. Its 
branch factories circle the globe. It 
builds and: equips battleshins com- 
pletely in its factories and wharves. 
Its French counterpart is Schneider, 
known in Europe generally as Creusot. 
Schneider’s empire stretches over Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, and its chief 
branch factory is Skoda in Czechoslo- 
vakia—another octopus with hany 
tentacles. Germany’s Krupp is again 
at work in defiance of the peace tresty, 
while Bofors in Sweden is generally 
considered a branch factory of Krupp, 
and as such has done a thrivmg busi- 
ness in the last decade. Belgium and 
Switzerland have. various small com- 
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panies, many of them owned by for- 
eign capital, making chiefly small 
arms. The Spanish shipyards and 
small arms makers frequently get 
orders from South America, though 
Spain Lerself buys most of her arma- 
ments zebroad. 

Japans armament industry is 
largely a Government monopoly. 
The Japan Steel Works adds to the 
war resources of the Government, and 
Mitsui works in close collaboration 
with Vickers. Japan lacks raw ma- 
terials, and this need has been only 
partially supplied by the conquest of 
Manchiria. The acquisition of Mon- 
gola, Lowever, would make Nippon 
indeperdent of foreign supplies. 
Neither has the Soviet- Union neglected 
its armament industry in its program 
of industrialization. Gradually Rus- 
sian creftsmen are acquiring the skill 
required in producing all forms of mod- 
ern war weapons; but imports are still 
considerable, and many a branch fac- 
tory of “oreign origin still supplements 
the inedequate technology of the 
“workes’ homeland.” The United 
States thas a number of industrial 
giants which specialize in certain 
forms cf armament: steel companies 
like Bethlehem Steel and others, ship- 
builders like New York Shipbuilding 
Company, Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Company, and so forth. 

All these companies are essentially 
steel wcrks. “To them must be added 
the great chemical companies: Du 
Pont in the United States, I. C. I. in 
Great Eritain, 1. G. Farben Industrie 
in Germany, Kuhlmann in France, the 
Aussige> Verein in Czechoslovakia, 
and a growing number of dye and 
rayon pants in Italy. 

The aircraft makers are at their best 
in Great Britain and the United States. 
These two apparently produce the best 
airplane engines, which are in demand 
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everywhere, particularly in Russia, 
China, and Germany. 

Not one of these various steel, air- 
craft, or chemical companies is en- 
gaged in the exclusive manufacture of 
war materials. In times of peace the 
highest ratio of production of military 
products is probably 50 per cent. In 
times of war practically all their out- 
put is military, but this applies also to 
countless other factories which nor- 
mally manufacture no armaments 
whatever. Still, 50 per cent is a heavy 
margin, sufficient to make these com- 
panies exceedingly active in securing 
orders for war materials. 

After these preliminaries, it is time 
to ask a few pointed questions as to 
the relationship between the arms in- 
dustry and war. Are the arms makers 
the chief war makers? Do they have 
a special stake in war? Are they 
powerful enough in the councils of 
government to determine political 
policies? . Do their intrigues endanger 
the peace of the world? 


ÅRE Arms MAKERS THE CHIEF CAUSE 
oF War? 


No greater disservice could be ren- 
dered the cause of peace than to brand 
the armament industry as the chief 
or sole cause of war. Itis natural and 
very human to desire a “villain” in a 
given situation. It is easy to get peo- 
` ple interested and even excited over 
a “devil.” But modern life is much 
too complex for such simple answers. 
Fighting a “villain” may be pleasing 
and excellent propaganda, but in most 
cases it leads to a complete misunder- 
standing of the issues at stake. 

The causes of modern war are many 
and varied. We may well leave aside 
such legends as “human nature” and 
the “fighting instinct,” nor is there 
any need to refute the contention that 
war is a biological necessity or a cul- 


tural blessing. Such glorifications of 
war pale and vanish when they are 
placed beside the horrors and suffering 
of modern armed conflict. 

Perhaps we can summarize the mat- 
ter by a reference to the recent at- 
tempt to “outlaw war as an instrument 
of national policy.” This movement 
recognized that war still plays an im- 
portant réle in our civilization. Con- 
flicts invariably arise between nations, 
due to differences over markets or race 
problems or raw materials or popula- 
tion outlets or a dozen other concrete 
reasons for friction. Nationalism at 
once makes these an almost personal 
issue of the nation. 

Traditionally the final appeal has 
been to force. Differences between 
nations will probably never wholly 
disappear, but it ought to be possible 
to settle them without recourse to 
war. None the less, it is probable 
that as long as capitalism is wed to 
nationalism and imperialism, it will be. 
exceedingly difficult to get rid of war. 
To some extent, then, war may be said 
to be inherent in the kind of civiliza- 
tion in which we at present live. 
Where do the war industries fit mto 
this picture? 

Armaments are undoubtedly an im- 
portant’ factor in the war system. 
Psychologically, a nation armed to the 
teeth may easily become like a cocaine 
addict who has two automatics in his 
pocket. Cross him in his purposes or 
rouse him to anger, and he will readily 
pull a trigger. Armaments make na- 
tions reckless; equipped with the latest 
war machines in great abundance, na- 
tions grow inclined to be pugnacious 
and to scorn the peaceful settlement 
of disputes. 

Arms merchants are continually ac- 
tive, and try to sell more and more 
armaments to all governments. In 
this way they contribute to the danger 
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‘of war. If armaments were reduced 
to a minimum, it is certain that other 
methods than military force would 
have a far better chance of being em- 
ployed and of succeeding than at 
present, 

On the other hand, the arms mer- 
chants would have little chanee of sell- 
ing so many war engines if govern- 
ments themselves, and especially army 
and navy departments, were not so 
eager to pile machine gun on mechine 
gun and bombing plane on »ombing 
plane. In a fair analysis of zhe rela- 
tive influence of the arms industry 
and militaristic governments, the lat- 
ter would probably run far ahead of 
the former as the deciding factor in 
the constantly increasing war estab- 
lishments throughout the world. 

Similarly, capitalistic bus ness at 
large is undoubtedly a far more potent 
cause of war than is the business of the 
arms makers. The armamert indus- 
try is in many ways a close parallel of 
any capitalistic business enterprise. 
In so far as economic imperia.isr 3s a 
cause of war, the oil, iron and steel, 
textile, automobile, and other great 
industries are undoubtedly a far 
greater factor in promoting wars than 
are the arms manufacturers. The 
most recent illustration of ths is the 
contest over oil in the Chaco. The 
cause of this war was to a grest extent 
tkis competition between greet cil in- 
terests, and the arms mdustry had a 
leading interest in prolonging -he war. 

It is safe to say, then, thet many 
other factors outrank the arms indus- 
try as a cause of war. 


INVENTION or War ENGINES 


After all has been said, there still re- 
mains a close relationship between 
the arms makers and war. A matter 
of supreme importance is the fact that 
the arms industry determines the zhar- 
acter of modern war by its systematic 


and petsistent improvement of killing 
machinas. As in all industries, inven- 
tion was once the work of the individ- 
ual inventor who worked with a def- 
inite purpose or haphazardly at a 
certain project. Today industrial re- 
search laboratories have supplanted 
the ind vidual inventor, and the con- 
stant discovery of new ways of spread- 
ing deazh on the battlefield, and the 
refinem2nt of old ways, are horrible 
to contsmplate. If a rifle fires only 
one sho: at a time, a machine gun must 
be invented which discharges six hun- 
dred stots in a minute. If a fuse 
proves ‘lefective at times, a new fuse 
must be discovered which will never 
fail. . 

This process of invention is par- 
ticularly accelerated because a new 
and improved killing machine has an 
immediate market among all the gov- 
ernmentfs of the world. Let a physi- 
clan wo7k out a new approach in the 
fight against cancer, and most govern- 
ments will not move a finger to help 
him; let an architect devise a means by 
which modern housing can be made 
luxurious, comfortable, and within the 
reach ofall, and most governments will 
probably ignore him; but let an in- 
ventor produce a device which will kill 
or maim twice as many human beings 
in war es anything now in existence, 
and mest governments will beat a 
path to his door and load him with 
riches. 

Hundreds of experiments are con- 
stantly in process, the purpose of 
which is to make war more destruc- 
tive. Defensive weapons are con- 
stantly offset by offensive ones, and 
then new defenses must again be 
found. If shell-proof armor plate is 
announced, the next discovery will be 
armor-p-ercing shells. If machine 
guns make the movement of infantry 
impossikle, the tank is evolved which 
can oppose the machine gun with im- 
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punity. The tank in turn produces 
new forms of mobile field artillery and 
trench mortars. When the airplane 
proves a dangerous menace, a dozen 
anti-aircraft devices are invented, and 
these again lead to new developments 
in aircraft. The battleship was off- 
set by the submarine, and the sub- 
marine produced anti-submarine walls, 
depth bombs, and other devices. Poi- 
son gas made gas masks necessary, 
and these in turn brought hundreds 
of experiments in gases which would 
nullify the protection of masks. 

Nobody knows what the next war 
will bring in the line of weapons, but 
the rumors as to wholly new weapons 
grow like mushrooms. Perhaps there 
will be airplanes guided and directed 
by radio, which will not need a human 
pilot. Perhaps there will be aérial 
torpedoes released from airplanes miles 
away from the battle front and land- 
ing with uncanny accuracy in the 
midst of the fighting. Perhaps there 
will be death rays killing men in a few 
minutes at considerable distances. 
Perhaps there will be new and fan- 
tastic gases. Of one thing we may be 
certain—the arms makers and the va- 
rious war and navy departments are 
constantly at work devising new and 
more terrible war machines. 

Now and then an individual inven- 
tor discovers a new killing device and 
his social sense is strong enough to 
lead him to destroy his brain child be- 
fore it does any damage. But the lure 
of riches is so great that few men with- 
stand it when it tempts them after 
discovering a new way to kill in war. 
The fact that this business is carried 
on persistently and continuously by 
‘the arms industry shows a total lack 
of social responsibility. 


Prortrs or WAR 


Another reason for the close tie-up 
between the arms industry and war is 


the fact that the entire industry looks 
to war, and that its profits are never 
greater than during prolonged periods 
of savage warfare. ‘The enormous 
profits of the arms makers have re- 
ceived considerable attention of late. 
It is well that this should be so. A 
nation which sends its young men out 
on the battlefield and exposes them to 
the terrific hazards of modern war- 
fare, all the while holding up before 
them idealistic reasons for their sacri- 
fice, can hardly justify itself when this 
same war degenerates into a sordid 
and inhuman profit-making business 
back of the lines. Undoubtedly, all 
modern wars have produced this un- 
sightly phenomenon. : 

It is natural that the arms industry 
should lead in this profit making. 
The armies need guns and munitions 
of all kinds, and they need them in 
ever increasing quantities. Before a 
great offensive, literally tons of steel 
and explosives are rained over a re- 
gion before the infantry gets under 
way. The production of munitions 
Is an enormous problem in war, be- 
cause young and skilled workers are 
frequently sent to the front and women 
are called in to take their places. The 
acceleration of munitions production 
may be seen from the fact that in the 
last war hundreds of factories engaged 
in this manufacture which had never 
produced munitions before. Further- 
more, the munitions factories turned 
out in half a day the equivalent of 
about four months’ peace-time output. 
It is not surprising, then, that the 
profits of the arms industry are gen- 
erally colossal in war times. 

But here, too, it is possible to close 
one’s eyes to uncomfortable facts. 
The arms makers are not the only 
ones to profit in war. In war there is 
always a shortage of labor, and this 
is accompanied by increased demand. 
The result is that virtually all busi- 
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ress enjoys “prosperity.” ‘Var taxes 
cut into profits heavily; nevertheless 
the rigging of financial repcrts 13 so 
easy and so widespread that war is like 
a bloody debauch for most of the busi- 
ress world. Nor is labor let out in 
the cold. Huge wages are read:ly ex- 
acted under the stress of the great 


“emergency,” and silk-shirtec workers. 


with shining automobiles are gro- 
esque but very familiar phenomena 
in times of war. 
It would be an easy matter to take 
the records of the great industrial and 
commercial companies, to say noth- 
ing of the banks, and to damn them 
for their war profits in exectly the 
same way as was done with zhe arms 
makers. Meat packing, miling, tex- 
tiles, boots and shoes, the electrical 
industry, the automotive ir dustzies, 
sugar, and a dozen other outstanding 
enterprises showed the same enormous 
war profits as did the arms makers. 
The simple fact is that war 5 a busi- 
ness, despite the four-minute speakers 
who try to conceal it in blathery ora- 
tory about patriotism and idealism. 


CONTROL OF THE Press 


One of the most sinister activicies of 
the arms industry in certain countries 
is the ownership or the contro. of influ- 
ential organs of public opinion. This 
is particularly true in France, although 
Germany and other countries show 
the same phenomenon. The press 
has been used by the arms makers to 
preach chauvinism, to discrzdit the 
League of Nations, to oppose disarma- 
ment, to foment war scares. and to 
preach the need of increased arma- 
ments. All of this has meant more 
ozders from the home governments, 
and this again has led to ordz=rs from 
abroad. 

Other industries besides tae arms 
makers have known how to manipu- 
late the press. The utilities in this 


normal readjustments. 


country have had close relations with 
the press and have fought against all 
action aimed at curbing their profits. 
But the action of the arms makers is 
more vicious and more dangerous than 
that of any other group. War is the 
sword of Damocles which hangs over 
our entire civilization and over all the 
carefully laid plans of the individual. 
War dislocates intellectual, social, 
economic, and political life, and dec- 
ades are required to bring about 
Any deliber- 
ate attempt to prevent the establish- 
ment of peace and the elimination of 
war is a vicious sapping at the very 
roots of all modern life. 

Still, it would be foolish to overlook 
the fact that there exists a chauvinis- 
tic and militarist press in all countries, 
which has no connection whatever 
with the arms industry. ‘Extreme na- 
tionalism is one of the unhealthy 
growths of capitalist civilization, and 
it is to be expected that this will mani- 
fest itself also in the press. Here 
again the arms makers are of a piece 
with our civilization, with the differ- 
ence that they have'a heavy financial 
stake in promoting militarism and 
blocking peace. 


CoNCLUSION 


The arms industry is one of the most 
highly developed products of capitalist 
business in the framework of militarist 
nationalism. It is by no means a 
unique phenomenon. Many close 
parallels could readily be adduced. 
However, the arms industry is per- 
haps just a bit more closely tied up 
with war, both in preparation for war 
and in carrying on war, so that it may 
stand as the perfect illustration of all’ 
that war involves. Wars are made by 
governments with aggressive war and 
navy departments backed by nation- 
alism and militarism. Nationaliza- 
tion will remove only part of the prob- 
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lems posed by the arms industry at 
present, while others in turn will be 
added. Capitalist and nationalist 
civilization will perhaps always breed 
war, no matter whether arms are pro- 
duced in private factories for profit or 


whether they are made in government 
arsenals. But as long as this kind of 
political and economic system persists, 
the arms industry will always be an 
excellent illustration of its worst 
faults. 


H. C. Engelbrecht, Ph.D., is associate editor of 
“The World Tomorrow,” and was formerly history 
editor of “Social Science Abstracts.” He is a 
co-author of “Merchants of Death,” a study of 
the international armament industry. 


The Disarmament Impasse 


By Wirum T. STONE 


In fact, the problem of disarnament is not the problem of disarmament. It really is 
the problem of the organization of zhe World Community. 


HE League Covenant, as a witty 

commentator has observed, was 
born in original sin—or at Dest in an 
atmosphere of compromise. Looking 
back from the early years of zhe second 
postwar decade, the determiming m- 
fluence of the decisions of the Peace 
Conference stands out in starp relief. 
The decisions then taken cre irrevo- 
cable; yet the consequences which 
flowed from them are encountered re- 
peatedly in the history of tae first 
serious effort to achieve the limitation 
of armaments by internaticna! agree- 
ment. That effort has now reached a 
point where many are bewi-dered and 
disillusioned. Military and neval ex- 
penditures are again mounting: dic- 
tatorships are replacing democracies; 
nationalism is rampant. Tke Dis- 
armament Conference, which assem- 
bled with such high hopes ir February 
1932, is maintaining Its precar.ous ex- 
istence only by the process cf r2peated 
postponements. The issues are com- 
plex and confusing; but in the light of 
what happened in 1919 anc tke years 
immediately following, it is possible to 
comprehend the present pk.ghi. The 
record of the first disarmamert effort 
must begin at Paris. 


Presment WrLson’s PROGRAM 


President Wilson’s conception of dis- 
armament was not original Framed 
at a time when the world took for 
granted the permanence of laissez 
faire internationalism, and bu:lt upon 
the assumption that a new corder could 
be superimposed on the olc economic 
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system, Wilson’s plan was frankly the 
product of nineteenth-century liberal- 
ism. But it possessed at least the 
virtue of intellectual integrity, and 
had it been seriously applied, who 
can say what the results might have 
been? 

In his first draft of the: Covenant, 
Wilson insisted upon two essential 
points: (1) “. . . the reduction of na- 
tional armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with domestic safety”; and 
(2) “... . the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obliga- 
tions.” ‘These points were preserved 
intact in Article 4 of the second draft 
of the Covenant, written after the 
President’s arrival in Paris and em- 
bodying ideas contributed by Lord 
Robert Cecil and others. They ex- 
pressed a philosophy which held that 
armaments are an instrument of na- 
tional policy, and as such a product of 
the war system. Consequently, Wil- 
son insisted that the first step toward 
limitation of armaments must be the 
creation of an effective system to pre- 
serve and enforce peace. The system 
was to be that embodied in the pro-° 
gram of collective action by all mem- 
bers of the “world community” against 
a violator of the peace. 

Under such a system national arma- 
ments would have but two legitimate 
functions: to insure domestic safety 
(i.e., the preservation of internal or- 
der, and not national security) , and to 
contribute to an international force 
charged with the enforcement of inter- 
national obligations. 
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The first open assault on Wilson’s 
program occurred when the Confer- 
ence voted to proceed at once and 
separately with the disarmament of 
Germany. The basic principles as 
they finally emerged were applied not 
universally nor to the establishments 
of the victorious Allies, but to van- 
quished Germany and its former asso- 
ciates. Disarmament measures which 
were rejected as impractical and in- 
expedient for the Allies were readily 
imposed on the defeated powers. 
Thus the standard of domestic safety 
was unhesitatingly applied to the 
enemy. Universal military conscrip- 
tion was abolished, and a small volun- 
tary enlistment army of 100,000 offi- 
cers and men was prescribed in its 
place. In order to prevent the build- 
ing up of a strong trained reserve, a 
twelve-year enlistment period was pre- 
scribed for enlisted men and non-com- 
missioned officers; all potentially ag- 
gressive weapons, including heavy 
mobile artillery, military and naval 
aviation, poison gas, and submarines, 


were prohibited. The Rhineland was. 


demilitarized, the fleet dismantled, and 
manufacture of war materials strictly 
limited. The result, as a British au- 
thority has observed, was “as nearly 
perfect an attempt to limit by treaty 
the strength of a given country as any 
that could be made.” 1 


? Tt is interesting to note in passing that the 
most drastic terms of Part V of the Versailles 
Treaty were dictated not by Marshal Foch and 
his military associates in charge of German dis- 
armament, but by Lloyd George and the Coun- 
cil of Ten. Marshal Foch, indeed, was strongly 
opposed to the abolition of conscription, and 
would have allowed Germany an army of 200,- 
000 men with a one-year service requirement, 
instead of the 100,000 long-term profes- 
sional army. Had the Marshal’s recommen- 
dations been carried out, Germany would have 
had at least a measure of equality, and Hitler 
in later years would have been deprived of 


one of his strongest claims against the former 
Allies. 


CONCESSIONS TO NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 


The disposition of the second part 
of the Wilson program was even more 
distressing to those who cherished the 
dream of the new world community. 
While Wilson clung stubbornly to his 
demand that the Covenant must be an 
integral part of the Treaty, he was 
forced to compromise on those vital 
phrases which spelled the difference 
between effective limitation and the 
perpetuation of armaments as instru- 
ments of national policy. In the final 
text of Article 8, the words “domestic 
safety” were changed at the instance 
of France to “national safety,” with 
the result that thenceforth, as in the 
past, every nation was free to lay down 


. its own requirements for national de- 


fense, based on such elastic criteria as — 
the length of its frontiers, its geo- 
graphical situation, and the extent of 
its trade routes. 

The significance of this fatal substi- 
tution was realized in later years, when 
the most exorbitant claims were Justi- 
fied under Article 8. The basic prin- 
ciples, it is true, still called for “the re- 
duction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by com- - 
mon action of international obliga- 
tions.” But the responsibility for 
applying these principles was lodged 
with a group of sovereign states (the 
Council), each of which was free to 
advance its own definition of national 
safety, to submit special circum- 
stances based on the traditional doc- 
trines of national defense, and to veto 
the plans for limitation and reduction. 
The concession to national sovereignty 
was scarcely concealed in the remain- 
ing provisions of Article 8: 


The Council, taking account of the 
geographical situation and circumstances 
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of each state, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration anc action 
of the several governments. Such plans 
shall be subject to reconsideration and re- 
vision at least every ten years. After these 
plans shall have been adopted Ly the sev- 


‘eral governments, the limits of arma- 


ments therein fixed shall not b2 exceeded 
without the concurrence of the Gouncil. 


Nowhere in the Covenant, then, 
was it possible to compel a sovereign 
state to accept any plan wkick in its 
opinion ran counter to its netional in- 
terests. Even the stipulaticn requir- 
ing revision at least every ten years— 
regarded by liberals at the time as 
a bold step forward—carried little 
weight if no agreement ould be 
reached in the first place. And this, 
of course, is precisely what happened. 

A similar compromise mrva_idated 


the provisions for pacific settlement. 


t 


Armaments could not be eliminated 


_as instruments of national policy un- 


:ess they were replaced by ar effective 
international system capable of assur- 
ing security to all membezs of the 
League. Articles 10 to 16 sought to 
provide such a system, but they also 
failed to surmount the ramparts of 
sovereignty, leaving each state to de- 
termine what action it would take in 
carrying out the principles aid apply- 
ing sanctions against an agg7essor. 
Had these fatal gaps in the Cove- 
nant been the only obstacle against 
which the League had to con-end in its 
early years, the history of disarma- 
ment might have taken another form. 
But greater obstacles confronted the 
new international organizat on. The 
defection of the United Sxates 
wrecked whatever substance may 
nave been embodied in the conzept of 
zhe world community. Tha- concept, 
already weakened by the exclusion of 
Germany and Soviet Russia, wes com- 
pletely shattered with the rejection of 
the League by the American Senate. 
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Furthermore, France, deprived of the 
security promised in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can treaty of guarantee, promptly en- 
tered into a series of military alliances 
with her Continental neighbors; Great 
Britain, apprehensive of the heavy 
commitments involved in the Cove- 
nant, declined to strengthen or clarify 
the provisions of Articles 10 to 16; 
America, relieved of the burden of en- 
forcing peace, vainly sought to retire 
into the safety of splendid isolation. 
Yet ten years passed before Japan’s 
entry into Manchuria in the autumn 
of 1931 demonstrated the irreparable 
damage of the American defection. 


EFFORTS DURING THE TWENTIES 


That these obstacles did not deter 
the advocates of disarmament is both 
a tribute to those who carried on the 
campaign and a commentary on the 
curious decade between 1920 and 
1930. For a brief space at the end of 
the World War the old order appeared 
to be doomed; the capitalist system, 
shaken by the economic, financial, and 


-social chaos of four years of mass con- 


flict, trembled at the prospect of com- 
plete collapse. But within a surpris- 
ingly short time, these dark forebod- 
ings gave way to a renewed optimism. 
Despite the havoc wrought by the war, 
trade revived and private enterprise 
quickly began to adjust itself to the 
new conditions. The bogey of Bol- 
shevism, so terrifying to the states- 
men of 1918, gradually waned as the 
new governments of Europe weath- 
ered the revolutionary storms of 1919. 
By 1925 it was possible for even the 
more enlightened prophets of the new 
capitalism to envision an era of un- 
bounded prosperity. And after the 
rude awakening of 1929, Sir Arthur 
Salter was able to recall that “. . . the 
world as a whole was well above all 
earlier standards and seemed to be 
advancing at an unprecedented pace 
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to levels of prosperity never before 
thought possible.” 

The fact may not be significant, but 
it is worth noting that the first serious 
movement for the limitation and re- 
duction of national armaments was 
launched at the outset of the new eco- 
nomic era, and that it reached its apex 
in the bright years of illusion. Per- 
haps, in part at least, it was the prod- 


uct of an age characterized by the ` 


hopeful assumption that gradual prog- 
ress toward a new order could be 
achieved without tampermg unduly 
with established institutions, whether 
they were found in the magic words 
“laissez faire,’ or “national sover- 
elgnty.” 

Throughout the 1920’s the conflict 
begun in Paris was continued and in- 


tensified. At the outset it was re-: 


flected in the divergent methods advo- 
cated by two schools of thought. The 
first or indirect method was pressed by 
France and its Continental allies. 
According to this school, armaments 
are a result of the war system; when 
the danger of war has been removed 
by guarantees of security to all states, 
armaments will no longer retain any 
legitimate function, and will cease to 
exist. Without adequate guarantees 
of security, however, states must rely 
upon their own national armaments 
for self-defense. The second or direct 
method was advocated by another 
school, of which the United States was 
a prominent member. This . school 
started from the premise that compet- 
itive national armaments are a source 
of fear and suspicion, and hence a 
cause of war. Until armaments are 
reduced and fear of aggression re- 
moved, security cannot be realized. 
The way to get disarmament is to dis- 
arm. 

Both methods had their trial dur- 
ing the long decade of hopeful effort. 
Hither might have brought a measure 


of success had it been possible to apply . 
the system without compromise or re- 
straint. Yet neither, at the end of the 
decade, had produced substantial re- 
sults. The reasons for the failure, 
forecast by what had happened at 
Paris in 1919, were disclosed more fully 
in the turbulent course of events which 
followed. 


Errorts Towarp SECURITY 


At Geneva, where disarmament was | 
a matter of constant concern, the indi- 
rect method was afforded the first trial. 
The initial step (a false step, inciden- 
tally) was taken on May 9, 1920, when 
the Council established a Permanent 
Advisory Commission on Armaments 
made up of military, naval, and air of- 
ficers representing the states on the 
Council. Such a body was hardly the 
one to recommend ways and means 
for abolishing the military profession. 
The Commission, as might have been 
expected, turned in a highly technical 
but entirely negative report. In No- ` 
vember of the same year the Assembly 
sought to recover lost ground by creat- 
ing a Temporary Mixed Commission 
composed of persons “with the requi- 
site competency in matters of a politi- 
cal, social, and economic nature.” The 
military men were sidetracked but not 
eliminated. 

The Mixed Commission soon discov- 
ered that the chief obstacle to the re- 
duction of armaments as provided in 
Article 8 of the Covenant was “the pre- 
vailing sense of insecurity.” The voice 
of France and the smaller Continental 
states, whose national interests or fu- 
ture existence depended upon preser- 
vation of the status quo, prevailed in 
the Assembly resolution of 1923, which 
discovered the intimate relation be- 
tween disarmament and “a satisfac- 
tory guarantee of safety.” In the 
following year the security thesis won 
fuller expression when the Assembly 
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took up the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, and from 1923 to 1925 the 
full energies of the League wers de- 
voted to the task of tightening the 
system of collective action. 

The Draft Treaty of 1923, the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924, ard <he Lo- 
carno Treaties of 1925 staid out as 
milestones on the road toward greater 
security. The Draft Treaty was an 
ingenius compromise devise ky Lord 
Cecil and his French colleagies, which 
sought to tighten the loose guarantees 
provided in Article 16 and to formulate 
plans for military and economic co- 
operation against an aggressor nation. 
Aggression was declared an interna- 
tional crime, and the Council was to 
be given powers of enforc2m=nt be- 
yond those provided in the Covenant. 
But England’s instinctive distrust of 
precise commitments brought the ef- 
fort to naught, and the tzeaty was 
firmly rejected by Great Br tam. 

The Geneva Protocol was an exten- 
sion of the Draft Treaty. Whereas 
the treaty had stressed erforcement 
of peace by military actior, the Pro- 
tocol emphasized pacific settlement of 
disputes by arbitration and concilia- 
tion. The Portocolaimed at one stroke 
to solve the problems of security, close 
the gaps in the Covenant, ard pave 
the way to a substantial reduztion in 
armaments. It wasthe embodiment of 
Herriot’s famous formula, “Arbitration 
—Security—Disarmament.” In the 
words of Madariaga, it was the “ mas- 
terpiece whereby the patien: construc- 
tive genius of France obtains security 
for her Europe in exchange for dis- 
armament to satisfy British liberal 
opinion.” 

_ Technically, the Protocol came close 
to perfection. Sponsored ty Remsay 
MacDonald and Edouard Herriot, it 
promised for a brief momenat żo mark 
the triumph of the indirect method. 
But fate intervened in the form cf gen- 
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eral elections in Great Britain, and a 
Conservation government sent Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlin back to Geneva to re- 
ject the crowning achievement. Once 
again British distrust of binding com- 
mitments had checkmated French 
plans for guaranteed security. And 
the United States, although absent 


- from Geneva, was a silent partner to 


r 


the deed, in so far as British fear of 
a conflict with America over neutral 
rights in the event of a League block- 


.ade was a cause of Great Britain’s 


decision. 

The Locarno Treaties marked a 
strategic retreat from the extreme po- 
sition of the Protocol, and a consolida- 
tion along a second line of defense. 
The all-in guarantee of 1924 had bro- 
ken down, but the regional application 
of its basic principles remained to be 
tried. The Locarno Treaties of Octo- 
ber 16, 1925 pledged France, Germany, 
and Eelgium to respect their present 
frontiers and not to attack or invade 
each other. Great Britain and Italy 
guaranteed the execution of these un- 
dertakings and agreed to come to the 
aid of either victim of a breach or 
unprovoked aggression. In addition, 
Germany concluded arbitration agree- 
ments for the settlement of all disputes 
with France and Belgium on the west, 
and with Poland and Czechoslovakia 
onthe east. The effect of these agree- 
ments was to remove, at least for the 
time being, the tension surrounding 
the most obvious danger spot in Eu- 
rope, and to pave the way for the ad- 
mission of Germany into the League 
of Nations. 


Trying THE Direct METHOD 


Locarno marked a definite turning 
point in the disarmament program at 
Geneva. The indirect method had 
not produced a world system capable 
of enforcing peace in all contingencies, 
nor had it satisfied the French de- 
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mands for automatic guarantees of se- 
curity. The status quo, bolstered on 
the Rhine, was still vulnerable in the 
east. But delay in disarmament was 
no longer possible. Germany had been 
held off too long, and was in a position 
to exercise political influence in Europe 
and to press her claims to equal treat- 
ment. The time for direct action had 
come. 

The direct method had already 
gained a transitory prestige from the 
results of the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22. The scrapping of seventy 
battleships totaling 1,644,000 tons 
was a sensational achievement, even 
though the glowing predictions of the 
time were not borne out by the ulti- 
mate results. The 5-5-3 ratio, based 
on the existing strength of the three 
principal capital ship fleets, had the 
virtue of simplicity. It ruled out all 
claims to special considerations based 
on geography, location, absolute re- 
quirements, and security. The facts 
that the Washington Treaty remained 
incomplete, and that it failed to estab- 
lish a basis for peace, did not lessen 
the attractiveness of the direct ap- 
proach to those Continental states 
whose political interests coincided with 
the reduction of armaments. 

In December 1925 the League 
Council created the Preparatory Com- 
mission, charged with the task of 
framing a draft agreement for the fu- 
ture Disarmament Conference. The 
Commission was itself a preliminary 
‘disarmament conference. It was com- 
posed of official representatives of 
some thirty-two governments, includ- 
ing the United States and, at its later 
sessions, Soviet Russia. Although not 
authorized to fix the figures at which 
armaments were to be limited, the 
Commission was empowered to de- 
termine what armaments should be 
limited, and how limitation could be 
accomplished. The task, which at the 


outset was expected to take about 
twelve months, actually required al- 
most five years. In the end, after six 
prolonged sessions from May 1926 to 
December 1930, the Preparatory Com- 
mission was compelled to submit a 
draft treaty to which more than fifty 


reservations were appended. The So- ' 


viet Union took exception to the treaty 


as a whole, while Germany introduced > 


twenty major objections or reserva- 
tions. 

As the Commission proceeded with 
its task the cleavage between the 
status quo and the revisionist blocs in 
Europe became increasingly apparent: 
Germany, Soviet Russia, and Italy, 
with occasional support from other 


powers, pressed for a system of limità- 


tion which would afford equality to all 
states. But equality, even in princi- 
ple, carried a threat to the beneficiaries 
of thestatus quo. France, Poland, and 
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the Little Entente consistently op- ' 


posed all measures that would deprive 
them of the military superiority con- 
ferred by the Treaty of Versailles, 
while the United States and Great 


Britain sought to retain a middle 


ground between the two groups. 


GerMANY’s DEMAND For EQUALITY 
The cleavage was not altogether ob- 


scured by the technicalities of the . 


debate. 
vital points and revealed the deep- 
seated conflict of interest. 
was Germany’s demand for equality. 
From the opening of the first session 
until the completion of the final draft, 


Germany insisted that the signatories ' 
of the Versailles Treaty were under a . 


moral, if not a legal, obligation to 


carry out the géneral limitation of - 


armaments pledged in the preamble to 
Part V. 

Germany contended that the stand- 
ards imposed on the defeated powers 
should be applied equally to all coun- 


It broke through at a dozen 


The crux ' 
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tries. Ifthe heavily armed powers re- 
fused to accept such drastic measures, 
then Germany should be relieved of 
the unilateral provisions of zhe peace 
treaty. In the proposed disarmament 
conference, Germany would insist upon 
full equality. 

Under the guiding hand of Strese- 
mann, Germany’s demands were ad- 
vanced with temperance and without 
threat; but her technical experts were 
none the less firm in pressing their 
points. They requested limitazicn of 
trained reserves which gave con- 
script armies their superior numerical 
strength in time of war; they pressed 
for direct limitation of all war mate- 
rial—guns, tanks, and amnunition; 
they urged abolition of military avia- 
tion and poison gas, and the prohibi- 
tion of all preparations in peace time; 
they pleaded for control of the manu- 
facture of and trade in war -natecials, 
and the abolition of tanks, heavy artil- 
lery, submarines, and all eggressive 
weapons; in short, they proposed the 
universal application of the Versailles 
system. 

Point by point the German propos- 
als were nullified or evaced The 
Draft Treaty which finally emerged 

in 1930 nicely avoided the issue of 
' equality (which was considered £ po- 
litical issue beyond the competence of 
the Preparatory Commissior) and ob- 
scured the danger points of dissension 
in vague generalities. In theory, at 
-east, the treaty provided a framework 
“or the limitation of land, raval, and 
air armaments to serve as a kasis of 
discussion for the general Disarma- 
ment Conference; and tecknically it 
contained many constructive features. 
It provided a yardstick for measuring 
armies, and a numerical limitation of 
effectives in the three services; it out- 
lined a system for the indirect limita- 
‘tion of land material, a system for 
naval and air limitation, aud budge- 
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tary limitation; it sought to prohibit 
chemical warfare; and it elaborated 
machinery for a permanent disarma- 
ment commission. But it failed to ap- 
proach the technical perfection of the 
peace treaties, and it provided none of 
the conditions essential to its accept- 
ance by Germany. Twelve years had 
passed since Versailles, but the omi- 
nous issue of “equality” remained for 
the future. 

When the League Assembly met in 
September 1931, the first decade had 
come to an end and the economic 
storm had descended in full fury. 
The Hoover Moratorium had sus- 
pended all mter-governmental pay- 
ments, England had been forced off 
the gold standard, and world trade 
had fallen close to the vanishing point. 
The rising tide of nationalism had al- 
ready begun to sweep Europe, and the 
shadow of Adolf Hitler had appeared 
on the German horizon. On Septem- 
ber 19, when the Assembly had just 
completed the final preparations for 
the opening of the first world disarm- 
ament conference, Japanese troops oc- 
cupied Mukden and within a fortnight 
the conquest of Manchuria was in full 
swing. 


Tue 1932 CONFERENCE 


The Disarmament Conference con- 
vened on February 2, 1932, with 
delegates from sixty states officially 
represented at Geneva. Millions of 
petitions attested the deep concern of 
advanced public opinion in many 
lands. Yet the echo of gun fire in 
Manchuria and the tread of Nazi 
Storm Troopers in Germany pervaded 
the atmosphere. The crisis had come. 
Could the League system withstand 
the challenge of a great power? Could 
armaments be reduced at such a time? 
There were those who sensed the chal- 
lenge. The Swiss delegate, Mr. Motta, 
frankly declared that any measures 
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which the Conference might take on 
disarmament, however well meaning, 
would be in vain unless the efficacy 
of the League system could be es- 
tablished in Manchuria. Chancellor 
Bruening, the last spokesman for re- 
publican Germany, warned that only 
measures which “strike at the very 
root of the problem of armaments can 
achieve the supreme purpose of this 
Conference, which is to guarantee to 
all states their right to an equal degree 
of security.” 

Neither equality nor the challenge 
of Japan, however, was noted in the 
official objectives as set forth by the 
President of the Conference in his 
opening address. The three major 
tasks according to Mr. Henderson 
were: 


l... . to secure a substantial reduction 
and limitation of all national armaments; 

2... . to determine that no national 
armaments may be maintained outside the 
scope of that Treaty; 

3... . to insure continuity of advance 
toward our ultimate goal . . . by planning 
the holding of similar conferences at rea- 
sonably short intervals of time... . 


Despite the pressure of events in Eu- 
rope and the Far East, the Conference 
continued to avoid the political issues 
on which its fate depended. The first 
six months from February 2 to July 
23,1932 produced negative rather than 
positive results. The sweeping Soviet 
proposals for total and immediate dis- 
armament were rejected. The French 
plan for an international police force 
(brought forward by Mr. Tardieu at 
a time when France was cautiously 
avoiding the applications of sanctions 
against Japan) was sidetracked. The 
Hoover proposal for a one-third reduc- 
tion was emasculated. The German 
demand for equality was avoided. 

In the resolution of July 23, which 
summed up the six months’ record, 
the one constructive note was the 


support accorded to the project for 
abolition of aggressive weapons—or 
qualitative disarmament. The theory 
behind qualitative disarmament was 
sound, provided that all aggressive 
weapons were abolished and their fu- 
ture manufacture prohibited. With- 
out the instruments for attack, no 
army could invade neighboring terri- 
tory withany hope of success. But the 
principle was nullified when France, 
Great Britain, and other great powers 
insisted upon retaining all tanks under 
twenty tons, bombing planes for police 
purposes, and heavy artillery suitable 
for offensive warfare. 


EFFORT TO CONCILIATE GERMANY 


The crisis deepened during the sum- 
mer recess of 1932. In September 
Germany refused to return to the Con- 
ference until assured equality of rights. 
A German note of September 6 in- 
sisted that the new disarmament con- 
vention must take the place of Part V 
of the Versailles Treaty. Alarmed at 
the prospect of unilateral abrogation 
by Germany, France and Great Brit- 
ain employed every means to bring 
Germany back to Geneva. On Decem- 
ber 11, with the aid of Mr. Norman 
Dayis, the American Ambassador-at- 
large, representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and Italy devised a formula, 
which accomplished their purpose. 
They pledged that “one of the princi- 
ples that should guide the Conference 
on Disarmament should be the grant 
to Germany and to the other disarmed 
powers of equality of rights in a system 
which would provide security for all 
nations... .” As a result, Germany 
agreed to codperate in a final effort 
to draft a disarmament convention. 
Within .a month Adolf Hitler was 
Chancellor of Germany. : 

Subsequent events moved rapidly. 
The German elections of March 5, 1933 
brought the National Socialists into 
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full power in Germany, and the op- 
portunities once open to Briand and 
Siresemann and to Herriot aad Brue- 
ning were closed. The Third Reich 
was In no mood to compromise in the 
nəw campaign to regain Germany’s 
Icst position of power, and France fol- 
Icwed developments across the Rhine 
with fear and alarm. On March 16, at 
a time when the Conference at G2neva 
had reached a virtual impasse, Great 
Britain intervened with a compromise 
plan in the form of a new draft conven- 
tion. Although mtreduced ky Prime 
Minister MacDonald, it was not an 
exclusively British project, brt a com- 
posite text based on the provosals of 
a number of governments ani de- 
signed in an effort to find a common 
ground for agreement midway be- 
tween the extreme demands cf France 
and Gérmany. 

Between April 25 and June 8, 1933, 
modest concessions were made by koth 
France and Germany. The conces- 
sions were not sufficient, however, to 
bridge the gap, and the rev sed text 
was satisfactory to neither group. To 
Germany the provisions for limiting 
defensive weapons (particulerly mili- 
tary airplanes) were entirely <nade- 
quate, while to France the sam2 pro- 
visions were too drastic. 

Nor were the differences confined to 
the two protagonists. The Little En- 
tente and Poland, while suppcrting the 
French thesis on security and supervi- 
sion of armaments, submitted amend- 
mentsoftheirown. Italy diffsred with 
koth France and Germany Soviet 
Russia, while willing to compromise, 
continued to urge more drastic re- 
duction. The United States, althcugh 
seeking to remain aloof from European 
political issues, supported the Easic 
principles of the British draft conven- 
tion, and belatedly acknowledged the 
relation of security to disarmament. 
At the end of the first reading in June 
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1933, nc less than 125 amendments had 
been su jniitted by the various govern- 
ments. 


Tue American OFFER 


Despte remaining differences, fur- 
ther progress seemed not impossible. 
A new and constructive security plan 
was male possible by the offer of the 
United States to consult with other 
powers in the event of a breach of the 
Kellogg Pact: After refusing to assist 
in the evelopment of the collective 
system during the constructive years 
of the League development, the United 
States £nally came forward in the hour 
of crisis The offer was announced by 
Norman Davis on May 22 in a state- 
ment which promised, first, that the 
United States would be ready to con- 
fer with the view to the maintenance 
of peace, and second, that should a 
confereace of the powers in consulta- 
tion decide on an aggressor, and should 
the Un.ted States agree with this de- 
cision ‘ on the basis of its own inde- 
pendens judgment,” then the United 
States would undertake to refrain 
from amy action which would tend to 
defeat zhe collective effort against an 
aggressor. 

But the American offer came too 
late. Vith the specter of a rearmed 
Germany prepared to launch an as- 
sault om the status quo, France was in 
no moed to accept the reduction in 
armaments necessary to secure fulfill- 
ment o* the American offer and essen- 
tial to -he adherence of Germany-to a 
new disarmament treaty. Progress on 
important technical provisions of the 
British draft convention was. offset by 
the widening breach between Paris and 
Berlin. 


GERMANY WITHDRAWS FROM GENEVA 


The summer of 1933 was spent in 
strenucus efforts to achieve agreement 
throug private conversations betweén 
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the leading European powers and the 
United States. The General Commis- 
sion of the Conference was to reconvene 
in October. Suddenly, on October 14, 
the German Government announced 
its withdrawal from the Disarmament 
Conference and its intention to with- 
draw from the League of Nations. 
The announcement from Berlin came 
simultaneously with a meeting of the 
Bureau of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence at which Sir John Simon, British 
Foreign Secretary, was submitting a 
tentative proposal for meeting the 
German position. 

The plan conceded more to Germany 
than any previous proposals; but it re- 
jected the Reich’s demand for limited 
rearmament, and turned down its re- 
quest for “defensive weapons” placed 
on the prohibited list at Versailles. 
The proposed convention was to cover 
a period of eight years, divided into 
two periods: the first period would 
begin with the transformation of all 
Continental armies on a militia basis 
(allowing Germany to enlist short-term 
troops), and the application of a sys- 
tem of supervision to insure enforce- 
ment of the treaty (demanded by 
France) and to increase the sense of 
security. The scheme did not provide 
immediate reductions during the first 
stage, but pledged the heavily armed 
powers to accept a measure of disarm- 
ament before the second period had 
elapsed. Equality of rights was prom- 
ised Germany before the end of the 
eight years, with the proviso, however, 
that the system of supervision had 
proved effective. 

Whereas such a plan might have 
been acceptable to Stresemann or 
Bruening, it was totally unacceptable 
to Hitler. In a speech broadcast 
throughout the nation, Hitler de- 
clared that Germany would never 
return to Geneva until full equality 
was granted. 


Tue PRESENT DEADLOCK 


Since October 14, all efforts to re- 
vive the Disarmament Conference 
have been without avail. The “united 
front” organized by France and Great 
Britain against the immediate rearm- 
ament of Germany promptly collapsed 
once Germany had departed from 
Geneva. Great Britain again essayed 
the rôle of neutral mediator, but met 
with repeated rebuffs. In a note of 
April 17, 1934 France rejected a final 
British compromise proposal offering 
limited rearmament to Germany as the 
necessary price of an agreed conven- 
tion. At the same time private nego- 
tiations were cut off by France on the 
ground that Germany was already re- 
arming. The increase of 350,000,000 
marks for military expenditures in the 
German budget for 1934-35 was ac- 
cepted in Paris as “conclusive proof” 
of Germany’s contempt for the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

After nine months of delay the Gen- 
eral Commission again assembled at 
Geneva on May 29, 1934, only to ad- 
journ within a week. Proposals ad- 
vanced by representatives of the Soviet 
Union and the United States had little 
effect on the major crisis created by 
German rearmament. The deadlock 
which had ended private negotiations 
on April 17 remained unbroken, with 
Great Britain and France unable to 
find any common basis for a nego- 
tiated treaty which would include 
Germany. 

The inevitable consequences of a 
complete breakdown could not be ig- 
nored. They extended beyond a re- 
newal of competition in armaments 
and a return to the old international 
anarchy. They spelled the end of the 
collective system and the imminence 
of war. Yet to the statesmen intrusted 
with the responsibility of making the 
choice, the decisive factor was appar- 
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ently a public opinion which in each 
country had been educated during the 
long decade and a half to raject the 
only policies capable of avorlirg the 
catastrophe. 

Such is the disarmament iapesse of 
1934. The fatal decisions of 1919 and 
the lost opportunities of the middle 
twenties have combined to produce a 


situation which can no longer be sal- 
vaged by belated concessions. The 
tragic paradox of the first postwar 
decade was the passionate desire for 
peace voiced by masses of people who 
continued to support national policies 
which lead inevitably to war. The 
task of transforming national policies 
remains for the future. 
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The Passing of Asiatic Passivity 
By Lennox A. Murs 


HE Unchanging East” has never 

been an absolutely accurate de- 
scription, but apart from Japan it was 
approximately correct until about a 
generation ago. Under the surface the 
leayen of Western influence, or at times 
the reaction against it, was at work; 
but the visible evidences were slight, 
and the Western world as a whole 
failed to appreciate their significance. 
Especially since the Great War the 
tempo, to borrow a Bolshevik phrase, 
has been accelerated, and the West has 
become rather uncomfortably aware of 
the new spirit in Asia. A sense of 
racial or cultural community is evolv- 
ing into nationalism, and its concomi- 
tant is a revolt against Western control 
more than against Western civiliza- 
tion. ‘The future which most Asiatic 
nationalists envisage is an industrial- 
ized state equipped with the govern- 
mental powers and functions of the 


West. 


Cuina’s INSTABILITY 


In the transitional stage through 
which China is passing she is a menace 
to the peace of the world, owing to her 
weakness, to her potential importance 
as a market and a source of raw mate- 
rials, and to the insistence of the West- 
ern powers that Japan shall not exclude 
them from equality of economic oppor- 
tunities. The Chinese Government has 
realized the necessity for moderniza- 
tion if the country is to maintain its 
independence; but the difficulties— 
many of them of China’s own creation 
—are far greater than those which 
faced Japan seventy years ago. They 
are responsible, more than Japanese 
aggression, for the Kuomintang’s fail- 
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ure to maintain the unification of China 
which it reéstablished in 1928. The 
party was well organized, and through 
its branches it exerted considerable in- 
fluence in every part of the country. 
The students and the merchants zeal- 
ously supported it. Another valuable 
asset was the vague but growing sense 
of national patriotism, which was be- 
ginning to weld together the local pa- 
triotisms. The policy of the foreign 
powers (including Japan till about 
1930) was one of conciliation and non- 
intervention, and their surrender of 
tariff autonomy to China increased the 
revenue at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. ‘This, together with the posses- 
sion of Shanghai, the center for about 
half the foreign trade of the country, 
gave the Government a stronger finan- 
cial position than its republican prede- 
cessors had enjoyed for many years. 

The peace and unity of 1928 was of 
short duration, and there is a certain 
amount of justification for the Japa- 
nese contention that China is not a 
sovereign state but merely a geograph- 
ical expression. Since 1929 the Gov- 
ernment has been largely engaged in 
quelling an endless series of revolts; 
Canton has been by turns supporter, 
enemy, and uncertain neutral; and 
Communism appears to be unassaila- 
bly established in parts of the Yangtze 
Valley and South China. The effec- 
tive authority of the Government is 
confined to five provinces, including 
Shanghai in the lower valley of the 
Yangtze River. Beyond this region its 
control is uncertain and fluctuating, 
and depends on the estimate formed 
by the various generals of its degree of 
strength. 
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One fundamental cause of weakness 
is the insufficiency of roads sné rail- 
ways, which most seriously 1ampers 
the maintenance of law and order. In 
large measure this is due to the exces- 
sive military expenditure, which is 
caused by the refusal of the genezals 
to reduce the number of thei- troops. 
In 1928, out of a total estimatec rev- 
enue (excluding domestic loans) of 
about $330,000,000, $210,000,000 were 
spent on the various armies, the total 
strength of which is believed <o be 
about 2,000,000. Other causes of weak- 
ness are the inefficiency of the ma- 
jority of the troops, the corruption 
characteristic of all Chinese govern- 
ments, the personal rivalries between 
the leaders of the Kuomintanz Party, 
the traditional hatred of ths North 
for the South, from which the leaders 
of the Kuomintang are drawn, and the 
growing discontent with the dic<ator- 
ship exercised by the party. 

If China is to attain unity within a 
reasonable period of time it must be 
through foreign loans and umder the 
guidance of foreign technical experts. 
From the point of view of the capitalist 
West it is essential that Russia snould 
not supply this assistance, as she did 
under Borodin’s régime. Russia's ob- 
ject was not merely to assis: China, 
but primarily to foster Communism 
and attacks on the economic nterests 
of the capitalist states. Th2 severe 
anti-British economic boycott of 1925- 
27, for example, was partly due to Rus- 
sian instigation. The Russiaas, how- 
ever, overreached themselves, and as a 
result of the conciliatory policy of the 
Western powers the acute suspicions of 
the Chinese gradually diminish2d. The 
Nationalist Government appears fa- 
vorably disposed to the plan əf inter- 
national reconstruction by means of 
foreign loans and advisers, which the 
League of Nations has beea draw- 


ing up. 


JAPAN’S PoLicy 


The cemiofficial statement of Japa- 
nese po.icy made in April 1934 would 
seem tc show that Japan has scant 
enthusizsm for the reconstruction of 
China by joint international action. 
The arnouncement was studiously 
vague, tut amounted to a claim of spe- 
cial interests and a right of censorship 
over Cnina’s foreign policy. Japan 
justifiec this position on the grounds of 
her “pezulhiar position,” her “mission,” 
and her “special responsibilities”; and 
she asserted that “to keep peace and 
order ir East Asia we must even act 
alone or our own responsibility.” The 
League plan was apparently con- 
demned by the statement that “any 
joint op=rations undertaken by foreign 
powers, even in the name of technical 
or finanwial assistance . . . are bound 
to acquire political significance... . 
Japan therefore must object to such 
undertaxings.” Japan likewise op- 
posed sapplying China with war àir- 
planes and airdromes, as has been done 
by Amezvican firms, or with military ad- 
visers such as the German officers now 
employed. Considering China’s infe- 
riority both in trained troops and in 
armaments production, the Japanese 
policy would greatly prolong the period 
during which the Government would 
bemilitarily unable to resist aggression. 

Amerca and Great Britain, whose 
econom:c interests m China outside 
Manchuria greatly exceed those of Ja- 
pan, chellenged the Japanese claim on 
this grcund and also on that of the 
Nine-Pcwer Treaty. The Japanese 
foreign minister replied that Japan 
would raspect foreign economic rights 
and als> the treaty’s guarantees of 
China’s independence and the open 
door. ‘There is a notable discrepancy 
betweer the official reassurances of the 
foreign nninister and the original semi- 
official pronouncement of the spokes- 
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man for the Foreign Office. Consid- 
ered in conjunction with Japan’s policy 
in Manchuria and with the demands 
for naval equality, the original pro- 
nouncement emerges as a blunder of 
considerable magnitude, but certainly 
not as an irresponsible and negligible 
statement. The London Times char- 
acterized it very neatly as an expres- 
sion of ‘the official mind but not a 
definition of official policy. Perhaps 
it is not quite a case of letting “I dare 
not” wait upon “I would,” but it comes 
close to that. 

The future aims of Japan are unde- 
fined, but pretty clearly do not bode 
well for the expansion of Western 
trade. Toa very large extent Japan’s 
foreign poli¢y is based upon her high 
birth rate. The population in 1930 
was 61,400,000, about double what it 
was in 1880. For the next 10 years it is 
estimated that the male working pop- 
ulation will increase by about 250,000 
a year. Since emigration and the ex- 
tension of agriculture in Japan are alike 
impossible, the only remedy is indus- 
trialization and the development of a 
large export trade. Manchukuo was 
established largely to supply the lack 
of raw materials in Japan, and the Chi- 
nese market is required to provide ade- 
quate employment for the increasing 
population. 

The aim of Japan appears to be the 
monopoly of Manchuria’s resources 
and the securing, as far as possible, of 
a tied market in the rest of China. 
The Japanese defense is that not much 
more than a generation ago the views 
of the Western powers on territorial ag- 
grandizement were not unlike those of 
Japan today. It is the age-old dis- 
tinction between satiated and unsati- 
ated states; and Japan, a young and 
vigorous nation, is the foremost rep- 
resentative of the Have-Nots in mod- 
ern civilization. Proud and intensely 
patriotic, the Japanese do not have 


the West’s strong aversion to war, nor 
its qualified enthusiasm for interna- 
tionalism.. 


Tue Western POWERS AND JAPAN 


The dilemma of the Western powers 
is that if their opposition were confined 
to protests, the history of Manchuria 
might be repeated. An economic boy- 
cott might force Japan to moderate 
her ambitions; but to be effective it 
would require the participation of 
America and all the Great Powers of 
Europe, which might not be forthcom: 
ing. Moreover, a boycott might lead 
to counter-measures against Western 
trade in China, which would cause it 
to drift into a war. 

Reénforcing the imponderabilia of 
Japan’s patriotism and attitude to war 
is her impregnable position in the East- 
ern Pacific as long as the Washington 
and London naval treaties are main- 
tained. Ultimately she would be de- 
feated, but the financial loss to the 
victors could not be contemplated with 
equanimity. 

If war came the European situation 
would beavitalfactor. Neither France 
nor Italy would take part, since their 
interests in China are small and their 
attention is focused upon Germany. 
Russia would avoid war if possible, 
owing to her military weakness in 
Siberia, her preoccupation with the 
Second Five-Year Plan, and her un- 
certainty about Germany’s policy. 
Great Britain is uneasy as to Japan’s 
aims, but she would seem unlikely to 
adopt a vigorous policy in the Far East 
unless her economic interests were’so 
seriously threatened that there was no 
alternative. The drift of British pol- 
icy would seem to be indicated by Si 
John Simon’s recent statement that 
while Great Britain was bound to re- 
spect China’s territorial integrity she 
was not bound to preserve it. As an 
ex-island, Great Britain is far more vi- 
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tally concerned with the danger of an 
armaments race in Europe, and espe- 
cially with the threat to her security 
because of her weakness in the arr. 
The opposition of Australia and New 
Zealand to anti-Japanese measures 
would hkewise considerably influence 
Great Britain. 

America is more immediate y inter- 
ested in the Chinese than in tke Euro- 
pean situation; but whatever policy she 
might adopt towards Japanese aggres- 
sion on the mainland, there cen be no 
doubt that the seizure of the Philip- 
pines, either now or after their inde- 
pendence, would lead to war. It is 
most improbable, however, thet Japan 
would annex them, unless as an inci- 
dent in a war begun for other causes. 
The Philippine market and the pos- 
sibilities of economic development or 
settlement in Mindanao are not suffi- 
ciently valuable. The defensive posi- 
tion of Japan would be strenztkened 
by the acquisition of the American 
naval base; but as long as it remains 
a second class base as stipulated by the 
Washington naval treaty, it could not 
be effectively used in the event of war. 


JAPAN'S EXPORTS. 


_ An amicable settlement of the Far 
Eastern question has been made more 
difficult by the resentment arcused 
by the growth of Japan’s 2xports, 
particularly rayons and the coarser 
and cheaper grades of cottor gods. 
The industrialization of Japar is part 
of a larger movement, the most strik- 
ing example of the twentieth-century 
economic nationalism of Asia On a 
smaller scale the same phenomenon is 
observable in India and China. ard re- 
cently Egypt and-Persia have p_aced 
large orders in Great Britain for textile 
machinery. While more than twenty- 
seven countries have imposed restric- 


tions upon Japanese trade, the brunt: 


of the attack has fallen upom Great 


Britain, hitherto the world’s principal 
exporter of cotton textiles. 

Japan’s success is not adequately ex- 
plained by the payment of wages which 
are about 50 per cent of those in Great 
Britam, by the use of more modern 
labor-saving machinery, and by Lan- 


` cashire’s specialization in the finer and 


more expensive textiles, the market for 
which has shrunk enormously. The 
British industry is fettered by the re- 
strictions imposed by the trade unions; 
and by the antiquated organization of 
the employers. In Japan, for example, 
three mill combines control 60 per cent 
of the industry, from the bulk purchase 
of raw cotton to the retail sale of the 
finished article in foreign markets. In 
Great Britain every stage of the indus- 
try is controlled by a large number of 
independent and competing firms. The 
final and since 1931 the most potent 
factor in Japanese competition is that 
the exchange value of the yen has fallen 
by 60 or 70 per cent, while the internal 
price level has risen only slightly. Ja- 
pan’s Manchurian policy and her un- 
balanced budget have had the effect of 
a huge export subsidy. a 
While the total international trade 
of the world is today about 50. to 70 
per cent of what it was in 1929, Japan 
has maintained her exports at their 
pre-depression volume. Her share of 
world trade has risen from 3 per cent 
in 1929 to between 6 and 7 per cent in 
1933. ` Moreover, the Chinese boycott 
of 1931-32 diverted ‘a large part of 
her exports to markets where they had 
hitherto been of minor importance. 
The principal markets affected were 
India, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, 
South, East, and West Africa, Egypt, 
the Middle East; and South and: Cen- 
tral America. Japanese goods were of- 
fered at a price with which no foreign 
(and often no native) manufacturer 
could compete. In 1929; 66 per cent 
of India’s cotton imports were British 
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and 30 per cent Japanese; in 1932, 49 
per cent were British and 47 per cent 
Japanese. In 1932 Japanese exports to 
Egypt increased by 50 per cent. In 
1933 the exports of Japanese exceeded 
those of British cotton textiles by 58,- 
000,000 square yards. 


Imposition OF QUOTAS 


The Indian and Lancashire textile 
manufacturers alike demanded Gov- 
ernment intervention, since the Japa- 
nese manufacturers refused to limit 
their exports. In 1932-33 the Indian 
Government increased the duty on 
Japanese textiles from 31 per cent to 
75 per cent. The Japanese manufac- 
turers retaliated by boycotting Indian 
cotton, of which they are the chief 
users. The dispute was settled in 1934 
by a conference of British, Indian, and 
Japanese industrialists. The duty on 
Japanese cottons was reduced to 50 per 
cent and Japan was given a basic quota 
of 325,000,000 square yards in return 
for the purchase of 1,000,000 bales of 
raw cotton. The maximum import 
quota was fixed at 400,000,000 square 
yards on condition that 1,500,000 bales 
were bought. This was about 200,- 
000,000 square yards less than the im- 
ports from Japan in 1932. 

Negotiations were subsequently held 
in London between the British and 
Japanese cotton and rayon manufac- 
turers. The Japanese stipulated that 
the negotiations must be confined to 
the crown colonies and protectorates, 
instead of embracing the world market 
as the British demanded; and they 
were also insistent upon a much larger 
quota than the British were prepared 
to concede. On the failure of the con- 
ference the British and Japanese Gov- 
ernments made a vain attempt to settle 
the question. The climax to a year of 
futile negotiations came in May 1934, 
when the British Government imposed 
a quota upon Japanese cottons and 


rayons imported into the dependen- 
cies. This reduced them roughly to 
their average volume in 1927-31, about 
43 per cent of their 1933 volume. 

The Japanese manufacturers and 
Government are not inclined to com- 
promise,and threaten retaliation. Like 
the Indians and the Chinese, they feel 
that they are taking revenge upon the 
West by turning its own industrial 
weapons against it. The Japanese also 
believe that they must expand their 
export trade to provide for their over- 
population and to redress their unfa- 
vorable balance of trade. Condemned 
for their Manchurian policy, opposed 
in their designs on China, they find the 
world’s and especially the British mar- 
kets being closed against them. ‘There 
is a danger that Japan may develop a 
persecution complex, and in her pres- 
ent aggressively nationalistic temper 
she is in no mood to “starve in saintly 
submission in her own back yard.” 

The imposition of quotas was un- 
avoidable in view of the uncompro- 
mising attitude of Japan, but it is likely 
to Increase Japanese competition in 
such markets as South and Central 
America. This will affect American 
and German as well as British export- 
ers, and increase the general resent- 
ment against Japanese trade. What 
action the British Dominions will take 
is uncertain; but it seems doubtful 
whether Australia will impose restric- 
tions, since Japan is the principal 
purchaser of Australian wool and a 
valuable customer for wheat. 


Inpran Pourtics 


The secession of India from the Brit- 
ish Empire and the destruction of 
British economic interests would indi- 
rectly be prejudicial to the interests of 
peace. The loss of so important a mar- 
ket would very seriously weaken Great 
Britain’s wealth and therefore her 
prestige and power. Her influence as 
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a stabilizing factor would thareby be 
seriously impaired. The extent of 
Great Britain’s investments in India is 
uncertain but cannot be less than 
£750,000,000. In addition, India is 
still her most important single market; 
in 1928, for example, she sold to India 
the equivalent of nearly £84,000,000, 
over 11 per cent of her total exparts. 

The program of Gandhi’s Congress 
Party during the civil disobedience 
movement of 1931-34 included the im- 
mediate attainment of mdep2ndence, 
the repudiation or at least th= drastic 
reduction of India’s debt to Great Brit- 
ain, and the elimination of Eritish 
trade from India. The conciliatory 
policy followed by Lord Irvir, the 
Governor General, had been ascribed 
to weakness and fear, and in 1931 Con- 
gress was confident that victery could 
ba attained by force; for, as in the two 
previous civil disobedience campaigns, 
the advocacy of nonviolent resistance 
quickly degenerated into violences. 

The movement was a serious threat 
to the whole system of government. 
While Congress is principally a Hindu 
extremist party, it is the orly well- 
organized political party m Irdia. It 
was liberally financed by the Bombay 
cotton manufacturers because of its 
vigorous boycott of British textiles. 
The Brahmans and the intellectual 
proletariat strongly supported it; and 
Gandhi’s influence was a very valuable 
asset. Theno-rent-no-taxes campaign 
was popular because rents ard taxes, 
even though reduced, were a heavy 
burden owing to the 50 per zent fall 
in the price of agricultural products. 
Terrorism had caused a partic] break- 
down of law and order in Bengal. 

In 1934 Congress confessed the fail- 
ure of its plans and abandoned the civil 
disobedience movement, which for 
scme months had been losing popular 
sepport. Theright wing Congressmen 
farmed the Swaraj Party, and will con- 


test the next election as opponents of 
the new constitution. The defeat was 
due to two causes: the vigorous and 
successful measures taken to combat 
lawlessness, and the simultaneous 
steady progress made towards framing 
the new Indian constitution in coéper- 
ation with the Moslem and moderate 
Hindu parties. 

The Government’s proposals for the 
new constitution have aroused much 
criticism in India, although they agree 
with the decisions of the Round Table 
Conferences. The majority of Indian 
political leaders have focused their at- 
tention not on the vast transfer of 
power and responsibility but on the 
safeguards, and have ignored the fact 
that the reserve powers are for use in 
rare emergencies and not in the day- 
to-day working of the constitution. 
Nevertheless the Moslem and moder- 
ate Hindu parties have decided to 
codéperate in working the new consti- 
tution. Congress’ return to constitu- 
tional opposition is a hopeful sign; and 
on the whole the prospects seem to 
indicate that India’s advance towards 
self-government within the British 
Empire will be through British-Indian 
coöperation and not through violence. 

However, there exist very serious 
possibilities of internal trouble, such as 
the breach between Hindus and Mos- 
lems, and the latent hostility between 
the political leaders and the princes. 
Terrorism continues to flourish in 
Bengal and receives tacit encourage- 
ment from the left wing of Congress 
and part of the vernacular press. The 
Irish Free State’s experience shows 
that it is easier to establish murder 
and intimidation as political weapons 
than to get rid of them. Another po- 
tential danger les in Communism, 
which is favored by the left wing of 
the Congress Party under the leader- 
ship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It 
is proving an increasing attraction for 
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labor, for the terrorists, and for Indian 
youth. While most of the agitators 
are Indians, the Third International 
has for many years fostered the 
growth of the movement as part of its 
attempt to undermine capitalism in 
its colonial possessions. This policy 
has been one of the causes for the peri- 
odically strained relations between 
Great Britain and Russia. 


BririsH—[npIAN COMMERCIAL 
RELATIONS 


Great Britain’s commercial rela- 
tions with India are better than they 
have been for several years, although 
Lancashire has no hope of regaining 
even an approximation to its prewar 
control of the textile market. A very 
flourishing cotton industry has been 
built up which already supplies India 
with a large part of its requirements 
in the cheaper grades of cotton. 
India’s cotton machinery is almost as 
extensive as that of Germany or 
France, and exceeds that of Japan by 
25 per cent. The postwar grant of 
Indian tariff autonomy has been used 
amply to protect Indian industries. 
The manufacturers will be even more 
powerful under the new than under 
the existing constitution, and the be- 
lief in economic nationalism is strongly 
held by politically minded Indians. 
While Imperial preference has been 
granted, India, like the Dominions, re- 
tains a basic tariff rate sufficient to 
protect the Indian manufacturers. 
In 1934 the Lancashire and Indian 
cotton mill owners agreed that the ex- 
isting duty of 25 per cent on British 
cotton imports should not be increased 
and might perhaps be lowered to 20 
per cent. 

A small but growing steel industry 
has been created by means of tariffs 
and bounties; but for many years 
India will be compelled to import a 
large part of her manufactures. The 
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character of Great Britain’s trade will 
alter, but its volume will remain im- 
portant. ‘While, for example, the 
market for textiles is declining, there 
is a large and increasing demand for 
British machinery. In addition there 
are very important British interests in 
India itself: jute mills at Calcutta, 
coal mines, tea plantations in Assam, 
coastal shipping, insurance, and bank- 
ing. Many Indian political leaders, 
especially the Congress Party, wish to 
substitute Indian for British enter- 
prise by a combination of tariffs, sub- 
sidies, and discriminatory legislation. 
It is hard to see where revenue can be 
found for any lavish expenditure upon 
subsidies, and the transitional safe- 
guard against economic discrimination 
may prevent the grosser forms of anti- 
British discrimination. It would 
seem that Great Britain will retain a 
diminished but still a very important 
trade and investment market in India. 


Inpo—CHINA AND JAVA 


The nationalist movement in French 
Indo-China is in about the same stage 
of evolution as that in India thirty 
years ago. It is not a menace to 
French control at present, but is grow- 
ing in strength. In 1930-31 an abor- 
tive revolt occurred in Northern Indo- 
China which was rapidly put down. 
Racially and culturally the Indo- 
Chinese are akin to the Chinese, and 
of late years the Indo-Chinese nation- 
alists have been connected with the 
Kuomintang Party. In Northern 
Annam they were organized and as- 
sisted by the Bolsheviks, who hoped to 
weaken France by destroying her con- 
trol of Indo-China. 

Javanese nationalism did not ap- 
pear as an organized political move- 
ment until 1908. It provides another 
example of Russia’s turning indige- 
nous nationalisms to her own account. 
The movement was elaborately organ- 
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t 
ized on the Russian model, and szrious 
disturbances occurred in 1927. The 
revolt was suppressed, but the mutiny 
_o: the native crew of a Dutch warship 
in 1933 was in part, at least, due to 
Communist inspiration. Th2 Dutch 
have tried without success to conciliate 
the Javanese by fostering nat-ve pros- 
p2rity and by establishing a moderate 
degree of self-government. ‘Lhe grant 
of independence to the Philippines 


will increase the difficulties of the_ 


Dutch. 


The submission of Asia to Western 
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control has come to an end, and the 
nationalist reactions have been violent 
in proportion to the previous docile 
acquieszence. In almost every coun- 
try Russian intrigue has aggravated 
the ant.-Western feeling. The West- 
ern powers have adopted conciliation 
and compromise instead of maintain- 
ing ther predominance by force, and 
there ssem to be reasonable hopes 
that the policy is succeeding. ‘At pres- 
ent the only serious danger to peace 
lies m China, where Japan is trying to 
further her interests by the same ag- 
gressive methods which the other 
powers used not many decades ago. 
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Russo-Japanese Tension 


By Rosrrt T. Portwarp 


FFICIAL relations between Im- 
perial Japan and Communist 
Russia date from the treaty of January 
20, 1925, by which, in return for formal 
recognition and the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from northern Sak- 
halin, the Soviet Government con- 
firmed the rights of Japanese fisher- 
men in Siberian waters and gave 
Japanese capitalists access to the oil 
reserves of Sakhalin. 

The six years which followed were 
marked by mutual tolerance and a fair 
degree of neighborly feeling. Uneasy 
reactionaries in Tokyo were disturbed 
by occasional Communist scares, and 
many Japanese watched with concern 
the spread of Russian influence in 
China. Officially, however, Japan 
gave no evidence of anxiety concern- 
ing the newer aspects of Russian pol- 
icy in the Far East. When the Soviet 
Government, in 1929, sent troops into 
northern Manchuria to enforce respect 
for its proprietary interests in the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, Japan was be- 
nevolently neutral. Baron Shidehara 
even declined to join in the collective 
remonstrance by which the attention 
of the Soviet Union was called to its 
obligations under the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. 

Japanese neutrality during the Sino- 
Soviet clash of 1929 in northern Man- 
churia was matched by Russian neu- 
trality when, in the fall of 1931, the 
Japanese Army took steps allegedly 
for the protection of Japanese interests 
in southern Manchuria. Aside from 
the fact that no material interests of 
the Soviet Union were involved in the 
original Sino-Japanese conflict, the 
government in Moscow was definitely 


committed to a policy of peace. Hav- 
ing abandoned, as early as 1927, their 
interest in world revolution, the Com- 
munist leaders were now engaged in 
building socialism in one country, 1f 
only to demonstrate the practicability 
of their radical program. In addition, 
they feared the rise of Hitler in Ger- 
many. Inthe Far East, therefore, the 
Soviet Government offered no resist- 
ance even when the Japanese Army, m 
pursuit of Chinese “bandits,” extended 
its operations into northern Man- 
churia. The Kremlin acquiesced in 
the Japanese occupation of ‘T'sitsihar 
and Harbin, and likewise in Japan’s 
use of sections of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway for the transportation of 
troops. In addition, no objection was 
raised when Chinese officials of the rail- 


‚way were replaced by appointees of. 


the new Manchukuo Government. In 
its anxiety to avoid friction with the 
Japanese, the Soviet Government even 
withdrew its trade officials from 
Harbin. 


Soviet-JAPANESE Tension BEGINS 


During the early months of 1932, 
however, the Soviet Government be- 
came apprehensive. Japanese troops 
continued to advance toward the 
Amur, and under their protection the 
puppet state of Manchukuo was set 
up. Reports reached Moscow that 
certain Japanese militarists were 
openly advocating an attack upon Si- 
beria. During March and April, there- 
fore, large contingents of the Red 
Army took up stations along the Man- 
churian frontier, prepared for emer- 
gency action. Japan on her part an- 
swered the challenge by concluding a 
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hasty truce with the Chinese at Saang- 
hai and moving to Manchuria many 
troops which had been engaged m the 
Shanghai fighting. 

Soviet-Japanese tension continued 
throughout the summer of 19£2. Bor- 
dər incidents multiplied, due to the 
Japanese determination to stamp out 
Chinese guerrilla opposition tc the new 
government at Hsinching. Fighting 
along the Chinese Eastern Railway 
interfered seriously with the normal 
operations of the railway, and resulted 
in serious damage to its property. So- 
viet fears concerning Japanese :nten- 
tions were aroused also by Tcokyo’s 
refusal to sign a nonaggression pact. 
Explaining the Japanese attitude in 
this connection on June 2, Premier 
Saito used the somewhat narve argu- 
ment that a new treaty of ncnazgres- 
sion, when negotiated with only one 
power, might weaken the forze of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact whick bound 
most of the nations of the world. 

Aside from the flurry of excitement 
in the spring, however, the  olicy of 
the Soviet Union during mosz o? 1932 
may be called one of watchful waiting, 
coupled with a determination to resist 
any violation of the Siberian frontier. 
A. policy of patience and restraint, in- 
deed, was the only policy open zo the 
Communist leaders at the mcment. 
An alarming shortage of gra n collec- 
tions had developed within the Soviet 
Union, with the result that praczically 
all sections of the population lived on 
lmited food rations. Almost as seri- 
cus was the partial collapse o? the new 
large-scale industries from wh:ch so 
much had been expected during the 
last year of the Five-Year Flar. An 
effort to fix the blame for these ap- 
parent failures of “socialism in one 
country” led to discord within the 
Communist Party and the ultimate ex- 
pulsion of several prominent members 
who were disposed to questioa Stalin’s 
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leadersLip. Fighting against domestic 
adversity, Soviet Russia was in no 
conditicn to engage in war with Japan. 


Arremprep NEGOTIATIONS FAIL 


With these evidences of weakness 
within the ‘Soviet Union as back- 
ground, negotiations were initiated in 
Tokyo during October 1932, looking 
toward Soviet recognition of Man- 
chukuo in return for a nonaggression 
pact ard a Russo-Japanese commer- 
cial treety favorable to Japan. Within 
the Japanese cabinet, however, Minis- 
ter of War Araki balked at the pro- 
posal of a nonaggression treaty, on the 
ground that such an agreement might 
hamper the army’s freedom of action 
in dealing with disorders along the 
Manchirian border. Japan’s real anx- 
iety to reach an understanding with 
the Soviet Union was indicated, how- 
ever, wien Mr. Matsuoka, on his way 
to argie Japan’s case at Geneva, 
stoppec. in Moscow long enough to dis- 
cuss wih Vice-Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs KKarakhan the whole question 
of Japanese-Soviet-Manchukuo rela- 
tions. 

Wha:ever assurances were given. 
Mr. Metsuoka in Moscow did not pre- 
vent the Soviet Union from resuming 
diplomatic relations with China a 
month .ater. At the end of June 1932 
a specie | Chinese mission went to Mos- 
cow seeking the restoration of official 
relatiors between the two countries, 
which Lad been interrupted since 1929. 
The discussions proceeded so satisfac- 
torily that on December 12, 1932 the 
resumption of relations between Nan- 
king aad Moscow was announced in 
the form of notes exchanged by Mr. 
Litvmcv and Dr. W. W. Yen in Ge- 
neva. The announcement provoked. 
expressions of high resentment from 
the Wer Office in Tokyo, and was In- 
terpreted generally as a diplomatic set- 
back fcr Mr. Matsuoka in Europe. 


Russo-JAPANESE TENSION 


At Geneva, Japan’s worst fears were 
confirmed when the League Assembly 
considered the recommendations of 
the Lytton Commission. Despite the 
utmost endeavors of Mr. Matsuoka, 
and over his eloquent protest, the As- 
sembly, on February 24, 1933, not only 
accepted virtually without change the 
findings of the Lytton Commission, 
but also recommended that the mem- 
bers of the League refrain from recog- 
nizing, either de facto or de jure, the 
new régime which had been set up in 
Manchuria. Mr. Matsuoka then led 
the Japanese delegation from the As- 
sembly. A month later his govern- 
ment served notice of an intention to 
resign its membership in the League. 

Not since the Meiji Restoration had 
Japan been so completely isolated. 
China was hostile, the American Gov- 
ernment—even under the new Roose- 
velt administration—was critical, the 
powers represented at Geneva had 
stigmatized Japan as a treaty breaker, 
and the attitude of the Soviet Union 
was uncertain. The British Govern- 
‘ment, moreover, was beginning to take 
official notice of Japanese commercial 
inroads into British markets. 

The Soviet Government continued 
meanwhile to press for a nonaggression 
pact. In December 1932, Japan, while 
rejecting the Russian proposal, coun- 
tered with an offer to set up a Japa- 
nese-Soviet-Manchukuo commission 
to deal with recurring frontier inci- 
dents. The Soviet authorities, still 
cautious about recognizing Manchu- 
kuo even indirectly, rejected the offer. 

Subsequently, on January 21, 1933, 
a statement concerning Japanese pol- 
icy was made to the Diet by the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. Count Uchida 
argued that the principle of nonaggres- 
sion was embodied in both the Soviet- 
Japanese treaty of 1925 and the Pact 
of Paris. Since these agreements were 
still in force, the Japanese Government 
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saw no immediate need of any further 
agreement'on the same subject. But 
this did not mean, said Uchida, that 
Japan entertained “the remotest in- 
tention of aggression” at the expense 
of the Soviet Union. | 

Only shortly thereafter, however, 
the authorities in Moscow had reason 
to reflect that the Pact of Paris, to 
which both Japan and China were sig- 
natories, did not prevent the Japanese 
military advance into Jehol, involving 
possible danger to Soviet interests in. 
Outer Mongolia. Nor did it hinder 
in any way the subsequent advance of 
Japanese troops into Northern China. 


CLASH Over CHINESE EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


In the very midst of Japan’s 
Jehol campaign, a controversy arose 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Manchukuo guards at Manchouli on 
March 28 prevented four west-bound 
trains from crossing into Siberia. It 
was alleged that for some time the 
Russians had been transferring Chi- 
nese Eastern rolling stock to their Si-, 
berian lines. The equipment already 
in Russian hands included some 3,200 
freight cars, 190 passenger cars, and 83 
locomotives. On March 30 the Soviet 
Consul-General in Harbin protested.. 
Vigorously defending their stand, the 
Manchukuo authorities insisted that 
the trains had been stopped to prevent 
any additional equipment belonging to 
the Chinese Eastern from passing into 
Siberia. Demands were made at the 
same time for the return of the rolling. 
stock already in Russian hands. ‘To 
emphasize these demands, the connec- 
tions at Manchouli between the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway and the Trans-. 
Siberian were cut on April 8. 

From the first, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, following a realistic policy, had 
been disposed to hold Japan rather 
than Manchukuo responsible for any 
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injury to Soviet interests in 2orthern 
Manchuria. On April 16, therefore, 
formal representations were made to 
tae Foreign Office in Tokyo. The 
soviet Government recalled previous 
assurances that its interests would not 
be harmed, pointed out that nc pay- 
ment had yet been made for tae trans- 
portation of Japanese troops over the 
Chinese Eastern, and charged als> that 
Japan had failed to protect the road 
from bandit attacks. The Japanese 
leaders took the stand, however, that 
Japan was not involved m the con- 
troversy, and that Russian grievances 
could be discussed only with the gov- 
ernment at Hsinching. 

Instead of pressing the issu further 
the Soviet Government, des>ite pro- 
tests from China, offered early in May 
tə sell its interest in the railway. The 
affer had a double significance. It is 
true, as pointed out by Dean Furniss, 
that by surrendering the Chinase East- 
ern, Russia was at the same -zime sur- 
rendering Vladivostok and tie Mari- 
time Province as points of strategic 
value. Unless Soviet control over the 
railway were maintained, Vladivostok 
could not successfully be defended 
against a possible Japanese attack. 
But it is equally true that the Chinese 
Eastern was rapidly ceasing ta have 
either strategic or commerc.al value 
to the Soviet Union. Military opera- 
tions coupled with continued disorder 
in northern Manchuria had elmost 
wrecked the railway. The manager 
cf the eastern section, between Harbin 
and Pogranichnaya, reported thet dur- 
ing 1932 some 56 railway employees 
had been killed, 825 wounded 5&3 cap- 
tured by bandits, and more than a 
thousand robbed. In addition, much 
damage had been done to rolkng stock, 
the track had been destroyed in 52 
places, and the telegraph line broken 
T75 times. 

There was the further fact thet traf- 
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fic which had formerly passed over the 
Chinese Eastern was now being di- 
verted to the Japanese lines. After 
the completion of the Tunhua-Huen- 
ing anc. the Lafa-Harbin lines, ship- 
ments from the granary of Manchuria, 
north ct Harbin and Tsitsihar, would 
pass dsrectly to the newly devel- 
oped Japanese port of Rashin in north- 
ern Kcrea. Thereafter, Vladivostok 
would cease to be important as an out- 
let for the commerce of northern Man- 
churia. 


BARGAINING FOR THE CHINESE 
EASTERN RAILWAY 


The Japanese Government having 
indicated its interest in the Soviet of- 
fer, tripartite negotiations opened in 
Tokyo on June 26, 1933. Japan 
mainta ned the pose of merely using 
her gocd offices to bring together the 
delegat=s of the Soviet Union and 
Manchikuo. The actual head of the 
Manchokuo delegation, however, was 
a Japanese, Mr. Chuichi Ohashi, Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Hsinch_ng government. 

The Soviet Union demanded 250,- 
000,00C gold rubles for its mterest in 
the rai-way, this sum being presumed 
to repsesent one half of the original 
cost of the line and its auxiliary prop- 
erties. Manchukuo, in its turn, in- 
sisted that since all properties not di- 
rectly zonnected with railway opera- 
tions had justly been expropriated by 
the Chinese Government, the Soviet 
Union could claim no compensation 
for them. The Hsinching delegates 
insisted, furthermore, that since the 
actual Dresent value of the railway as a 
going concern was much below the ex- 
travagant estimate of the Soviet au- 
thorities, 50,000,000 yen would be a 
generous price to pay for it. 

On August 2 the Soviet representa- 
tives, -vhile continuing to insist that 
the value of the railway should be fixed 
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in accordance with the method pre- 
scribed by the Sino-Soviet agreements 
of 1924, agreed to reduce their selling 
figure to 200,000,000 rubles. The 
Hsinching delegation thereupon is- 
sued a public statement declaring 
flatly that Manchukuo could not ac- 
quiesce in those provisions of the 1924 
agreements which “ran counter to her 


sovereignty,” were unadapted to “the | 


present actual conditions of Manchu- 
kuo,” or did not “stand to reason.” 
The further statement that “Man- 
chukuo has the liberty to exercise 
quite properly her sovereign rights 
with regard to the North Manchuria 
Railway as a purely commercial or- 
-gan”’ was in substance a veiled threat 
to`seize the railway in case negotia- 
tions for its sale terminated unsuccess- 
fully. 

Again the Manchukuo representa- 
tives argued that the value of the line 
as a going concern had depreciated 
greatly, and intimated that with the 
completion of new lines in northern 
Manchuria its value as a commercially 
profitable enterprise would drop even 
more. : In an effort to reach an agree- 
ment relative to the actual purchase 
price, Manchukuo subsequently pro- 
posed that four rubles. should be taken 
to equal one paper yen. The Soviet 
delegates almost indignantly rejected 
the offer, and a deadlock ensued which 
continued throughout September. 

Manchukuo’s determination either 
to buy the railway at a bargain price 
or to ruin it as a commercial enterprise 
had become steadily more evident. 
Traffic through Manchouli continued 
to be suspended. On May 81, also, 
agents of the Hsinching government 
had cut the connections between the 
Chinese Eastern and the Ussuri Rail- 
ways at Pogranichnaya, the effect of 
this step being to prevent any com- 
merce from northern Manchuria from 
reaching Vladivostok. . 
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Soviet Unton Takes Firm STAND 


Becoming impatient over the tactics 
of the Manchukuo delegates, the So- 
viet Government on September 21 ad- 
dressed to the Japanese Government 
an unusually sharp note. The note 
contained. specific charges that Man- 
chukuo was planning to effect illegal 
changes in the administration of the 
railway, and announced that not Man- 
chukuo but Japan would be held 
responsible for any such violation 
of the Soviet Union’s undoubted 
rights under the Sino- Soviet treaties 
of 1924. 

Documentary evidence of the plot, 
believed by the Soviet Government to 
be authentic, were shown to the Japa- 
nese Minister of Foreign Affairs by the 
Soviet Ambassador on September 28. 
The dociuments, apparently in the form 
of reports to the Japanese Foreign Of- 
fice from General Takeshi Hishikari, 
commander of all Japanese forces in 
Manchuria and simultaneously am- 
bassador to Manchukuo, revealed full 
details of a plan by which Japanese 
and Manchukuo officials would “resort 
to active measures of pressure” in or- 
der to speed negotiations for the sale 
of the Chinese Eastern. ‘These meas- 
ures included the systematic persecu- 
tion of Soviet employees of the rail- 
way. 

As if to add substance to the Soviet 
charges, six Russian officials of the rail- 
way, all of them occupying key posi- 
tions, had been arrested on September 
25 on the charge of having engaged in 
Communist activity. Other similar 
arrests followed during October and 
November. The Soviet Government 
demanded, almost peremptorily, that 
its citizens be either tried immediately 
or released, and declined to continue 
the railway negotiations until satisfac- 
tion had been given in this regard. 

The bold tone of the Soviet demands 
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indicated very clearly that Russia had 
reached the end of her patience. Nor 
was It any longer necessary that she 
exercise patience. Three separate de- 
velopments during 1933 had so 
strengthened the position of the Soviet 
Government that it was now in 2 posi- 
tion to enforce respect for its rights 
and interests in the Far East. 

The first of these was an almost 
spectacular improvement in zhe diplo- 
matic position of the Soviet Union in 
Hurope. From the London conomic 
Conference, Mr. Litvinov emerged 
with treaties of neutrality amd nonag- 
gression signed by Estonia, Latvia, 
Persia, Turkey, and—veryz signifi- 
cantly—both Poland and Rumania. 
Poland, fearing the menace of Nazi 
Germany, had induced Rumania as 
ner ally to sign such an agreement for 
she first time. Later in July, both 
Lithuania and Finland became signa- 
zories. Another result of Mr. Lit- 
vinov’s presence in Londor was the 
announcement that Great Bitin and 
the Soviet Union would forthwith re- 
sume normal commercial relations, 
which had been interrupted in the 
spring by the arrest and triel in Mos- 
zow of a number of Britisk subjects 
charged with sabotage. In Eome also, 
on September 2, Premier Mussolini 
and the Soviet Ambassador signed a 
treaty of friendship, nonaggression, 
and neutrality. Finally, or. Septem- 
ber 13, Mr. Herriot returned from a 
mission to Moscow, having laid the 
groundwork for a compleze under- 
standing between France ard zhe So- 
viet Union. 

The second reason for the stzength- 
ening of the Soviet attitude toward 
Japan lay in the pronouncec improve- 
ment in conditions within the Union. 
In the production of coal, steel, agri- 
cultural machinery, and likewise in 
freight car loadings, marked acvances 
had been made over the dise ppointing 
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totals for 1932. Even more gratifying 
was the bumper wheat crop, which by 
the end of the year had completely re- 
moved any fear of another food short- 
age. 

The third factor in this chain of 
events was President Roosevelt’s rec- 
ogniticn of the Soviet Union, fore- 
shadowed by friendly conversations 
between Mr. Litvinov and the Ameri- 
can de_egates during the London Con- 
ference. 


War PREPARATIONS 


The steady improvement in the po- 
sition of the Soviet Government, and 
the increasingly firm tone of its Far 
Eastern policy which resulted from it, 
produced a new crop of war rumors. 
The military clique in Tokyo clamored 
for additional preparedness measures. 
General Araki in particular pointed 
out repeatedly that Soviet bombing 
planes from Vladivostok could reach 
Tokyo in six hours. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment made no secret of the fact 
that additional Red troops were join- 
ing the Soviet forces in the Far East. 
War Commissar Voroshilov and the 
commander of the Russian forces in 
eastern Siberia, “General Bluecher, 
both warned repeatedly that Soviet 
territaries in that quarter of the world 
were in danger. Reports were circu- 
lated that Soviet fortifications were 
being built and military supplies con- 
centrated at strategic points along the 
Manchurian frontier. The forced de- 
velopment of heavy industries in Si- 
beria and likewise the speed with 
which the Trans-Siberian Railway was 
bemg double-tracked indicated that 
Mosecw was preparing for a crisis. 
Such wholesale preparations, coupled 
with the forthright statements of 
Communist leaders as highly placed as 
Stalin himself, indicated that if Japan 
really desired war, her wish could read- 
ily be gratified. 
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JAPAN'S MODIFIED ATTITUDE 


It was evident that Japan, tragically 
isolated as she was, would have either 
to modify her policies or fight. Signs 
that she preferred a change of policy 
were evident before the end of the 
year. On September 14, Mr. Koki 
Hirota replaced the worn and weary 
Count Uchida as Foreign Minister. 
Mr. Hirota, who had just completed 
three years of service as ambassador to 
Moscow, desired a return to sane but 
firm diplomatic methods as a means of 
adjusting Japan’s differences with her 
neighbors. 

Beginning on October 3, a series of 
conferences began between members 
of an inner council of the cabinet, con- 
sisting of Premier Saito, Mr. Hirota, 
Finance Minister Takahashi, and the 
Ministers of War and Navy. On Oc- 
tober 20 it was announced that an 
agreement relative to general policy 
had been reached, the substance of 
which was that Japan intended to fol- 
low the paths of peace, and would use 
only diplomatic methods for the at- 
tainment of her objectives. At the 
same time, national defense would not 
be neglected. Soviet-Japanese ten- 
slon was somewhat relieved when 
Japan persuaded the Government of 
Manchukuo on January 14, 1934 to re- 
lease the six Russian officials of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway who had 
been arrested in September. 

The resignation of General Araki as 
Minister of War, announced on Janu- 
ary 22, was interpreted as a. further 
move in the direction of improved rela- 
tions between the two governments. 
Araki, as the aggressive leader of the 
Young Military clique, had been guilty 
of numerous indiscreet utterances 
which, on more than.one occasion, had 
caused embarrassment to his cabinet 
colleague in the Foreign Office. The 
day following Araki’s retirement, offi- 
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cials representing the Foreign, Home, 
War, and Navy ministries met to con- . 
sider means of controlling literature : 
likely to endanger Japan’s relations 
with foreign countries. This action 
appeared to indicate a desire to check 
provocative outbursts from irresponsi- 
ble naval and military officials. 

On January 23, 1934, Foreign Minis- ' 
ter Hirota discussed the Russian situa- 
tion in the course of an address to the ' 
Diet. He expressed regret at the re- 
cent change in Soviet policy toward - 
Japan, and charged that the Commu- 
nist leaders were broadcasting exag- 
gerated stories and unwarranted criti- 
cisms concerning Japan. Mr. Hirota 
declared that Japan had “always en- 
deavored to keep on good neighborly ` 
terms with Soviet Russia,” and had 
“sought the solution of all questions by ` 
pacific means.” The new Minister of- 
War, General Hayashi, declared also 
on February 1 that there would be no , 
war between Japan and the Soviet 
Union unless the latter started it, that 
Japan was making no special prepara- 
tions for such a war, and that she cher- 
ished no ambitions to seize the Mari- 
time Province. 

Thereafter Mr. Hirota’s policy of ' 
substituting diplomacy for intimida- 
tion and force began slowly to bear 
fruit. In March he was able to discuss 
with the Soviet Ambassador a possible 
resumption of the railway negotia- 
tions. Sporadic border incidents con- 
tinued along the Manchurian frontier, 
but without exciting the usual bellig- 
erent outbursts in either country. 
Some irritation was produced in 
Tokyo, also, by the determination of 
the Soviet Government to interpret ` 
strictly the contractual rights of Japa- . 
nese fishermen in Siberian waters. : 
Early in the year, also, the Soviet au- 
thorities in Vladivostok announced a 
new ruble-yen rate of exchange, later 
modified, which would almost double | 
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the cost to Japanese fishing interests 
of their annual leases to operate in So- 
viet waters. In spite of these and 
other sources of friction, however, ten- 
sion between the two countries began 
to ease noticeably. Few respcnsible 
leaders on either side talked any longer 
of war. 


JAPANESE FEARS 


Behind specific causes of friction be- 
tween Moscow and Tokyo lm certain 
imponderables which influence the at- 
titudes of both governments and both 
peoples toward each other. The Japa- 
nese Empire might well be caled. “The 
Isles of Fear.” Despite their seeming 
defiance of world opinion, the Japa- 
nese feel keenly the diplomatic isola- 
tion which has resulted from heir pol- 
icy toward Manchuria and China. 
More particularly, as regards the So- 
viet Union, they are acutely aware of 
the clear incompatibility between 
- communism and their own political, 
social, and economic traditioas. 

Japanese leaders fear also thaz Rus- 
sian ambitions in Outer Monzolia will 
ultimately affect Inner Mongolia, 
where for over two decades Japan has 
claimed special interests. Writing in 
Contemporary Japan for June 1932, a 
former Japanese ambassador to Mos- 
cow declared that Japan could not 
close her eyes to the fact tha- “all the 
doors of Mongolia are shut tight, ex- 
cept the back door toward Eussia, 
which remains wide open.” The fact 
that there has never been an exact 
boundary between Inner ard Outer 
Mongolia introduces an additional ele- 
ment of uncertainty into the situation. 
For strategic, political, and economic 
‘reasons, Japan is now actively culti- 
vating the friendship of the Inner 
Mongo! tribesmen. 

Another factor is the Japan2se dread 
of possible Russian assistance zo the 
Communist movement in China. 
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Speaking before the Diet on January 
21, 1933, Foreign Minister Uchida de- 
clared that should the “Red move- 
ment in the Yangtze Valley and South 
China .. . gain in strength as a result 
of the Sino-Russian rapprochement, 
that would be a serious menace to 
peace in the Orient, against which 
Japan must certainly be on guard.” 
The announcement of Japanese hegem- 
ony in the Far East, given to the 
press by the Foreign Office spokes- 
man on April 18, 1934, has generally 
been interpreted as a warning to Eu- 
rope, the League, and the United 
States to refrain from taking any steps 
which might have the effect of 
strengthening Chinese resistance to 
Japanese encroachments. From an- 
other point of view, however, that 
statement was a veiled warning to So- 
viet Russia not to revive her policy 
toward China which characterized the 
period from 1923 to 1927, 


Russrtan Fears 


The crisis mentality from which the 
Japanese suffer affects also their neigh- 
bors in the Soviet Union. From their 
doctrinaire reading of history, the 
Communist leaders are convinced that 
a major international conflict cannot: 
long be averted. Despite their pro- 
fessed lack of interest in world revolu- 
tion since 1927, they are committed to 
the basic thesis that the world cannot 
exist half communist and half capital- 
ist. The essential contradictions in- 
herent in the capitalist system having 
finally resulted in a world-wide eco- 
nomic collapse, it follows that the 
rulers in capitalist countries will 
sooner or later choose foreign war as 
a way out of domestic difficulties. 
The Japanese adventure in Man- 
churia, resulting in part from an acute 
domestic situation, appeared to con- 
firm the essential soundness of this 
belief. 
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The frenzied haste with which the 
Five-Year. Plan was pushed was due 
in considerable degree to Russian fear 
of an impending conflict among capi- 
talist nations which would be turned 
against, or at least involve, the Soviet 
Union. Between 1931 and 1933 Mr. 
Litvinov busied himself with the nego- 
tiation of nonaggression pacts, not 
because his government believed fun- 
damentally that the capitalist world 
could keep the peace, but rather 
because Soviet Russia needed a 
breathing space for internal recon- 
struction. The treaties of nonag- 
gression represented merely a truce, 
during which Soviet Russia would 
strengthen herself to meet the mevi- 
table onslaught. 

Apprehensive concerning both 
Japan and Nazr Germany, the present 
rulers of Russia remember vividly that 
under the czars defeat in foreign war 
was almost invariably followed by 
grave domestic upheavals. In spend- 
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ing vast sums on an army and an air ` 
fleet, they are seeking assurance that 
in the next’ war Russia will not be de- 
feated. 

Unlike Japan, Soviet Russia has 
practically abandoned the old shib- 
boleth of national honor. In its place 
has appeared a jealousy for the rights 
and interests of the working class. A 
victory for the imperialists, or any one 
of them, over the Soviet Union would 
involve not merely the defeat of the 
Russian proletariat. It, would repre- 
sent as well a tragic setback for the 
cause of socialism everywhere in the 
world. | 

The Russian Communists believe 
themselves to be the prophets and 
pioneers of a new order, and they are 
determined that socialism shall have 
its fair chance in the modern world. 
Should Japan interfere to prevent or 
hinder the success of that experiment 
within the Soviet Union, she would 
meet with resistance. 


Robert T. Pollard is assistant professor of Oriental 

studies at the University of Washington, Seattle, 

~. Washington. He is author of “Ching’s Foreign Re- 
lations, 1917-1931” (1933). 


Nationalism in Press, Films, and Radio’ 


By Dron James HALE 


HEREVER we turr in the 
world today we observe fever- 
ish, warlike preparations for the pres- 
ervation of peace. These prepara- 
tions, or precautions, depending upon 
which side of the frontier one heppens 
to be on, are indicative of the silent 
war of vigilance and suspicion that 
characterizes world politics at th2 pres- 
ent moment. Every thinkirg berson 
recognizes the danger inherent -n this 
situation; yet national polizies pro- 
ductive of friction, suspic.on, and 
Eatred are advocated and pursued by 
governments without regard fo the 
- great risk of war involved. Why is 
this so? It is so because logic, cool 
reason, and knowledge constitute 
weaker bases of appeal than emotions, 
preconceptions, and prejudices. The 
averheated nationalism that fertilizes 
the roots of present internat.onal dis- 
cords is to a large extent the product 
af the irrational rather than tre ra- 
tional side of human mentality. 
Numerous agencies create and shape 
the individual attitudes, opirions, de- 
sires, and fears of which the psycho- 
logical phenomenon of nationalism is 
compounded. Among the more im- 
portant of these agencies are the 
family, the school, the churck, and 
the general community enviror ment. 
The deeper emotional sets woica con- 
stitute patriotic or nationalstic atti- 
tudes are probably formed tnde2r the 
influence of these forces at a compara- 
tively early age. And yet throughout 
the remainder of the indivicua.’s life 
new attitudes and opinions arz czeated 
and old ones are strengthened, modi- 
fied, or broken down under the con- 
stant bombardment of stinul and 
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suggestions to which the individual is 
subjected., The press, the radio, and 
the motion pictures are among the 
more important instrumentalities em- 
ployed in this process. 


NEWSPAPER INFLUENCE 


Because of its pervasive universality 
and its relentless periodicity, the news- 
paper press has been and probably 
still is the most important of these 
three agencies in developing and stimu- 
lating nationalistic attitudes. It was 
the preferred instrument of all the 
nineteenth-century prophets of na- 
tionalism. The newspaper influences 
its readers through the dissemination 
of information, or misinformation, 
about foreign lands and peoples; it also 
endeavors to guide and influence indi- 
vidual opinions and attitudes, or to 
strengthen and fortify already existing 
attitudes. 

In case of a dispute with another 
government in which the national in- 
terests are felt to be involved, the 
directors of foreign policy can always 
count upon the support of the major- 
ity of editors, irrespective of the merits 
of their case. Patriotic support of the 
government is the path of least re- 
sistance; and the editor patriot can be 
certain of applause and approval from 
his readers. While courageous jour- 
nalists may dispute the wisdom of the 
national policy, rarely do they dare to 
advocate the opponent’s case against 
their own government. As Walter 
Lippmann has pointed out: “Nobody 
pleads the foreigner’s cause very 
strenuously. It is difficult, requiring 
much information and much courage. 
Moreover, it ts a thankless task which 
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almost always evokes tribal suspicion.” 
As a result, the editorial and the fea- 
ture articles almost always breathe a 
nationalistic spirit. 

Another frequent source of interna- 
tional friction and ill will is the freedom 
with which editors pass Judgment 
upon the policies and the ‘actions of 
foreign governments. American and 
English journalists, especially, deliver 
day after day their “brawling judg- 
ments unashamed,” and are never 
happier than when they put on the 
mantle of the just and sit in Judgment 
on other peoples. Unfriendly criti- 
cisms engender acrimonious retorts, 
and a serious newspaper war may 
easily arise. In such an atmosphere 
national feelings are intensified and a 
really critical situation may result. 
In this connection journalists might 
well follow the advice of Abraham 
Santa Clara: “First dip your pens into 
your conscience and then into ink.” 


COLORATION or News 


The importance of the editorial in 
creating national antipathies should 
not, however, be exaggerated. Today 
the press exerts its greatest influence 
through its choice, display, suppres- 
sion, and distortion of news reports. 
News columns reporting only “facts” 
have a greater propagandist effect than 
the political article or the editorial; for 
in this era of political realism the aver- 
age reader is on his guard against the 
leading article and ‘the editorial page, 
realizing that they are designed pri- 
marily to influence and guide. He ac- 
cepts the news dispatches, however, at 
their face value. The most provoking 
editorial or series of editorials could 
hardly cause a war today, but a skill- 
fully fabricated news report, launched 
at a moment of great international ten- 
sion, might conceivably do so. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
very nature of news, the lifeblood of 
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the press, makes the newspaper a dis- 
turbing agency in international affairs. 
Conflict is the heart of every live news ` 
story, whether it be conflict of mdi- 
vidual minds and wills, of classes, of 
religions, or of nations. Even the 
news from Geneva, and particularly 
that of the Disarmament Conference, 
is usually reported in terms of conflict. 
The picture that the press gives of the . 
relations between nations is one of 
clashing forces. And since the indi- 
vidual is almost entirely dependent 
upon the press for foreign news, it is- 
not surprising that he should habit- 
ually think of neighboring peoples in - 
terms of national antagonisms. , 

Of all the categories of news reflect- 
ing conflict, war news is commercially 
the most valuable. It isa truism that | 
human life and human affairs hold the | 
universal interest of humanity. It 
therefore follows that the most power- 
ful force in evoking human emotion is 
war or the danger of war, because war 
signifies the destruction of human life 
by human beings. It is not surpris- ` 
ing, then, that journalists should seize 
every opportunity to exaggerate and 
misrepresent foreign news in order to : 
arouse fear stereotypes. 

Not long ago the British Govern- 
ment published a White Paper repro- 
ducing its recent correspondence on 
the disarmament negotiations. The 
Associated Press: dispatch from Lon- 
don calmly stated: “Bilateral disarma- 
ment negotiations . . . areata stand- ` 
still and the breach between France 
and Germany over arms is perceptibly 
wider.” The Baltimore Sun’s head- 
line announced: “Britain Cool to 
French View on Arms Issue.” A 
United Press dispatch, however, de- 
clared that the White Paper revealed 
“the inside story of futile disarmament 
efforts” and made “sensational dis- . 
closures on the rising danger of war.” - 
A large two-column headline in the 
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Washington Post fairly screamed: 
“European War Peril Revealed by 
' British Note.” 

In this manner quite ord nary and 
unexciting news can be co.ored and 
exaggerated to meet the demand for 
“live stories.” Spy scares and inva- 
sion scares can be whipped up by 
coloration and careful sel2ction of 
facts. Trivial examples are seized 
upon to prove the existenc2 cf dark 
dlots on the part of one nation against 
its neighbor. New intrigues and new 
perils are exposed every forty-eight 
hours. Great structures of lath-and- 
plaster apprehensions come into exist- 
ence. It is always the rationalis- 
zic fear stereotypes that are aroused, 
and the journalists unwittingly create 
the very war danger which they al- 
ege, for it is only a step fram fear to 
attack. 


FALSE News 


Still more serious than the zolora- 
tion of news is the reportinz cf false 
news. There is a type of “revolver 
journalist,” particularly in. Europe, 
whose chief object apparertly is to 
meite rancor and inflame >rejudice. 
Chief. advocates of the polizy of the 
clenched fist and cocked pistol, they 
are not deeply concerned ebaut ac- 
curacy or objectivity. It cannot be 
denied that the war left us an un- 
pleasant heritage in the form:o? lower 
standards of truth in reporting inter- 
national relations. One of C E. Mon- 
tague’s rustic English characters sums 
up the situation accurately when he 
says: “They tell me we're pulled 
through the war all right because our 
propagander dished out batter lies 
than what the Germans did. S> Isay 
to myself: ‘If tellin’ les is all that 
bloody good in war, what blcody good 
is tellin’ truth in peace?’” 

- In 1982 the Council of tke League 
requested the Association of Journal- 
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ists Accredited to the League of Na- 
tions to report on the problem of false 
news and ways to eliminate it. Their 
report pointed out that the root of the 
difficulty was to be found in the wide. 
gap between cost of production and 
sale price of the newspaper—a situa- 
tion that invited governmental and — 
private subsidy. To remedy the evil 
the press must be made economically 
independent through reduction of the 
cost of telegraphic news service and 
postal rates, and by abolition of tariffs 
on newsprint. | 
This report, which reflected. the 
views of American and English jour- 
nalists, was submitted to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Governmental Press 
Bureaus which met at Madrid in No- 
vember 1933. There the opposing 
Continental view was strongly repre- 
sented. Recognizing that the foreign 
correspondent of a great metropolitan 
paper or of a news agency is in a posi- 
tion to disturb relations between two 
countries to perhaps even a greater ex- 
tent than an accredited diplomatic 
representative, it was proposed that 
certain standards of conduct for inter- 
national journalists be set up, that an 
international correspondent’s card be 
issued, and that a code of honor and a © 
tribunal of honor be established. 
Since there are no recognized stand- 
ards of education, training, and fitness 
for foreign journalists, such as exist for 
diplomatic or consular officials, these 
proposals do not seem unreasonable to 
the nonprofessional observer. How- 
ever, the American delegation, headed 
by Mr. Robert T. Pell, took the lead 
in opposing and ultimately defeating 
the proposed reforms on the ground 
that their institution would place the 
foreign correspondent under the im- 
mediate control of the foreign office 
of the country to which he was ac- 
credited. ‘The final resolution on this 
subject was a triumph for the Anglo- 
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American point of view, in that it 
called for the appointment of an im- 
partial fact-finding body of nonofficial 
experts to report on “the best technical 
and financial ways of remedying the 
spread of false news.” 

Pointed support was given the 
American thesis that false and colored 
news could best be eliminated by free- 
ing the press economically from out- 
side non-journalistic control, when 
Mr. Rosenberg, a Russian delegate, 
proposed that “correspondents of any 
newspapers or news services receiving 
money from armament firms be for- 
bidden to operate in foreign coun- 
tries.” Excited opposition was raised 
to this proposal by the French delega- 
tion. Later, when a modified resolu- 
tion condemning press subsidization 
by armaments makers was proposed 
by Mr. Rosenberg, the French and 
Little Entente representatives joined 
forces to defeat it. 


Press CONTROLLED BY PRIVATE 
INTERESTS 


This raises the important problem 
of the control and inspiration of the 
press and its agencies by special inter- 
ests. It may be maintained that when 
a perfume magnate or a manufacturer 
of chocolate or a public utility concern 
acquires extensive newspaper proper- 
ties, the respective papers represent 
special interests; but no direct eco- 
nomic benefits are likely to flow to the 
perfume industry, the chocolate busi- 
ness, or the power trust if their organs 
assume a nationalistic tone in their 
news and editorial policies. 

It is a much more serious matter, 
however, when the armaments makers 
secure financial control over important 
journals and news agencies. It is 
generally alleged that in France the 
Comité des Forges has a financial in- 
terest in several leading newspapers 
and in one important news service. 
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The close connection between the Ger- 
man heavy industries and the Hugen- 
berg press and film concern is a matter 
of common knowledge. Charges have 
frequently been made that the Skoda 
armaments firm in Czechoslovakia, a 
subsidiary of Schneider-Creusot, indi- 
rectly subsidizes certain Eastern Euro- 
pean newspapers. Nor are these 
sinister forces entirely excluded from 
influence on the American press. 
Wiliam B. Shearer, “America’s Big 
Bass Drum,” attended the Geneva 
Naval Conference in 1927 as a repre- 
sentative of the American firms inter- 
ested in naval shipbuilding. His at- 
tempts to influence and feed the press 
later formed the subject of a Con- 
gressional investigation. 

It is so easy for the directors of these 
concerns to identify their economic 
interests with patriotic feeling that 
even they are doubtless unaware of 
the dividing line. Never openly ad- 
vocating war, they nevertheless insist 
upon the highest possible degree of 
preparedness. In this way they enlist 
the support of all patriotic people, who 
naturally wish their country to be pre- 
pared against invasion. That section 
of the press which cloaks such interests 
is almost always a stimulator of asphalt 
patriotism, and denounces as a matter 
of principle (or business) any policy 
conducive to international peace and 
harmony. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF PRESS 


One of the gravest dangers to peace 
in the world today arises from the use 
of the so-called “free press” by private 
interests to whip up national antago- 
nisms. ‘This danger has been greatly 
diminished in the authoritarian states 
of Russia, Italy, and Germany, where 
the press is monopolized by the gov- 
ernment as an instrument of social and 
political control. Such control is ac- 


complished by censorship, by the or- 
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ganization of journalists irto state 
syndiċates, by close supervision of the 
news agencies, and by enforesd publi- 
cation of governmental news and 
opinions. 

While such a system is the negation 
of a free press, it is neverthelsss effec- 
tive in curbing those special mterests 
whose economic power enab:es them 
to command our great engines o? pub- 
licity and propaganda. Morzover, 
under such a régime the respensibility 
for chauvinistic press campaizns rests 
squarely upon the government. It is 
no longer possible for the fore gn office 
to inspire attacks upon a nelzhboring 
country and then to deny thei? author- 
ship by pleading that the press is 
“free” —that the governmen: cannot 
control it and therefore cannoi bz held 
responsible for its utterances. 

Rigid governmental control of the 
press made it possible for the German 
and Polish authorities to include in 
their recent non-aggression pact a 
pledge to suppress unfriendly, and to 
promote friendly, propaganda toward 
each other. This is a laudable step 
toward curbing national antegonisms 
in the interest of peace, but such prog- 
ress can be made only at the expense 
of the ideal of a free press. 

While certain advantages o? a strict 
regimentation and control of -he press 


are undeniable, the very nature of the. 


fascist state, if not the communist, 
necessitates the propagatior cf ex- 
treme nationalism. Fascist propa- 
ganda tactics refer the class struggle 
and class hatred to outside nations and 
races, and the people are tauzht that 
the struggle between nations, and not 
the class struggle, is the important 
feature of modern world politics. All 
group and class loyalties are redirected 
into nationalist channels. Hence the 
high-voltage chauvinism which char- 
acterizes the external manifestations 
of fascism. 
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RADIO PROPAGANDA 


As an instrument for cultivating the 
national spirit, the radio represents one 
of the most startling creations of mod- 
ern technology. Lacking the tradi- 
tions of the press and having never 
been identified with any political 
ideology, it appears much more 
sharply as a simple instrument in the 
hands of those who govern. The radio 
is centralizing and universal; the press 
is decentralizmg and individual. 
Through the radio it is possible to 
reach millions of people daily, even 
hourly, and to impress upon them 
one idea, one thought, one set of 
stereotypes. The power of the radio 
to deceive by suggestion and to en- 
slave the mass mentality is almost 
unlimited. , 

European governments, realizing 
the potential power of this new instru- 
ment of communication, have retained 
strict control of its political use. And 
in some countries, notably Russia, 
Italv, and Germany, it has become one 
of the most important agenciés for 
inculcating the social and political 
ideals of the group in power. When 
the Hitlerites took control in Germany 
in January 1933, the transformation 
of the radio schedule was like a bolt 
from the blue. Patriotic fervor was 
injected into all parts of the program 
—the speeches, the music, the radio 
drama, and the news reports. The 
“Nation’s Hour” (Stunde der Nation) 
was instituted and a daily program 
broadcast from the Government sta- 
tion at K6nigswusterhausen over a 
national network. In every part of 
the program—political, economic, and 
cultural—a vigorous national note 
was sounded. 

The radio, as it is now used by na- 
tional groups to spread propaganda 
beyond their own frontiers, constitutes 
a fruitful source of international fric- 
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tion. For, unlike newspapers and mo- 
tion picture films, radio waves cannot 
be stopped at political boundaries. 
Herr Habicht’s broadcasting from the 
Munich station to further the political 
aims of the Hitler government in the 
neighboring state of Austria was made 
the basis of a strong protest in Berlin 
by the interested powers. Moscow 
regularly sends out propagandist pro- 
grams in German which can be easily 
picked up on short wave sets in Berlin. 
The Social Democratic party in 
Czechoslovakia likewise broadcasts 
political programs for German listen- 
ers. When in November 1932 the 
Socialist leader, Paul Lébe, was refused 
permission to deliver a speech com- 
memorating the establishment of the 
Weimar Republic, he crossed the 
border into the Netherlands and de- 
livered his address to the German na- 
tion from the Dutch station at Hilver- 
sum. During the summer of 1933, 
when extreme statements derogatory 
to the Hitler régime were broadcast 
from the French station at Strasbourg, 
a sharp protest was lodged in Paris. 
Responsibility in this case could not 
be avoided, because it is well known 
that the Postal Department controls 
the political programs of all French 
broadcasting stations. 

From the examples here cited, it is 
evident that the radio, in addition to 
being a powerful instrument for the 
inculeation of nationalistic attitudes, 
may also be a fruitful source of inter- 
national dispute and friction. 


Ermm PROPAGANDA 


Unlike the press and the radio, the 
impact of the modern sound film upon 
the individual is both visual and audi- 
tory. It ought, then, to be doubly 
effective as an instrument for the com- 
munication of ideas. However, its 
effectiveness as an instrument of prop- 
aganda is conditioned by the fact 
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that it is an artistic medium. While 
the ultimate purpose of a particular 
film may be the indoctrination of ideas, 
it will achieve that end only in so far 
as the film achieves artistic effect. 
High artistic value has invariably 
characterized the most successful 
propagandist films, such as “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” “Po- 
temkin,” “Al Quiet on the Western. 
Front,” “Der Hauptmann von Cö- 
penick,” and the recent submarine 
warfare picture, “Morgenrot.” 

While almost every newsreel shows 
scenes that appeal in some way to the 
national spirit of the audience, the yast 
majority of feature films have no set 
of national values which the producers 
seek to impress upon the public. 
Their only objective is entertainment 
through emotionalstimulation. How- 
ever, even this type of picture develops 
stereotyped conceptions of individual 
actions which may appear later in the 
conduct and behavior patterns of mo- 
tion picture patrons. This is espe- 
cially true of the stereotypes of na- 
tional and racial character which 
underlie a great amount of national 
prejudice. Once formed, these atti- 
tudes can be broken down only by ex- 
tensive reading, wide contacts, and 
travel, all of which are beyond the 
reach of the average individual. 

Every government recognizes the’ 
potential influence of motion pictures 
upon the masses, and in most coun-, 
tries a general supervision and control 
—it may be official or unofficial—is 
maintained over the production and 
distribution of films calculated to in- 
fluence individual attitudes toward 
the national state and its symbols of 
power. Italy, for example, places re- 
strictions upon foreign language films, 
and forbids those dealing with Russian 
themes. Likewise, pictures dealing 
with socialistic or pacifistic subjects 
are forbidden in Germany, while Rus- 
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sia bars the trashy, sensationel, Amer- 
ican crime films. 

Governmental interference is not 
always of a negative, restramirg na- 
ture. The French Ministry of Fine 
Arts has a permanent commission 
whose duty it is to consider “the whole 
of the national interests involved in 
motion pictures, and particular_y the 
conservation of national customs and 
tzaditions.” In Italy, productian and 
distribution of films is dominated by 
tae government through —’Unione 
Cinematografica Educativa (LICE) 
and the national syndicate cf ex- 
hibitors. The pictures produced by 
LUCE, the showing of which is obli- 
gatory upon all exhibitors, are of “a 
cultural, educational, and ‘scientific 
nature and .. . for purposes of social 
and national propaganda.” Among 
tae most successful pictures made by 
LUCE have been those sponsored by 
tae division on military educeticn and 
propaganda, which have as their 
avowed purpose the popularization of 
militarism and nationalism. It Ger- 
many, the entire industry kas been 
placed under the control and direction 
of the Ministry of Propaganda and 
Fublic Enlightenment. There will be 
no more masterly satires on national 
militarism such as “Der Haaptmann 
von Köpenick”; however, the number 
of films which, like “Moz-genrot,” 
“S-A Mann Brand,” and “Horst- 
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Wessel,” glorify patriotism and mili- 
tary virtues will be greatly increased. 

The general shift in the world cli- 
mate of opinion from internationalism 
to nationalism is already perceptible 
in productions of the American film 
industry. ‘Those in touch with Holly- 
wood state that a number of “war 
preparation” films are scheduled for 
release in the near future. Instead 
of pictures with a general international 
flavor and a definite antiwar bias, 
which have been common during the 
past decade, we are now apparently 
to be presented with themes which 
exalt the military and patriotic virtues. 


* a 


Much has been said and written in 
recent years about the great technical 
advances made in the creation and 
perfection of instruments of human 
destruction and slaughter, implying 
that on the physical side the next war 
will be even more horrible than the 
last. We might well be appalled, 
also, when we think of the great tech- 
nical advances made in recent years in 
the press, the film, and the radio. 
Can we contemplate without revulsion 
the moral and intellectual havoc that 
will be wrought in a future war when 
the professional propagandist will 
have at his disposal the ubiquitous 
press, the talking pictures, and the 
universal radio? 
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The School and the Spirit of Nationalism 


By Besse Louise PIERCE 


N THE United States, as elsewhere, 
education is and always has been 
conditioned by contemporary social, 
economic, and political thought, each 
so closely interrelated with the others 
that separate threads in the texture 
are often indistinguishable. As early 
as 1642 the Massachusetts Puritans 
charted a course to be followed there- 
after by their descendants, when they 
legislated that every child be taught 
enough “to read and understand the 
principles of religion and the capital 
laws of the country.” It was they 
who thus first in America recognized 
the force of education to preserve and 
transmit the pattern of thought held 
most sacred. And although the re- 
ligious conception appeared to them 
the most important, it is not strange 
that long before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it had been enlarged 
to include among its functions the 
making of good citizens. ‘These good 
citizens were thus equipped through 
the education of the day to maintain 


the liberties preserved in a written. 


document, whose spirit could be made 
known to all Americans through vital, 
personal contact with the tax-sup- 
ported school. 

Americans of this time felt the pul- 
sating force of a democratic awaken- 
ing, given shape in the election of 
Andrew Jackson to the presidency. 
They had, too, the certain knowledge 
of a boundless area of free land where 
all men were able to become self-re- 
specting, self-supporting members of 
society, and where the door of oppor- 
tunity stood ajar for all. For could 
not even the poorest boy look with 
hope toward the greatest honor in the 
land, the presidency of his country? 


Native writers interpreted America in 
song and story, and an American his- 
torian was penning what Edward 
Everett called both an American and 
an English classic. Indeed, it was a 
day when men were stirred by the 
warm expansiveness of a national con- 
sciousness, 2 consciousness to be nur- 
tured with painstaking care for the 
next hundred years. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY INFLUENCES 


In 1827 the curriculum of the school 
was enlarged by legal enactment to 
include the history of the United 
States, a precedent followed to this 
day by law-making bodies. Soon h- 
censing of teachers was contingent 
upon a knowledge of subjects to be 
taught, which in many cases included 
national history. Then the study of 
civil government joined in the promo- 
tion of “the national mind,” and read- 
ers and other schoolbooks added to 
the patriotic lore. 

Much of this lore received suste- 
nance from historical writers of the 
day who focused their interpretation 
of the national spirit on the American 
Revolution. The best known of 
these was George Bancroft. To him 
the whole body of Americans re- 
sponded with warmth and enthusiasm 
when they read: 


The hour of the American Revolution 
was come. The people of the continent 
with irresistible energy obeyed one general 
impulse—as the earth in spring listens to 
the command of nature, and without the 
appearance of effort bursts forth to life in 
perfect harmony. ... The change which 
Divine wisdom ordained, and which no hu- 
man policy or force could hold back, pro- 
ceeded as uniformly and as majestically as 
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the laws of being and was as cerzain as the 
decrees of eternity. . . . The numbers, the 
purity, culture, industry and daring of the 
mnhabitants proclaimed the existenre of a 
people rich in creative energy and vipe for 
institutions of their own. 


It is small wonder that a populace 
who had, even more than foday, an 
undefiled faith in the printec page 
should see in themselves the masters 
of a mighty destiny and the heirs of a 
great political and economic legacy. 

Then came the war between the 
States. It marked a turning point in 
the character of American lite, Zor the 
theory of States’ rights had been set- 
sled forever, it was though:, by the 
victory of Northern arms. In the 
meantime, vast and far-reaching 
changes had been brought about in all 
Ines of economic endeavor changes 
which carried in their wake the full 
towering of national sentiment. Na- 
sionalism expressed itself im the na- 
zionalization of industry and finance 
and m the organization of national 
-abor units. Inevitably it touched 
the public school system, ceusing in- 
creased acceptance of the study of 
American history, of state kistory, 
and of government. Reconstruction 
agencies before the restoration of 
home rule in the South forced upon 
sometimes unwilling learaers the 
study of national history and the Fed- 
eral Government. Teachers were 
sometimes required by s-atute to 
affirm allegiance to the Constitution 
of the United States, and, et least in 
one State, to forswear a fa th in the 
right of secession. And prescriptions 
as to textbooks to be put in the hands 
of American youth had already found 
a place on the statute books. 


Twentreta-Crentury EXPANSION 


The twentieth century, therefore, 
opened with an American educational 
structure whose foundations hed been 
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securely and empirically fashioned. 
Traditional practices had already ~ 
gained a momentum of considerable 
force, and the spiritual power of these 
practices had become a part of social 
thought. By this time, history writ- 
ing and teaching had taken on char- 
acteristics which had caused Emerson 
to remark that he was ashamed “to 
see what a shallow village tale our so- 
called History is,” and John Quincy 
Adams had felt impelled to character- 
ize the public history of his own as 
well as that of all other countries and 
all ages as “a sort of mask, richly 
colored.” 

But there was hope im the fact that 
there was some recognition of the 
trends which had been abetted by 
public school textbooks and teaching. 
The twentieth century witnessed edu- 
cational leaders singly and collectively 
bent upon adapting the individual to 
society in general. It also witnessed 
a new and scientific school of histo- 
rians attempting to appraise historical 
events with an eye more objective and 
Jess chauvinistic than that of their 
predecessors. 

This wider horizon tended to en- 
courage, to a greater degree than be- 
fore, the introduction of many of the 
social sciences. Economics, political 
science, sociology, and foreign history 
found a place in the daily schedule 
of many schools. Although encum- 
bered with survivals, the history cur- 
riculum of the new day began to seek 
independence of purely military and 
political events and to strive for a 
scientific presentation of historical 
truths which should fit for “complete 
living.” 

This endeavor, aimed to emanci- 
pate Americans from a narrowly na- 
tionalistic point of view, was soon 
faced with the practical aspects of the 
mobilization of a public opinion to 
contribute to the success of the Allies 
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in the World War. Following the 
war the fear of radicalism and dis- 
loyalty to established institutions ex- 
pressed itself in legislation pointed 
toward the development of an unal- 
loyed patriotism through the teaching 
of history, open affirmations of 
loyalty by the teaching personnel, 
flag legislation and observance days, 
and enactments regarding textbooks. 
Thus was perpetuated for another 
span of years the effort to induce 
prescribed attitudes in pupils. Duty 
to the state, without the state’s 
counter duty to its citizens, was a part 
of the daily preachment, with eye cast 
on the past but seldom on the realities 
of the present or on the possible mean- 
ing of the future. 


EMPHASIS on CITIZENSHIP 


The purpose of the school continues 
to be the making of citizens, the mak- 
ing of good citizens. In this the 
United States is not unique among 
the nations of the world, for all coun- 
tries direct their programs to that end. 
All, indeed, achieve their purpose 
through  self-glorification, jingoism, 
and other devices of heightening the 
Rassengeist. With few exceptions, 
teachers, in transmitting information, 
follow, in goose-step fashion, set 
habits and set attitudes. 

Textbooks also render service. To 
be sure, there are noteworthy excep- 
tions, but sober, balanced presenta- 
tions of national and international 
undertakings are not common. 
Again this is not without precedent, 
and the remark of a visitor to the 
United States more than a half cen- 
tury ago to the effect that schoolbooks 
of that day “were vitiated” by the 
animus displayed toward foreign peo- 
ples might well have applied in the 
1920’s. Analyses of textbooks in the 
United States and European coun- 
tries amply demonstrate this world- 
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wide fact. For instance, in our own 
country a survey of nearly four hun- 
dred textbooks representing different 
subjects taught in the schools reveals 
that this tool of instruction is shot’ 
through and through with national 
spirit. From the earliest primer to 
the most advanced literary or histori- 
cal discussion, the glory of service to 
one’s country is emphasized, and 
American customs, institutions, and 
ideals are treated as sacrosanct. 
Through all runs the story of a peo- 
ple able to create and attain the un- 
usual. Thus, for example, the pupil 
learns: 


Ours is a government not of force or fear 
but of ideals. . . . Liberty is an American 
ideal, and every man desires liberty above 
all other gifts. Justice is an American 
ideal, and every right-minded man: be- 
lieves in justice. Equality (meaning equal 


' rights) is an ideal in which men have al- 


ways believed, yet the human quality of all 
citizens was never admitted by any nation 
until it was written into the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Although not all books and courses - 
of study indulge in the same degree in 
fostering the national ego, substan- 
tially all in frequent use are pro- 
American. True it is that present- 
day writers in increasing numbers 
endeavor to set forth both sides of con- 
troversial issues and are not lacking in 
the spirit of fair play. But when they 
follow this course they meet at times 
the. opposition of organized groups 
having a preconceived partisanship 
and a special point of view which they 
wish meuleated in their children. 

The desire to incorporate in school 
instruction orthodox principles of 
patriotism or citizenship has long. 
been a factor in fashioning the educa- . 
tional pattern. In the present, as in : 
the past, the teaching of patriotism 
and the indoctrination of minors in 
the faith of their fathers work hand 
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in hand with activities devoted to the 
adult. Youth organizations tc train 
for memberships in affiliated groups 
frequently come under the xzis of the 
senior organization and assist In pre- 
serving the accepted faitk of the 
fathers, who believe it the duty of the 
schools to “train up a child ix. the way 
he should go and when he is Jld he 
will not depart therefrom.” Should 
the schools fail to indoctrinate a 
loyalty to country, acceptable to 
them, chiefly through a study of the 
Constitution and other charters of 
Americanism and through the zlorifi- 
cation of heroic characters ar d events, 
besides indulging in ceremorials such 
as attesting homage to the fag, these 
groups take up cudgels in cefense of 
their claims. Textbooks anc teachers 
are scrutinized as to their “Ameri- 
canism” and are summarily disposed 
of if they do not meet the t2st. 


Brasev TEXTBOOKS 


Perhaps to some extent these at- 
zempts of laymen to prescribe what 
shall be taught, coupled wita a faith- 
ful acceptance of the traditional, may 
explain why many of our schoclbooks 
and courses of study, with the excep- 
tion of those in geography, seriously 
ignore adequate information concern- 
ing international relations wh:ch to- 
day play an increasingly significant 
part in the life of America as well as 
of other nations. Economic trends 
and cultural contacts, so potent and 
zontrolling in modern society, receive 
scant attention, while the pages de- 
voted to other aspects of in-ernation- 
alism tend to disparage foreign friend 
and foe alike, either open.y or im- 
plicitly, in contrast with tae native 
30n. 

These demonstrations of national- 
ism are not confined to America. 
Textbook analyses m other countries 
tend to confirm the pessimist in his 
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disbelief that there is possible a world- 
wide brotherhood through intellectual 
processes. Only a short time ago pro- 
moters of Chinese nationalism an-. 
nounced to learners in that country 
that it was from Chinese mathematics 
that the Western sciences borrowed. 
Soviet Russia’s children are taught so- 
clalist economics and a history which 
would pass as unorthodox in capital- 
istic countries. German histories are 
said to be at present undergoing a 
thorough revision under the inspira- 
tion of the Nazi Nordic school of 
thought, and Fascist Italy is attempt- 
ing in the same way to set up bound- 
aries which again are artificial. 

It would appear that a serious in- 
dictment can be made against public 
education in the light of these facts. 
But it must be remembered that the 
church, the press, the cinema, and 
other devices of forming thought pat- 
terns often tend in the same direction. 
Indeed, it is often difficult to deter- 
mine the precise cause of opinions, 
and still more difficult to trace the 
source. The school’s predicament in 
facing gunfire from countless unified 
groups whose members pay taxes to 
the support of education is not dimin- 
ished by the failure of many teachers, 
sometimes through force of circum- 
stances, to be well trained or, on the 
other hand, to be fearless in the light 
of attacks directed against them for 
teaching the untraditional or unac- 
ceptable. 


MOVEMENTS TOWARD INTERNATION- 
ALISM IN EDUCATION 


But it is highly significant that, 
some educators are becoming alert to 
the situation which faces the schools. 
At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in 1932 a committee 
of notable educationists declared: 


Textbooks in history and other subjects 
used in most of the public and private 
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schools of the United States still reflect 
more or less.the discussions of war-time 
propaganda . . . propaganda of interested 
groups controlling national policy. The 
duty of educators is clear. . . . Only en- 
lightened public opinion, based on accurate 
information and full and free discussion of 
facts and issues, can give to our nation real 
and adequate security. Dissemination of 
vital facts with honest discussion of the is- 
sues they involve is a major responsibility 
of the Nation’s schools. 


Such organizations as the Progres- 
sive Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, and the 
National Education Association, have 
committed themselves to a faith in m- 
ternationalism. The action of Amer- 
ican educators is paralleled in striking 
manner by similar movements abroad. 

To these teachers’ groups may be 
added the educational force of lay- 
men’s organizations, such as the 
Junior Red Cross, the National Self- 
Government Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Codperation of 
the League of Nations, the National 
Council for Prevention of War, the 
American School Citizenship League, 
and the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, to 
mention some of those interested in 
promoting international amity. Yet, 
with world political and economic 
movements today apparently di- 
rected toward setting higher national 
walls, the promise of these groups 
may be far in the future if public 
opinion cannot be quickened to an 
understanding of nationalistic mani- 
festations. 

This is another way of saying that 
the greater portion of the youth of the 
world is subjected to indoctrination 
of a nationalistic blend. Since it is 
found in the schools it may perhaps be 
classified under the term of cultural 
nationalism, which is sometimes diffi- 
cult to separate from political and 
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economic nationalism. Indeed, with- 
in the last few years substantially all 
nations have moved in the direction 
of tying together all: nationalistic 
threads and making a composite, 
gathering strength in a state control 
over commercial and industrial con- 
tacts, already possessing the cement 
of a cultural integrity. 


Evins or NATIONALISM 


The school can have no more dan- 
gerous foe than nationalism. As the 
disseminator of culture, its salvation 
and its greatest service lie in a de- 
parture from the nationalistic ego, 
which is inspired by a spirit that in all 
practicality should not be the breath 
of the modern day. Assuredly, his- 
tory shows that no culture develops 
untouched by the thought of other 
peoples—a situation which has be- 
come constantly more evident with , 
the delimitation of space effected by 
modern communication and transpor- 


‘tation. In a day of so-called busi- 


ness efficiency we have been peculiarly 
insensitive to the practical aspects of 
cultivating knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of the world in which we 
live. And in no wise need the school, 
in assuming a practical rôle in foster- 
ing international understanding and 
knowledge of the world in general, fail 
to promote and preserve patriotic 
fervor. National solidarity is accom- 
plished the more easily by knowledge 
of those neighbors with whom contact 
is desired and is necessary for our 
economic welfare. In the words only 
recently penned by the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American . 
Historical Association: 


This excludes any commitment of educa~ 
tion to either a narrow or an aggressive na- 
tionalism and involves a recognition of the 
fact that any effective world organization 
must grow with an organization of na- 
tional and regional unities and with domes- 
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tic control of outward thrusts of economic, 
naval, and military power. Mor2over, edu- 
cation, being concerned with ell cultural 
interests, not with practical econamic in- 
terests alone, is compelled to br ng into its 
program oi instruction the sciertifiz, intel- 
‘ectual, ethical, and esthetic ideals, discov- 
eries, and manifestations which zive under- 
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lying unity to the culture of the Western 
world and are bringing Asia within a com- 
mon orbit of civilization.t 


1 Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, Conclusions and Recommendations of 
the Commission (American Historical Associa- 
tion), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934, 
p. 41. 
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The League of Nations ànd the Promotion of 
World Peace 


By CROMWELL A. Ricwes 


T\HE framers of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations were mo- 
tivated primarily by a desire to pre- 
vent war. It was their mtention to 
displace the prewar system of intense 
nationalism, militarism, and armed 
alliances which had led to war with a 
system of internationalism, a system 
of disarmed states pledged to settle 
their disputes by process of law or by 
international conciliation. The value 
of the League as a political institution 
must be assessed upon its potentiali- 
ties as well as upon its actual achieve- 
ments to this end. 

To many, the circumstances sur- 
rounding the creation of the League 
seemed peculiarly favorable for the ful- 
fillment of its objective. The world 
was war-weary. ‘The view was gener- 
ally held that another war on the scale 
of that of 1914~18 would have disas- 
trous consequences for Western civili- 
zation. The need for a world organiza- 
tion to prevent such conflicts had been 
clearly demonstrated.. There seemed 
to be a widespread determination to 
discard the atomistic approach to the 
problems of international concern 
which had characterized the prewar 
era, and to adopt new modes of collec- 
tive action. Indeed, circumstances 
appeared so favorable that many be- 
came unduly optimistic, promptly los- 
ing faith in the League method when 
that optimism was not fully justified 
by performance. 


HANDICAPS OF THE LEAGUE 


In reality, the League was from the 
outset seriously handicapped in its at- 


tempt to apply new methods to the 
conduct of affairs of international con- 
cern. 

In the first place, the actions of the 
League are determined by the repre- 
sentatives of the governments in | 
power in the states composing the 
League. Many of the statesmen sent 
to Geneva have continued to regard 
international questions from the old 
nationalistic standpoint, and have con- 
tinued to have greater faith in the pre- 
war diplomatic methods, discredited | 
in many circles, than in the new | 
League method. Habits of thought | 
cannot be changed overnight. How- . 
ever, this handicap has been consider- 
ably mitigated by two factors: first,the 
League has succeeded in building up a 
loyal and capable secretariat which 
has, as Felix Morley has shown,! more | 
influence on the making of decisions 
at Geneva than has generally been ap- . 
preciated; second, many governments | 
have selected as their Geneva repre- 
sentatives men thoroughly imbued 
with the League idea, regardless of 
whether or not they hold appropriate | 
portfolios in their respective states. 
This was particularly true throughout 
the early years of the League, which 
were the most important from the ` 
formative standpoint. That the ade- | 
quacy of procedures developed by the 
League owes. much to the presence of ` 
such men as Cecil, Scialoja, Balfour, 
Bourgeois, Motta, and Hymans can 
scarcely be doubted. 

A second major obstacle has been 
that in the minds of many—statesmen 

t Morley, Felix, The Society of Nations. 
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as well as peoples—the League was not 
2 league of nations but a league of vic- 
tors. Both those who benedited and 
those who lost by the settement of 
1919 have tended to look 1pon the 
League as a device for maintaining the 
status quo. Although it seams clear 
that such was not the intent on of the 
httle group of men who sst in the 
League of Nations Commission and 
formulated the Covenant, tke League 
has to a certain extent beer so used, 
making it less useful for the perform- 
ance of its major function—tie adjust- 
ing of conflicting interests on the basis 
of the common. good without permit- 
ting resort to force. 

In the third place, the League has 
been decidedly handicapped by its 
-ack of universality. The alure of 
zhe United States Senate to consent to 
the ratification of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was a severe blow to tke League, 
particularly since Soviet Rissa was 
on the outside, as were, for = time, all 
of the defeated powers. Instead of 
working in an atmosphere cf essured 
2ollective security toward the solution 
af problems causing tension, the 
League has been obliged to devote 
much of its best effort to atzempts to 
build up that security essen-ial to the 
achievement of its purpose tirough 
such devices as Draft Treaties of Mu- 
tual Assistance, Geneva Protocols, and 
Locarno Pacts. 

Finally, the League is being called 
upon to function in a period of intense 
political and economic nationalism, ac- 
centuated by the effects of z long eco- 
nomic depression. Under these cir- 
cumstances, such an organazation as 
the League, capable of suggestirg plans 
for the avoidance of severe clashes of 
interest and capable of seztling dis- 
putes when such arise, beccmes more 
necessary than before. However, fail- 
ures should be anticipated. It should 
not be expected that the League will be 
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successful in every case in preventing 
states from resorting to force in the ful- 
fillment of national policy. 

The maintenance of peace requires 
that two important functions be per- ` 
formed by an international body: first, 
that the factors in international life 
leading in the direction of rupture be 
studied and adjusted before such rup- 
tures occur; second, that disputes aris- 
ing be settled promptly in accordance 
with the common interest without per- 
mitting resort to force by any power 
concerned. Obviously, the greater the 
success in the performance of the first 
function, the more feasible becomes 
the second. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Although the League has been vis- 
ualized chiefly in its second rôle, the 
framers of the Covenant were not un- 
mindful of the importance of the first. 
The Council is charged with the duty 
of formulating plans for the reduction 
of armaments, and of advising how the 
evils attendant upon private manufac- 
ture of munitions and implements of 
war can be prevented (Article8). The 
Assembly may “advise the reconsider- 
ation by Members of the League of 
treaties which have become inappli- 
cable, and the consideration of inter- 
national conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the 
world” (Article 19). Various provi- 
sions are made whereby international 
action may be brought to bear on many 
problems previously considered as be- 
ing under the jurisdiction of individual 
states, such as the insuring of fair and 
humane conditions of labor, just treat- 
ment of native races, the preventing 
of traffic in women and children, the 
trading in arms and ammunition, the 
securing of freedom of transit and the 
equitable treatment of commerce, and 
the promotion of health and preven- 
tion of disease (Articles 23, 24, 25). 
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In accordance with these declara- 
tions numerous commissions and 
technical organizations have been es- 
tablished to promote international co- 
operation in such fields as communica- 
tions and transit, public health, the 
control of trade in drugs, traffic m 
women and children, and the protec- 
tion of native races. In many in- 
stances more has been accomplished in 
the fourteen years of League activity 
than in several preceding decades. 
Success in these fields has been well 
worth the effort. Not only are some 
of the causes of international friction 
removed, but habits of codperation are 
established and procedures of common 
action are devised which may later be 
applied to problems which now seem 
beyond the range of international regu- 
Jation. 

However, critics of the League are 
frequently inclined to minimize the 
importance of the League’s activities 
in the fields mentioned, observing that 
such matters fall into the class of “ad- 
ministrative” rather than “political” 
questions. The difference between 
these two types of questions is essen- 
tially that in the case of the former, 
states have perceived their common 
interests in the regulation of the mat- 
ter and are in agreement on the gen- 
eral principles to be applied; in the case 
of the latter, national interests are re- 
garded as too divergent to permit of 
such treatment, and no agreement has 
been reached on the principles to be 
followed in attempting solution. In 
other words, when the League or some 
other international agency succeeds in 
dealing with a problem in accordance 
with the common interest, that prob- 
lem ceases to be “political” and be- 
comes “administrative.” By success- 
fully maneuvering the extension of the 
list of subjects susceptible to treat- 
ment on the “administrative” level, 
the League is making an important 
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contribution in the interest of world 
peace. 


PROVISIONS FOR PREVENTION OF WAR 


In providing for the performance of 
the second major function of the 
League in the prevention of war-—the 
settlement of disputes—the framers of 
the Covenant displayed considerable 
Ingenuity. Given a willingness to 
utilize it, the machinery is in every 
sense adequate. Article 11, paragraph 
1 provides that 
any war or threat of war, whether immedi- 
ately affecting any of the Members of the 
League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the 
League shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. 


The second paragraph of the same 
article declares that it is the friendly 
right of each member to call to the 
attention of either the Council or the 
Assembly any circumstance which 
threatens to disturb international 
peace. Thus the League gains juris- 
diction in all cases of war or threat of 
war. 

Article 12 imposes upon the mem- 
ber states an obligation to submit for 
peaceful settlement any dispute likely 
to lead toa rupture. Instead of speci- 
fying a definite procedure to be fol- 
lowed in dealing with each dispute, 
provision is made for a choice of sev- 
eral available solutions and proced- 
ures: arbitration, judicial settlement, 
or conciliation. 

Articles 13 and 14 deal -with settle- 
ment on the basis of law, the members 
agreeing to submit disputes which 
they recognize as being of a justiciable 
character either to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for ad- 
judication or to an arbitral body. 


Disputes as to the interpretation of a 
treaty, as to any question of international 


law, as to the existence of any fact which, 
s 
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if established, would constitute s breach of 
international obligation, or as to the extent 
and nature of reparations to be made for 
eny such breach 


are described as generally suitable for 
“arbitration or judicial settlement.” 
in fact, any dispute is justiciable if the 
parties are willing to accept s2tt_ement 
on the basis of the existing law. In 
reality, the attitude of the parties to- 
ward the subject matter in coatroversy 
is more important than the nature of 
the subject matter. The fou: subjects 
mentioned are merely those to which 
it would seem that the appL cation of 
the judicial method would generally 
be useful, and in which it was hoped 
that states would consent to its appli- 
cation. 

The Committee’ of: Jurists which 
prepared the Statute of the Permanent 
Court sought to give the Ceurt com- 
vulsory jurisdiction in all cases gener- 
ally recognized as suitable fcr Judicial 
settlement; but opposition ky France 
and Great Britain resulted in th strik- 
‘ng out of the clause and the insertion 
of the “optional clause” (A-ticle 36). 
More than half the states’ m2mbers of 
the League have now adhered to Arti- 
cle 36, with certain res2rvations, 
thereby agreeing to subm:t to the 
Court disputes with each otier which 
fall into the classes described as gener- 
ally suitable for judicial settlement. 
Moreover, if one signatory claims that 
a dispute is covered by the clause and 
the other holds a different view, the 
Court itself decides whether it has 
jurisdiction. 

Although the League has undoubt- 
adly been successful in inducing mem- 
ber states to submit more disputes to 
settlement on the basis of law than 
was formerly the case, many of the dis- 
putes most likely to lead tc ruptures 
cannot -be settled in this way. The 
existing law applicable to £ question 
may -be well known, but ore or both 
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parties may ‘be unprepared to accept 
settlement on the basis of that law. 
Readjustments may be needed which 
cannot be obtained merely by apply- 
ing to an arbitral body or to the Court 
to settle the dispute on the basis of the 
existing law. 

For this type of dispute the Cove- 
nant provides conciliation (Article 
11). The states in dispute are invited 
to join with other states in finding a 
way out of the impasse. At the same 
time the duty is imposed upon the 
Council “to take any action that may 
be deemed wise and effectual to safe- 
guard the peace of nations.” If neces- 
sary the dispute may be taken under 
Article 15, which permits the Council, 
acting by unanimous vote exclusive 
of the parties, or the Assembly, acting 
by majority vote including the repre- 
sentatives of all members of the Coun- 
cil exclusive of the parties, to issue a 
decision which is just as binding as 
an arbitral award made under Article 
13, or as a judgment issued by the 
Court. 


LEAGUE PROCEDURE 


Some thirty-odd disputes have been 
submitted to the Council and to the 
Assembly for settlement, by far the 
greater number coming under the 
terms of Article 11. In dealing with 
such disputes the Council has worked 
out a procedure which is far in advance 
of any existing prior to 1919. If hos- 
tilities have actually commenced at 
the time the dispute comes to the at- 
tention of the League, the Council first 
reminds the disputants of their obliga- 
tions under the Covenant and prepares 
a “dictatorial request” ordering the 
parties to cease hostilities. Although 
Article 11 does not provide that the 
votes of the interested parties be ex- 
cluded in determining whether the 
unanimity required by Article 5 for 
making decisions has been achieved, 
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the Council has on severgl occasions so 
interpreted the Articles; : 

© The Council next endéavors to learn 
the facts, a commission of inquiry usu- 
ally being appointed for this purpose. 
Both, the decision to establish such a 
commission and the selection of its 
personnel are considered procedural 
questions to be decided by majority 
vote. It therefore becomes impossible 
for a disputant to prevent the Council 
from drawing the substantive issues 
involved in the dispute by blocking 
the procedural steps which must pre- 
cede it. 

The attempts at solution may then 
reveal a need for definition of the legal 
rights of the parties involved. This 
the Council may secure by establish- 
ing by majority vote a committee of 
jurists to advise it on the legal ques- 
tions, or it may refer to the Court 
for an advisory opinion. In practice, 
applications by the Council or the 
Assembly for advisory , opinions 
have always been by unanimous 
vote; but both organs have carefully 
avoided any declaration to the effect 
that unanimity is essential for such 
requests. 

With the facts at issue ascertained 
and the legal rights of the parties de- 
fined, the Council is in a position to 
recommend a solution. If an accept- 
able formula cannot be found, it is 
possible for the Council to pass to 
Article 15 or for the dispute to be 
submitted to the Assembly for settle- 
ment under the terms of the same 
article. 


* See particularly the decisions of the Council 
in the Greco-Bulgar dispute (Official Journal, 
1925, p. 1700) and in the Hungarian Optants dis- 
pute (O0.J., 1927, p. 1418). See also the terms of 
the report of the Committee of the Council on 
Article 11 adopted by the Council in 1927 (O.J., 
1927, p. 833) and Paul-Boncour’s remarks in the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference (League Doc. C.740. M.2'79. 1926 
IX). 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


On several occasions the application | 
of such methods has achieved a very . 
considerable success both in the pre- 
vention of hostilities and in the promo- . 
tion of a settlement fair to the parties 
concerned and to the interests of third 
states generally. This was notably ` 
the case in the Aaland Islands con- 
troversy between Sweden and Finland, 
in which the Council took jurisdiction 
under Article 11 in spite of Finland’s 
claim that the case involved a “do- 
mestic question”; in the Greco-Bulgar 
frontier case of 1925 brought before 
the Council under Articles 10 and 11: 
in the Yugoslav-Albanian frontier dis- 
pute brought before the Council under 
Article 11; and in the long drawn out 
Hungarian Optants dispute between 
Hungary and Rumania brought before 
the Couricil under Article 11, para- 
graph 2, 

In several other instances the 
League has succeeded in preventing . 
resort to force or in bringing hostilities 
to an end by permitting a settlement 
considered by many unfair to the: 
weaker party. Peace has been pre- 
served, but force or threat of force has 
dictated the settlement. Thus, in the 
Vilna dispute between Lithuania and 
Poland, Poland, backed at every step 
by the French bloc, was permitted to 
retain Vilna, seized in 1920; in the 
Corfu case, Italy, after insisting that 
the Council turn over its jurisdiction 
to the Conference of Ambassadors, was — 
obliged to relinquish its hold upon the 
island, but only after Greece had been 
obliged to comply with most of the 
harsh conditions of the Italian ulti- 
matum. 

As will be noted, the League’s great- ' 
est successes have been achieved in 
cases which have involved the minor 
powers——minor powers so located as to 
feel directly any coercive measures 
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that the members of the League might 
see fit to adopt should the League’s 
recommendations be ignored Where 
the great powers are involved or where 
powers are far removed from tke seat 
of the League, success has b2er. more 
difficult to attain. 

Consequently, in a few instances the 
League has almost completely failed 
in its efforts to achieve peace. The 
Gran Chaco war between Bclivia and 
Paraguay has continued intermit- 
tently for five years in spite of all the 
League efforts to bring it to a close, the 
most recent device tried beinz the em- 
bargo on the shipment of erms and 
munitions to the belligerents. In 1931, 
Japan, in spite of her obligations under 
the Covenant, resorted to force against 
China and has continued to bole much 
of what she gained. 

_ The League’s failures should not be 

attributed, it is submitted, fo the in- 
adequacy of the procedures d2=veloped, 
but rather to the unwillingness of the 
members to apply them in all eases, 
and to inability to apply them effec- 
tively in all cases so Jong as tLe League 
zs so far from universal in its member- 
ship, and so long as opinion in many 
parts of the world continues support 
the pursuit of national policies through 
force. 


THe SINO-JAPANESE DISPUTE 


- Thus, in dealing with the Sinc-Japa- 
nese dispute brought before the Coun- 
cil in September 1931 under Art:cle 11, 
success was jeopardized by departing 
in several ways from the proredure 
usually followed in such cases. In the 
first place, instead of immediately dis- 
patching a commission of inquiry to 
the scene of hostilities, as aad been 
done in the Greco-Bulgar case, the 
Council delayed taking that step until 
December, although China had re- 
quested the appointment of £ commis- 
sion in September. But Japan, sup- 
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ported by thie United States, favored 
direct negotiations between the par- 
ties. The result was that the report 
of the Lytton Commission, on the 
terms of which a settlement might 
conceivably have been reached, did 
not appear until more than a year after 
hostilities had commenced—not until 
events had gone too far to permit of 
settlement on the basis proposed. 

The Council likewise resorted to 
various subterfuges to make it appear, 
as long as possible, that Japan’ had In 
no way violated the terms of the Cove- 
nant. The Council resolution of Octo- 
ber 24, 1931, which called upon the 
Japanese Government 
to begin immediately and to proceed pro- 
gressively with the withdrawal of its troops 
into the railway zone, so that the total with- 
drawal may be effected before the date fixed 
for the next meeting of the Council [Novem- 
ber 16, 1931] 


was not assigned legal force because 
one vote, that of Japan, was cast 
against it. Had the Council followed 
its own precedents, failure to abide by 
the terms of the resolution would have 
put Japan in the position of violating 
its covenants. Japan was not defi- 
nitely put in that position until Feb- 
ruary 24, 1933, when the Assembly 
acting under Article 15, which excludes 
the votes of the interested parties in 
reckoning unanimity, passed by vote 
of 42 to 1 (Japan) a resolution con- 
demning Japan, upholding Chinese 
sovereignty over Manchuria, and com- 
mitting the League to a policy of non- 
recognition of Manchukuo. 

No attempt was made at any time 
by either Council or Assembly to in- 
voke the sanctions provided for in Ar- 
ticle 16. In all probability their use 
would have resulted in the very thing 
the League is designed to prevent— 
war. Indeed, to be effective, sanc- 
tions would have to be supported by 
opinion throughout a large part of the 
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world—in which case thelr application 
would probably be unnecessary. 

The League’s failure‘ to act deci- 
sively at a time wher decisive action 
might have promoted a fair and peace- 
ful settlement was due to a number of 
factors. In the first place, the League 
was confronted for the first time by a 
great power apparently intent on car- 
rying out a policy of expansion at the 
expense of a weaker, disorganized 
power, regardless of its own obligations 
under the Covenant. The situation 
was more difficult than any the League 
had before encountered. Second, the 
victim of Japanese aggression was lo- 
cated between two great powers, non- 
members of the League. It seemed 
essential that their coöperation be en- 
listed and their consent be secured for 
each step contemplated. Third, the 
representatives of several of the great 
powers sitting on the Council were, for 
strategic reasons, unwilling to ap- 
pear to coerce Japan. Japanese good 
will was important to Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. Moreover, 
these representatives were supported 
in this position by a considerable body 
of opinion in their respective countries. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR Leacus REFORM 


The meager results of League efforts 
in the Disarmament Conference, in the 
World Economic Conference, and in 
dealing with the Far Eastern tangle, 
coupled with the filing of notices of 
withdrawal by Japan and by Ger- 
many, have called forth various sug- 
gestions for reforming the League. 
The most widely publicized suggestion 
has been that emanating from the 
Italian Grand Council. Chief among 
the proposals made are: (1) the com- 
plete separation of the League from 
the Versailles Treaty; (2) the trans- 
formation of the Council into a super- 
committee of the great powers which 
shall dominate the decisions of the 


League; and (3) the abolition of the 
unanimity rule in the Assembly. 

The Fascists, m essence, propose 
that the League be divested of its 
democratic form which, in their opin- 
ion, makes it an impractical agency of 
international action, it beirig asserted 
that the unanimity rule in the Assem- 
bly and in the Council permits the 
small powers to block measures on 
which the major ‘powers are agreed. 
Such reform, coupled with the sever- 
ance of the League from the Versailles 
Treaty, would pave the way, they be- 
lieve, for revision of the settlement of 
1919 and perhaps make possible the 
participation of the great powers now 
outside the League. 

The Italian suggestions seem en- 
tirely misdirected. The problem of re- 
forming the League is primarily not 
one of correcting defects in machinery 
and procedures but one of creating a 
will on the part of. governments and 
peoples to utilize the machinery and. 
procedures established. 


Movement AGAINST THE SMALL 
POWERS 


Let us examine first the Italian pro- 
posal to prevent obstruction by the 
small powers through abolition of the 
unanimity rule in the Assembly and 
through removal of the small powers 
from the Council, where presumably 
the unanimity rule would be retained. 
This proposal, it is submitted, is based 
upon a complete misconception of the 
experience of the League with the rule 
of unanimity. True enough, accord- 
ing to Article 5 of the Covenant, deci- 
sions of both Council and Assembly 
must be taken by unanimous vote, ex- 
cept where the Covenant or the trea- 
ties of which the Covenant forms a 
part, specify the contrary. But the 
Assembly, at least, has found many de- 
vices for escaping the rigors of the una- 
nimity rule. Covenant exceptions, 
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such as those made for procedural 
questions, have. been broadly inter- 
preted. The Assembly has tele that 
the word “decision” refers oniy to the 
adoption of a resolution in which it is 
the intention to impose a definite legal 
obligation. Where it is only toe inten- 
tion to suggest, advise, or reccmmend, 
a decision is not taken, and conse- 
quently unanimity is not required. 

It will be appreciated that a large 
and. important part of Assembly ac- 
tion falls into this latter category. In 
fect, unanimity is insisted upon <n the 
Assembly for only three types of prop- 
ositions: budgetary resolutions, reso- 
lutions purporting to interpre: the 
Covenant, and resolutions inaugurat- 
ing international conventions In re- 
gard to budgetary resolutions, + has 
become so much the custom cf the 
minority to give way to the najority 
that on one occasion the Assembly 
President declared a budget item 
adopted even though twelve s:atzs, in- 
cluding Great Britain, voted against 
it. Although unanimity is 2ss2ntial 
for the formal adoption of resolutions 
interpreting the Covenant, “defeat” 
by a minority made up of the smaller 
powers does not prevent the :nterpre- 
tation from being accepted. Who 
doubts that the interpretatior of Arti- 
cle 10 proposed by Canada is the in- 
terpretation accepted today, in spite 
o? its “defeat” by the negative vote of 
Persia? Only in the proposal of con- 
ventions has the unanimity rule 
‘proved an obstacle in the Assembly, 
and a study of the records rev2als that 
the chief offenders have not been the 
minor powers, whom the Italians 
would deprive of the veto, bit rather 
the great powers.* 

3 Records of the Third Assembly, Pler ary, p. 368. 

‘For a summary of the cases in which a minor- 
ity has prevented the adoption of a resolution 
favored by a majority of the Assembly, see 


Riches, The Unanimity Rule and the League of 
Nations, pp. 169-187. 
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- Although unanimity is much more 
generally insisted upon in the Council 
than in the Assembly, the probability 
that the liberum veto will be exercised 
by a small state has been greatly re- 
duced since 1926. It will be recalled 
that in zhat year, after obstruction by 
Brazil, Article 4 of the Covenant was 
amended to permit the Assembly to 
fix by two-thirds vote the rules dealing 
with the election of the nonpermanent 
members of the Council. One of the 
rules acopted in accordance with the 
terms o? this amendment permits the 
Assembly acting by two-thirds vote 
to proceed at any time to a new elec- 
tion of ell the nonpermanent members 
of the Council. This rule, adopted 
deliberately for the purpose, virtually 
arms two thirds of the Assembly with 
the pover of recall. It would seem, 
therefore, that the unfettered right to 
obstrucz the action of the Council by 
use of the liberum veto remains only 
for those few states which enjoy the 
favored status now accorded to the 
great powers. 

In shart, abolition of equality of vot- 
ing power in the Assembly and com- 
plete exclusion of the smaller states 
from the Council would in no very ap- 
preciable way improve the functioning 
of those bodies. ‘The net result would 
probably be to alienate from the 
League many of the smaller states 
which have thus far proved more loyal 
to the League ideals than have the 
great powers. 


Leasur Neevs SUPPORT OF THE 
Nations 


In regard to the other Italian pro- 
posal——zhe separation of the League 
from tke Versailles Treaty—the real 
need is not to deprive the League of all 
the administrative duties imposed 
upon it by the terms of the treaties, 
many of which have been performed 
with faz greater impartiality than it 
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seems likely the victor states would 
have shown, but to bring to an end the 
feeling of the defeated powers that the 
League is merely a device for the main- 

tenance of the status quo. In reality, 
- It seems, the problem is to find a way 
to induce those states benefiting by the 
settlement of 1919 to permit reason- 
able readjustment through use of the 
procedures provided in the Covenant. 

In most discussions of the problem 
of revision attention has been focused 
entirely upon Article 19. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that this is not 
the only procedure through which re- 
vision may be secured; for the Council, 
when performing its function as con- 
cilator, has frequently recommended 
changes in the status quo. Moreover, 
when disputes come before either the 
Council or the Assembly under Article 
15, its suggestions, if approved by 
unanimous vote of the Council exclu- 
sive of the parties or by majority vote 
of the Assembly, including all members 
of the Council exclusive of the parties, 
become legally binding decisions. Al- 
though Japan saw fit to ignore the pro- 
visions of the Assembly resolution of 
February 24, 1933, calling for changes 
in the status quo, such has not gener- 
ally been the case. 

By the terms of Article 19 “the As- 
sembly may from time to time advise 
the reconsideration by Members of the 
League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable.” Jt is sometimes as- 
serted that this article is unworkable 
because of the unanimity rule. How- 
ever, 1t should be noted that the article 
merely gives the Assembly the power 
to advise the reconsideration of trea- 
ties. In view of the practice definitely 
established in the Assembly of adopt- 
ing by majority vote resolutions which 
do not impose legal obligations, it 
would seem that the Assembly could, 
by following its own precedents, rec- 
ommend such reconsiderations with- 


out the consent of every member. 
The force of such recommendations 
would, of course, depend upon who 
recommended. 

However, the victor states have thus 
far shown no inclination to permit the 
article to be used for the purpose 
for which its framers designed it. 
Bolivia’s request for reconsideration 
of a treaty with Chile was declared 
“not in order, because the Assembly of 
the League cannot of itself modify any 
treaty.”5 Subsequently, requests for 
treaty revision made by Peru and by 
China, supported by Germany, met a 
similar fate. This results not from de- 
ficiencies in the article but from the 
unwillingness thus far displayed by 
those members of the League benefit- 
ing by such treaties to consent to non- 
coercive modification. 

In short, the League will not be 
made effective by changes in its form 
or in its procedures. These are ade- 
quate. The problem is rather the ac- 
quisition of broader and deeper sup- 
port for the League method. Peoples, 
and the governments acting for them, 
must be willing to permit the adjust- 
ment of conflicting interests on the 
basis of the common good without re- 
sort to force. The attitudes and ideol- 
ogies of narrow nationalism must be 
modified. As the Gran Chaco and 
Sino-Japanese ruptures have shown, 
mere coöperation with the League is 
not sufficient. Nor can regional 
leagues deal effectively with the prob- 
lems of an interdependent world. The 
participation of Soviet Russia, even 
though motivated by an understand- 
ing with France, should therefore be 
welcomed. 3 


LEAGUE CONTRIBUTIONS TO WORLD 
Peace 
In the meantime the League goes on 


" Records of the Second Assembly, Plenary, p. 
467. 
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making its modest contributions to- 
ward the cause of world peace. In the 
performance of its “administrative” 
functions new habits of coöperation 
are formed and new procedures of com- 
mon action are devised winch may 
later be applied effectively tc scme of 
the problems now causing interna- 
tional friction. States are b2inz per- 
suaded to settle more disputes on the 
kasis of law. An adequate procedure 
is offered for the settlement of disputes 
not suitable for treatment on this 
kasis. 

A policy of crude reliance upon force 
is made more difficult to carry out be- 
cause the League, even in ts “fail- 
ures,” focuses the attention of the 
world upon the action. The world- 
wide condemnation heaped upon 
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Japan through the Assembly diihi 
edly was one factor of some importance 
in causing Japan to give up part of her 
program of aggression. 

The system of obligatory eit: 
ences between the representatives of 
the states in dispute, held in the pres- 
ence of third parties, affords opportu- 
nity for formulas to be found which 
may avert resort to force. 

Finally, the League offers a proce- 
dure for the peaceful adjustment of 
conflicting interests and for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes which will be 
available when the peoples of the 
world appreciate, as they eventually 
must, that the common interests of 
mankind demand that such procedure 
be substituted for the pursuit of nar- 
row nationalist policies by force. 


Cromwell A. Bicaes, Ph.D., is assistant professor of 
political science at Foucher College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and is autzor of “The Unanimity Rule and the 


League of Nations” (1933). 


The World Court and Peace 


By Austin E. HUTCHESON 


T IS an interesting commentary 
upon human hopes that so many 
different instruments have been held 
by their supporters, ever since 1914, as 
the sure and positive means of perma- 
nently ending war. Idealists have 
pointed to a pact for the outlawry of 
war by making it a public crime under 
the law of nations; others have pointed 
to the League, the Locarno and simi- 
lar regional agreements, the World 
Court, and the codification of interna- 
tional law. ) 


WEAKNESSES OF ARBITRATION 


Until the World Court was estab- 
lished, arbitration was the best avail- 
able method of settling a dispute; and 
it may continue to be used for cases in 
which a compromise of rival claims, 
rather than a settlement on the merits, 
is the best that can be hoped for. But 
arbitration has grave disadvantages. 
Arbitrators are not necessarily chosen 
for their experience, ability, or knowl- 
edge of the law, but often rather, like 
our presidents, for “availability.” 
Nominated members often act as ad- 
vocates rather than as judges, while 
the odd member, who serves as umpire 
and actually makes the final decision 
by his vote, is generally unknown in 
advance to either party, is chosen by 
some third individual or individuals 
who may be moved by political mo- 
tives in making the selection, or he 
may even be chosen by lot. 

Any number of illustrations of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the arbitra- 


` tion process can be found among Amer- 


va ican examples alone. A Venezuela 


we 
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claims commission of 1866 had to be 
suspended when it was found that the 
arbitration was fraudulent throughout 


and that an American commissioner 
was collecting half of the awards as 
fees. Fraud was also found in the arbi- 
tration of similar claims with Mexico 
in 1868. 

High official position is no insurance 
of justice. The case of the “General 
Armstrong,” American privateer of 
1812 destroyed by the British in Portu- 
guese waters, was decided by Napo- 
leon III with an eye to British friend- 
ship; while in the San Juan boundary 
dispute it was perhaps to be expected 
that the German Emperor would de- 
cide against Great Britain. 

Even as recently as the postwar ar- 
bitration of claims for our seizure of 
Norwegian shipping, the arbitrators 
gave Norway a lump award with- 
out stating any reasons for their find- 
ings on the separate items—an award 
which was formally protested by Sec- 
retary Hughes. 

In the Alaska boundary settlement 
of 1903 the United States agreed with 
Great Britain to the formation of a 
joint judicial board to be composed of 
three “impartial jurists of repute” 
from each nation, to imterpret le- 
gally the treaty provisions. President 
Roosevelt so far violated the agree- 
ment as to select two of the American 
members from the Senate, one a big- 
oted nationalist from Massachusetts 
and the other an unknown partisan 
from Washington, the state most vi- 
tally interested in Alaska; and in view 
of the unjudicial feeling in this country 
from the President down, the British 
jurist voted against the two Canadian 
members of the board, not on legal 
grounds but as a matter of political ex- 
pediency. Canadian resentment at 
such sharp practice was without doubt 
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a large factor in the defeat of F.ec:proc- 
ity in 1911. 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The “understandings of interna- 
tional law” which are mention2d in the 
preamble to the League Covenant are 
m the main verbal underszandings 
only, and are therefore subject to all 
the various conceptions, all the am- 
biguity, and all the lack of exa-:t defini- 
tion that usually attach to stch loose 
principles. This is illustrated by the 
question as to whether an armed mer- 
chant vessel may be attacked in war 
without previous visit and search, and 
sunk without providing for the safety 
of passengers and crew. Is È a mer- 
chantman, or a war vessel iable to 
attack without notice according zo the 
rules of war? ‘There is notaing ex- 
plicit in the customary “understand- 
ings of international law” to dzfine the 
exact status of a liner carrying a single 
gun. Is it a violation of the Kallogg 
Pact for one nation to use ermed 
force against another, or only if a 
formal declaration of war Fas been 
issued? When the German Gcvern- 
ment claimed to have evidence, as jus- 
tification for the invasion of 3elgium, 
that the French -were proceeding 
through that country to atteck Ger- 
many, there was nothing in interna- 
tional law clearly defining th= rature 
and the extent of such evidene neces- 
sary to justify the invasion of a peace- 
ful country. 

In spite of all the oratory calling for 
the codification of international law, in 


the Senate and elsewhere, that alone,’ 


without interpretation and enforce- 
ment, could do very little. Unless the 
Paris Pact be thought of as so doing, 
international law does not even forbid 
war; and there are, withouz coubt, 
more instances of internaticnal dis- 
“putes that are not covered by interna- 
tional law than instances thet are so 
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covered. The whole field of disputes 
euphemistically called “non-justicia- 
ble,” or based upon “national aspira- 
tions’—in plain words the determina- 
tion of one nation to dominate or 
swallow up another—is untouched by 
international law. In fact imterna- 
tional lew is founded on the conception 
that a mation must be able to defend 
itself or it has no right to exist. 

The 2act of Paris may well prove 
merely another pious hope. Its chief 
functiom lies in its embodiment of the 
principk of the renunciation of war, 
which ‘or the first time gives that 
princip a foothold for future devel- 
opment as a general principle in 
internazional law. Such matters as 
definitions for “war” and “aggressor” 
are, of course, problems still to be 
solved. The Court alone cannot be 
expected to prevent all war perma- 
nently, merely because of international 
law, ary more than could Federal 
courts enforce prohibition or prevent 
the Civ] War. 

It is extremely doubtful whether 
codificaiion of international law at any 
one sitting is either possible or desir- 
able. Certainly any code so interna- 
tionally sanctified would be far more 
difficult of amendment than is our own 
Constitution. This problem is al- 
ready serious enough, as raised by the 
protocol for the accession of the United 
States. But even if international law 
were ccdified and reduced definitely 
to writing, no code of laws can be suc- 
cessfull administered without a court 
to interpret and apply the law to 
specific cases as they arise; but there 
has been a total lack of authoritative 
interpretation and APPHCAHOR of inter- 
national law. 


Couzts oF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The Hague Tribunal was the first at- 
tempt made in this direction. Its fata] 
weakness lies in the fact that it is not a 
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continuous court, but a panel of arbi- 
trators only, from which, after a 
dispute has grown to menacing pro- 
portions and has thoroughly aroused 
national passions, an arbitration board 
is selected solely for that particular dis- 
pute. Such unrelated decisions have 
little effect on the development of law. 

The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, provided for by the 
League Covenant, is a long step for- 
ward, but its jurisdiction is not obliga- 
tory; its interpretations and applica- 
tions of international law have not 
been accepted in advance by all na- 
tions. Moreover, its judgments are 
not to be accepted as binding prece- 
dents, and in this respect even its ad- 
visory opinions are still on exceedingly 
doubtful ground. 

The only sanctions that exist for the 
enforcement of the judgments of the 
Court are those in the League Cove- 
nant, and these are binding only upon. 
League members. Like our Supreme 
Court in its decisions between states 
of the Union, the Court depends pri- 
marily upon the moral sanction of pub- 
lic opinion and the growing prestige 
brought about by the character of 
its judges and the justice of its deci- 
sions. 

Anglo-American civilization is 
largely judge-made; the political insti- 
tutions of England, from which ours 
have sprung, were brought about by 
the justices in eyre who built up the 
common law, long before the idea of 
popular legislation. or of an elected and 
responsible executive. American con- 
stitutional principles themselves have 
been very considerably transformed, 
from Marshall to the present, by the 
decisions of judges. The World 
Court has similarly demonstrated the 
operation of this principle by adopting 
various provisions, which experience 
has shown necessary for efficient pro- 
cedure, as Rules of Court, and a tend- 
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ency can already be plainly seen for 
any modification of procedure through 
Rules of Court to be embodied in the 
Statute itself by process of amend- 
ment. The Statute provides, follow- 
ing Continental practice, that a deci- 
sion of the Court “has no binding force. 
except between the parties and in re-' 
spect of that particular case.” Never-: 
theless earlier awards are constantly 
cited as precedent, and decisions of the 
Court not only tend to clarify interna- 
tional relations, but also steadily op- 
erate toward a progressive codification 
of international law. 

In its first twelve years the Court 
has issued altogether more than sixty 
judgments, orders, and opinions—a 
significant contribution to the devel- 
opment of nternationallaw. And not 
a single award has ever been flouted— 
a claim which cannot be made for the 
Supreme Court. Awards have termed 
“illegal” acts of the chief military and 
the chief naval power of Europe, as 
well as of the least powerful, and have 
involved sovereignty over territory 
and the most vital principles of so- 
called national honor. 

Since the Court was established, it 
has given twenty-two judgments and 
twenty-five advisory opinions, while 
seven other cases submitted to it have 
been settled or withdrawn. In these 
twelve years over four hundred trea- 
ties have been made granting the 
Court jurisdiction, England and’ 
France each being a party to over one 
hundred. | 


Worb Covurr’s RELATION to MATIN- 
TENANCE OF PEACE 


From the standpoint of its relation 
to the maintenance of peace, it was 
possible, until recently, to say that a 
larger contribution to the prevention 
of war had been made by the Court 
through its advisory opinions than 
through its judgments. Several of the 
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opinions have had as subjecz matter 
precisely the sort of questions which in 


the past have produced serious inter- . 


national friction; and in tha Mosul 
case, the Greco-Turkish transer of na- 
tionals, and the Austro-German cus- 
toms union case, the Court had to deal 
with highly charged situazions in 
which talk of war was open and menac- 
ing. So far as the judgmenis of the 
Court are concerned, to the Lotus case 
have been added in the last two years 
the Free Zones and Greenland deci- 
sions, the latter involving tarr:torial 
sovereignty, and all of them acute dis- 
putes. Thus the importanc2 cf the 
Court’s contributions as between judg- 
ments and opmions now seers about 
equal. 

The provision of Article 10 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
regarding “external aggression” which 
would destroy “territorial ‘nt2grity 
and existing political independence” 
has been almost completely reg-ected 
of late by the League, in favo- of Arti- 
cles 11-15, particularly in tae Simo- 
Japanese affair. Such a provision, 
however, might well be used to the 
uttermost by future John Marshalls of 
the, World Court, and make unneces- 
sary further attempts to defire war in 
terms of “force” or “intent.” Even 
upon withdrawal of one party from 
the League, there still remain the Pact 
and other treaties, sufficient to make 
the issue decidedly a justicieble one. 
American courts have already denomi- 
nated as war the Boxer and Pershing 
Mexican expeditions, in whth there 
was no declaration. Englsh and 
French courts have made similar deci- 
sions, and it is extremely likely that 
any international judicial body would 
do the same. This is an excellent il- 
lustration of an instance where coöp- 
eration between the Council ard the 
Court, through a timely advisory opin- 
ion, might well solve for all zime one 
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ofthe :,eague’s greatest recent prob- 
lems. 

If we would strengthen our machin- 
ery for pacific settlement, it must be 
kept in mind that the existing agencies 
for maizitaining peace do not exist in 
isolated and unrelated form, and ways 
must be found for them to lend even 
greater aid to one another than has 
hitherte been possible. In a number 
of instances, an opinion by the Court 
has enebled other bodies to proceed 
with tkeir efforts to produce agreed 
settlem=nts. Such assistance has been 
rendered not only to the Council of 
the League but also to the Conference 
of Ambassadors, the Greco-Turkish 
Mixed Commission, and the European 
Commission of the Danube. A politi- 
cal agency such as the Council, which 
must frequently take the initiative in 
the mazntenance of peace, must have 
the assistance of an authoritative judi- 
cial bocy to which it may refer those 
legal dicficulties which so often thwart 
the cozsideration of political differ- 
ences. The Mosul dispute is an excel- 
lent example of the way in which 
Court end Council may coéperate in 
the ma.ntenance of peace, as is also 
that of the Austro-German customs 
union. 


WORLD ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
PERMANENT COURT 


The Hague Tribunal in time may 
well be completely displaced. In one 
third o` the period of life, the Court 
has alrsady handled three times the 
number of cases decided by the Tribu- 
nal, and fewer than a half dozen arbi- 
trations have occurred since the found- 
ing of the Court. Forty-nine nations 
have ncw both signed and ratified the 
Statute of 1920, placing themselves 
under tre Couri’s jurisdiction, with the 
United States having the opportunity 
to become the fiftieth nation. Of the 
fifteen tates outside, not one is Euro- 
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pean save the Soviet Union, which 
may be expected to adhere in the near 
future. Turkey, though outside, has 
twice submitted disputes to the Court; 
and most of the remainder are small 
Central and South American repub- 
lics. The two later protocols of 1929, 
-for statute revision and for United 
states accession, have been accepted 
by all but four and eight respectively 
of the nations whose ratification is es- 
sential. Forty-two nations have ac- 
cepted, though in varying degrees, the 
optional clause agreeing to compulsory 
jurisdiction. 

Considerations of international 
peace make highly desirable the earli- 
est possible adherence of every nation 
to the protocol, if not to the optional 
clause as well. There is already one 
instance on record, that of the Eastern 
Carelia dispute between Finland and 
Soviet Russia, in which the Court 
quite properly felt obliged to refuse an 
advisory opinion because one of the 
states concerned was not a member of 
the League, and, moreover, had re- 
fused to codperate either in making 
the request for the opinion or in the 
consideration of the matter by the 
Court. 

The United States, along with Hon- 
duras and Liberia, has not yet agreed 
to assist in maintaining the Court, 
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before which no state could bring 
it without its consent specially given 
at the time. It is interesting to note 
that the main objection of Senato- 
rial opponents of the Court, such as 
Borah, seems to be that it does not 
have compulsory jurisdiction or sanc- 
tions. Yet these Senators refuse to 
help to support the Court; they refuse 
adherence to the optional clause; and 
they refuse adherence to the League, 
through which very considerable sanc- 
tions might be exercised in support of 
the Court’s decisions, should circum- 
stances require and world moral opin- 
ion desire. 

The judgments and opinions of the 
Court have proved to be of inestimable 
value in the pacific solution of a num- 
ber of disputes and in facilitating in- 
ternational coöperation, and the record 
to date justifies our anticipation of a 
continued usefulness as a supplement 
to other agencies of peace, with hope 
of a steadily increasing significance. 
A Court resorted to by all nations and 
as solidly mtrenched in world public 
opinion as is the Supreme Court in the 
United States, could do a great deal. 
With compulsory jurisdiction, backed 
by an international police force, na- 
tional disarmament, and automatic 
sanctions, it could without doubt do a 
great deal more. 


Mr. Austin E. Hutcheson, Ottawa, Canada, was 
formerly instructor in history at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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By EARL F. CRUICKSHANK 


T NO previous time in the history 
of the world has there existed 
such elaborate machinery for the pre- 
vention of war. Never befcre have 
tke nations been so bound by pledges 
tc maintain peace. Yet, the >raspect 
of world peace today appears nore dis- 
mal than at any other time sirce 1918. 
Although the memory of the world’s 
most terrible war is still fresa in the 
minds of a majority of living mer, and 
nations are overburdened with debt 
accruing from that conflict end find 
themselves in the grip of an 1nparal- 
leled economic depression traceable to 
tke same source, the governments this 
year are expending vaster sums in 
preparation for “the next war” than 
in 1913. 

This appalling situation gives rise to 
two important considerations: what 
peace organization has been developed 
tc date, and how effective is it? 

The present article aims solely to 
summarize the various attempts since 
the World War to supplement the 
guarantees of world peace by pact. A 
list of such treaties includes treaties of 
arbitration or adjudication, tre draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistarce, the 
Geneva Protocol, the Locarno Pacts, 
tke Briand-Kellogg Pact, Mussolini’s 
Four-Power Pact, the network of trea- 
ties of neutrality and nonaggression 
sponsored by Soviet Russia, and cer- 
tain other regional agreements. 


TREATIES OF ARBITRATION GR 
ADJUDICATION 


Arbitration treaties, prominent prior 
tc the World War, have cont: nued to 
play a réle. By 1930 no fever than 
106 new bilateral treaties of arbitra- 


tion and adjudication had been regis- 
tered with the League Secretariat. 
Whereas most of the older agreements 
confined themselves to “justiciable 
cases,” the more recent tendency is to 
broaden out. At least forty of those 
ratified since 1918 renounce force ab- 
solutely. No less than forty nations, 
including almost all the European 
countries, have accepted the “ optional 
clause” of the World Court Statute, 
thereby recognizing the jurisdiction of 
the Court in settling all disputes 
among themselves arising out of the 
interpretation or breach of treaties. A 
comprehensive model treaty known as 
“The General Act,” covering all other 
forms of quarrels, came into force in 
the autumn of 1929. By the close of 
1932, nineteen states, including a single 
great power, France, had acceded to it. 


Tue Drarr Treaty or MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE 


The cornerstone of international 
policy in postwar Europe has been 
Franco-German relations. Victorious 
France, recognizing the superior 
strength of a normal Germany, has 
consistently sought to insure her na- 
tional security. After the failure of 
the tripartite treaty of 1919, pro- 
viding for British and American aid 
against an unprovoked German at- 
tack, France turned to defensive alli- 
ances. Treaties of alliance, however, 
failed to appease France, and her in- 
transigent stand on security first, 
whether justifiable or not, remains one 
of the great obstacles in the path of 
constructive peaceendeavor. Thefate 
of world peace is likewise closely asso- 
ciated with the armaments question, 
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which, in turn, is also firmly linked to 
the security problem. 

The League’s Draft Treaty of Mu- 
tual Assistance (1923) first sought to 
cope with this complex situation. De- 
nouncing aggressive war as criminal, it 
aimed to provide security by obliging 
signatory powers to come to the as- 
sistance of an attacked state. This 
benefit was due, however, only to 
states which curtailed their arma- 
ments. No state would accept the 
treaty. The chief objections were that 
it did not define “aggressor,” the de- 
termination of which was left entirely 
to the League Council; it lacked an 
arbitration formula; and its disarma- 
ment provisions were vague. 


Tre Geneva Protocou 


The existence of friendly socialistic 
governments in Great Britain and 
France m 1924 led to another general 
peace effort. Acting upon a joint reso- 
lution sponsored by these two govern- 
ments, the League Assembly adopted 
the Geneva Protocol. Under this, all 
disputes were to be arbitrated or ad- 
judicated, and a formula was provided. 
War was declared criminal, and any 
state which refused to submit its dis- 
putes to peaceful settlement, or which 
rejected an arbitral decision, was to be 
considered an aggressor. The sanc- 
tions provided were those of Article 16 
of the League Covenant. This second 
effort to buttress peace also failed, due 
to the unwillingness of several govern- 
ments to shoulder an increased load of 
international responsibility. 


Tue Locarno Pacts 


Germany, crippled and an outcast 
among nations following her defeat 
in the World War, needed peace for 
political and economic consolidation. 
Gustav Stresemann, Foreign Minister 
(1923-29), led a group who believed 
that the salvation of the German Re- 
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public lay in coöperation with the 
Western powers. Under his concilia- 
tory and constructive leadership Ger- 
many again came to play an important 
rôle in the councils of Europe. To 
dispel the mutual fear that dominated 
France and Germany and end the un- 
certainty which enshrouded Europe, 
Stresemann proposed to the French 
Government, whose foreign policy was 
then directed by the equally concilia- 
tory Briand, a pact of mutual guaran- 
tee and nonaggression. 

The ensuing negotiations, which 
were characterized by unusual friend- 
liness, resulted in the drafting of seven 
treaties in the autumn of 1925, by 
representatives of France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, meeting at Lo- 
carno, Switzerland. 

The most important of these is the 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee signed 
by Germany, France, Belgium, Great - 
Britain, and Italy, which guarantees 
the territorial status quo on Germany’s 
western frontier. Germany, France, 
and Belgium mutually agree to settle 
all their differences peaceably and not 
to make war on each other. In case 
of a “flagrant violation” of these 
terms, the signatories agree to aid the 
injured party. This principal Locarno 
treaty, in constituting a guarantee to 
both France and Germany, tends to 
pacify one of the greatest danger zones 
of Europe. While in other agree- 
ments Germany does not abandon her 
claims to territories lost to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, she at least engages 
not to employ force to recover them, 
The Locarno Pacts went into force in 
1926, when Germany was admitted to 
membership in the League of Nations, 


True Brrann-Ketuoce Pact 


The Paris Pact grew out of a pro- 
posal made by Briand to the United 
States of a bilateral pact of perpetual 
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p2aceand friendship. American Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg suggested irstead 
a multilateral agreement binding the 
entire world. In August 1928, dele- 
gates of fifteen nations at Paris signed 
the Pact. Five years later, sxty-two 
nations, including every important 
country in the world, had adhered 
to it.- 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact renounces 
war “as an instrument of nationel pol- 
icy,” and pledges the signatory powers 
to settle all their differences ky peace- 
ful methods. The treaty, kowever, 
has been subjected to various inter- 
pzetations and reservations which con- 
stitute a part of it. Briand demanded 
that the war-making provisions of the 
League Covenant should not >e inter- 
fered with. Kellogg, in a publik ad- 
dess before the American Association 
of International Law, asserted a na- 
tion’s right of self-defense. He further 
observed that since no sanctions were 
specified, each state was free to deter- 
mine its own course of actior ir case 
the Pact were violated. A British 
spokesman declared that certam re- 
gions of the world were of stch vital 
interést to Great Britain that their 
protection against attack was to her a 
measure of self-defense. 

The Pact was acclaimed on the one 
hand a great moral revolutior; on the 
other it was denounced as a p:ous ges- 
ture. It was certainly a ster tceward 
an ideal, and of considerabE moral 
value. International law hail previ- 
ously recognized war and -zequired 
strict impartiality of neutra.s. The 
Pact outlawed war and made it the 
Jegitimate concern of all nations. In 
at least one practical respect, zhe Pact 
accomplished a great service. It asso- 
ciated Soviet Russia and the United 
States (the only two great powers then 
outside the League) with the League 
members in a treaty renouncing war. 
~ Several cases have arisen to test the 
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effectiveness of the Pact. The most 
important of these was the Sino-Japa- 
nese conflict beginning in September 
1931. This involved questions of pro- 
cedure, the determination of-the ag- 
gressor, and sanctions. The United 
States and several European powers 
reminded the two contestants of their 
obligations under the Paris covenant. 
With tke Pact as a basis, the United 
States, while acting independently, 
followec. a policy of sympathetic co- 
operaticn with the League. Finally, 
in January 1982, after all efforts to 
end hoszilities had failed, Secretary of 
State Stimson notified both Japan and 
China cf the new American doctrine 
of nonrecognition of changes wrought 
in viola-ion of the Pact. The League 
Assemb y subsequently adopted a res- 
olution zontaining this principle. 
Attempts to induce the various 
states to apply economic sanctions 
against an aggressor, to define “aggres- 
sion,” and to establish a means of de- . 
termining an aggressor have met with 
only linuted success. A definite policy 
of consultation in the face of actual 
or threetened violation of the Pact, 
however, has developed. Secretary 
Stimson declared that consultation is 
actually inherent in the Paris Pact. 
The Roosevelt Administration has ex- 
pressed ‘ts willingness to go still a step 
farther, refraining “from any action 
tending to defeat such collective effort 
which the states may thus make to 
restore peace,” provided the American 
Government concurs in their judg- 
ment as to the guilty party. Although 
some insist that such a policy destroys 
neutralizy and must inevitably lead 
to entanglements and war, a great 
advantage accrues to peace-seeking 
statesmen, who, freed from the risk 
of adopzing a policy offensive to the 
United States, can now act more vig- 
orously, and with at least the negative 
codpera‘ion of that country. 
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Mussouini’s Four-Power Pact 


With Hitler’s advent to power in 
Germany early in 1933, war clouds 
over Europe assumed alarming pro- 
portions. Mussolini, more favorably 
disposed toward Germany than was 
France, and desirous of strengthening 
the peace, proposed a pact of consulta- 
tion and coöperation between the four 
great powers of Western Europe, which 
would at the same time accord greater 
consideration to Germany. Mean- 
while the general international situa- 
tion somewhat improved as a result 
of a message of President Roosevelt 
in which, pleading for the success of 
the Disarmament Conference, he an- 
nounced the: willingness of the Ameri- 
can Government to go farther in the 
direction of codperation with the Eu- 
ropean nations than at any time since 
the Paris Peace Conference. Hitler 
soon afterwards delivered an address 
on German foreign policy that was 
remarkable for its reasonable tone. 
France eventually became convinced 
that a treaty which bound Germany 
to take no drastic step without first 
‘consulting with the co-signers might 
possess great advantages, and agreed 
to participate provided the fears of her 
allies could be allayed. 

The Four-Power Pact was signed at 
Rome in July 1933. The signers agree 
to collaborate and consult on all im- 
portant international political and eco- 
nomic questions. They likewise agree 
to work for the success of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. France’s condition 
is adequately met. No definite state- 
ment is made regarding German equal- 
ity in armaments, while treaty revision 
is merely hinted at in the mention of 
Article 19 of the League Covenant— 
along with Articles 10 and 16. 

The Pact of Rome was of temporary 
value because it served to reduce ten- 
sion for a time. Subsequent events, 
however, have rendered it obsolete. 
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REGIONAL AGREEMENTS 


No account of the organization of 
peace would be complete without men- 
tion of Soviet Russia’s network of 
treaties of neutrality and nonaggres- 
sion, which includes conventions with 
fourteen nations, comprising all coun- 
tries bordering Russia except China 
and Japan, and every great European 
power save Great Britain. Litvinov, 
Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
scored a crowning triumph at the Lon- 
don Economic Conference (1933) when 
he induced the representatives of ten 
states to sign treaties with him, which 
in a measure performs for Eastern Eu- 
rope the service that Locarno does for 
the West. 

Several other regional understand- 
ings of a pacific nature have come into 
existence in various parts of the world, 
notably Scandinavia, the Pacific and 
China, the American republics, and, 
recently, the Balkans. 


How Errecrive Is It ALL? 


If the nations of the world lived up 
to their existing treaty obligations, 
there would be no more international 
wars. Unhappily this cannot yet be 
taken for granted. In Japan’s recent 
action in China one sees a wanton vio- 
lation of the most solemn treaty obli- 
gations, and although the final word 
in the Mahchurian question remains 
to be spoken, the moral effect is very 
damaging, to say the least, to all the 
peace efforts down to the present time. 

There are two classes of nations— 
the satisfied and the dissatisfied. To 
the latter group belong those countries 
like Germany, which have real or im- 
agined grievances resulting from trea- 
ties made against them and imposed 
upon them by force, and others: like 
Japan, which believe in their “ mis- 
sion” and feel justified in carving out 
a larger future for themselves. Na- 
tions belonging to either category can 
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have no desire to see the stctuz quo 
congeal, and, given an irresponsible 
government or a favorable s tuation, 
are likely to go to war unless -hey are 
hindered. 

The realist today admits tke possi- 
bility or even the probability of war. 
The contrary view renders meaning- 
less the very real facts of the present 
armaments situation. The robie ef- 
forts of the peace men notwithszand- 
ing, the fact remains that no real 
feeling of security has yet been cevel- 
oped. Until this is produced, there is 
slight hope for peace. 

Encouraging factors, however, are 
not lacking. The recent willirgnass of 
the United States and Soviet Russia 
to codperate with the. League and to 
share in joint responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace is promising. Of 
infinitely greater importance, owever, 
is the fact that the brief interval since 
the World War has witnessed more 


governmental activity in behalf o? per- 


petual world peace than all time past, 
and with more tangible results! This 
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revolutionary development can be un- 
derstood only in the light of the in- 
creased interdependence of nations re- 
sulting <rom the industrial revolution 
and the advancement of science and 
inventicn, the application of modern 
science and invention to warfare, and 
the forceful demonstration of these de- 
velopments in the World War. It is 
vain to argue that these forces can be 
reversec or even checked. Increased 
oppositobn to war on practical, 
materia. grounds logically follows. 
Transitcry developments should not 
be allowed to conceal these larger 
facts. 

Mach_nery for world peace has been 
erected. The problem confronting the 
world teday is how to make it more 
effective. The development of a more 
powerfu_ world public opinion against 
aggression would certainly help; the 
applicat.on of economic or military 
sanctions will probably be necessary, 
at least. until precedents are estab- 
lished end new habits of thinking 
formed. 


Earl F. Cruickshank, Ph.D., is assistant professor 
of modern European history at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. He recently spent two years abroad (1929- 
81) as holder of a Penfield Traveang Scholarship. 


The Churches and the War Problem 


By Francis J. McConneryu 


HE war problem for the Chris- 

tian churches is of comparatively 
recent origin. It is true that in the 
early days of the history of the Church 
some believers conceived it to be their 
duty not to fight in the armies of the 
Roman Empire, but not many such 
pacifists were to be found after Chris- 
tianity became the official religion of 
Rome. ‘Then the Church took war as 
almost an essential of the natural sys- 
tem of things, and instead of standing 
against it m any outright fashion, 
sought to mitigate its horrors by sea- 
sons of truce and by some limitations 
upon the causes for which kings could 
proceed to battle. It is true that 
there have always been small groups 
of Christians here and there who have 
been opposed to war, but they have 
not counted much in the ordinary 
church ideas and policies. 

To realize how recent this problem 
is In our own country we have only to 
remind ourselves that the question as 
to the conscientious objector hardly 
arose at all, either North or South, 
during the period of our Civil War. 
There is on record a letter written by 
Abraham Lincoln to a Quaker who, as 
a conscientious member of his religious 
group, had asked Lincoln what to do 
as to enlistment in the Army. The 
reply of Lincoln is a model of con- 
siderate sympathy and of penetrating 
discernment, but it deals so entirely 
with a single case that it cannot be 
looked upon as a handling of an im- 
portant consideration. 

During the Spanish-American War 
few voices were heard in protest. The 
late Reverend Charles F. Dole of 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, the 


most notable ministerial critic of the 
war, had to meet some persecution. 
His attitude, however, was one of op- 
position more to the imperialistic 
treatment of the Philippmes by the 
United States than to war as such. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WorLD WAR 


At the outbreak of the World War 
the question of the conscientious ob- 
jector as it came to the front in Eng- 
land, for example, played little part in 
the thinking of the United States. 
When this country entered the war 
the question remained at first quies- 
cent because of universal conscription 
from the outset. The question did 
not become so acute as in England be- 
cause here the individual citizen of 
draft age did not have much chance 
to raise the question for himself before 
he was actually in a training camp, 
Moreover, the overwhelming mass of 
public sentiment, including that of 
the churches, looked upon the war as 
holy and righteous altogether. 

We often ask why it was that church 
sentiment, both clerical and lay, 
plunged so precipitately into support 
of the Government’s policies. The 
vast majority of ministers in the land 
in 1917 had never given ten minutes’ 
earnest thinking to the moral ques- 
tions involved in war. The churches 
had gone on through the years laying 
stress upon an individual Gospel, with 
some mild exhortation concerning so- 
cial improvements as extras, without 
questioning the right of a nation to 
wage war for a cause which might 
seem to it to be holy. There had, of 
course, been peace campaigns of all 
varieties, but with the exception of 
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men of splendid consistency lke John 
Haynes Holmes, ministers had not 
taken them as likely to mase much 
difference.in the actual play of social 
forces. 

It is not fair to say that ths minis- 
ters of the Nation showed themselves 
during the World War to be ixsincere. 
The war took them all of a heap. 
They were confronted with a >roblem 
on too vast a scale and of mplica- 
tions too unusual for their sdeedy 
grasp: As far as the ordinar; masses 
oi citizens in the country were con- 
cerned,. they sincerely belierzd that 
the fight was to make the werld safe 
for democracy. The larger zel-gious 
denominations in this courzrr are 
cross sections of the commutities of 
which they are a part. The« reflect 
the moral opinions and attizuces of 
the majorities around them—majori- 
ties of well-intentioned ard well- 
meaning men. 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


We have come long distances from 
the days of the exalted enthu=iasm of 
the war. One reason for the marked 
change in the attitude of the «hurches 
has been the disillusionment which 
has deepened during the past ten 
years. The avowed aim of the war 
was to make the world safe far de- 
mocracy. The outcome of he war 
has been that democracy les been 
badly knocked about. Certa_alv, de- 
mocracy of the. old liberal t-pe, the 
democracy of free speech and free as- 
sembly and respect for the indav-dual, 
holds very diminished territor: 2s when 
we look at the actual social ka>pen- 
ings today. 

Russia, indeed, is probab..7 more 
democratic than ever befor: Ñ we 
think of her policies as aiminz at the 
welfare of the entire Russian >opula- 
tion; but the realistic politice. meth- 
ods of Russia cannot be calle= demo- 
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cratic with any meaning to which we 
have teen accustomed. Italy and 
Germany are not today democratic in 
any intelligible use of the term. 

Furthermore, the very idea of de- 
mocracy itself is under heavy fire. In 
almost 2very land there is widespread 
approval of some form of dictator- 
ship. Lip service is done to democ- 
racy by keeping the term “demo- 
cratic” for dictatorial procedures— 
such procedures avowing that they 
aim at the largest human welfare. 
On this basis, of course, any despot 
whatever could be called a democrat 
if he appeared to pay any heed what- 
ever to Lhe good of his subjects. 

Agair, there is not only this be- 
wilderir ent at the outcome of the war, 
but a fzeling of futility also, as if m 
the war the nations had not genuinely 
aimed st anything in particular, had 
missed about all the ideals worth 
striving for, and had achieved results 
which ro one had desired. This has 
seemed especially true in regard to 
the vaster Christian enterprises which 
have always been dear to the Church. 
Taking the world over, religious lib- 
erty has been much more curtailed 
than other forms of liberty. In Mex- 
ico, India, China, and Japan the mis- 
sionary efforts of the various Chris- 
tian bodies have had to encounter 
obstacles to their freedom which they 
could net have foreseen a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Agair, it has been a rude awaken- 
ing to Christians to see how confi- 
dently zhe leaders of nationalism in 
various lands have expected the 
churches to serve nationalism by be- 
ing reacy to bless war. The contra- 
diction between nationalistic aims 
looking toward. war and world-wide 
aims looking toward world-wide hu- 
man brotherhood has never been 
sharper than at the present moment. 

So it 1as come about that since the 
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war the official assemblies of the 
larger denominations have spoken 
out with increasing emphasis in favor 
of peace. Perhaps the denomination 
which has gone farthest is the Meth- 
odist Episcopal, with utterances by its 
supreme official body, its quadrennial 
General Conference, becoming more 
aggressive in anti-war temper with 
every session. At the last session, in 
1932, that General Conference put it- 
self unreservedly against war, called 
for the abolition of compulsory mib- 
tary training in its own schools and 
colleges, and gave its approval to 
those who for conscientious reasons 
were opposing such compulsory train- 
ing in state institutions. In response 
to a request for a legal decision by the 
bishops it was declared in May of 
1934 that the Methodist students pro- 
testing against compulsory military 
training at the Ohio State University 
were entitled to whatever exemptions 
were granted to any pacifist religious 
group, such as the Quakers, thus offi- 
cially aligning the Methodist Church 
with pacifism. 

I mention the Methodist Episcopal 
Church simply because the General 
Conference of that church has at least 
seemed to go a little farther toward 
carrying out the practical implica- 
tions of the anti-war spirit than have 
most other churches. It is impossible, 
however, to read the utterances of 
any official church bodies without 
realizing that an anti-war temper 
characterizes the churches today as 
never before in all their history. Dis- 
cerning critics have held Christianity 
to blame for not making impossible 
the World War. The criticism may 
be entirely just. There was little 
anti-war spirit in 1914 of any mili- 
tant quality. There can be no doubt 
of the militancy of the anti-war 
spirit in the churches at the present 
hour. 
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EXTREME CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


In glancing at various factors in 
this religious anti-war aggressiveness, 
we look first at the absolutist con- 
scientious objectors. These take 
their stand on what appeals to them 
as the inalienable sacredness of hu- 
man personality. They avow that 
no quarrel between nations is of 
enough moral consequence to warrant 
the killing of human beings. 

These extreme objectors are popu- 
larly regarded as utterly lacking in 
good sense. Asa matter of fact, while 
few presumably could attain to a firm- 
ness of will which would carry their 
objection through to willingness to 
suffer death or imprisonment, it re- 
mains true that the absolutist objec- 
tors are, m the judgment of many 
churchmer, the most thoroughly con-, . 
sistent and practical in their peace at- 
titudes. At least they admittedly 
take sericusly the Christian teaching 
about the worth of men and the su- 
premacy oi the human values. More- 
over, in time of national crisis they 


.might readily prove to be the most 


effective of the opponents of war. 
Suppose that out of the one hundred 
and twenty-five millions of inhabit- 
ants in the United States one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand could 
be found who in time of war would 
be willing to face firing squads rather 
than to take up arms against a na- 
tional enemy. Does any one suppose 
that any government would dare con- 
demn such a number of men to death? 
Does any one suppose that any gov- 
ernment would find the imprisonment 
of such a number of men an easy task? 
The conscientious objectors them- 
selves do not raise questions like these. 
They merely declare themselves ready 
to face any consequences, whatever 
they may De. 

So far as [am aware after extensive 
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-ourneys through all the denomina- 
tions"in:America, the numbes of pro- 
fessed absolutist objectors :s on the 
increase, at least the number- of those 
who are conceding the part which such 
absolutists are playing and ean play 
in the life of the Church. At -he same 
instant that men are deman zing that 
the Church must deal with facts as 
they are, making all manner of edjust- 
ments to the world in which the 


Church finds itself, there goes fcrward . 


an Increasing realization that some 


prophets in the Church must 2011 mor- 


al ideals on high without aty quali- 
fications whatsoever. Ther= prob- 
ably has not been a time wizhin fifty 
years when goodly proportions of 
church members have fet more 
keenly this duty of the C.rurch to 
exalt ideals without compromise. A 
churchman may himself recoznize the 
imitations under which -eligious 
groups must act in the tangisd com- 
tlexities of present civilizatzor, and 
yet may agree that the souncest prac- 
tical course for Christianity is to 
stand by and encourage abso. utist ob- 
jectors against war. 


In the minds of multi- a of 


churchmen today it avails neihing to 
r2fer to conscientious objectcts as im- 
practical or visionary or unbalanced. 
Many of our most practically minded 
leaders insist that there is nething in 
our present church life mor= closely 
akin to the spirit of early Car-stian- 
ity than that of the conscientious ob- 
jector against war. 


COLLECTIVE ACTION OF CH=ORCHES 


Along with this goes the raw real- 
ization of the function of the Church 
as possessing, or at least en—tled to, 
powers of corporate prophecy. One 
inevitable tendency of the faress set 
‘loose by the Protestant Refermation 
was to minimize the importarce of the 
Church as an organism. 
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At tie present we are coming back 
to a new conception of churches as so- 
cial bodies. Principal A. D. Lindsay, 
of Baliol College, Oxford University, 
has rezently called attention to the 
part -vhich voluntary associations 
play ia the immense movements of 
democracy. The time was, according 
to Lindsay, when a powerful leader 
could m his own strength decisively 
influenze the thinking of an English 
or an American democracy. The 
very sze of such democracies, how- 
ever, now makes impossible any- sin- 
gle-handed victory over the minds 
of the multitudes. The individual 
leader amounts to little unless he is 
the spokesman or the voice of vol- 
untarily associated groups of like- 
mindec persons. In his discussion of 
this aszect of democratic movement 
Lindsay gives generous place to 
the possibilities of united church 
action. 

In all this, Lindsay has done noth- 
ing moze than to state a point of view 
which is becoming widely accepted. 
The charches themselves are seeing as 
never Defore that the members of 
groups attain to powers of insight and 
action when they are acting collec- 
tively, zo which they can never attain 
acting separately. Such collective 
action 5 indeed the action of the body 
as suck. Individuals who, as mem- 
bers of church assemblies, vote for a 
positive anti-war statement may after- 
wards eel that they as individuals 
have gone too far, but they seldom 
would nave the body reverse its ac- 
tion. 

If any one fancies that such official 
utteranzes do not count with the mili- 
taristic groups, for example, he would 
need orly a few days’ experience in an 
ecclesiastical position where he could 
meet tke protests of the militarists, to 
acquire: data for a revision of his 
opinion. 
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DEBATED QUESTIONS 


We pass to look at some of the com- 
moner phases of the discussions which 
take place in religious assemblies con- 
cerning war. It is not necessary for 
me to cite specific instances, but I call 
attention to the uneasiness always 
manifested in ecclesiastical assemblies 
over the old argument that war in 
self-defense is permissible from the 
Christian point of view. Any one 
who has ever heard a debate over war 
in an ecclesiastical assembly knows 
how frequently the claim is urged that 
we must make an exception, in our 
peace utterances, in behalf of the na- 
tion which fights in self-defense. 

When this argument is first sprung, 
it usually meets the implied consent of 
a majority of those present and vot- 
ing, and always commands a measure 
of support. As the debate proceeds, 
however, a growing uneasiness is usu- 
ally manifest as to what war in self- 
defense may be. If, for mstance, a 
little country like Belgium or Switzer- 
land is attacked by one of the large 
European powers, any one except the 
absolutist objectors would insist upon 
the right to strike back. There could 
not be any reason for Belgium or 
Switzerland to arm for aggressive pur- 
poses. When, however, the issue is 
between two nations which are con- 
cerned about their own expansion, and 
which are of anywhere near equal size, 
each nation is bound to think of itself 
as acting in self-defense. 

Then the next step is to maintain 
that a quick offense is the best de- 
fense. The nation which strikes first 
says that it does so in the name of its 
own self-preservation. The Empire 
which a few years ago talked so much 
about its place in the sun did so with 
a self-defense policy in mind, insisting 
that it could not live without such a 
place in the sun. 
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By the time the argument as to self- 
defense before an ecclesiastical assem- 
bly reaches this stage, imcreasing 
numbers are well on their way to the 
conclusion that the war system itself 
involves such spinning of fine webs. 
and such raising of subtle points that 
we would better do away with it alto- 
gether. If the social student objects 
that this is merely irrational haste by 
the group, he is likely to hear that 
many times in historical crises arising 
over vital human issues, the Church 
has made its most distinctive con- 
tribution by just such irrational 
haste. 

Impatience, too, is being mani- 
fested more and more in church cir- 
cles at the claims of those who insist 
that the nationalism of the various na- 
tions is legitimate expression of an 
impulse to live. There have been re- 
cently published in this country most 
sensational accounts of the activities 
of munition makers in time of war. 
The munition makers have been re- 
vealed as selling their wares wherever 
they could get customers, even if the 
customers happened to be enemies of 
the nations to which the munition 
makers might belong. 

This has been met by the declara- 
tion that all this is inherent in the 
war system as such, which is probably, 
true. Then the further avowal comes 
that some nations have each their fair 
claim on sources of raw materials in 
the world, and an access to the world 
highways. We are reminded that it 
is very well for the nations which now 
hold the sources of raw materials 
and control the world markets and, 
through naval power, dominate that 
world highway which is the sea, to 
talk peace; but we are asked about 
the nations that do not have such ad- 
vantages and which might possibly 
win them by fighting. Are they to 
have no chance? 
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Here again we have to sense, as far 
as we can, the feeling of ircreasing 
numbers of churchmen. The feeling 
is that if the mind of the hurtan race 
is not equal to the task of making 
some approach to fairness In an 
agreed-upon adjustment to rw sup- 
pies and world markets, the race 
„wight just as well give up the problem 
of trying to achieve any more. values 
whatsoever in the world in wich we 
live. Everything the Church lives 
fcr seems at stake. We have seen 
within the separate nations too many 
material adjustments for the sake of 
all-round advantage to doubt that 
some such adjustments can be made 
through the world as a whole. 

There was a time, for illustration, 
when the commercial leaders 3f New 
York City thought that New York 
should be allowed to enjoy ta the full 
all her unique advantages as posses- 
sing the best harbor and the best 
highways to the West. Furies were 
the protests when other cities oa the 
seaboard asked that, through <ifferen- 
tial railroad rates, they be alkewed to 
share some of these privileges. Yet 
any sound social intelligence today 
knows that such differential =ckemes 
work not only for the mos! widely 
spread good will in the United Szates, 
but for the largest material prosperity 
as well. 


Dirricuutms RECOGNIZED 


All of which leads me to remerk that 
I do not think churchmen are behind 
others in estimating the practical dif- 
ficulties in the way of bringirz Deace 
tc earth. The very seriousness of the 
difficulties, however, makes more im- 
perative the need of a demand for, 
and an uncompromising irsistence 
upon, the human values whie lie so 
close to the center of Christianity. 

Especially do churchmen show in- 
creasing impatience when ther are 
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told we live in an imperfect world and 
we nev=2r can discover perfect social 
methods to settle national disputes. 
The reply is almost always sure to be 
that the Church is not looking for per- 
fection in this field. Even if moral 
man is placed in an immoral society, 
there aze other ways of overcoming 
the immoralities of society than by at- 
tacking them by force or resisting 
them br force. An advocate of a dic- 
tatorshyp might point to the action of 
the dictator who can back up his de- 
crees by force as quicker than any 
swiftness possible in a democracy, 
with its voluminous discussions about 
the irrdevant and the non-essential. 
Nevertkeless, the Church seems quite 
convinced that it is better to talk ir- 
relevance than to rely upon poison gas 
and mazhine guns. 

The ecclesiastical debates at the 
present time concern themselves 
mostly with international warfare. IT 
have spoken of the nucleus of consci- 
entious objectors who stand against 
the use of force for any social purpose 
whatever. In addition to such objec- 
tors there are in the churches today 
groups of those who have come far 
enough along to oppose force in in- 
ternaticnal disputes, who would still 
accede to the use of force in civic dis- 
turbances within a state. There are 
even those who would advocate the 
use of force by laboring men in 
strikes, or by the militia to put down 
the strikes, who would nevertheless 
oppose zhe resort to arms to settle in- 
ternational disputes. To the militar- 
ists thas seems like inconsistency, 
but tha- does not prevent the Church 
from trying to consolidate gains 
against war as fast as it can win 
them. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


The question arises as to whether 
the Charch is likely to discipline its 
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members for going to war if in any 
conflict the anti-war sentiment of the 
Church becomes predominant and 
overwhelming. All we can say is that 
along with statements of anti-war 
ideals, the Church seems to be in- 
creasing in its willingness to leave all 
moral decisions as to individual duty 
to individual consciences. 

Another question of some current 
interest is whether the Church does 
not compromise itself by its present 
arrangement with the United States 
Government as to Army chaplaincies. 
I do not think there is much question 
that just now the Church is thus com- 
promising itself. We must note, 
however, that there is a movement in 
the Church, growing stronger day by 
day, which would dissociate the 
Church from governmental control of 
chaplains altogether, insisting upon 
the financial support of religious 
workers in armies by religious organ- 
izations themselves, on the under- 
standing that these workers are not to 
be looked upon as having any mili- 
tary significance whatever. 

Further question is raised, usually 
with a good deal of misgiving and 
some scorn, as to whether the leaders 
of the Church, both clerical and lay, 
who are now anti-war, may not speed- 
ily become pro-war in the event of a 
conflict between our country and any 
other nation. The answer must be 
that, human nature being what it is, 
and the possibilities of social pressure 
being what they are, very likely many, 
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many thousands of churchmen, pos- - 
sibly a majority, will make just this 
reversal. Nevertheless, the remnant 
who will not reverse themselves will 
be larger than at any crisis thus far in 
the- history of the Church. Those 
who will belong to this remnant will 
believe that the future is with them; 
but no matter what they think as to 
the final outcome, they. will not yield. 


SuMMARY 


This article is the outcome of im- 
pressions made on the mind of the 
writer after listening to many discus- 
sions of the war question in various 
types of religious assembly. Sum- 
ming up, I should say that today there 
is in religious gatherings absolutely 
no defense of war as such—rather 
qualified acceptance of defensive war 
-—~and increasing regard for conscien- 
tious objectors. 

It must be admitted that the dis- 
cussions in church groups seldom deal 
with economic factors. The speakers 
usually insist, or at least imply, that 
it 1s possible for the churches to create 
a force of anti-war public sentiment so 
massive and determined that such 
sentiment itself must be reckoned 
with as a fect in all national policy by 
even the. most realistically minded of 
political leaders. The aim of ecclesi- 
astical discussion is clearly to reveal 
the destruction of the Christian hu- 
man values involved in war as a cost 
too heavy to pay for any conceivable 
victory in international conflict. 


Francis J. McConnell, Ph.D... D.D., LL.D., is 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal .Church. He 
was president of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion in 1916, and of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in 1929. He is the 
author of a number of religious works, among the 
latest of which are “The Christlike God” (1927), 
“Borden. Parker Bowne” (1929), and “The Pro- 


phetic Ministry” (1930). 


The Peace Movement Moves Left 
Ey DEVERE ALLEN 


E HAVE had an organized 

“VY peace movement in tke United 
States for one hundred and nineteen 
years. Defying the opinion >f many 
Americans, held even then, {iat New 
York City was the core of national in- 
iquity, and originating direc..y in the 
conservative Christian chur-hes, the 
world’s first peace society wes estab- 
lished on August 16, 1815. D=vid Low 
Dodge, merchant prince, devzut Pres- 
byterian, sire of a long line cf Dodges 
distinguished variously for devotion 
to Christian philanthropy, public 
spirit, and support of tke Navy 
League, was chief of the gro-p which 
crganized the New York Feare So- 
ciety. 

Dodge—and for that matte> most of 
his followers—cared little for the argu- 
ments which many peace edvocates 
-=dvanced in the name of mcderation; 
he was an out-and-out radical pacifist, 
believing that no wars at all, not even 
defensive conflicts, could be squared 
with the teachings of Jesus c? the life 
cf love. His published views, which 
in 1809 had brought him crit:eism and 
caused at least two of his admizers to 
be flogged in Connecticut for refusal to 
pay military taxes, were toc b:tter a 
dose for his fellow churchmen and the 
general public to swallow without 
vigorous dissent; and for reasons of 
strategy the actual organization of a 
society was deferred until after the ini- 
tial repercussions had subsided. 

Thus the fearful opponents of the 
peace movement who have labored 
hard in recent times to convinze them- 
selves that it originated in Mescow can 
find little support for their alarm. It 
is, in tradition, both Americar ard con- 


servatively religious. 
however, radical. 

At Christmas time in 1815 a second 
peace society was born at Boston in 
the study of the Rev. William Ellery 
Channing. Under the leadership of 
the Rev. Noah Worcester, a Congrega- 
tional minister, the Massachusetts 
Peace Society emphasized moderation 
in all its methods and its aims. Its 
members believed in the ethics and 
the practical necessity of defensive 
wars. 


In origin it was, 


Division In Peace RANKS 


Consequently, from its very incep- 
tion, the peace movement has not been 


‘of a single mind, and has divided, with 


fluctuating sharpness in different peri- 
ods, over the inevitable issues arising 
between conservatives and radicals. 
This difference is illustrated in the fact 
that the American Peace Society, 
which was founded in 1828 to knit 
up some three dozen groups of peace 
workers, swung from conservatism at 
first, while its leader, the Rev. Wiliam 
Ladd, was himself a conservative, to 
radicalism in 1834 when he became an 
advocate of nonviolent resistance and 
a champion of the poor against the 
rich, and back to conservatism upon 
his death. 

It is not without significance that in 
1846 Elihu Burritt, “the learned black- 
smith,” possibly this country’s great- 
est historic proponent of peace, secured 
thirty thousand signatures in England 
and substantially the same number in 
the United States, to a declaration re- 
nouncing personal sanction cf war or 
participation mit. After opposing the 
war with Mexico, on the whole, the 
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peace movement, not excluding men 
like William Lloyd Garrison (though 
the contrary seems to be generally be- 
lieved) gave the Civil War its support, 
anticipating that great good (as Garri- 
son said) would come out of the con- 
flict, and treating it less as an actual 
war than as the suppression of an Im- 
tolerable rebellion. Similarly, after 
most of the peace movement’s leaders 
had done what they felt they could to 
oppose the war with Spain and the 
struggle in the Philippines, almost the 
entire official peace movement mobi- 
lized itself behind the entry of the 
United States into the World War, 
convinced that thereby we could make 
democracy safe, crush German milita- 
rism forever, and insure a warless 
world. 

Unquestionably, the rather general 
disunity in the ranks of the peace 
forces has tended to induce weakness 
and at times an almost fatal ineffec- 
tiveness; but have we the right to con- 
clude that whole-hearted thought and 
action in a single direction or along one 
Ime would have been more fruitful? 
One can only doubt it, leaving to those 
who like to oversimplify social trends 
and institutions the task of continuing 
their useful, if sometimes wearying, ef- 
forts to drive the various peace organ- 
izations into a common ideological 
fold. 

Incredibly superficial and oversan- 
guine as all of us were on the brink of 
the World War; filled as the movement 
has been at times of crisis with an in- 
defensible readiness to compromise 
with the war system; nevertheless we 
have moved along since the Armistice 
into a realism the like of which cannot 
be found in any previous period. If it 
cannot be said that we have gained 
satisfying control over the war men- 
ace, still certain achievements have 
been marked down in the record and a 
clearly discernible swing toward more 
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drastic policies has become, though by 
no means universal, definitely charac- 
teristic. 


ORGANIZATIONS LISTED 


Numerically considered, the Ameri- 
can men and women who in some way 
or other, directly or indirectly, stand 
as evidencing a positive interest in war 
prevention are at once far more repre- 
sentative, more geographically wide- 
spread, and more influential than ever 
before. They certainly approximate 
substantially half our adult popula- 
tion. No fewer than 310 organizations 
which in one way or another promote 
world peace are listed in the Report of 
the Commission on the Coördination 
of Efforts for Peace, an excellent, 
thorough piece of detailed work 
produced under the leadership of 
President Ernest H. Wilkins of Ober- 
lin College.t 

It must be conceded that the connec- 
tion between many of these organiza- 
tions and any peace work of a concrete 
character is exceedingly tenuous. 
Somehow, in reading over their names. 
one is reminded of the manner in 
which a certain peace committee a few 
years ago used to divide these groups 
into three categories: “anti-war or- 
ganizations; organizations working for 
peace; anc organizations wishing for 
peace.” 

Less realistically, but with greater 
propriety, President Wilkins’ commis- 
sion lists: twelve “international or- 
ganizations operating in the United 
States, organized primarily for the, 
promotion of peace”; twenty-nine 
“national organizations organized 
primarily for the promotion of peace”; 


* Other valuable reference works on the peace 
activities of American organizations are The 
Peace Year Book 1934, National Peace Council, 
39 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, England; and 
Between War and Peace by Florence Brewer 
Boeckel, Macmillan, 1928. 
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thirty-eight “local organiza-oms or- 
ganized primarily for the prorotion of 
peace”; two “international arganiza- 
tions operating in the United States 
not organized primarily for the promo- 
tion of peace but engaged in <h2 pro- 
motion of peace through = special 
committee or section”; fit-.y-seven 
“national organizations not cgenized 
primarily for the promotion =f Deace, 
but engaged in the promotion f peace 
through a special committee or sec- 
tion ”; forty-eight “local orga -izations 
not organized primarily for the promo- 
tion of peace, but engaged in ths pro- 
motion of peace through a spezia! com- 
mittee or section”; four “intemational 
organizations operating in th= United 
. States not organized primariile for the 
promotion of peace, and not 2ngaged 
in the promotion of peace through a 
special committee or section, buz hav- 
ing the promotion of peace s one of 
s2veral stated objectives”; four “ na- 
tional organizations” of a similar na- 
ture; twenty “international organiza- 
tions operating in the Unite= States, 
organizéd for purposes more ar less 
closely related to the promotion of 
peace”; fifty-six “other nat.onal or- 
ganizations” of the same: sart: and, 
likewise, forty such organizat:en3 local 
‘Im scope. 

This admirably precise, if szməwhat 
exhausting, classification includes most 
af the country’s religious denamina- 
tions, learnéd societies, an: oublie 
service organizations. In fact, judg- 
ing them in part from their aæcrity to 
support the World War—an 1uminat- 
ing but not necessarily an accurate 
present-day test—there is am=ng them 
a vast preponderance of grouss whose 
anti-war passion may fairly ke de- 
seribed as conspicuously anænie. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATICS 


This does not mean, of cov se, that 
any narrow limits can be set :or useful 
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peace activity. There are among the 
most v tal forces in the peace move- 
ment stch superlative fact-finding and 
educative organizations as the For- 
eign Policy Association, the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Relations, the Institute 
of Pacidic Relations, the several Insti- 
tutes oz International Relations, the 
Carnege Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, and the World Peace 
Foundetion. The last presents an in- 
stance which violates the title of this 
article; for, although it would require 
a singu-arly ungracious critic not to be 
thankfcl for the factual material is- 
sued by the Foundation as a part of 
its vallable services, its founder, the 
late Edwin Ginn, wanted it to work in 
“the spirit of a Burritt, a Phillips, a 
Garriscn, a Godfrey, a Savonarola.” 
But in zhis case as in that of the other 
organizations in this class, even the 
Burritts and the Garrisons of the pres- 
ent day have to turn for their factual 
peace “ammunition” to these agencies 
which © capably disseminate informa- 
tion. l 

It would not be pleasing for the 
writer, nor bearable for the reader, 
were tiis discussion turned into a 
catalogue of the numerous pro-peace 
societies. Not even a remote justice 
can be Jone them, nor is it attempted. 
But exe mples of a different type of or- 
ganization are: the Committee’ on 
Militarsm in Education, which has 
done valiant work to preserve the 
higher and lower schools from being 
overwhelmed by the postwar drive of 
military propagandists; the League of 
Nations Association, which has gradu- 
ally been asserting itself with increas- 
ing boldness after a timid period with 
a label of nonpartisanship which has 
been superseded, not by partisan poli- 
tics, but by more sharply focused ef- 
forts or behalf of the League and even- 
tual American participation; and the 
National Council for the Prevention 
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of War, whose leadership in 1927 was 
signally helpful in averting a clash with 
Mexico, and whose vigorous organiz- 
ing methods have made it a potent na- 
tional factor for peace. These are 
typical of a large number of peace so- 
cleties, in that they are middle-of-the- 
road organizations, containing sup- 
porters or affiliated groups of vastly 
differing views but concentrating on 
special tasks in a selected field of 
action. 

Finally, of course, in even the most 
superficial examination, there must be 
recorded the presence of several radi- 
cal pacifist or anti-militarist organiza- 
tions. Among these are the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, the American 
branch of which, with its religious ethi- 
cal approach to war, race relations, the 
treatment of social offenders, and eco- 
nomic injustice, until recently has been 


the largest single body in the world - 


officially committed to a resolute non- 
coöperation with war. ‘There are, too, 
the War Resisters’ League, with its 
rapidly growing enrollment of those 
who will refuse war service in any con- 
flict; the Women’s Peace Society, with 
its uncompromising anti-war work, 
largely of an educational character; 
and the Women’s Peace Union, usually 
supported in special drives by a large 
number of influential pacifist groups, 
with its sponsorship of the Frazier 
Amendment to the Constitution, ren- 
dering illegal all war and preparations 
for war-—a far-flung measure, but one 
. which its backers believe should be 
prepared as a rallying point for the ul- 
timate crystallization of national opin- 
ion. In this category it would be 
impossible to omit the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom, whose varied and effective 
activities are perpetually to be noted 
among the people back home, amid 
the legislative halls at Washington, 
and across the seven seas. 
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Trenps Towarp EXTREME PACIFISM 


Less than in catalogues and cate- 
gories, may we reasonably be interested 
in trends of thought and emphasis. 
Whatever the ratio of strength and 
weakness (and short of a war crisis 
such a ratio is not susceptible of de- 
termination), the peace movement on 
the whole has shifted definitely to 
more challenging positions. Even the 
agencies which exist for the distribu- 
tion of innocuously neutral data are 
issuing booklets which do not overlook 
such questions as our foreign invest- 
ments and the means we have some- 
times so unfortunately used in seeking 
to protect them. The recognition of 
Soviet Russia, pro and con, was a 
theme by no means limited to sections 
of the movement which might have 
been thought more readily interested. 
Those organizations which sponsor 
forums and discussions have increas- 
ingly unbent and have at times been 
caught red-handed (without visible 
alarm) with a rank pacifist or eco- 
nomic radical somewhere on the pro- 
gram, even if sandwiched prudently in > 
amid a galaxy of conservative talent. 

Organizations like the Women’s In- 
ternational League, which a few years 
ago was only slightly concerned over 
international economic issues, have 
more and more stood sturdily behind 
legislation to provide a sounder eco- 
nomic background for political peace 
policies. Tremendously significant to 
any one who knows the deep sincerity 
animating many undergraduates in 
the colleges today, were the student 
polls on peace attitudes taken by the 
Intercollegiate Disarmament Council, 
the National Student Federation, and 
the Brown Daily Herald in the school 
years 1932-33 and 1933-34. More 
than the usual response to question- 
naires was rather generally found, and ` 
even allowing for the dubious validity 
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of the questionnaire method, specially 
under such conditions, the >dalloting 
brought forth amazing results—the 
best evidence of which was the si:artled 
comments of the press. Sz: drastic 
were the anti-war attitudes revealed 
that several institutions forkad2 their 
students to participate in sinalar tests 
of youth’s opinion. 

Even the peace workers wko believe 
the method of war resistarze to be 
quite wrong will doubtless have to ad- 
mit that this steady trend toward an 
extreme pacifist position is a most re- 
markable phenomenon. It cannot be 
dismissed as emotionalism: far too 
many renowned and compefert men 
and women of public repte have 
-oined in to make such a cavalier re- 
pudiation possible. Nor is the srowth 
a mushroom development. Every one 
of the organizations holdirz to the 
radical pacifist position has been ex- 
Deriencing accessions to its ranks over 
zhe past ten years. In a seme, noth- 
ing more fantastic could have been im- 
agined a few years ago than tke rush 
of clergymen and huge denominational 
Dodies of Christians and Jews Lo em- 
Drace, in official resolutions and in 
specific day-by-day religious and edu- 
cational programs (which is perhaps of 
zreater portent), the renunaation of 
war. Conference after confzrence, in 
denomination after denominztion, has 
aither adopted a resolution pledging 
support to its own conscienti-us objec- 
tors in a next war, or has defeated such 
a resolution by only a bare mngjority. 
Even the hardiest cynic caw searcely 
think these attitudes today as senti- 
mental, as vague, and as undependable, 
as in 1917. 

Meantime, equally  as-:onishing 
things have been happening in labor 
arcles. At the great Continental 
Congress for Economic Rezozstruc- 
tion held in Washington in Iday 1933, 
with well-nigh four thousand delegates 
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presenz, a strong resolution for un- 
qualified war resistance was all but 
unanimously adopted. Yet in that 
huge gathering were representatives of 
great zrade union bodies numbering 
hundreds of thousands of members, 
delega-.es and leaders of Western farm- 
ers’ associations, and even a delegation 
of the ziant Powder and High Explo- 
sives Lnion! 


Tas SOCIALIST ATTITUDE 


Not to overstress the point but to 
indicate the swelling tide, it may be 
worthr of notation here that the So- 
cialist Party (which, despite its inces- 
sant work for peace, never receives 
menticn, honorable or otherwise, in 
official surveys of the peace move- 
ment) at its June 1934 convention at 
Detroz adopted, by a delegate vote of 
99 to 47 and a weighted vote (cor- 
rected according to the number of 
members in each state) of 10,822 to 
6,512, a Declaration of Principles com- 
mittinz the party most specifically to 
war opposition and organized war re- 
sistance in peace time or wartime. In 
accordance with democratic party 
practice, as I write a referendum is be- 
ing taken of all members; but the re- 
sult se2ms likely to be the same. 

Aga n, whatever others in the peace 
movement may think of it, there can 
be litle doubt of the Declaration’s 
meaning on the question of war. It 
makes the Socialist Party of the 
Unitec. States indubitably the largest 
thorocghgoing body in the world peace 
movement; for although war resistance 
resolufions have been adopted by 
many labor organizations and parties 
abroac, none has quite so ccmpletely 
and forthrightly challenged the whole 
war m=2thod. The Declaration asserts: 


The Socialist Party is opposed to mili- 
tarism, imperialism, and war. It purposes 
to erad cate the perpetual economic warfare 
of capizalism the fruit of which is interna- 
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tional conflict. War cannot be tolerated 
by Socialists, or preparedness for war. 
They will unitedly seek to develop trust- 
worthy working class instruments for the 
peaceable settlement of international dis- 
putes and conflicts. They will seek to 
eliminate military training from schools, 
colleges and camps. They will oppose 
military reviews, displays and expenditures, 
whether for direct war preparedness or for 
militaristic propaganda, both in war time 
and in peace time. They will loyally sup- 
port, in the tragic event of war, any of their 
comrades who for anti-war activities not 
inconsistent with Socialist principles, or 
refusal to perform war service, come into 
conflict with public opinion or the law. 
Moreover, recognizing the suicidal nature of 
modern combat and the incalculable train 
of war’s consequences which rest most heav- 
ily upon the working class, they will refuse 
collectively to sanction or support any in- 
ternational war; they will, on the contrary, 
by agitation and opposition do their best 
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not to be broken up by the war, but to 
break up the war. They will meet war and 
the detailed plans for war already mapped 
out by the wer-making arms of the govern- | 
ment, by massed war resistance, organized 
so far as practicable in a general strike of 
labor unions and professional groups in a 
united effort to make the waging of war a 
practical impossibility and to convert the 
capitalist war crisis into a victory for So- 
clalism. 

What the future has in store for the 
peace movement, with its differing 
points of view, no one can say. More 
than once it has undertaken its sacri- 
ficial, Sisyphus-like tasks, only to be 
shattered by the impact of war or its 
own incapazity to complete its work. 
It is, however, at least more realistic 
and adventurous than before the 
World War, more deeply rooted in the 
economic, political, and social forces 
of our times. And it is really moving. ' 


Mr. Devere Allen ts director of the Nofrontier 
News Service, Wilton, Connecticut; editor of “The 
World Tomorrow”; and one of the editors of “The 
American Socialist Quarterly.” He is author of 
several books on international relations. 
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International Economic Interdependence 


By Moritz J. Bonn 


HE expansion of the mcdern eco- 

nomic world would have been 
scarcely possible but for a considerable 
measure of economic internzticnal in- 
terdependence. 

If we except Japan, up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century none of the 
various political units tried <o be self- 
sufficient. The nations of the earth— 
and in this case primitive es well as 
progressive nations——relied on each 
other for goods, services, and finan- 
clalhelp. Whilepolitical indepeadence 
was jealously guarded and political 
sovereignty was being claimed as a 
principle of international aw, long 
after it had been given up as a policy 


_ dy countries concluding defensive and 


offensive alliances in order te maintain 
a maximum of security, economic in- 
zerdependence was accepted as a self- 
evident, axiomatic, inevitable faet. Its 
structure could be changed. and was 
changed all the time by various meas- 
ures of economic policy; bu: interde- 
pendence as such was not queszioned. 

Before the war the world was organ- 
ized as a kind-of invisible economic 
empire, in which all nations were affili- 
ated. It was based on two mein pil- 
lars: the most-favored-nation clause 
and the gold standard. 

The most-favored-nation elause ex- 
tended commercial privileges which 
one country was willing to g ve to an- 
other country, almost autometically to 
all the members of the international 
trading society bound to eack other by 
commercial treaties. 

The gold standard provided the 
world with a kind of international 
eurrency. It made it easy tc translate 
the value of goods and services, priced 


+ 


in the money of one country, into the 
currencies of all affiliated countries. 
It connected the price levels of the 
participants with each other, and 
spread all major national price fluctu- 
ations over a world-wide area. It reg- 
ulated the flow of capital from one 
country to another by means of dis- 
count policies, almost automatically as 
far as short-term money was con- 
cerned, and it greatly diminished the 
risk of long-term lendmg operations; 
for the various national gold curren- 
cies fluctuated within very narrow 
points, and the less favored curren- 
cies were stabilized by adjustments to 
them. 

The gold standard facilitated the 
settlement of favorable and unfavor- 
able national balances of payments 
by means of an almost automatically 
adjustable mechanism raising and 
depressing national price levels, when- 
ever the international situation de- 
manded such change. As long as an 
international standard prevailed, the 
faithful fulfillment of international 
obligations arising from international 
commitments under various heads 
(goods, services, travelers, loans) could 
be relied upon. 


Economic LIBERALISM FOSTERS 
PEACE 


It has become quite the fashion to 
contrast the freedom of the economic 
world from national shackles with the 
subjection of the political world to 
such impediments. And it is quite 
true that whenever the spirit of liber- 
alism has prevailed in the economic 
sphere, international coöperation has 
worked fairly well notwithstanding 
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political nationalistfriction. The Cob- 
denite creed assumed that free trade 
would bring peace and good will 
to the nations. Wherever interna- 
tional economic exchange was operated 
in its spirit, international economic in- 
terdependence made for peace in the 
political field and for the reduction of 
friction in the economic field. 

As long as old countries like England 
were willing to buy foodstuffs and raw 
materials at remunerative prices from 
new countries, these countries might 
be willing to produce such goods for 
the British market. It paid them well 
to do so, and to attract immigrants 
from all parts of the world in order to 
get the labor needed for the exploita- 
tion of their natural resources. Their 
lands were raised in value, and a farm- 
ing population was attracted and made 
wealthy. Loans poured in from over- 
sea, enabling the young countries to 
build ports and cities, railways and ele- 
vators. The rate of interest was con- 
siderably lowered within their borders, 
and real wages were kept high. Capi- 
tal was made available for the employ- 
ment of immigrants, and the inflow 
of manufactured goods facilitated by 
cheap transportation prevented the 
rise of prices of such articles above the 
level of workers’ wages. 

The old countries, on the other hand, 
participated m the great natural re- 
sources of the new lands by getting 
plentiful cheap foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials. The needs of an expanding 
farming community oversea for plants 
of all sorts provided their capital-goods 
industries with orders, while the rap- 
idly rising purchasing power of the set- 
tlers in the new areas created a demand 
for consumers’ goods. The outflow of 
capital raised the rate of interest at 
home and expanded the income and 
the purchasing power of the capitalist 
class. Transportation of men and 
plants, of raw materials and of con- 
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sumers’ goods. made shipping profit- 
able. Alltheservices—postal services, 
banking, insurance, and trading (bro- 
kers)—that the old countries could of- 
fer to the new countries accelerated 
the latter’s development, while they 
made the former share in quickly cre- 
ated additional wealth. By cheapen- 
ing raw materials and foodstuffs, costs 
of production were lowered all round. 
Wages rose because orders multiplied. 
While emigration seemed to lessen the 
pressure on the labor market at home, 
low costs oz living raised the purchas- 
ing power of money wages. 
International interdependence of 
this sort was real coöperation. It 
raised the standard of living in all the 
countries concerned. It drew them to- 
gether economically, and in doing so, 
made political friction far less likely; 
for the slightest disturbance of this 
economic coöperation on which the 
countries had embarked would lead to 
grievous losses on both sides. Eco- 
nomics app2ared to be willing elements 
for coöperation, owing to a system 
of mutual interdependence; politics 
seemed to be refractory. But with the 
advent of the business man to political 
power, and with the rise of the work- 
ing class in the social scale, economics 
were sure to prevail over politics. The 
old feudal and military classes, whose 


one idea of 2conomics was coercive ter- - 


ritorial annexation and monopolistic 
exploitation of conquered territories, 
were sure to be ousted; economics and 
economic Interdependence were cer- 
tain to make for peace. 


INEQUALITY OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


Was this pleasing. picture really 
true? ‘The world’s economic resources 
are unequally distributed among the 
various countries. This beingthe case, 
not only the degree but also the weight 
of mutual interdependence varies. 

A vast new country scantily popu- 
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lated depends on older countries for 
loans and immigrants. If they do not 
come forward, its development will 
be retarded; but neither its ultimate 
wealth nor the well-being of its people 
is really at stake. 

On the other hand, an old country 
with a dense population depends on 
foodstuffs and raw materials imported 
from abroad. If it does not gez them 
it is faced with a very serious situation, 
notwithstanding its great wealth. It 
may ultimately succeed in ad-usting 
itself by reshifting its industvies or by 
getting new supplies from cthar for- 
eign countries. During that period of 
adjustment it will suffer a good deal; 
prices will rise and the standard of 
living is bound to be reduced. 

The industrialized countres əf Eu- 
rope, like England, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and to a less degrée 
Italy and France, are more cependent 
in this respect on less developed coun- 
tries than such countries are on them. 
The industrialization of agraxiar. coun- 
tries is a rather slow process if capital, 
technical skill, and labor are not forth- 
coming from abroad. But ndustrial 
retardation is very much easier than 
industrial retrogression. The re-agra- 
rianization of industrial eountries, 
which are organized for expcrts of 
manufactured goods, is much more 
costly and fraught with greater social 
friction than either the indastrializa- 
tion of agrarian countries cr the re- 
tardation of this process. 

A new country like South Afrira was 
inconvenienced a few years agc when 
Portugal temporarily prohibited the 
recruiting of workers in Mozambique 
for the development of the geld mines. 
Overpopulated countries like Japan 
and Italy experience much severe 
pressure when emigration, on which 
they depend, is stopped. The vulner- 
ability of a small, highly industrialized 
country like Switzerland or Felgium is 
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ever so much greater than that of 
France or the United States. The 
markets they offer are so small and the 
goods they produce so little “specific” 
that neither their quality nor their 
quantity count for much in their great 
customers’ deliberations on commer- 
cial policy. 

Moreover, many of the big countries, 
in fact all countries controlling colonial 
empires, are tied to their possessions 
by intra-imperial interdependence. A 
great many of the world’s international 
relations are only intra-imperial rela- 
tions; and though there may be fric- 
tion between empire partners, it rarely 
leads to grave conflicts as long as there 
is no political issue. There is a trade 
war going on between Great Britain 
and the Irish Free State today; but 


- notwithstanding its severity and its 


background of century-old animosi- 
ties, it is not likely to endanger the 
peace of the world. 


CONFLICT or OLD AND New COUNTRIES 


This inequality of interdependenée 
is often resented by the weaker part- 
ners of the system, who endeavor to 
lessen it, while the stronger partners 
try to increase it. Thus new countries 
own agricultural production in order 
to be independent of foreign manufac- 
tures. The old countries, on the other 
hand, rely on their financial strength 
which is indispensable for the more 
rapid development and especially for 
the industrialization of agrarian com- 
munities. While protesting against 
such industrialization, as it must les- 
sen the continued dependence of their 
agrarian customers on their manufac- 
tures, they artificially increase their 
own agricultural production in order 
to become less dependent on the new 
countries. They calmly assume that 
the world’s demand for their manufac- 
tured goods will remain substantially 
unimpaired; even after they have re- 
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duced their customers’ purchasing 
power by refusing to depend on the 
latter’s agricultural exports. 

Economic policy in all countries is 
hard at work in shifting some peculiar 
bit of international interdependence in 
favor of one country or another. 
There is a general tendency all over 
the world to make all countries less de- 
pendent on imports from abroad, and 
to make them more dependent on sales 
on foreign markets. 


PASSIVE AND Active InveRDEPENDENCE 


Interdependence really has a double 
character. There is passive interde- 
pendence, when countries depend on 
the goods and services furnished by 
other countries; there is a deficit in the 
national consumption budget, which 
must be made good by supplies from 
abroad. And there is active interde- 
pendence, where a country has to rely 
for the disposal of its goods and serv- 
ices on the purchasing power of foreign 
markets; there is a surplus production 
of national goods and services, of labor 
force as well as of capital, which must 
be transferred to foreign consumers. 

The more successful the efforts are 
in contracting the deficit, the smaller 
the chances of getting rid of the sur- 
plus. There are some invisible meth- 
ods of doing it. For a long time 
American tourists devoured part of the 
surplus Europe had to raise in order 
to pay for an American surplus of raw 
materials and foodstuffs sent abroad 
for which the United States would not 
accept payments in commodities at 
home. 

All this time, patriotic Americans 
were enjoined to “see America first.” 
If they had done so, the people of the 
United States would have had to fool 
themselves on an even larger scale than 
they ultimately did. They had suc- 
cessfully reduced their original import 
deficit of manufactured goods by 
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means of a protective tariff, and they 
had increased their export surplus all 
the time. They had to lend it to their 
purchasers, for only by lending these 
surplus gocds, which could not be paid 
for by settling a countervailing deficit 
on the import side, could they go on 
selling. And as they could not even 
accept sufficient goods to pay for in- 
terest and sinking fund, they had to 
go on piling worse loans on bad loans. 

International interdependence is 
lopsided wherever one country is a 
producer of monopoly goods; it is m a 
position to levy a tribute on the tax- 
payers of other countries. The Ma- 
layan rubber restrictions were tem- 
porarily of such a nature; and the 
Brazilian coffee valorization schemes 
and the Franco-German potash com- 
bine would achieve such results if and 
as long as they were successful monop- 
olies. They have created a good deal 
of international bitterness, but the 
danger of monopoly is receding. 

Technical progress has substituted 
synthetic produce for natural goods in 
the cases of indigo and nitrate. The 
huge development of the synthetic ni- 
trate industry has completely changed. 
the world’s relations to the nitrate in- 
dustry; it is no longer dependent on 
Chile. But the producers of synthetic 
nitrate are dependent for the sale of 
their surplus production on the reluc- 
tant markets of the world, on which 
they have to face the competition of 
the natural Chilean article. 

Science was commandeered in many 
countries to break monopolistic inter- 
dependence where territorial expan- 
sion was either impossible or had 
proved unable to furnish the desired 
supplies. This shifting of interdepend- 
ence is one of the great disturbing in- 
fluences of the present time. 


Distursine Facrors 
But even where there is no desire to 
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change the nature of interdep2ndence, 
its mere existence has givez. rise to 
crave disturbances. 

Immigration from one ccaniry to 
another has fostered the wor-d’s inter- 
national economic development con- 
siderably, but it has createc scme of 
the world’s worst problems. Y®h2ntwo 
races of different social and =canomic 
standards meet, mutual understanding 
might be facilitated. Exper-enze has 
shown, however, that social ficzion is 
more likely to arise, at least 2 a time 
af business depression. Ant -Chinese 
and anti-Japanese movemenis in the 
United States, the White =.ustralia 
policy m the Antipodes, and anti-In- 
dian legislation in South Afr:ca prove 
this clearly enough. It is ncz merely 
a problem of East meeting Wet. Only 
a short time ago violent ar -ifsreign 
outbreaks on the gold fields of West- 
ern Australia were recorded, dicected 
against workers from Europe. 

The free flow of cheap gozds from 
one country to another may læd to the 
uprooting of important sociz. groups 
in the importing country. Te trans- 
oceanic competition of cereals at the 
end of the seventies of last. century 
resulted in an agrarian crisis in most 
European countries; it led to = violent 
agrarian revolution in Jrelard. And 
tae successful competition of the Jap- 
anese textile industry in the markets 
of the world today is sharpen-mg exist- 
ing political animosities. 


INTERNATIONAL CREDI? 


Last but not least, international 
credit interdependence is often a 
source of serious internatiozal mis- 
understanding. Creditors h=ve fre- 
quently helped to develop a country 
with loans during a period of Drosper- 
ity. The rates of interest the} charged 
were sometimes, as they ough: tc have 
known, higher than the debtor coun- 
tries were able to pay ove? a long 
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period. Or they suddenly withdrew 
credits when a panic seized them. 
England was forced off the gold stand- 
ard when her French and American 
creditors got frightened and withdrew 
their funds regardless of consequences. 

The debtors, on the other hand, who 
are willing enough to borrow regardless 
of costs when business looks bright, 
often experience very few qualms when 
they find payment impossible without 
extra-strenuous efforts, and repudiate 
most sacred obligations. 

As the right to depreciate one’s cur- 
rency is considered an inalienable part 
of a nation’s sovereignty, governments 
can defraud on public and private 
loans by manipulating their currency, 
without ever formally breaking a con- 
tract. They do so sometimes when 
they are unable to maintain their obli- 
gations, as was the case when England 
went off the gold standard; but the 
United States devaluated the dollar, 
not because she was unable to settle 
her foreign debt balances, but because 
the economic and political situation at 
home made it desirable. 

Often enough, debtor states are pre- 
suming on their moral right to “non- 
fulfillment,” not so much on account 
of their inability to pay, but merely 
because they do not want to increase 
their demands on their taxpayers. At 
the present time all countries of the 
world with the exception of the 
Netherlands and Switzerland have de- 
frauded their debtors in some way or 
other. International credit interde- 
pendence has thus created a great deal 
of bitterness. 

Since the belief in manipulated cur- 
rencies has become a widely acclaimed 
panacea for solving otherwise unsolv- 
able national social problems, these 
dangers to economic international co- 
operation have been greatly increased. 
By depreciating its currency a country 
can interpose new arbitrary obstacles 
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to foreign imports, while at the same 
time foisting its exports on foreign 
countries in order to make them more 
dependent on it. International inter- 
dependence is being turned into a kind 
of anarchists’ game, based on the prin- 
ciple, “heads I win, tails you lose.” 

If international interdependence in- 
volved a system of mutual reliance 
based on unvarying,immanent, natural 
laws, its workings might occasionally 
irritate people, but, being inevitable, 
they would have to submit to it. It 
is, however, quite easy to change par- 
ticular conditions and to shift relations 
between the various parties. Govern- 
ment intervention, scientific discovery, 
or territorial expansion may vary the 
nature of some particular sort of de- 
pendence and affect the measure of 
utility each country expects to derive 
from its international intercourse. 
This being the case, disturbances are 
taking place all the time which are 
likely to produce political irritation. 


War AND TRADE 


There is, moreover, a permanent ele- 
ment of weakness inherent in the 
most perfect system of international 
economic interdependence, namely, 
the danger of war. The most har- 
monious international economic inter- 
course that has probably ever existed 
between two countries was the inter- 
play and the codperation between the 
Southern cotton-producing states of 
the United States and the textile dis- 
tricts of Lancashire. The Civil War 
in the United States demonstrated the 
danger of this connection by depriv- 
ing Lancashire of its essential raw 
material. 

There is no way to safeguard a sys- 
tem of economic interdependence in a 
modern war. Trade between belliger- 
ents must cease automatically with the 
outbreak of hostilities. But even the 
trade between belligerents and neu- 
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trals and between neutrals themselves 
may be campletely stopped or at least 
greatly interfered with in modern war. 

The Allied Powers succeeded in stop- 
ping Germany’s trade with the neu- 
trals, partly because Russia, Rumania, 
and Italy, as Continental neighbors of 
the Central Powers, interfered with 
commerce on the land side; but mainly 
bytheblockade. Theblockade greatly 
hampered commercial transactions be- 
tween oversea neutrals like the United 
states and European neutrals like 
Scandinavia, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. On the other hand, sub- 
marine warfare considerably affected 
the well-being of oversea neutrals like 
the Argentine, as the great reduc- 
tion of available shipping diminished 
their chances of getting supplies from 
abroad. 

The war showed conclusively. that 
naval supremacy in conjunction with a 
favorable geographical situation, such 
as the Allies possessed, can reduce the 
enemy country to the brink of starva- 
tion. The submarine warfare, on the 
other hand, demonstrated equally well 
that naval supremacy may fail to safe- 
guard the necessary flow of supply to 
the successful blockader. 

Modern technical development (air- 
craft) has made interruption of over- 
sea foreign trade far easier than it was 
before. And international economic 
interdependence has become far more 
precarious than ever before. Even the 
possession of an oversea empire does 
not considerably diminish this risk. 
Colonial zoasts, it is true, may be used 
as naval bases; but trade with a colony 
is enemy trade. Grain supplies from 
a neutral Argentina to a European bel- 
ligerent might be safer than those from 
a colony of such a belligerent, if neu- 
tral rights were respected in a future 
war. 

Without universal acceptance of the 
principle of the free sea, and without 
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proper safeguards for the upheldmg of 
agreements guaranteeing this Joctrine 
in time of war, international economic 
interdependence is a gamble. And it 
is rather doubtful whether ary inter- 
nétional legal convention, ever. trough 
thoroughly respected, will prozid2 real 
security. For in a modern war, most 
gcods wanted for the mamtenance of 
the civilian population cannot be dis- 
pensed with by the fighting forces; and 
in the days of large-scale rational 
armies, the line dividing actval from 
pctential contraband is rather blurred. 
Nearly everything may become con- 
traband; and it is not very likely that 
belligerents will completely giv up the 
concept of contraband. 

As long as there is a danger of war, 
. the persistence of a system of economic 
interdependence is fraught with grave 
risks. 

The alternatives are a compEte out- 
lawry of war, or a system of national 
self-sufficiency. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY FOR LARGE 
COUNTRIES 


Self-sufficiency may be a Feasible 
policy for highly developed ccntmen- 
tal countries which cover a vést area 
of contiguous territory, as long as they 
are comparatively thinly populated. 
Ccuntries like the United Stazes and 
Russia, and on a different scale France, 
mizht become mainly self-supporting. 
Some important commodities which 
cannot be raised at home, even when 
costs are no object of consideration, 
mizht be stored in sufficient quent-ties. 

_t would be an extremely costly sys- 
tem, and it could scarcely be embarked 
upon without central coerciv: plan- 
ning; for it is easy enough to 2over a 
deficit due to passive economic de- 
pendence by raising prices suff ciently 
to encourage unprofitable home pro- 
duztion. Modern science, mcreover, 
has advanced so far that natural mo- 
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nopolhies count for little, provided costs 
are no object. 

The problem of active interdepend- 
ence, th= reduction of the surplus of a 
country s exporting industries, is far 
more difficult to deal with. The reduc- 
tion in eutput and the contraction of 
plants te a permanently lower level can 
be achieved only by compulsory scrap- 
ping ordered from above. Thickly 
populated industrial countries whose 
territories do not extend through vari- 
ous climatic zones are scarcely able to 
follow up such a policy, even if they 
were wiling to pay the price. And 
the creation of self-sufficient colonial 
empires is not worth while if they do 
not cover contiguous area, for mtra- 
imperial maritime communications are 
especially liable to hostile interruption. 

Withdrawal to a contiguous conti- 
nental azea is essential for a policy of 
self-sufficiency. But even on such a 
basis, it depends for most countries 
on a reduction of population or an 
adequate depression of the standard 
of living. 

It is not likely that a comparatively 
strong nation will willingly face either 
of these alternatives, though many 
countries are confronted by the pros- 
pect of a stationary population. The 
only way to avoid them completely 
would be by resorting to a policy of 
continenzal annexation. The father of 
the mcdz2rn theory of economic self- 
sufficiency, J. G. Fichte, proposed his 
plan to avoid commercial and colonial 
wars, wh_ch in his opinion were caused 
by the ccllision of a system of political 
indepencence with a system of eco- 
nomic interdependence. He realized 
the need of a sufficient territory as a 
basis for self-sufficiency. It was to be 
created rot by aggression but by pur- 
chase. ‘he governments in question 
were to call in the international money 
(gold) cizculating in their states and 
exchange it for a national paper issue 
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which would have no currency abroad. 
The gold thus collected was to be of- 
fered to foreign states in exchange for 
territory. 

This policy would bring about peace- 
ful annexation only on the assumption 
that other countries have more terri- 
tory than they need and less money 
than they would like to have. 

Some particular nation might be 
induced to take up a policy of self-suf- 
ficiency in order to be completely in- 
dependent from abroad, economically 
as well as politically, and even spiritu- 
ally. It might not be willing to suffer 
relative poverty and backwardness for 
a long time. And as only a nation 
strong in numbers and organization 
could embark upon such a policy, envy 
and jealousy might ultimately cause it 
to break the ring it had forged and 
grasp for more, by an attack upon its 
neighbors. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY FOR SMALL 
NATIONS 


smaller nations could neither reor- 
ganize their lives on their restricted 
territory nor enlarge that territory by 
annexation. They might be forced 
to coalesce with their stronger neigh- 
bors or federate among themselves. 
But such confederations—possible no 
doubt, and even desirable from many 
points of view—would be successful 
only when concluded between states 
with complementary production. The 
economic federation of half a dozen 
agrarian states would not provide mar- 
kets for their export surplus in cereals, 
though it might facilitate their in- 
dustrialization; and a similar process 
would not free industrial states from 
their active dependence on foreign 
markets and their passive depend- 
ence on imported foodstuffs and raw 
material. 

Universal self-sufficiency is not pos- 
sible. It would if possible lead to a 
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state of affairs in which nationalistic 
and highly centralized states face each 
other. And as the transformation to 
such a social system could not be 
achieved without inflaming national 
passions, rt could scarcely result in an 
atmosphere of peace and good will. 


A Bauancepo Economy 


It is possible to reduce international 
interdependence quantitatively by 
aspiring to what has been called a 
more “balanced” economy. Indus- 
trial countries could considerably les- 
sen their dependence on agricultural 
countries for foodstuffs by raising at 
home an important part of their sup- 
plies by more or less artificial means. 
Agrarian countries would have to turn 
to increased industrialization, as they 
would no longer be able to pay for the 
same amount of manufactured import 
goods after the markets for their ex- 
ports had been contracted. As most 
of them are heavily mdebted, they 
would have to cancel part of their 
debts or part of their imports. Dis- 
satisfacticn and distrust among credi- 
tor cotniries following bankruptcy 
and repudiation would lessen their in- 
clination jor renewed borrowing. In- 
terest rates in old industrial countries 
might be greatly reduced, while they 
would be very high in new countries, 
the development of which might be 
retarded. 

Intra-imperial interdependence— 
though quite as vulnerable in time of 
war— would be favored, as in this case 
political friction would be absent. 
Immigration and emigration would be 
considerably reduced—as they are to- 
day--and until the growth of popula- 
tions had diminished sufficiently in 
the more advanced countries, popula- 
tion pressure would be very high and 
very unequal. 

But even so, a considerable residue 
of interrational economic imterde- 
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pendence would remain. Gol would 
ecntinue to be mined in the exmpara- 
tively few gold mining counties, and 
until this regional monopo.y were 
made an argument for the demoneti- 
zation of gold all round, gold would 
heve to be paid for by the nor>roduc- 
ing countries. Tropical p-ocucts, 
notwithstanding new scientific discov- 
eries, would come from the equazorial 
perts of the world, and the various 
metalliferous ores, as well as >il and 
coal, could be got only from cruntries 
where they are. known to exist. 

While quantitatively inter=epend- 
ence might be reduced, it weld be- 
come more irksome, as it wzuld be 
restricted to goods which corld not 
be obtained elsewhere, nor ag yet be 
redlaced cheaply by scientific su.bsti- 
tutes. Agrarian countries witk fewer 
outlets for their surplus crop= might 
enjoy fabulously low costs of living, 
while industrial countries witk no in- 
dustrial dumping ground, and with an 
arczificially Increased agrarian produc- 
ticn, would suffer from very low real 
weges and very high prices. As tem- 
pers would not improve, zriętion 
would not be lessened. 


CHANGE OF NATIONAL TEL PER 
NEEDED 


Whatever economic régime the 
world may choose today-—.aterde- 
pendence, complete self-sufficieacy, or 
a more balanced economy verging 
towards self-sufficiency—the danger 
of political friction and the threat of 
an ultimate war will continue 5o exist 
if the present national tempers are al- 
lowed to survive. 

Self-sufficiency cannot be «-tained 
wichout serious political and econsmic 
friction; it does not guarantee s2curity 
or prosperity. In an age of sirraft 
and poison gas, growing ones own 
crops and mining one’s own oib :s no 
genuine protection. On the cther 
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hand, tke consciousness that the con- 
tmuatioa of vital mterdependence 
may involve grave dangers in time of 
war and considerable inconvenience in 
time of peace is likely to keep old sores 
open ani make for new difficulties. 

What is needed is a complete change 
of temper. The advent of the busi- 
ness ma. on the political stage in the 
middle of last century made politics 
more in:lmed to world peace; for he 
displace] a more or less militaristic 
bureauczacy, or the feudal classes, 
whose motion of creating wealth was 
to take & from some one else by force. 

But latter-day business, as such, is 
by no mz2ans pacifist. It is quite will- 
ing to use nationalistic imstincts for 
getting special trade benefits. And 
the rise of a working class, a section of 
which is.imbued with aggressive mili- 
taristic conceptions of a class warfare 
against che bourgeois, subjects inter- 
national interdependence to grave 
danger. For it is always possible to 
look upcn a foreign state’s insistence 
on a special piece of economic activity 
as part of a quite legitimate class 
struggle. It seems there is little to 
choose b2tween the two or three alter- 
natives. 


POSSIBILITIES OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


But this much may be said for the 
continuation and amplification of in- 
ternational interdependence: 

1. It is almost impossible—without 
the creetion of world empires by 
devastating wars—to make self-suffi- 
clency a universal system. 

2. It is not impossible to free inter- 
national economic relations from the 
poison with which they are too often 
envenomed. 

Intra-mmperial economic relations as 
they exist today in many parts of the 
world dc lead to friction, to recrnni- 
nations, and sometimes even to un- 
friendly rearrangements. But the 
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disputes arising from them, leading 
though they occasionally do to sharp 
altercations, do not end in war or vio- 
- lent separation. Both parties realize 
the usefulness of their interdepend- 
ence. And the many arrangements 
for regional commercial coöperation, 
and, more important than this, the 
coöperation of certain groups in cur- 
rency blocs, show the possibility of 
making the best of a system of inter- 
dependence. | , 

The main obstacle to a continuation 
and an amplification of a system of 
economic interdependence is the naïve 
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belief, underlying the economic policy 
of most countries, that a nation can 
become self-sufficient on the passive, 
the import side, and remain actively, 
on the export side, interdependent. 
And this danger is greatly increased 
when some big country carries out its 
economic policy (be it commercial 
policy or currency policy) on the 
equally naive assumption that it can 
do what it likes, having little to fear or 
to hope from the well-being of other 
countries, and having no responsibil- 
ity whatsoever beyond its frontiers, 
for the consequences of its actions. 
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Tke Price of War? 


By Frank G. Dickinson 


ANY students in the fields 

of the social sciences are at- 
tacked the problem of the cos: of wars 
from several points of view; ? mst of 
their efforts have been directed toward 
the measurement of the fiscal costs and 
the determination of what portions, if 
any, of those costs were shifted żo fu- 
ture generations by the processes of 
b3rrowing and taxation.’ To raview 
the voluminous material on these ques- 
tions is outside the scope of this paper; 
rather our attention will be devoted to 
the costs of the World War to the 
American people since 1920 in terms of 
economic disorganization, price de- 


*EpirorraL Norse: That a realization of the 
cest of war acts as a powerful deterreat t> those 
ccutemplating hostilities cannot well ke doubted. 
Tae entire question of the cost of wa-—eco- 
nomic costs direct and indirect, the Human suf- 
fering involved, and the general setback -o civi- 
lisation—could, however, hardly be discussed 
adequately within the confines of a sirgle article. 
Tae present treatment does not attempt to deal 
w.th the more obvious phases of the problem, 
but is restricted instead to the indirec- economic 
ecnsequences of the World War fo a single 
ecuntry. 

Dr. Dickinson has consented to risk prajudic- 
ing the value of a study of postwar costs of the 
World War by revealing some tentative conclu- 
sions before his study is completed. The com- 
pletion of his investigation may reveal a larger 
or smaller total cost, and different indices of 
prices and production may be used fcr the final 
estimates; the author requests that -he reader 
bear this in mind. 

* A rather brief examination of the literature 
revealed more than three hundred volames bear- 
ing on this general subject of war coste. 

3 In his study entitled The Cost of the World 
War to the American People (Yale University 
Press, 1931) , Professor J. M. Clark has presented 
a general review of the estimates of the fiscal 
cests and a careful and stimulating =nalysis of 
the effects of borrowing and taxation 


clines, and changes in the trend of pro- 
duction 


DECLINE IN PRICES 


A number of investigators have at- 
tempted to measure the level of whole- 
sale prices since we became a nation. 
Any incex number going back as far as 
1790, however, must be based upon a 
very few commodities and must utilize 
prices in local markets; it will be heav- 
ily weigated by agricultural prices, be- 
cause they were easier to obtain and 
were re-atively more important than 
now. No index number can possibly 
be a perfect measure of the level of 
prices over such a long period of time 
during which the relative consumption 
of the increasing number of products 
has chamged from decade to decade. 
Despite these obvious shortcomings a 
price index can be useful if one is care- 
ful to avoid spurious accuracy. 

The index of Warren and Pearson * 
may be used to show the influence of 
wars on the purchasing power of 
money, although many technical ques- 
tions may be raised about the method 
of cons:ructing this mdex,® and its 


îi Warren, George F., and Frank A. Pearson, 
Prices, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1933. 
Publications of the Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York, 
contain tke figures for later months. 

ë Some writers, notably Dr. Carl Snyder, pre- 
fer to use the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics igures since 1890, the index of Joseph 
L. Snider “or 1866 to 1889 (Review of Economic 
Statistics, Harvard University, April 1924), and 
for the period 1791 to 1865, the series prepared 
by Alvin H. Hansen and Harold J. Roeke (Jour- 
nal of the American Statistical Association, Dec. 
1915 and Dec. 1917). This series presents a 
generally aigher level, but the shape of the curve 
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CHART T 
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coverage prior to 1800. Chart I 
strongly resembles the contour of a 
mountainous country with its three 
peaks and three valleys; a preliminary 
examination of this price curve sug- 
gests that the only way to fill in the 
postwar valleys is to cut off the moun- 
tain peaks of wars. Price peaks are 
shown at 1814, 1864, and 1920, with 
low points at 1843, 1849, and 1896-97; 
presumably a third low® should be 
reached about the middle of the twen- 


is not very different. We prefer to use the 
Warren and Pearson series until the release of 
the authors’ uncombined figures justifies some 
of the current criticisms of their composite index. 

€ The use of the term “secular trend of prices” 
is unfortunate and may be somewhat responsible 
for certain misconceptions of the nature and the 
cause of price movements. Secular trend is 
caused by increased population, new natural re- 
sources, or improvements in the methods of pro- 
duction; each of these powerful forces has little 
influence upon the general price level. Prices 
are likely to cross and recross their mean or 
median; the term “secular trend of prices” is a 
misleading misnomer. 
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tieth century. Each of these three 
peaks came during a war period or soon 
thereafter-—-1920. These are not acci- 
dents or natural phenomena; they are 
due to mar-made catastrophes—wars! 

During each war, prices were pushed 
to high levels. The combined effects 
of the Napoleonic wars and our War 
of 1812 were not so inflationary as were 
the effects of either the Civil War or 
the World War on American prices. 
After each war, prices receded to (and 
below) their prewar levels. It may be 
of interest to note that prices fell to 
the 1913 level (102 on the chart) seven 
years after the 1814 peak, twelve years 
after the 1864 peak, and twelve years 
after the 1920 peak. We refer to the 
1918 level because it is close to the 
median average since 1790; that is, we 
have been at or below the 1913 level 
about as many years as we have been 
above it. A more precise statement 
would intraduce spurious accuracy, be- 
cause the index number is far from per- 
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fect, and the changes in the monetary 
base (gold and silver, greenbacks, gold 
standard, and so forth) would require 
extensive consideration. 

The regularity of these bng-time 
price swings suggests that prices will 
raturn to their prewar levels after ma- 
jor wars; perhaps this process is inevi- 
table. War-time inflation means post- 
war deflation—a painful buz normal 
process. In the light of stafistics on 
price levels, the present depression ap- 
fears to be nothing more nor les3 than 
the usual, customary, and apparently 
inevitable return to prewar prices. 
Hence, familiarity with this painful 
process may bring some consclation to 
those who regard the dark days of the 
Cepression as the end of an era ir mod- 
ern history. Worse yet, these long- 
time price movements suggest that the 
cownward movement neither stops 
ror stabilizes at the immediate prewar 
level, but goes even lower, although 
tumbling at a slower pace. 


Is Gotp UNTENABLE! 


Before leaving these price figures a 
word should be said in defense of the 
fixed gold standard, or at leest of the 
rnonetary standards we heve used 
since 1790. Since 1834, whea the 
change in the gold-silver mint ratio 
brought gold into current use the only 
years during which our price level has 
been above 125 (approximately 23 per 
cent above 1913) were those of the 
Civil War and the World War and the 
years Immediately following. Only 
during the two periods 1862 to 1875 
end 1916 to 1931 has our money varied 
widely in value; during tke zarlier 
period we were experimentirg with a 
greenback standard, and in the more 
recent period we experienced war-time 
inflation and a postwar “gold infla- 
tion.” i 

Is it fair or is it scientific to condemn 
the gold standard for the ebuse our 
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governments impose upon our mone- 
tary stendard during war periods? Is 
it reascnable to describe a monetary 
system as unstable in value when it has 
kept within a narrow groove except in 
war periods? Warren and Pearson 
have given, perhaps inadvertently, a 
clean b.l of health to our money and 
have really called attention to the ter- 
rific abuse which war-time inflations 
have mated out to our monetary base. 
The trcuble 1s war and not a diabolical 
money! 

Ther2 is considerable agitation for a 
return zo the 1926 level of prices as a 
sure way to regain our lost prosperity. 
The ckart shows that during only 
twenty of the past 144 years has the 
general price level been at or above 
that high mark; each occasion was dur- 
ing or immediately after a war. Its 
historical infrequency and associations 
should, if for no other reasons, make us 
hesitate to advocate its reappearance. 
We are already suffering from the after 
effects of World War inflation; why ad- 
vocate another period of suffering? It 
is unlikely that the return to 1926 
prices ky means of inflation will restore 
1926 prosperity or volume of business 
activity; past experience indicates that 
inflationary methods would only cre- 
ate ancther price peak from which we 
would tumble later into another dismal 
abyss. ` 

On tae basis of this review of price 
levels sence 1790 it seems unreasonable 
to expect the 1926 level to return dur- 
ing the next quarter-century, barring 
wars, discoveries of gold and silver, or 
inflation. Perhaps in our foolish at- 
tempt zo avoid the inevitable postwar 
costs cf the World War, the United 
States and other nations may demone- 
tize gaid, embrace silver, or adopt a 
managsd currency; but somehow, 
some way, we will have to pay Mars 
his trikute. 

It would seem better to forget this 
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1926 level of prices—a heritage of war 
—and concentrate our attention upon 
the volume of goods and services 
which is the only true measure of eco- 
nomic welfare. 


Ture VOLUME or PRODUCTION 


A century ago Robert Owen said 
that the customary hours of labor in 
British factories were twelve to four- 
teen hours per day; since 1920 the aver- 
age hours of labor in American fac- 
tories have not exceeded nine hours 
per day. This reduction of about one 
fourth in the hours of labor necessary 
to earn a living is one measure of eco- 
nomic progress. If we could estimate 
the improvements in the quality and 
the increases in the quantity of goods 
and services, our measurement of eco- 
nomic progress would be rather satis- 
factory. Although horse power, can- 
dle power, and durability may give 
some basis for measuring improve- 
ments in quality, exact measurement 
is impossible. Fortunately for the 
statistician, the great bulk of articles 
for human consumption are items in 
which qualitative changes come slowly 
——food, clothing, and shelter. 

We turn, therefore, to examine the 
effects of wars upon the physical vol- 
ume of production of goods and serv- 
ices. The data can be made more 
comparable for long periods of time by 
using a per capita basis.” Many and 

7 A per capita basis is not entirely satisfactory 
for attempting measurements of economic prog- 
ress. The age distribution in the United States 
has been changing with fewer children and more 
old persons and with an increase in the middle 
age groups, and the increase in the number of 
gainfully employed women has further dimin- 
ished the usefulness of the per capita basis. Yet, 
the phenomenal decrease in the rate of popula- 
tion growth (in the present decade it will prob- 
ably not exceed one half the figure for the previ- 
ous decennial period) requires the use of some 
device to relate the growth in the volume of pro- 


duction to the increase in population. If the 
only objective is to show the amount of goods 
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difficult are the problems that con- 
front the courageous statistician who 
would attempt the construction of an 
index of production covering many 
decades during which many articles 
disappear from the list and new ones 
areadded. His greatest task is to find 
a satisfactory system of weighting; 
fixed weights are rigid, and variable 
weights seem hopelessly arbitrary to 
the critics. If agriculture and old 
established industries are heavily 
weighted, the production series shows 
remarkably mild fluctuations; if new 
industries and nonagricultural produc- 
tion are g-ven the greater weight, the 
series will reveal rather wide fluctua- 
tions. 

Of these two vices, the latter seems 
less dangerous for interpreting the in- 
fluences of wars; for these and other 
reasons, the index of production devel- 
oped by Frederick C. Mills seems best 
suited to our purpose, although his 
data begir with the comparatively re- 
cent year of 1901.8 Any index will be 
imperfect, and this one appears to have 
the fewest defects for the particular 
purpose at hand; the rise of. new indus- 
tries is carefully noted—perhaps too 
prominently. 

The Mils per capita index has been 
placed on the Warren and Pearson 
price curve in Chart II. These two 
series moved together from 1901 to 
1915, then the price index rose far 
above the production series. They 
moved downward together from 1929 
to 1932, with the production index 


and services available, the per capita basis is per- 
haps acceptable. 

* Mills, Frederick C., Economic Tendencies in 
the United States, New York: The National Bu- 
reau of Eccnomic Research, 1982. Data for 
1930-33 furmished by correspondence. Another 
publication by the same organization in 1933, 
by Arthur F. Burns, entitled Production Trends 
since 1870, gives an excellent appraisal of the 
several well-Enown production indices, and adds 
another to tke list. 
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touching a low of 80 (1910-14 average 
100) in the latter year. In tact the 
volume of production in 193% fell to 
the level of the moderately pr=sperous 
year of 1901, an eloquent rem nder of 
the economic progress of the t~entieth 
century; the bottom of our mos severe 
depression found us producirg as 
much per capita as we did in the rela- 
tively good year of 19018 


Lowegrep Propuction a Cosr oF WAR 


On Chart IT short trend ines are 
shown indicating the directioz of pre- 
war and postwar production per 
capita, the general movement being 
upward in the prewar perod and 
downward since the war. TEs bend- 
ing downward of the productimn curve 
is one of the major costs of tk- World 
Viar to the American people. tke ap- 
proximate amount being indisated by 
the difference between the extended 
prewar trend and the postwz> trend. 


° Cf. Warren and Pearson, op. cit., op. 43-45. 
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An exact measurement of this amount 
would entail the careful calculation of 
trend Imes shown on a logarithmic 
scale amd the differences in volume 
translated into 1913 (or some other 
convenient year) dollars. My re- 
search into these measurements is too 
incomplete to offer more than a very 
tentative estimate; the total postwar 
cost of zhe World War to our Nation 
in terms of postwar price recessions 
and depressions probably exceeds 
$200,008,000,000 (1913) 2° 

The cost is less than the precipitous 
postwar price decline indicates, be- 
cause peoduction is more stable than 
prices, end the decreases in production 
are not sọ great. The postwar cost of 
the Civil War is not nearly so great; 
among other reasons for this smaller 
cost is the greater relative stability 

1 The anal estimate will include a review of 
the total cost, using other well-known indices 
of production and prices. In this brief article, 


only one brice and one production Incex can be 
used. 
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of agricultural production as com- 
pared with nonagricultural produc- 
tion. Since 1920, agricultural produc- 
tion has not bulked so large in total 
national production as it did after the 
Civil War. So we can safely predict 
that as the relatively unstable nonagri- 
cultural production becomes a larger 
and larger part of the total national 
production, the aftermath of future 
wars is likely to include more signifi- 
cant declines in production; or “busi- 
ness cycles” are likely to increase in 
severity. 

It is, of course, unreasonable to con- 
sider the economic disorganization cre- 
ated by war and the alternate inflation 
and deflation as the sole causes of these 
differences in prewar and postwar pro- 
duction trends. More specifically, we 
cannot say that the prewar production 
trends would have been continued 
through the past two decades if no war 
had occurred; the trend might have 
been higher or lower. But we do 
know that the trend was not contin- 
ued. The similarity of price declines 
after major wars * suggests that the 
war was the causa proxima of postwar 

€ Mr. Carl Snyder has repeatedly stressed the 
remarkable stability of production despite wide 
fluctuations in prices. (“On the Structure and 
Inertia of Prices,” American Economic Review, 
June 1934, pp. 187-207. This splendid article 
also lists a number of his discussions on this 
subject.) He does, however, call attention to 
the slower rate of growth in production since the 
World War. Mr. Snyder considers this stability 
a refutation of the business-cycle concept devel- 
oped by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell. Profes- 
sor Mitchell seems to magnify all industrial 
fluctuations by placing them under a micro- 
scope, whereas, comparatively speaking, Mr. 
Snyder minimizes them by seeming to view them 
through an inverted telescope. 

“ Cf. Kondratieff, N. D., “Die langen Wellen 
der Konjunctur,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft 
und Sozialpolitik, Dec. 1926. Professor Willard 
L. Thorp (Business Annals, New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1926) has called 
attention to the relatively greater frequency of 


months of depression during these long down- 
ward swings of prices. 
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depressions. Independent considera- 
tion of the numerous economic malad- 
justments incident to the World War 
confirms cur statistical analysis. 


WAR AND DEPRESSIONS 


Those who have sought to find the 
causes of our severe depression in the 
inherent evils of capitalism (laissez 
faire, stock market speculation, and so 
forth) will insist that the recent war 
was itself a direct result of capitalistic 
exploitation and imperialism. Yet 
there were many wars before the dawn 
of capitalism, and there would prob- 
ably be many were it to cease to be 
the prevailing form of economic organ- 
ization. 

It will greatly clarify the existing 
confusion about the “abominable 
twenties” if the scene of the discus- 
sion is shifted to the “terrible tens.” 
Briefly stated, the causes of the recent 
depression lie in the decade of the 
twenties, but the depth and the dura- 
tion of the depression are the direct re- 
sults of the upheaval of 1914-18. We 
experienced a depression combined 
with a major postwar price decline—a 
potent combination; this was just an- 
other installment paid on the costs of 
the World War. 

The first, or primary, postwar de- 
pressions are usually not so severe or 
prolonged as the subsequent ones; they 
are, however, marked by a very severe 
decline in prices, e.g., 1920-22. One 
reason for their being relatively short 
is the fact that most people expect high 
war-time prices to disappear, and are 
not completely discouraged when the 
sharp break occurs; it is also evident 
that war-Lime programs restrict pro- 
duction in industries not essential to 
the successful prosecution of the war 
itself, anc these “starved” industries 
(e.g., automobiles, hard roads, resi- 
dence construction) expand rapidly, 
helping to turn the primary postwar 
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depression into a subsequent postwar 
boom. 

This discussion may suggest that 
tkEere would be no postwar costs if 
prices were not pushed up to high 
peaks by means of inflationary war- 
time measures, thus creating the 
“mountain.” Although it is difficult 
to Imagine any nation’s refusimg to re- 
soart to inflation during trymg war 
times, when every effort is being made 
ta secure victory at any cost, t 1e ques- 
tion of inflationless war may possess 
same theoretical significance. A post- 
war price decline would probably oc- 
cur if the war were severe enough to 
create serious economic malacjust- 
ment. Qur difficulties resulting from 
the World War are due only ir pert to 
tke peak -of war-time commodity 
prices. More far-reaching diticulties 
have resulted from the interruption in 
international trade and commerce cre- 
ated by the distribution of tke spoils 
set forth in the Versailles ‘Treaty. 
Germany has expended milions of 
marks in attempts to promote agzicul- 
tural self-sufficiency and counteract 


the loss of colonial possessions. The 


creation of a dozen new naticns with 
a dozen new sets of tariff barriers, 
along with the defensive (?) trade re- 
strictions of the older naticns, has 
made it very difficult for the world to 
find an acceptable postwar intərna- 
tional division of labor. Th2se and 
similar non-price problems would seem 


to indicate that even a war coiducted - 


without price inflation wculc be 
followed by such serious eeonomic 
maladjustments between occupations, 
industries, and nations that severe 
postwar depressions could noz be 
avoided. The remedy is not imflation- 
less war; it is peace. — 


Tue SUFFERINGS OF INDIVIDUALS 


Let us leave our statistics, index 
numbers, per capita data, anc charts, 
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and try to interpret these postwar. 
costs in terms of the trials and tribula- 
tions of -ndividuals. A thrifty farmer, 
for example, who thought the price of 
land wes too high during the war 
period, waited until 1922 to purchase 
160 acres of good Iowa land for $300 
per acre, paying $18,000 in cash and 
executing or assuming a mortgage for 
$30,000 >ayable in 15 years. With fair 
prices fcr agricultural produce for the 
next 7 zears he was able to pay his 
taxes and interest, and scale down his 
debt to $20,000. Beginning in 1930 he 
found it impossible to meet his prin- 
cipal payments. In 1931 and 1932 he 
was unable to pay all his interest and 
taxes. In 1932 a foreclosure suit for 
$20,000 and accrued items resulted in a 
forced sgle of his land for $16,000, leav- 
ing a deficiency Judgment of more than 
$6,000—this judgment being the final 
crushing blow in his efforts to become 
a landowner. His local farm adviser 
gave him little consolation by tellmg 
him that European nations were not 
buying American farm products so 
freely as formerly, but were, mstead, 
trying {o encourage large domestic 
product:on of foodstuffs. . 

Perhaps a widow owned a portion or 
all of ths mortgage. Not only was she 
deprivec of income therefrom in 1982, 
but she aad to depend upon her other 
savings, if any, to pay taxes, insurance, 
and repair bills—perhaps to buy seed 
for the next planting. 

The lt of the home owner or the 
business man in the city was as bad as, 
if not vorse than, that of our rural 
friend.* The former entered the 
swelling ranks of the unemployed, lost 
confidence in himself, the Govern- 
ment, ard the capitalistic system, and 


*# Tt is possible to demonstrate that from 1929 
to 1932 tLe decline in per capita farm income 
was less than the decline in the income of la- 
borers in cities, due largely to widespread unem- 
ployment. 
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‘lost his equity in his home to the mort- 
gagee, who was loath to undertake the 
task of renting the house and paying 
repair bills, taxes, and insurance. 
The merchant lost his stock of mer- 
chandise to his creditors, and his build- 
ing to the holder of the mortgage. If 
he owned the building, it ceased to 
yield more than a nominal rent. His 
customers complained that his prices 
were not being reduced rapidly enough, 
and his books revealed an astonishing 
decrease in the volume of goods sold. 

These unfortunate experiences are 
common in all severe depressions; our 
interest in them lies in the fact that 
this depression was accentuated by the 
major postwar price decline—a de- 
structive combination of powerful 
forces beyond the control of any one 
individual. 

In a larger sense, the individual has 
suffered through the attempts of gov- 
ernments to become masters of eco- 
nomic laws. Central governments, on 
the pretext of dealing with national 
emergencies, have assumed dictatorial 
powers. Dictators have sprung up 
like mushrooms, preaching concentra- 
tion of power in the name of liberty and 
justice, and as an escape from capital- 
istic exploitation and the greed of 
other nations; one man with supreme 
power can meet the crises more ade- 
quately than the deliberative legisla- 
tive assemblies. Economic national- 
ism is thereby released from all 
restraints and bounds. So Mars con- 
tinues to exact his tribute not only in 
economic disintegration but also in 
terms of human liberty—an immeas- 
urable part of the postwar cost of the 
World War. History alone may dem- 
onstrate whether dictatorships have 
accelerated or slowed down the process 
of findmg a new international eco- 
nomic adjustment which will permit a 
reasonable degree of prosperity for the 
nations concerned. 
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No one can, nay, no one need try tc 
estimate these costs in terms of humar. 
suffering, loss of morale, discourage- 
ment, suicides, undernourished chil- 
dren, and the lowering of ideals anc 
codes of living. These imponderables 
may well outrank the other costs of 
this process of returning to prewar 
prices (ard lower) and finding a new 
basis for profitable trade and com- 
merce among groups and betweer 
nations. 


Tue Taek or Economic PLANNING 


Among the many straws at whick 
discouraged peoples are clutching 
nowadays is a large one bearing the 
incomprehensible title of Economic 
Planning. Many use the term as a 
cover-all for various proposed social 
political, and economic changes or re- 
forms. It is unfortunate that the term 
has not been more clearly defined 
Perhaps precise definitions would re- 
veal such wide differences of opinior 
that many who now give it lip service 
would cease to be advocates of many 
of the specific plans in the variec 
program. 

In the light of this brief analysis the 
task of economic planning seems to be 
twofold: to prevent wars and to pro- 
mote prosperity. 

The problem of peace is too titanic 
to enter; yet it remains the major prob- 
lem affecting the economic welfare of 
the people of this and other nations 
Without peace, no amount or quality 
of economic planning will relieve us 
from exposure to severe depressions 
In the absence of wars, a relatively free 
play of economic forces will have a 
chance to bring about new and reason- 
ably satisfactory adjustments to new 


1 The latter problem, being of a business-cycle ` 
character, was the burden of a short article ix 
the July 1932 issue of Tae ANNALS; in compari- 
son with the first task, it is almost insignificant 
anyway. 
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ccnditions, difficult though some of 
these adjusting processes may be. 

Economics (and more particularly 
economists) has and will cone into 
widespread disrepute as long as it at- 
tempts to invent devices, controls, and 
economic cures for maladies ceused 
mainly by political and social © germs.” 
We cannot suddenly remove all the 
after effects of the World War by 
changing the gold content of the dol- 
lar, fixing prices, setting a minimum 
wage sufficient to maintain a certain 
standard of living, shorten ng the 
hours of labor, destroying wealth, and 
similar means. These plars may 
merely prevent or postpone the ulti- 
mate attainment of a new set of inter- 
national and internal trade conditions 
without which the wheels of eccmmerce 
cannot move freely. 

Referring again to Chart IT, our eyes 
skould be upon the broken lime (pro- 
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duction per capita) rather than the 
solid line (prices). The great decline 
in prices has made many worship the 
“God of Prices”; it is 2 pagan god.’ 
Our hope lies in an increase in the vol- 
ume of goods and services available ` 
for human consumption——-not in the 
price per unit. The net cost of price 
raising and kindred experiments are 
part of the postwar costs of the World 
War. 

Finally, the last sentence of William 
Jennings Bryan’s famous “Cross of 
Gold” speech may be paraphrased to 
summarize this discussion (although 
the young Bryan was urging the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention of 1896 
to inflate the currency with free sil- 
ver): “We must not press down upon 
the brow of labor this thorny crown of 
joblessness and hopelessness; we must 
not crucify mankind upon a field of 
bayonets.” 


Frank G. Diceinzon, Ph.D., is assistant professor 
of economics at fre University oj Illinois in charge of 


the courses in insurance and statistics. 


During the 


past ten years he has been investigating the problem 
of stabilization of employment. Readers of Tue 
ANNALS will recall kis monograph which appeared as 
a supplement to the September 1928 volume, under 
the title, “Public Construction and Cyclical Unem- 


ployment.” 


The New Balance of Power in Europe 
By Vera Micuetes DEAN 


HE foreign policy of Nazi Ger- 
many, whose ultimate aim is in- 
clusion of all German-speaking peo- 


ples in the Third Reich, has acted as a _ 


powerful solvent on diplomatic align- 
ments in Europe. Never before has 
the struggle between revisionist and 
status quo countries engendered by 
the postwar territorial settlement 
taken so sharp a form and produced 
such far-reaching readjustments in the 
European balance of power. This 
struggle has been waged with particu- 
Jar bitterness around the League of 
Nations, regarded by both groups as 
the last bulwark against revision of 
the peace treaties. For the defeated 
powers—Germany, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria—the League represents an 
organization dominated by France 
and the Little Entente, which will con- 
tinue to block all attempts, no matter 
how peaceful, to alter the status quo. 
This view is shared by Italy, which 
refuses to revise its own “natural” 
boundaries in favor of Germany, Aus- 
tria, or Yugoslavia, but supports 
Hungary’s.territorial aspirations and 
demands redistribution of colonies in 
Africa. In their resistance to revi- 
sion, the status quo countries— 
France and the Little Entente—have 
meanwhile won the sympathies of all 
states that fear that revision might 
precipitate war, notably the Soviet 
Union. 

This controversy, in which the fu- 
ture of the League is at stake, does not 
merely constitute a struggle between 
revisionist and status quo powers. It 
also represents a fundamental conflict 
between the methods of an interna- 
tional organization based on demo- 


cratic assumptions, and the foreign 
policies cf states committed to Fas- 
cist doctrines. Fascist governments, 
which regard individual liberty, polit- 
ical equality, and freedom of opinion, 
obsolete at home, are unwilling to 
follow democratic and parliamentary 
methods in the international sphere. 
Germany and Japan have already 
withdrawn from the League of Na- 
tions. Italy, while still a member, de- 
mands thoroughgoing reorganization 
of the League.’ On December 6, 1933 
the Fascist Grand Council declared 
that Italy’s future participation de- 
pended on radical reform of the League 
—a reform which must be effected as 
soon as possible and must deal with, 
the Leagve’s constitution, organiza- 
tion, and objectives. 


DEMANDS FOR LEAGUE 
REORGANIZATION 


While Premier Mussolini has as yet 
offered no specific projects of reform, 
he makes three principal demands: di- 
vorce of the League Covenant from the 
peace treaties; substitution of the 
Fascist principle of hierarchy (gerar- 
chia) for that of equality of all states, 
great anc small; and changes in 
League procedure permitting more 
rapid and decisive action. Italy be- 
heves that the connection between the 
Covenant and the peace treaties has 
not only alienated Germany from the 
League, but also prevented the en- 
trance of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. According to Italy, the 
League, conceived as a universal com- 
munity of nations, has consequently 
dwindled into a European organiza- 
tion in which small states exercise an 
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influence out of proportion to their 
international importance. Mussolini 
wishes to broaden the membership of 
. the League by inclusion of th= United 
States and the Soviet Union, £s well as 
reinstatement of Germany, anz to con- 
fer on the great powers a position of 
leadership corresponding to ther size 
and prestige. These powers could 
then act promptly at small confer- 
ences, free from the delays and the 
publicity connected with large inter- 
national gatherings. 

Italy’s scheme is condemned by 
many League supporters. T:ey con- 
cede that the Covenant would benefit 
by dissociation from the peace =reaties, 
but contend that the weakness of the 
League is due not to its orgenisation 
or methods, but to the reluctance of 
the great powers to accept resz-onsibil- 
ity for prompt action in internacional 
czises. The reform sponsored zy Italy, 
in their opinion, would agravate 
rather than remedy the siiuation. 
Mussolini’s plans are also oppos2d by 
France, which might find itsell isolated 
and outvoted in conferencss from 
which its allies would be e<chuded. 
Finally, they are denounced by the 
members of the Little Entente and 
oiher small states, which demz ad pres- 
ervation of the democratic =riaciple 
in international affairs, and declare 
that reform of the League along Galan 
lines would merely create a <iciator- 
ship of the great powers. 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS 


Fearing this development, {ne small 
European states have concuczed a 
campaign on two fronts: they have de- 
manded continuance of the League as 
at: present organized, and have con- 
solidated their position by the forma- 
tion of regional groups removed as far 
as possible from the influence of ‘the 
great’ powers. Of these groups the 
most important are the newly zeorgan- 
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ized Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, - 


Rumanz:a, and Yugoslavia; the Balkan - 


bloc—Ieumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, .- . 
and Tu:key; and the bloc tentatively 
discussed by the Baltic states—Es- 
tonia, atvia, and Lithuania. Nor 
have tke great powers been slow to 
recognize the importance of winning 
the support of one or more of these 
regiona. groups. Since 1921 France 
has relied on its alliances with Poland 
and the Little Entente. The Baltic 
states have been courted by both Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union. The Lit- 
tle Entente countries, which exchanged 
nonaggtession pledges with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in 1933, 
have been approached by the Third 
Reich. Italy has meanwhile pro- 
claimed its intention of striking an 
equilibrium between the conflicting 
aims of France, Germany, and the Lit- 
tle Entente in Central Europe by the 
creatior of an Italo-Austro-Hungarian 
bloc. 

The ciplomatic activities of the past 
year, directed at finding a new balance 
of power in Europe, have focused on 
Austria which is particularly menaced 
by trealy revision, and whose fate con- 
cerns tke largest number of European 
states. The Third Reich wants to ab- 
sorb Austria with its 6,500,000 German 
Austrians into a Greater Germany— 
an aim resisted by France, Italy, and 
the Little Entente, which all desire 
preservation of Austria’s independ- 
ence. —taly hopes to achieve this end 
by linking Austria with Hungary and 
grantin3 economic concessions to both 
countries. The Italian plan is sup- 
ported sy France, which wants at all 
costs te prevent Anschluss; but it is 
opposed by the Little Entente coun- 
tries, which fear that Italy will de- 
mand territorial revision of Hungary 
at their expense, and eventual restora- 
tion of the Hapsburgs. ` Instead, the 
Little Entente wishes to extend and 
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_ Strengthen international guarantees of 
` Austria’ s independence. This scheme, 
“ which would’ find backing in France, 
arouses little enthusiasm on the part of 
Great Britain, which, although sympa- 
thetic to Austria, appears reluctant 
to assume further guarantees for pre- 
servation of the Continental status 
quo. 

These contradictory elements in Eu- 
ropean politics, which a minor incident 
might crystallize into a serious conflict, 
have precipitated many shifts in diplo- 
matic alignments, the most striking of 
which is the reorientation of Soviet for- 
eign policy. © 


Soviet Pourcy mw Evurorr 


Soviet fear of German expansion 


The foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union, once directed at the overthrow 
of the Versailles settlement and the 
termination of France’s hegemony in 
Europe, has undergone a complete 
volte-face since Hitler’s advent to 
power. Fearing that Germany’s de- 
mand for territorial revision might 
precipitate a European conflict which 
would endanger the Soviet economic 
system, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has established close ties 
with the status quo countries—-France 
and the Little Entente—and contem- 
plates membership in the League of 
Nations, which it once denounced as a 
junta of capitalist states created to at- 
tack the first workers’ republic in the 
world. 

The friendly relations developed be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Germany 
during the postwar period have not 
withstood the acid test of Hitlerism. 
The Soviet Government continues to 
fear that Germany, finding it impos- 
sible to revise its frontiers with Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, will seek to ex- 
pand into the rich agrarian region of 
soviet . Ukraine, as advocated by 
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Chancellor Hitler before he came to 
power, and by Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 
now head of the Foreign Affairs Bu- 
reau of the National Socialist Party. 
Soviet leaders accuse the Nazis of fo- 
menting revolutionary movements in 
the Ukraire, disaffected by the 1933 
agrarian crisis, and suspect that the 
German-Polish nonaggression pact of 
January 26, 1934 was accompanied by 
an understanding that the two coun- 
tries would eventually satisfy their ter- 
ritorial aspirations at the expense of 
the Soviet Union. 


The U.S.S.R. and the Baltic States 


The Soviet Government has also 
been concerned by the possibility that 
the Baltic states—Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Finland—linked to 
Germany by political sympathies and 
economic interests, might eventually 
be absorbed into the Third Reich. 
While the Baltic states appear deter- 
mined to suppress all political organ- 
izations connected with German Nazis, 
they believe that they can preserve 
their independence only by the estab- 
lishment of authoritarian govern- 
ments, and possibly the formation of 
a Baltic kloc. Hoping to ascertain 
whether tke Nazi policy of eastward 
expansion jad been in any way modi- 
fied since Hitler’s advent to power, the 
Soviet Government invited Germany 
in March 1934 to sign a treaty guaran- 
teeing the sovereignty of the’ Baltic 
states. Germany rejected this pro- 
posal, declaring that there was no oc- 
casion to msure the independence of 
the. Baltic states by means of a treaty. 
That these states are unanimous in 
fearing the expansionist aims of Ger- 
many mor2 than the Communist as- 
pirations of the Soviet Union was 
indicated on April 4, 1934, when Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania prolonged 
until 1945 their nonaggression pacts 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics. Similar action was {aken by 
Finland on April 6. 

The Soviet Union has not only ce- 
mented its relations with the Baltic 
states, but has continued to stwengthen 
its ties with all leading European coun- 
tries except Germany. The «s‘t paid 
to Moscow on February 13, 1£34 by 
Dr. Josef Beck, Polish Fore.zn Min- 
ister, was warmly welcomed. ty the 
Soviet press, and on May 5 tke Soviet- 
Polish nonaggression pact of 2952 was 
prolonged until 1945. 

Soviet relations with Italy, cxcellent 
since 1924, were further develbped by 
the conclusion of a nonaggres=on pact 
cn September 2, 1933, and by -he visit 
cf Mr. Litvinov to Rome or Decem- 
ker 2-5, when he discussed wath Pre- 
mier Mussolini disarmament and the 
League of Nations, as well as questions 
aftrade. Italy also encourag=1 che es- 
tablishment of diplomatic rele icns þe- 
tween the Soviet Union and Mungary 
—an aim achieved on Fekmary 6, 
1934, by an exchange of Sov=t-Hun- 
garian notes. 


Anglo-Soviet trade agreemen®= 


The ten months’ trade war precipi- 
tated by the expiration of tk: Anglo- 
Soviet trade agreement on =pril 17, 
1933, was terminated on February 16, 
1934, when the two countes con- 
cluded a new pact desigrited to 
equalize the balance of trade, ong un- 
favorable to Great Britax. This 
agreement renewed the diplcmatic 
privileges of the Soviet trad= delega- 
tion, and provided for most- avored- 
nation treatment, subject Ia two 
exceptions: the Soviet Unior will not 
enjoy preferences accorded by the 
British Government to Tninion 
products, while Great Britair will not 
receive special concessions gr=nted by 
the Soviet Union to border states. 
Most important of all, the traze agree- 
nent established ratios by whch trade 
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will be gradually equalized until, in 
1938, it is stabilized at 1 for the Soviet 
Union against 1.1 for Great Britain. 
The Soviet Government undertook to 
achieve this end by using the proceeds 
of its seles in Great Britain to increase 
its purehases of British goods, and by 
chartering British ships, as far as pos- 
sible, fcr the transportation of its prod- 
ucts to Great Britain. 


Soviet *nendship with France 


Whils the Soviet Union has thus con- 
tinued its policy of collaborating with 
all capitalist countries, irrespective of 
their internal régimes and attitude to- 
ward cemmunism, it has developed an 
increas ngly marked orientation to- 
ward France and the Little Entente. 
Franco-Soviet relations, stabilized by 
the noraggression pact of 1932, were 
cemented by the visits to the Soviet 
Union of ex-Premier Herriot and 
Pierre Cot, French Aviation Minister, 
in the simmer of 1933, and by the con- 
clusion of a Franco-Soviet trade agree- 
ment on January 11,1934. This agree- 
ment, which runs for one year only, 
made ro attempt to settle the thorny 
questions of Soviet responsibility for 
Russia’s prewar debts to France and 
French credits for Soviet purchases. 
Its chief purpose was to facilitate trade 
between the two countries, and to re- 
dress the trade balance in favor of 
France The French Government ac- 
corded Soviet products its minimum 
tariff rates, while the Soviet Union 
underteok to purchase 250,000,000 
francs’ worth of French products in 
1934. 

According to Soviet opinion, the 
new agreement lays a solid economic 
basis for Franco-Soviet political col- 
laborat.on—a sentiment echoed by 
Paul-Boncour, then French Foreign 
Minister, who declared on January 11 
that the agreement harmonized with 
the gereral policy toward the Soviet 
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Union initiated by Edouard Herriot. 
France’s policy, dictated by its desire 
to obtain Soviet support against any 
attempt at treaty revision, contem- 
plates eventual conclusion of a Franco- 
soviet alliance and entrance of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
into the League of Nations. France 
and the Soviet Union have also joined 
forces in championing the conclusion 
of a pact of nonaggression and mutual 
assistance which would embrace Po- 
land, the Baltic states, the Little En- 
tente, France, and the Soviet Union, 
and would be open to Germany. 
Great Britain favors this proposal in 
the hope that Germany, once freed of 
its fear of encirclement, may collabo- 
rate with other European states in 
achieving political stability. 

Such a development would be wel- 
comed by the Soviet Union, which 
hopes to obtain security against Ger- 
man attack in the west so as to have a 
free hand against Japan in the Far 
East. Realizing this situation, Ger- 
many and Japan have exchanged ex- 
pressions of good will which, accord- 
ing to some observers, may eventually 
lead to a German-Japanese under- 
standing directed against the Soviet 
Union. Soviet leaders fear, moreover, 
that as long as the British cabinet is 
dominated by Conservative elements, 
Great Britain may side with Germany 
and Japan against the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. In such an even- 
tuality the United States, whose inter- 
ests in China are menaced by Japan, 
might be found supporting the Soviet 
Union against Japanese aggression. 

Not only has the Soviet Union 
drawn closer to France, principal 
champion of the European status quo, 
but it has also sought a rapprochement 
with France’s allies—Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. On June 8 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania recog- 
nized the Soviet Government. They 
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hope that the Soviet Union, especially 
if it joins the League of Nations, will 
prove a bulwark against territorial re- 
vision. The Soviet Union, meanwhile, 
has apparently reached the conclusion 
that collaboration with the Little En- 
tente and participation in the League 
of Nations are essential for the preser- 
vation of peace. Commenting on the 
nonaggression pact which the Soviet 
Union concluded with Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,and Yugoslavia at the World 
Economic Conference in July 1933, 
Mr. Litvinov stated that “it expressed 
the unity cf certain interests common 
to all participants, their general efforts 
toward the pacification of Europe.” 

Accordirg to Soviet leaders this 
pacification, essential for the success- 
ful prosecution of Soviet economic 
plans, may perhaps be best achieved 
under the egis of the League of Na- 
tions, in which France and its Eastern 
European allies exercise a dominant 
influence. Soviet collaboration with 
France and the Little Entente has cre- 
ated in Germany a fear of “encircle- 
ment” similar to that which dominated 
German thought in the years preced- 
ing the World War. 


Tue LITTLE ENTENTE 


If territorial revision resulting in a 
European conflict would seriously 
hamper Soviet efforts to “build social- 
ism in one country,” it would directly 
threaten the existence of the Little 
Entente states, created or substan- 
tially enlarged by the peace treaties. 
Alarmed by the increase of revisionist 
sentiment in Germany and Hungary, 
and fearful that under the Four-Power 
pact the great powers might settle 
their disputes at the expense of smaller 
neighbors, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia have continued to 
cement their political and economic 
relations within the framework of the 
“pact of crganization” of February 
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16, 1933, by which they estazlished a 
common front in foreign affa zs. Not 
cnly have they persisted in opposing 
all attempts at territorial revisicn and 
all plans for a reform of the Lsague of 
Nations which would diminisi the in- 
fluence of small states, but t-ey have 
worked to strengthen their =canomic 
ties with a view to effective callabora- 
tion in time of war. Nor have the po- 
litical and economic dissimiEricies of 
the three countries discouraged them 
from developing a program -f zollec- 
tive action in foreign affairs. 

The Little Entente states arz con- 
vinced that no scheme for =canomic 
rehabilitation of the Danubian region 
can prove successful without their col- 
laboration, and consequentl; oppose 
Italy’s attempts to form ar Austro- 
Hungarian bloc. Confronte= by the 
alternative of joining a Danutuan bloc 
dominated by Italy, or yieldzag trade 
edvantages to Hungary, whkese revi- 
sionist aspirations threaten -heir ter- 
ritorial integrity, they apparently 
prefer to consolidate their muzual eco- 
nomic relations and present a united 
front m economic as well as political 
matters. 

This policy was elaborated at a con- 
ference held in Prague on Jure 1, 1933, 
by the permanent council of ~1e Little 
Entente, at which it was dæided to 
establish an economic counca charged 
with the codrdination of ecompmic ac- 
tivities in the member stat2s. The 
principal object of this coun], which 
consists of three national sections, is to 
devise a preferential tariff forhe three 
countries and to investigate 71e possi- 
bility of increasing the exGaange of 
coods among them by a system of con- 
tingents. The economic cor.c.! is to 
meet at least four times a year, sitting 
elternately in the three capit: is, and to 
set up a special committee +p stand- 
ardize all branches of econ=mic life, 
especially the production :f arma- 
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ments. The scope of the economic 
collaboration envisaged by this council 
was Indicated by Dr. Beneš, Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Minister and leading 
spirit of the Little Entente, when he 
declared before the Foreign Affairs 
Commissions of the Czechoslovak Par- 
liament on October 31, 1933, that in 
the next few years the Little Entente 
must be transformed into a single eco- 
nomic unit. 

Czechoslovakia’s program for devel- 
oping trade with its allies was carried 
into effect at a conference of the Little 
Entente economic council held in 
Prague on January 10-17, 1934. At 
this conference Czechoslovakia agreed 
to a 50 per cent increase of its imports 
from Rumania and Yugoslavia in 1934 
as compared with the previous year, 
and promised another 50 per cent in- 
crease in 1935. In return for these 
concessions, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
will increase their imports of Czecho- 
slovak products. Despite the eco- 
nomic collaboration offered by Czecho- 
slovakia, the agrarian members of the 
Little Entente will apparently con- 
tinue to develop their trade with Ger- 
many, as indicated by the conclusion 
of a trade agreement between the 
Reich and Yugoslavia on’ May 3, 1934. 
The dependence of the Balkan states 
on the German market gives the Hitler 
government a powerful lever for eco- 
nomic penetration into that region, 
which may inaugurate a new and more 
powerful Drang nach Osten. 

The economic divergences which 
threaten the unity of the Little En- 
tente are paralleled by dissimilarities 
in their political systems. The demo- 
cratic character of Czechoslovakia— 
which alone of Europe’s postwar states 
has successfully practiced democracy 
—offers a striking contrast to the 
dictatorships of Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia, whose methods are resented by 
Czechoslovak liberals and Socialists. 
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This contrast lends not a little irony to 
the insistence of the Little Entente on 
the preservation of the democratic 
principle in foreign affairs, especially 
as regards the juridical equality of all 
states, great and small, in the League 
of Nations. The personal rule of King 
Carol and King Alexander, moreover, 
has created widespread dissatisfaction 
in Rumania and Yugoslavia—a dis- 
satisfaction which might seriously 
weaken both countries in case of war. 


Opposition to treaty revision 


But no matter what else divides the 
Little Entente countries, they are 
unanimous in opposing territorial re- 
vision, which they are determined to 
resist—if need be, by force. The re- 
visionist aims of the Hitler govern- 
ment, however, create less apprehen- 
sion in the Little Entente than the 
territorial aspirations of Hungary, 
which, with Italy’s backing, might 
seek not only reéstablishment of its 
historic frontiers, but even restoration 
of the Hapsburgs. True, the de- 
mand of the German Nazis for in- 
clusion of all German-speaking peo- 
ples in the Third Reich threatens 
Czechoslovakia’s control of three key 
' provinces—Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Teschen Silesia~-where most of its 
8,500,000 Germans are concentrated. 
But Czechoslovak statesmen appar- 
ently believe that Germany might be 
willing to accept the status quo in this 
region, as it already has done in the 
Polish Corridor, and even consecrate 
it temporarily by the conclusion of a 
ten-year nonaggression pact with 
Czechoslovakia, similar to the Ger- 
man-Polish pact of January 26, 1934. 

Czechoslovakia is all the more in- 
clined to follow this course because it 
can no longer count on the unqualified 
support of Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia in a conflict with Germany. 
Not only is Poland now bound to re- 
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frain from attacking Germany, but it 
has been engaged m a controversy 
with Czechoslovakia over the treat- 
ment of the Polish minority in Tes- 
chen, a territory assigned to Czecho- 
slovakia in 1920; while the economic 
interests of Rumania and Yugoslavia 
dictate a pro-German orientation. 
More dangerous for the Prague gov- 
ernment is Germany’s dream of union 
with Austria, which, if realized, would 
isolate Czechoslovakia in Central Eu- 
rope. Dr. Beneš has asserted that he 
regards solution of the Austrian prob- 
lem by means of Anschluss as “imprac- 
ticable”; but he is even more vigor- 
ously opposed to any Italian scheme 
for preservation of Austria’s independ- 
ence which is not clearly dissociated 
from territorial revision in the Danu- 
bian Basin. According to Dr. Beneš 
the only practicable solution is “the 
absolute independence and integrity 
of Austria under European guarantee” 
on the basis of the 1922 Geneva pro- 
tocol, which all states interested in 
Austria would be invited to join, and 
whose political clauses would be sup- 
plemented by economic provisions. 


The Little Entente and Hungary 


The real enemy, according to the 
Little Entente, is not Germany, but 
Hungary, whose demand for the return 
of the 3,500,000 Hungarians it lost un- 
der the Treaty of Trianon threatens 
the territorial integrity of all three 
states. In the course of a visit to 
Great Britain in November 1933, 
Count Beczhlen, former Hungarian 
premier, revived Hungary’s revisionist 
campaign by presenting what he de- 
scribed as rts minimum territorial de- 
mands, Trese demands include the 
return of territories along Hungary’s 
present borders inhabited exclusively 
by Magyars, such as the Grosse 
Schütt, an island in the Danube now ' 
part of Czechoslovakia; a large meas- 
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ure of autonomy for Slovakis and Ru- 
thenia, which would enaktle these 
regions to hold a plebiscite m the fu- 
ture, free from Czechoslovakia’s influ- 
ence; a plebiscite in former Hungarian 
territory now held by Yugoslavia; and 
the transformation of Transylvania 
mto an eastern Switzerland in which 
all the nationalities which inhakait it— 
Rumanians, Hungarians, gnd Ger- 
mans—would enjoy home ruk and 
equal rights. 

While minor frontier rectifications 
might result in the peaceful return of 
several hundred thousand Magvars to 
their native land, the Little Entente 
countries doubt that such rectifica- 
tions would satisfy Hungary. They 
believe that Hungary will rever rest 
until it has obtained restitutior. of its 
1914 frontiers, which, in thei? opinion, 
can be achieved only by resort to force. 
Equally alarming to the Little Entente 
is the prospect that Hungary might re- 
store Archduke Otto, son o” the late 
Emperor Charles, who now lives in 
Belgium with his mother, ex-Empress 
Zita. The Little Entente kas conse- 
quently concentrated its effcrts on re- 
sisting Hungary’s attempts to join 
corces with Austria and Italr ir. revis- 
ing the territorial map of Central Eu- 
zope, and m this struggle has sought 
zhe collaboration of the Balkar coun- 
cries and the Soviet Union. 

Although Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia signed a nonaggres- 
sion pact with the Soviet Union 
on July 4, 1933—a pact which con- 
zains a broad definition of eggression 
—only Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
have recognized the Soviet Govern- 
ment. King Alexander of yug>slavia 
is personally hostile to the Soviet ré- 
zime—an attitude in which hs has been 
strengthened by the White Russians 
who found refuge on Yugoslav soil 
after the Bolshevik revolution. Pub- 
lic sentiment in Yugoslavia, hawever, 
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is favorable to establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with a country to 
which the South Slavs were bound 
before 1917 by tradition, language, 
religion, and similarities of economic 
development. 

The marked tendency of Poland and 
the Little Entente to follow an inde- 
pendent course in foreign affairs which 
may not always coincide with France’s 
interests has provoked considerable 
apprehension in French political cir- 
cles. France, already alarmed by the 
rearmament of the Reich, has failed to 
obtain British guarantees of the Con- 
tinental status quo, and has not yet 
succeeded in winning the friendship of 
Italy, whose demands for territorial 
concessions in Africa it has made no 
attempt to satisfy. Meanwhile, Po- 
land and the Little Entente countries, 
fearing that France may settle its con- 
flicts with Germany and Italy at their 
expense, have not hesitated to consoli- 
date their relations with other Euro- 
pean countries. In an effort to regain 
lost ground, the French Foreign Min- 
ister, Louis Barthou, who negotiated 
France’s alliance with Poland in 1921, 
visited Warsaw and Prague during the 
last week of April 1934. While the 
Pilsudski government reaffirmed its 
friendship with France, it made it 
plain that this friendship cannot inter- 
fere with Poland’s German and Soviet 
relations. Mr. Barthou himself ac- 
knowledged the new situation by em- 
phasizing the fact that Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are no longer satellites 
but equals of France. 


“Tore BALKANS FOR THE BALKAN 
Propies”’ 


The Balkan states, like the Little 
Entente, have shown a tendency to 
substitute regional understandings for 
international or even inter-European 
agreements and to stabilize their mu- 
tual relations, free from the influence 
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of the great powers. The leading part 
in this campaign for Balkan codpera- 
tion has been played by Turkey and 
Greece, which on September 14, 1933, 
concluded a ten-year nonaggression 
pact. The Turkish Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Tewfik Rushdi Bey, and the Greek 
Foreign Minister, General Maximos, 
repeatedly visited the Balkan capitals 
during the past year in an effort to win 
the adherence of all Balkan states to 
a program of collaboration based on 
maintenance of the territorial status 
quo and the slogan “the Balkans for 
the Balkan peoples.” Their pro- 
posals were welcomed by Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, which were alarmed 
by France’s discontinuance of the 
financial assistance it had given them 
since the World War, and hoped to 
obtain the assistance of Greece and 
Turkey in their struggle against terri- 
torial revision in Eastern Europe as 
well as the Balkans. 

The projected Balkan pact was thus 
gradually transformed from an instru- 
ment assuring Balkan collaboration 
into one guaranteeing the status quo. 
This change in emphasis alienated 
Bulgaria, whose demands for treaty 
revision were supported by Italy, and 
of Albania, subjected since 1926 to 
Italian financial control. At the same 
time the two Slav states in the Balkans 
—Yugoslavia and Bulgaria—were in- 
creasingly eager to adjust existing dis- 
putes over the Macedonian question, 
and Yugoslavia even indicated that it 
was more interested in concluding a 
bilateral nonaggression agreement with 
Bulgaria than a Balkan pact. So 
favorable was public sentiment in 
both countries toward a rapproche- 
ment that it aroused apprehension in 
Greece, which feared that the two 
Slav states might jom in demanding 
outlets to the Aegean, which could be 
secured only by cession of Greek ter- 
ritory. 
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The Balkan pact 


The efforts of Greece and Turkey to 
conciliate these conflicting interests 
led to the liveliest diplomatic ex- 
changes which the Balkans have 
known since the World War. Despite 
these diplomatic activities, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia failed to persuade 
their World War enemy, Bulgaria, to 
join the Balkan pact, which was finally 
signed at Athens on February 9, 1934, 
while negotiations for a bilateral non- 
aggression agreement between Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria were still pending. 
In this pac: Turkey, Greece, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia “firmly determined to 
assure ... the maintenance of pres- 
ent territorial boundaries in the Bal- 
kans,” mutually guaranteed the se- 
curity of their Balkan frontiers, and 
agreed to undertake no political action 
and assume no political obligation to- 
ward any Balkan country not a signa- 
tory of the pact without the consent 
of the other contracting parties. The 
last menticned clause is regarded as a 
lever which the four powers may use 
in concert to exact concessions from 
Bulgaria. 

The failure of Bulgaria and Albania 
to subscribe to the Balkan pact, which 
remains open to adherence by all Bal- 
kan countries, seriously impairs its 
value as a factor in Balkan stabiliza- 
tion. From a broader point of view, 
while the Balkan pact opposes treaty 
revision, and may thus be interpreted 
as a move against Germany and Hun- 
gary, it represents, above all, the desire 
of the Balkan states to terminate their 
postwar dependence on the great pow- 
ers and steer their own course in for- 
elgn affairs. The Balkan pact, wel- 
comed by France and Czechoslovakia, 
has been criticized by Italy, which sees 
in it an obstacle to its plans for ex- 
pansion in the eastern Mediterranean. 
The pro-Yugoslav policy proclaimed 
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by the Gueorguieff Cabine: which 
seized power in Bulgaria on May 19 
may further hamper Italy’s plans in 
the Balkans. 


Tue Irato-Ausrro-Huncartan BLOC 


While the Little Entente nd Bal- 
kan countries have united in opposing 
treaty revision, Italy has joined Zorces 
with Hungary and Austria in resisting 
what it describes as the Pan-German 
menace of the Third Reich and the 
Pan-Slavic threat of the Little En- 
tente. Italy, at first enthusiastic over 
the advent of Hitlerism, has grown 
increasingly apprehensive r2garding 
Nazi designs on Austria. While Italy 
has long advocated territorial revision 
for Hungary, it would not we.come 
Germany’s absorption of Austria, 
which would bring the Reich’s frontier 
to the Brenner Pass, and might be fol- 
lowed by a Nazi attempt to seize the 
Ttahan Tirol, inhabited by 200,000 
Germans. Italy, moreover, believes 
that the sphere of influence if has 
created in Eastern Europe ani the 
Falkans, where it has cultivated the 
friendship of countries opposed to the 
status quo—Hungary and Bulgaria— 
is menaced by Germany’s expansion 
to the east. 

The Mussolini government has con- 
sequently concentrated its eforts on 
preservation of Austria’s independence 
by all political and economic means 
al its disposal. Not only has it given 
moral and financial suppor: to the 
government of Chancellor Dcllfuss, 
backed by the Fascist Hetm-vekr un- 
der the leadership of Prince ron Star- 
hemberg, but it has urged Austria to 
develop its trade with Hungarv, and 
has promised economic concessions to 
koth countries. The last okstacle to 
the formation of a bloc by the three 
states disappeared in February, 1934, 
when the Dollfuss government wiped 
cut the Austrian Socialis: Party, 
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which, according to the Italian press, 
had been financed by France and 
Czechoslovakia. 

France, which under the govern- 
ment of national union of Premier. 
Doumergue is determined at all costs 
to prevent union of Austria with Ger- 
many, Las approved Mussolini’s plans 
for eccnomic rehabilitation of the 
Danubian region, and has urged the 
Little Sntente to collaborate with 
Italy. The Little Entente countries, 
however, have resisted this policy, not 
only bezause of Yugoslavia’s postwar 
hostilitr to. Italy, but also because the 
support given by Mussolini to Hun- 
gary’s zevisionist demands conflicts 
with their territorial interests. 

Negoziations for the formation of 
an Itale-Austro-Hungarian bloc have 
been marked by lively exchanges be- 
tween the three capitals. Premier 
Goembees of Hungary, who had con- 
ferred with Chancellor Dollfuss in 
Vienna on July 9, 1933, visited Rome 
on July 25, when the Italian press de- 
clared % was Italy’s policy to defend 
the stazes “most meritorious because 
most irjured by the status quo and, 
among those states, Hungary first of 
all.’ Alleviation of Austria’s eco- 
nomic plight also formed the subject 
of conversations between Mussolini 
and Do-lfuss on August 20-21, 1933, at 
the Itaitan resort of Riccione. These 
conversations were followed by the 
conclusion of an Austro-Hungarian 
trade egreement on August 25, in 
which the two countries granted spe- 
cial facilities to their respective ex- 
ports. 

The plans elaborated in the course 
of negotiations between the three 
states were finally embodied in a mem- 
orandum on economic rehabilitation of 
Centra. Europe which Italy communi- 
cated =o the great powers and the 
succesSon states on September 30, 
1933. l ; 
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Itahan memorandum, September 1930 


The Italian memorandum of Sep- 
tember, 1930, stated that the diversity 
of economic conditions in the Succes- 
sion States made it difficult to effect 
economic rehabilitation in Central 
Europe by multilateral treaties or 
collective action. To remedy the 
existing situation, Italy outlined the 
following five-point program: 

1. Conclusion of bilateral agree- 
ments, which have always been sup- 
ported by Italy im preference to 
multilateral treaties. 

2. Preferential treatment not only 
for Danubian cereals, as proposed at 
the Stresa Conference in September 
1932, but for other Danubian agricul- 
tural products. 

3. Preferential treatment for Aus- 
tria’s manufactured goods. 

4. Improvement of the trade bal- 
ance of the Danubian countries and 
increase of their exports. This end, 
according to Italy, can be achieved if 
each Danubian state reserves an 
“equitable share” of its market for 
the export of non-Danubian countries 
which not only grant it preferential 
treatment but also have an unfavor- 
able balance of trade with it. Italy, 
it should be noted, is the only non- 
Danubian country which has an un- 
favorable balance of trade with the 
Danubian states. 

5. Measures designed to direct the 
current of traffic toward its “natural” 
routes. This proposal contemplates 
diversion of Central European trade 
from the German ports, to which it has 
gravitated since the World War, to the 
Italian ports of Trieste and Fiume, 
which before 1914 served as outlets 
for the trade of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

The Itahan memorandum aroused 
no enthusiasm among the members of 
the Little Entente, which declared 
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that its proposal for bilateral. agree- 
ments directly conflicted with their 
policy of collective action in foreign 
affairs. They argued that the meas- 
ures sponsored by Italy would serve 
less to relieve the economic plight of 
Austria and Hungary than to revive 
traffic through Italian ports. The 
proposed diversion of trade from Ham- 
burg to Trieste and Fiume was re- 
sented not only by Czechoslovakia, 
which has benefited by the transit of 
goods from Austria and Hungary to 
German ports, but also by Germany, 
which declared that no scheme for 
Danubian reconstruction could suc- 
ceed without its collaboration. 

The opposition of Germany and the 
Little Entente only strengthened 
Italy’s determination to create an 
Austro-Hungarian bloc. The Italian 
press became increasingly more out- 
spoken in its attacks on Germany’s 
attitude tcward Austria. Fearing that 
the Nazis would stage a Putsch while 
the Dollfuss government was still 
shaken by its conflict with the Social- 
ists, Italy urged the powers which had 
guaranteed Austria’s independence to 
warn Germany that they would not 
tolerate interférence in Austrian af- 
fairs. The British Government, how- 
ever, refused to countenance such a 
warning. On February 17 Great 
Britain, France, and Italy merely is- 
sued a communiqué in which they de- 
clared thet they took “a common 
view regarding the necessity of main- 
taining Austria’s independence in ac- 
cordance with the relevant treaties.” 


The Rome protocols 


The suppression of Austrian Social- 
ism and renewed threats of a Nazi at- 
tack on the Dollfuss régime coincided 
with an acceleration of negotiations 
between Italy, Austria, and Hungary. 
The purpose of these negotiations was 
apparently not only to facilitate closer 
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economic codperation between the 
three capitals, but also to consider the 
political reorganization of the Canu- 
bian region. A conference held by 
Dollfuss, Goemboes, and Mussolini in 
Rome ended on March 17 vitk the 
conclusion of three protocols at the 
Pelazzo Venezia. 

In the first of these protocols, which 
is open to adherence by othe? states, 
Italy, Austria, and Hungary azre2d to 
consult one another whenever one of 
them considered it advisable, and to 
ptrsue a common policy deswned to 
promote effective codperation among 
European states. 

The second protocol provided for 
the conclusion of bilateral agreements 
to foster the exports of the three states 
——which were concluded on May 15; 
promised that Italy and Austra would 
acopt measures to relieve the difficul- 
ties suffered by Hungary owing to the 
decline in wheat prices; declazed that 
every effort would be made to develop 
trafic through Adriatic ports; and 
created a permanent committee of 
three experts to develop economic re- 
lations between the signatory states. 

In the third protocol Italy and Aus- 
tria agreed to open trade negctiations 
on April 5, and Italy undertock to 
grant preferential treatment tc the 
largest possible number of austrian 
manufactured products. 

While no public reference was made 
tc treaty revision during these negotia- 
tions, Premier Mussolini told the quin- 
quennial assembly of the Fascst Party 
on March 18 that Hungary, ‘ isclated 
and despoiled of purely Magyar terri- 
tcries,” demanded “ ‘justice’ and ful- 
fillment of the promises which were 
sclemnly made to it at the time of the 
peace treaties.” Italy, he declared, 
had supported and would support 
“-his postulate,” adding that the Hun- 
garian people “is a strong people which 
deserves and will have a be’.ter des- 
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tiny.” In this speech Mussolini re- 
vealed once more the inconsistency of 
Italy’s attitude on revision of the 
peace treaties. For if Italy demands 
revision of the Treaty of Trianon to 
redress the wrongs of Hungary, it op- 
poses revision of the Versailles and 
Saint-Germain treaties as long as 
such revision involves Austro-German 
union and absorption of the South 
Tirol in a German-speaking state. 

Owing probably to the influence of 
France, which believes that Italy has 
discovered a practicable method of 
preventing Anschluss, Czechoslovakia 
expressed less opposition to the Rome 
protocols than to other Danubian 
schemés sponsored by the Mussolini 
government. Speaking before the 
Foreign Affairs Commissions of the 
Czechoslovak Parhament on March 
21, Dr. Bene’ said that the Little En- 
tente countries did not “look à priori 
with disfavor” on the Rome protocols, 
provided they were designed to pave 
the way for collaboration among all 
states interested in Austria, including 
France and Germany, “on the basis 
of existing treaties.” 


“Justice for Hungary” 

Any hope of drawing the Little En- 
tente mto the Italo-Austro-Hungarian 
bloc, however, was apparently dissi- 
pated by Mussolini’s renewed support 
of Hungary’s demand for treaty revi- 
sion. Yet indications are not lacking 
that failure to support Hungary’s re- 
visionist demands might deprive 
Mussolini of Hungarian collaboration 
in his struggle to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Austria; for revision of the 
Trianon Treaty remains the guiding 
principle of Hungary’s foreign policy, 
and its statesmen are ready to co- 
operate with all states willing to under- 
write this demand. As a result, Hun- 
gary, while negotiating with Italy, has 
left the door open for collaboration 
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with Germany, and has even played 
one off against the other. On Febru- 
ary 21, 1934, during the visit of Italian 
Under Secretary Suvich to Budapest, 
Hungary concluded an amendment to 
its commercial treaty with Germany, 
by which the two countries accorded 
each other special facilities for their 
respective exports. 

This deliberate balancing of Ger- 
many against Italy is due in part to 
some difference of opinion among Hun- 
garian leaders regarding the relative 
advantages of a pro-German and a 
pro-Italian orientation. The former 
course is advocated by Foreign Minis- 
ter von Kanya, a close friend of Vice- 
Chancellor von Papen, while the latter 
apparently has the sympathy of Pre- 
mier Goemboes. The conclusion of 
the German-Polish nonaggression pact 
and the possibility of a similar treaty 
between the Reich and Czechoslovakia 
have caused some apprehension among 
pro-German Hungarians, who fear that 
the Reich, temporarily at least, has 
given up hope of territorial revision in 
Eastern Europe. Many Hungarians, 
moreover, have been alienated by the 
Nazi theory of race superiority, which 
exalts the German people as a Herren- 
volk (master race)—a theory repug- 
nant to the racial pride of the Magyars. 


Fascism in Austria 


Meanwhile, the Dollfuss govern- 
ment, having wiped out the Austrian 
Socialists and temporarily succeeded 
in keeping the Nazis at bay, has pro- 
ceeded with the reorganization of the 
state on the basis of the Papal encycli- 
cal, Quadragesimo Anno, issued in 
1931. The new constitution, ap- 
proved on April 30, 1934, declares that 
all Jaws “emanate” from God Al- 
mighty, and provides for the establish- 
ment of an autocratic Christian state. 
Five chambers, based on representa- 
tion of economic, professional, and 
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religious interests, will take the place 
of the defunct parliament. The gov- 
ernment, however, will be responsible 
not to these chambers but to the Fed- 
eral President, who will possess wide 
powers of legislating by decree. 

While the prospects of Hapsburg 
restoration in the immediate future 
are slight, the new Austrian constitu- 
tion facilitates Otto’s return by omit- 
ting the c:auses of the republican con- 
stitution providing for banishment of 
the Hapsburgs and confiscation of 
their property. Hapsburg restoration 
is favored by some Austrians as the 
best method of definitely terminating 
all discussion of Anschluss. German 
agitation for union of Austria with the 
Reich has meanwhile abated, and Nazi 
spokesmen place less emphasis on 
Anschluss, whose consummation might 
provoke a European conflict, than on 
the coordination (Gleichschaltung) of 
the two countries, which might be 
achieved if the Austrian Nazis should 
seize control of the state, and which 
would give the European powers no 
legitimaté grounds for protest. 


CONCLUSION 


As long as the future of treaty revi- 
sion remams uncertain, it is impossible 
to predict the direction which Euro- 
pean diplomatic alignments, now in a 
state of extraordinary flux, may take, 
or the combinations into which they 
may solidify. While the struggle for a 
new balance of power and the series of 
political incidents which has accom- 
panied it bear an outward resemblance 
to the stormy years which preceded 
the outbreak of the World War, other 
factors peculiar to the postwar period 
go far to qualify this comparison. Be- 
fore 1914 the European scene was 
dominated by two hostile groups of 
great powers—the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente—whose interests 
dictated the course of foreign affairs 
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and determined the fate of the various 
nationalities within their orders. 
Smee 1919 the territorial breek-up of 
the three empires of the Hzhenzol- 
lerns, the Hapsburgs, and the Raman- 
ovs has resulted in the establishment 
of nearly a dozen small states stretch- 
ing from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
which are not only jealous of their 
newly won national independence, but 
are resolved not to become mere pawns 
in the political game of tka great 
powers. 

The peace settlement, by rreating 
innumerable points of fricticn along 
all borders in Central and Hestern 
Europe, has left in its wake a situation 
far more complex and potentially more 
- dangerous than that which existed on 
the eve of the World War. At the 
seme time, the determination of all 
small states—not only thos: which 
have benefited by the peace treazies— 
to make their influence felt in the 
League of Nations constitutes an ele- 
ment which, if it does not gzarantee 
peace, at least serves to counterbal- 
ance the policies of the great. powers, 
and thus in a measure contriouzes to 
stability. 

European stability, howev2r, must 
remain precarious as long as coctrines 
of extreme nationalism and territorial 
expansion dominate the foretgn pol- 
icies of a growing number ati states. 
There is little doubt that the peoples 
o2 Europe, if consulted, wouk. express 
horror of another war and a cesire for 
maintenance of peace. But peoples 
living under the rule of governments 
which have seized control of (ie press 
and abolished representative assem- 
blies have little opportunity to voice 
their opinions. -True, dicts2ozships 
may on occasion prove more zoncilia- 
tory than governments sutjezt to 
parliamentary responsibility, 2s shown 
by the conclusion of a nonagzression 
pact between Hitlerite Germany and 
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Poland. Dictatorships, however, are 
in a better position than democracies 
to steer public opinion toward war, 
which they may come to regard as the 
method best calculated to stifle inter- 
nal opposition. Persistent emphasis 
on aggressive nationalism, moreover, 
may result in the gradual isolation of 
the countries which preach it; this iso- 
lation, in turn, can easily be repre- 
sented as an affront to national honor 
and a menace to national existence. 
Nor sheuld it be forgotten that in 
launchirg a preventive war, dictator- 
ships are able to act more decisively 
than democratic governments, which 
face the possibility that public opinion 
may revolt against war. 

The to principal issues which over- 
shadow Europe—failure to solve post- 
war pol tical and economic problems, 
and the rapid drift toward extreme na- - 
tionalism—confront the world with 
the most critical situation it has had 
to meet since 1919. To look for dis- 
armament in countries which indoc- 
trinate vouth with nationalism and 
militarism, and which are prepared to 
fight nct only for territories but also 
for ideas, would be to cherish the most 
dangercus of delusions. 


ADDENDUM 


What hope might have remained 
for disarmament was rudely shattered 
on July 25, 1934, when the Austrian 
Nazis, mcited by Nazis in Germany, 
attempted a Putsch and assassinated 
Chance lor Dollfuss, who had stub- 
bornly -esisted union of Austria and 
Germary under Hitler. This Putsch, 
like a fash of lightning, suddenly il- 
Juminec the obscure corners of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and revealed better 
than amy documents the position 
which various countries would take 
in case of war. 

The ~iolence and brutality of Nazi 
methods, which until July 25 had to 
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be considered the sole concern of Ger- 
many, had now become the concern 
of all Europe. Italy, Germany’s only 
important potential ally, made it 
clear that she would under no circum- 
stances tolerate absorption of Austria 
by the Third Reich. France and 
Great Britain gave Mussolini their 
unqualified support. While the Brit- 
ish Government persisted in its re- 
fusal to undertake additional guaran- 
tees of the European status quo, it 
announced a vast program of aérial 
construction, clearly directed against 
Germany, and declared, through 
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Stanley Baldwin, that Great Britain’s' 
frontier now lay on the Rhine. Yugo- 
slavia, however, indicated that it 
would prefer Hapsburg restoration or 
even Austro-German union to an ar- 
rangement under which Italy, its post- 
war enemy, would control the fate of 
Austria. 

Recent diplomatic realignments 
have thus resulted not in the com- 
plete isolation of the Third Reich, as 
had been expected, but in a general 
conflict over Austria which consti- 
tutes a stending threat to European 
peace, st 
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Wer ala Carte 


By J. M. Sc-MĒwELL and Dates D. IRVINE 


\NHIRTY-FIVE years ago Mr. 
Dooley remarked: 


Th’ pa-apers says th’ rapid fre gun’ll 
make war in th’ future impossible. I don’t 
think that, but I know th’ expert will ... 
All this talk about th’ rapid fire gum an’ 
modhren. methods iv warfare makes me 
woendher. They’se’ not so much iiffrence 
between war now an’ whin I was a kid, as 
they let on. . . . A pile iv mud isa pile iv 
mud now just th’ same as it was whir. Gin- 
rel Grant was pokin’ ar-round. . . . Mos’ 
men, sthrongest backs, best eyes ar th’ 
ownership iv th’ mud piles. Thats war, 
Hiinnissy. Th’ British have th’ men. 
They’re shy iv backs, eyes an’ mud piles, 
an’ they will be until they larn that sheep- 
herdin’ an’ gin’ralship ar-re diffrent things. 
.. . War is as much a matther of inge- 
ncoty an’ thought as iv fire an’ slaughter. 


Mr. Dooley, as shown by tke event, 
was a wiser man than the amateur 
“axperts” of his day, and n these 
times when our eyes are onze more 
fixed too closely upon the ergires of 
war to the neglect of the human factor, 
all his homely, common-sense philoso- 
pay on war is more applicable than 
ever. 

In themselves, the instrunerts of 
warfare matter but little. War is es- 
sentially an intellectual and spritual 
conflict; the evolution of the art of war, 
an evolution of human ideas. The na- 
ture of warfare is not determined, ex- 
cept in the way of limitation, by the 
means and resources available, but by 
the constitution of the minds that in- 
dividually and collectively adapt and 
utilize resources as means te ends in 
war. Inan age of rapid change, zhere- 
fore, the nature of future war cannot 
be predicted from previous war with 
any degree of reliability by any process 


so simple as adding increments of de- 
velopment in military or general tech- 
nology. The future of war will be 
determired primarily by human ideas 
about war, and although those ideas 
will uncoubtedly be conditioned in 
part by progress in general technics 
the other conditioning factors are cer- 
tain to se so various that it is only 
Mr. Docley’s ridiculous “ war experts” 
that can presume to foretell with assur- 
ance what that future will be like from 
current technological developments 
alone. 


Tas STATESMAN In War 


The object of modern war is not the 
wanton destruction of a people, stock 
and ster: (that would cost too much), 
but a psychological one—the breaking 
of the enemy’s collective will to resist- 
ance. Policy and strategy are the 
higher and more important instrumen- 
talities. Weapons, in the last analysis, 
are the means of gaining time and of 
bringing a cracking psychological pres- 
sure to bear where policy and strategy 
alone cannot resolve a situation. Ac- 
cording to the intelligence with which 
they are used—for the most direct 
attainment of the psychological objec- 
tive or zor fruitless destruction—-com- 
bat will be effective and economical or 
ineffective and ruinous. Of far greater 
importance, however, is the degree to 
which intelligent policy and strategy 
can reduce combat to lowest terms, 
avoiding that which does not contrib- 
ute to success in economical proportion - 
to cost. l 

The actual use of weapons in combat 
is the kusiness of the soldier; but the 
use of combat, along with other means, 
for achi2ving the end of war is the busi- 
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ness of the statesman. It is close to 
imbecile for the statesman to shift re- 
sponsibility for the use of this single 
instrument of policy to the shoulders 
of soldiers who do not control and usu- 
ally do not fully appreciate all the 
other instruments, which are mainly 
those that might be used to exert pres- 
sure upon a nation in time of peace. 
In this age of civil government, rather 
than soldier-autocrats, none but the 
statesman can conduct war upon lines 
of least action. The soldier, limited to 
the use of combat, schooled only in the 
preparation, the prosecution, and the 
use of combat, and expected to win by 
combat alone, will almost necessarily, 
in vehement national war, wreak havoc 
with the common resources of civiliza- 
tion, even when he is most skillful. 

The future of combat depends upon 
the intelligence with which weapons 
are used by the soldier; the future of 
war, however, depends more largely 
upon the intelligence with which poli- 
cies are determined and implemented 
by the statesman, and particularly 
upon the skill with which all instru- 
ments of policy, including combat with 
the enemy’s armed forces and direct 
attack upon civilian population, are 
used by him for the most economical 
attainment of success. From rela- 
tively bloodless war to holocausts that 
would make the World War seem a 
tame affair, almost every gradation is 
possible. Within the limits fixed by 
their physiognomy, it is for the nations 
to choose for themselves what sort of 
war they will have. _ 

Of a preponderating influence is 
bound to be the character of the state. 
Armaments cannot adequately armor 
a weak state or provide it with the 
force for subduing a people of mighty 
will. The nation which is united in 
devotion to exalted folk-ideals, under a 
government which commands its en- 
tire confidence and loyalty, will enjoy 
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a tremendous advantage over a peo- 
ple divided, distrustful, and ruled by 
forces in unstable equilibrium. Con- 
sider, for example, their relative vul- 
nerability to the powerful instrument 
of propaganda. In combat, with its 
psychological objective, superior moral 
force in e ‘nation will’ weigh heavily 
against mere paraphernalia, numbers, 
and brains. History is one long roll of 
examples. . 

Modern war is an action involving 
the entire being of a nation, and all 
the aspects of that being are of im- 
portance <n the order of their funda- 
mentality: the Volkgeist, the national 
polity and economy, government pol- 
icy in general and military policy in 
particular, the quality of political and 
military leadership ‘at the time, and 
only lastly the state and the nature of 
its resources and armaments. 


SELECTION OF LEADERS 


The prcblem of leadership is a cru- 
cia] one; for it is leadership that slowly 
molds the whole constitution of na- 
tional life, determines current policy, 
makes plans and preparations, and 
adopts courses of action in eventuali- 
ties. ‘The political leadership of most 
nations is now the product of a system 
of selection designed mainly to provide 
satisfactory peace-time government, 
Statesmen are experienced politicians 
rather than skilled war engineers; and 
although it is of greatest importance 
that they realize their full and ines- 
capable responsibility as heirs of the 
great warrior monarchs, and endeavor 
to fit themselves as best they may for 
this responsibility, it is not likely, un- 
der the circumstances, that they will 
often attain a similar capacity. As 
something easier, it is of fully equal 
importanca, therefore, that the capa- 
bilities of military chieftains be raised. 
to the highest level, and that the mod- 
ern gap between ‘civil and military 
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leadership be closed as much as pos- 
sible by educating soldiers ir states- 
manship rather than allowing them to 
remain mere technicians of combat. 
Perhaps the best hope for m-tigating 
tke evils of war lies in the pcssibility 
of bringing up a stock of war special- 
ists who are more than pro-essional 
drillmasters and armament wielders— 
who are, instead, social engineers of 
tke highest and widest skill. 

Here the key to everything is the 
manner of selection. As long as the 
vicious, stultifying system of promo- 
tion by seniority within a closed guild 
is allowed to prevail for the cemfort of 
an element whose interests should be 
entirely subordinated to the good of 
the state, as long as the equally vicious 
system of impressionistic selection by 
“merit” is made the alternazive, na- 
tions can expect to pay exorbicantly in 
lives and goods for military s-uridity. 

Only a system of selectior on the 
basis of concrete achievement, of spe- 
cific contributions to the refin2mant of 
material and intellectual preparedness 
(on the analogy of the academic ideal 
of advancement), can raise up a body 
of high officers capable of handling the 
problem of modern war without re- 
course to the primitive and costly 
method of random trial and errcr. A 
cat in a problem box compar3s favor- 
adly in intelligence with most of the 
high commanders who groved and 
blundered interminably thrcugh the 
World War. Their helplessness was the 
product of traditional military systems 
which allowed mediocrities to ~eazh the 
top in large numbers and whic 1 ossified 
even the better brains by a hidebound, 
doctrinaire education administered for 
the most part by mediocrities. 

If the best brains that could be in- 
terested were allowed to sit them- 
selves out by their own unmstzekable 
demonstration of problem-so'ving ca- 
' pacity and rise to the top while still 
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young, £ the deadheads were elimi- 
nated bv compulsory retirement after 
reaching the height that marked the 
limit of their potential usefulness, the 
cream o? one decade’s selection would 
provide a type of education for that of 
the next which would raise the intel- 
lectual level at the top indefinitely, and 
problems of planning, preparation, and 
action would receive the keenest: so- 
lutions that could reasonably be 
expected. The military intelligentsia 
resulting would naturally exercise the 
strongest influence upon military pol- 
icy, and furnish a body of really excel- 
lent advisers to the statesmen in event 
of war. 


Murrary Porrcy 

Military policy is the ground upon 
which civil government and military 
leaderskip must meet and codéperate, it 
being of necessity determined upon 
both maitary and civil considerations. 
Its wisdom of course depends upon the 
wisdom and the strength of both civil 
and miitary leadership. Upon mili- 
tary po.icy, in turn, depends in major 
degree zhe character of a future war. 
Thus, it may decide to rely upon the 
“nation trained in arms” mobilized in 
mass, ot upon a highly efficient and 
keenly zempered professional army in 
first line, It may decide that success 
is to be sought in the air, and build 
only a containing and occupying force 
for ground service. It may decide to 
maintain large forces continually un- 
der arms for the protection of its fron- 
tiers or for instantaneous attack, or 
to rely upon fortifications and similar 
defenses to keep the “river” of war 
“away =rom its door.” 

In general, military policy deter- 
mines the nature and the proportion- 
ment o? the means of’ war, and in so 
doing, among the several nations, nec- 
essarily imposes upon any war its gen- 
eral technical character. Such wide 
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variation in policy is possible that 
apart from it the general character of 
war cannot be foretold very definitely 
very far in advance. The same being 
true of the basic and current peculiari- 
ties of nations, their current foreign 
policy, and the quality of war states- 
manship and generalship they may 
command, and all being factors pro- 
foundly affecting the nature of any war 
but independent of the general state of 
military technology, the latter does not 
offer an adequate basis for accurate 
prediction of the future of war. 

From this it follows that it is impos- 
sible to estimate with any certainty 
what may be the destructiveness of 
the means of war now available as used 
infuture war. The quality of general- 
ship in particular is an unknown vari- 
able of highest importance. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF WEAPONS 


Modern weapons are extraordinarily 
efficacious under exactly the right 
circumstances. A single machine gun 
can, if it finds a target of massed men, 
kill hundreds in a few moments and— 
more important—throw the whole 
mass into utter panic. If a high de- 
gree of ingenuity and skill can create 
exactly the right circumstances for the 
use of such weapons their use will be- 
come almost unnecessary, for the de- 
moralization of the enemy will follow 
almost directly from the frightfulness 
of his situation. - In fact, the threat of 
their use under highly favorable con- 
ditions may be more effective than 
their actual use. Sudden and com- 
plete loss of aérial strength, with the 
prospect of thoroughgoing bombing of 


cities, would probably be more demor-: 


alizing than the actual bombing, which 
would almost certainly be found to be 
endurable. Nothing else is so terrible 
as an impending disaster of unknown 
extent and indefinite provenance. The 
very efficaciousness of modern weap- 
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ons if skillfully used thus offers the 
possibility of success with a minimum 
of slaughter on both sides. Every- 
thing depends upon the intelligence 
with which they are used. 

The converse proposition is also 
true, namely, that the effectiveness of 
the enemy’s weapons is dependent 
upon the intelligence with which coun- 
teractive measures are taken. Villa, 
for example, found a simple way of 
dealing with the superiority of fire 
lent the Mexican Federal troops by 
the frontal fire of their machine guns, 
He told his men to stick up their heads 
and shoot as soon as bullets struck 
near them, for that meant that the 
gun would be traversing away from 
them and they would be safe. ‘This, 
of course, would not work against en- 
filade fire as used today, but it shows 
how imag:nation can overcome supe- 
rior weapons in the hands of those 
deficient in it. War, whatever the 
weapons, is a contest of wits, in which 
the witless. gets hurt. 


CoUNTERACTION OF WEAPONS 


It should hardly be necessary to 
point out that the development of a 
new and powerful weapon of attack 
or defense always furnishes an ex- 
traordinary stimulus to the prompt de- 
velopment of counter-weapons or a 
protective system. The torpedo boat, 
which was to drive battleships from 
the sea, was met with the torpedo-boat 
destroyer, which drove torpedo boats 
from the sea. The machine gun was 
met by the tank, which seems destined 
to drive machine guns inside of tanks. 
Artillery fire is met by dispersion, 
concealment, fleetness, and armor, in. 
which are involved all the main prin- 
ciples of purely defensive measures. 
Where these are inadequate, the best. 
defense is the new weapon turned 
against itself (artillery against artil- 
lery, airplane against airplane, and. 
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tank against tank), or counter attack 
with some other weapon to wLich the 
new weapon is vulnerable—iepth 
bomb against submarine, ant:-aircraft 
gun against airplane, trench mortar 
against machine gun. 

In general, every weapon -iat has 
been developed or that, can reedily be 
conceived as a practicability can be 
counteracted to such an extant that 
war must be expected to rema.n what 
it has always been, primarily =n intel- 
lectual sparring in which the lezhal po- 
tentialities of the weapons use are of 
entirely secondary importance 

The destructiveness of futxre war, 
therefore, will depend mainly «upon the 
intelligence with which war is wepared 
and conducted, just as did the: destruc- 
tiveness of the World War. Close ad- 
herence to the original Von Schlieffen 
plan in spirit and substance night 
have meant an immediate suzress for 
Germany over France as astounding 
as the lightning-bolt victory aver Aus- 
tria in 1866, in which case th= cost of 
the World War would probably have 
been negligible in compariscn with 
what it actually came to be. The lat- 
ter does not represent the recessary 
cost of war, but in most part -h= cost 
of incorrigible stupidity. Stugicrty in 
war is always fearfully costly, vhether 
the weapons be clubs or mach ne guns. 
The World War established what is 
probably an all-time “low” ix the in- 
telligent conduct of war, anc. it does 
not offer a very good basis for predict- 
ing the future. 


Tus Human Facror IN “ar 


In estimating the effect of techno- 
logical developments upon warfare the 
alarmist has’a habit of negleezirg the 
characteristics of human beings. Man 
is a hardy, adaptable, and izgenious 
animal, and finds means of surviving 
under the most extraordinary dih- 
cult conditions. By swiftness cf move- 
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ment, by concealment, and by artificial 
protection, he finds safety from the 
most powerful of weapons, and by 
sheer w_ll power, courage, and address 
he may overcome them. On the other 
hand, ix. times of exhaustion or excite- 
ment, normal in war, he is exceedingly 
fallible and maladroit. A wounded 
Germar. officer was asked how the Ger- 
man méchine gunners were trained to 
stick to their guns to the last. He re- 
plied that they were given convincing 
demonsirations to prove that if they 
did so & would be impossible for any 
enemy to reach them. As it still takes 
an average of a ton of lead to kill a 
soldier, such a demonstration is easy 
to stage. Nevertheless, recently two 
American soldiers were awarded med- 
als for having captured at one time 
more ttan a dozen of these powerful 
weapons, together with their crews. 

The accuracy with which aérial 
bombers hit their targets in time of 
peace g-ves no reliable clue to their ac- 
curacy -n time of war. One has only 
to imagine the nervousness of an avi- 
ator sitting immediately over a load 
of higk-explosive bombs with anti- 
aircraft shells bursting in puff-balls 
around him, machine guns whisking 
the sky for him, or a squadron of hos- 
tile pursuit planes snarling after him, 
and perhaps a smoke-screen obscuring 
his target, to conceive of the effects 
upon his perceptions, his judgment, 
and his skill. The vast difference be- 
tween r-fle fire on the target range and 
in batte has often been pointed out, 
and simalar differences can be expected 
with all weapons. 

War is a business in which fatigue, 
excitement, fear, lack of accurate in- 
formation, and consequently at least 
minor klundering, are normal. Calcu- 
lations nade in the quiet of peace bear 
no close relation to realizations under 
war couditions, for the latter cannot 
be accurately simulated. 
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ÅDOPTION or New INVENTIONS 


a The alarmist also has the habit of 
seizing upon the principle of a new 
weapon and exaggerating its potenti- 
alities by neglecting the practical dif- 
ficulties of the weapon’s introduction, 
perfection, and supply. The mere m- 
vention of a weapon means nothing. 
The gases used in the World War were 
gases which had been known for years, 
or adaptations thereof. The forerun- 
ner of the machine gun was a disad- 
vantage rather than a help to the 
French in 1870. Practical breech- 
loading rifles were produced as early 
as the eighteenth century, but such 
rifles were not generally adopted until 
after the American Civil War and the 
Prussian successes of 1864 and 1866. 

This lag is only in part due to the 
sheer military conservatism which has 
been so much reprobated. Tests and 
improvements must necessarily be 
made before a nation can safely stake 
its security or success upon an innova- 
tion; money must be found to equip 
whole armies; and the principles of ef- 
fective use must be long studied, care- 
fully formulated, and transformed into 
human skill by training. 

A weapon adopted prematurely may 
be a serious handicap to the innovator. 
The United States Navy suffered for 
years from a plethora of ineffectual 
types of submarines and a lack of 
modern types, because of undue early 
enthusiasm. It was the obsolete sub- 
marines that bropght German subma- 
rine warfare into disrepute. The more 
recent cruising submarines operated on 
the high seas in the same manner as 
surface cruisers, capturing ships by 
threat of gunfire, boarding, taking off 
stores, and sinking the vessels only 
after crew and passengers had been 
placed in safety; but the character 
commonly attributed to German sub- 
marine warfare as a whole was lent by 
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those older, small-radius craft which, 
unable to carry more than a few tor- 
pedoes or zo venture far from shore, 
could not give warning without serious 
danger of being sunk by coastal anti- 
submarine craft. The majority of 
German submarines operated as sur- 
face cruisers, not because it was more 
humane to do so, but because it was 
far more economical and effective in a 
military sense. 

In estimating the probable effect of 
recent invention upon a future war, 
one must steer a close-hauled course 
between the Scylla of unbridled fan- 
tasy and tke Charybdis of utterly un- 
imaginative conservatism thinking by 
habit in terms of the past only. 
Death-dealing rays, gases with myste- 
rious properties, and similar Sunday- 
supplement devices may be dismissed 
from presert consideration. The most 
useless weapon in the panoply of war 
is one which exists only in the imagi- 
nation. Even though it be a possibil- 
ity, there is a long road, sown with 
practical difficulties of the greatest va- 
riety, between the actual invention 
and general, fully effective use. The 
art of war changes with excruciating 
slowness, and all history supports the 
assumption that the next war will be 
ushered in without any dramatic sur- 
prises so far as the use of revolutionary 
new weapons is concerned. 

Somewhat the same is true of the 
weapons recently introduced whose 
potentialities are under development. 
It 1s possible that the new weapons 
tested during the latter part of the 
World War may be used to a far 
greater extent and far more boldly 
than before, and with decisive results. 
At no time since the eighteenth cen- 
tury have soldiers been more studious 
or more intellectually alert and keen in 
their perceptions. Not only new in- 
ventions but also new ideas are being 
tested continually. We may look with 
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some confidence to seeing airera-t and 
mechanized forces used on a fairly 
comprehensive scale and perkaps with 
new methods. The nightmares which 
bloom in the minds of those with 
H. G. Wells imaginations, however, are 
far from the bounds of probabilicy. 


Aérrat BOMBARDMENT 


Take, for example, the uneasy 
dreams of airplane swarms blasting 
and gassing the population centers of 
a hostile nation into charnel houses— 
a fanciful scheme of war of which 
General Douhet of the Itelian Air 
Force is perhaps the leading exponent. 
As General Bishop has recentlz pointed 
out in the New York Times, t i3 very 
dubious whether even a numerous alr- 
plane fleet could do any very extensive 
damage—for all the fuss and noise, 
probably less than that which could be 
done by a few large-caliber guns. In 
its bombing activities the airplane is, 
indeed, only a form of long-range artil- 
lery, which may have a great psycho- 
logical effect, but which in comparison 
to ordinary artillery is highl? vulner- 
able and incapable of delivering con- 
tinuous fire or operating with the same 
economy. An equal number of large- 
caliber guns could deliver a sirniler ton- 
nage of explosives in the time zaken for 
a bombing expedition. Mamy cities, 
however, have lived through vigorous 
kombardments. Big Bertha had a far 
greater effect on Paris than all the 
German air raids, and even then the 
reople paid little attention. La Vie 
Parisienne found a new topic for some 
spicy jokes about what happened in 
certain ménages when the shells fell or 
kecause the city was darkened, kut life 
went on just the same, with minor an- 
noyances and a few extra casralzies. 

Certain it is that aérial bombard- 
ment would be of little effezt unless 
carried out on a huge scale, and the 
size of aérial fleets depends apon the 
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ability >f a nation to build and main- 
tain them. Herein lies the first obsta- 
cle—to procure the funds. To insure 
a decis.ve superiority would cost so 
much money that enough could be se- 
cured only at the expense of the land 
and sea forces, as General Douhet has 
confessed, and no nation at the pres- 
ent stege of our experience would 
really dare to put all its eggs into this 
one baszet. 

The -ong-range bombing swarms of 
the nigatmares actually do not exist; 
the necessary supply of bombs is not 
availabe; and even if such an armada 
were prepared, there would be the 
problem of the deterioration of planes 
in peace-time storage and of replacing 
planes at the rate of 25 to 30 per cent 
a month in time of war. It would take 
a gigantic national effort on the part 
of the greatest industrial nation over 
a long period of time to achieve any 
very important direct results via the 
air. Msanwhile, the land forces, locked 
in comtat, would require the aid of the 
air forces, and the contest for aérial 
supremacy over the armies would eat 
up places almost as fast as they could 
be marufactured; yet neither nation 
could afford to withdraw its planes 
from that contest in any great num- 
bers. Out of some four thousand 
planes at her disposal in 1918, Ger- 
many spared only thirty-three for her 
greates; raid on London. 

Efforts at long-range bombing would 
have to be restricted to vital points, 
which would be precisely those best 
defended by anti-aircraft installations 
and pursuit planes. The initial cost en- 
tailed end the losses sustained would 
almost certainly outweigh the damage 
that mizht be done, particularly as this 
could be quickly repaired in all but 
the most exceptional cases. The only 
practical persistent gas that could be 
used is mustard gas, and to escape its 
effects the population need only go 
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indoors and close the buildings while 
anti-gas squads in gas-proof clothing 
sprinkled the affected areas with chlo- 
ride of lime. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the airplane offers as great a 
threat of immensely increased destruc- 
tiveness as did the bow when it re- 
placed the spear. 


Tue Cost or War 


The element of cost is one which the 
alarmists persistently leave out of con- 
sideration; yet it looms tremendously 
large in the actuality of war. Thus, a 
nation deficient in industrial resources 
may appear to be at a decided dis- 
advantage, but it may find its com- 
pensation in the cost to the enemy of 
maintaining an army in its territo- 
ries. It cost an incredible sum per ton 
to supply the small “Dunsterforce” 
operating through Persia after the 
Armistice. 

As communications become primi- 
tive and as natural obstacles increase, 
to that degree an army may be said 
to march back into the past. It may 
have to give up its advantage in weap- 
ons. In jungle fighting, not only big 
guns but even the repeating rifle may 
be relatively useless, and it is often 
prescribed that the decision be sought 
with the bayonet alone. 

A large-scale invasion of Russia at 
the present day would be faced with 
about the same difficulties of transport 
and movement that long hindered the 
Union conquest of the Confederacy. 
To obtain a speedy decision against 
the redoubtable but wary enemy, the 
invader would have to sacrifice refine- 
ments to fundamentals, and at the end 
would probably be carrying on an in- 
fantry and cavalry warfare not un- 
similar to that of our Civil War or 
even the Moscow campaign. The cost 
of bringing to bear the whole arsenal 
of modern armaments in the depths of 
Russia would be stupendous and pro- 
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hibitive even for a nation as close as 
Germany, for it would almost involve 
bringing the theater of operations up 
to the Western level of material devel- 
opment. Cost, it should be said, does 
not mean money value alone, but in- 
cludes the effect of the practical handi- 
caps which it takes money and time to 
overcome. 


BACTERIAL WARFARE 


Two popular bogeys of late years, 
besides the airplane, have been bacte- 
rial and chemical warfare. Upon both, 
the wildest statements have been prop- 
agated in the manner of rumors, with 
exaggeration many fold at each step in 
transmission. Every calm and com- 
petent examination of the possibilities 
in bacterial warfare has shown it to 


_ be generally impracticable, for a vari- 


ety of patent enough reasons. There 
are great difficulties of transmission. 
Then, most of the great classes of dis- 
eases are edequately guarded against 
by the ordinary sanitary and medical 
precautions or control measures of civil 
and military hfe. Epidemic diseases, 
if successfully started, would almost 
certainly back-fire. The most suitable 
disease which it has been possible to 
advance, anthrax, could be used only 
to infect a territory hopelessly aban- 
doned by an absolutely desperate 
enemy, and would be a means of 
wreaking hate more than effecting any 
military purpose which could not be 
better effezted otherwise. The dread 
toxins one hears about would certainly 
not be worth the trouble of their prep- 
aration and use, for the difficulty of 
getting them into human beings would 
be far greater than with equally lethal 
doses of flying lead.t 


1 On this whole subject see the authoritative 
article by Major Leon A. Fox, of the United 
States Army Medical Corps, “Bacterial War- 
fare,” The infantry Journal, Jan~Feb. 1933, 
pp. 14-22, 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Gas, one of the most humar = weap- 
ons ever developed, in the z-nse of 
being little destructive, insteaz of þe- 
ing an unexampled scourge iw future 
war, will offer possibilities of reducing 
the destructiveness of war i2 very 
nctable degree. As a means Df pro- 
ducing casualties, gas is a very poor 
weapon. Its particular value lies in 
its great. power to produce the Psycho- 
logical effects sought in war, re=irdless 
of its limited power of actual injury. 
Its proper normal use will be Pr psy- 
chological effect or for delayerg the 
enemy, not for killing. 

Properly used, gas has enormous po- 
tentialities for discouraging ard hin- 
dering aggression, for taking tke “ war 
psychology” out of the attacksr. and 
for putting a damper on read_iess to 
go to war. The most ferocicas ani- 
mals hardly care to pursue ar altack 
upon a skunk, because of his similar 
defense, although he is helpless to in- 
flict any serious injury uponth=m. It 
may confidently -be said that al. the 
efforts to outlaw or limit war be iater- 
national agreement, propagan-a, and 
sinilar measures, can never be a hun- 
dradth part as effective as tł- most 
exzensive possible use of gas, ech na- 
tian, large and small, imitat ag the 
skunk. Though it cannot stog = de- 
termined attacking nation, it = admi- 
rably designed to cool it off and create 
a state of mind and a situatior favor- 
able to negotiation, conciliatioz, arbi- 
tration, and so forth. 

Though thus offering great  dvan- 
tages to the defense, gas is œ ttle 
value to the attack; for in order to 
benefit very materially, the altacker 
would ordinarily have to move 1p and 
suffer from his own gas along vr tk the 
enemy. No better means ccald be 
conceived for taking the “fun” out of 
war. 
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MECHANIZED FORCES 


A salctary effect is almost certain to 
follow, also, from present tendencies 
toward zhe setting up of mechanized 
forces. These are immensely powerful 
—the present British tank brigade 
wielded by only 650 men has the fire 
power of an infantry division of 20,000 
soldiers. The cost of providing, main- 
taining, replacing, and continually 
modernizing the machinery is so high, 
however (compare modern navies), 
that very large forces are hardly prac- 
ticable. 

Furth2rmore, the effective and eco- 
nomical use of the machines requires 
highly tzained professional specialists 
that are also very costly to provide 
and maintain in any numbers. Mech- 
anization, therefore, means a tendency 
toward reliance upon a small but 
highly efficient professional army with 
a militia in second line for purely auxil- 
lary service. Professional armies are 
so brittk, just because highly tem- 
pered, aad so difficult to replace as 
wasted in war, that their use has al- 
ways meant a policy of extreme cau- 
tion. No nation can afford to waste 
such a force in unnecessary fighting; so 
that careful jockeying for position 
and delieate fencing, rather than the 
blind btll-rush, are likely to mark 
the opening of a war with such 
forces. The militia on both sides, 
meanwhile, can consolidate the na- 
tion’s reserve defenses to a point where 
the proszects for the attack become 
discouraging. 

Such eonditions of war would be 
very favorable to compromise settle- 
ment by regotiation, particularly after 
the professional armies had hamstrung 
each other in combat; for the militia, 
while trained enough to be very pow- 
erful in tre defense of positions, would 
long be very weak in its power for 
attack. 
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INCOMPETENCE IN THE WoRrLD War 


It is no more possible, therefore, to 
` maintain with certainty that modern 
war techniques will be particularly un- 
favorable to the preservation or the 
restoration of peace than that they 
will increase the destructiveness of 
war. The incidence of war is deter- 
_ mined by factors other than weapons, 
as is clearly shown by the World War. 
The statesmen of Europe before the 
war knew little and cared less about 
the nature of war, and were so abys- 
mally ignorant of military technique in 
its more profound aspects that they 
were really completely incompetent to 
handle the forces with which they were 
working, and were helpless when it 
came to weighing the quality of ad- 
vice given them by their military ex- 


perts. They either hesitated to accept 


or dared not reject their counsels. 

On the other hand, the military was 
hopelessly out of touch with the intel- 
lectual and even the scientific develop- 
ments of its day, and thought only of 
reviving “Napoleonic” warfare, which 
it conceived in a manner that Napo- 
leon would have been the first to 
ridicule, and which, due to technical 
development in the art of war, was in 
any case as hopeless an anachronism 
as the tactics of the Roman legions. 
The few real students of war—Bloch, 
Colin, Repington, Boulger, and others 
—were prophetic in their insight, but 
they suffered the fate of Cassandra. 

Thus the full potentialities in the 
machine gun and the airplane were al- 
most utterly unappreciated, although 
the machine gun at least had given 
quite sufficient demonstrations of its 
capacity on the battlefields of Man- 
churia. Above all, there was general 
failure to appreciate the revolutionary 
possibilities in mechanical transporta- 
tion away from railroads, which of- 
fered the only solution to the impasse 
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created by the railroads’ ability to put 
such huge masses into the field that 
they were nelpless to maneuver. 

It was not the new instrumentalities 
available that lent character to the 
World Wax, but the stupidity of cur- 
rent military policy and the intellec- 
tual poverty of the high commands.: 
Nurtured on a perverted Clausewitzian 
doctrine, the generals had one sover- 
elgn remedy, that was no remedy at 
all—the attack for itself alone. Only 
the Germans showed much tendency 
to resort to real strategy, and that 
tendency reduced itself to an ineffec- 
tual strategy of limited objectives and 
thrifty safeguarding of weak points 
rather than of “grand plans” for in- 
tegral but flexible action to decide the 
whole war. The one really “grand 
plan” of the century, that of Von 
Schlieffen, was stultified in a way that 
would have been a discredit to the 
merest amateur. 

The conceptions of the military lead- 
ers broke down almost completely 
upon contact with the realities of war, 
and in their intellectual bankruptcy 
they did little more than “ fiddle” help- 
lessly during the rest of the conflict, 
killing off millions to keep the people 
at home convinced they were doing 
something. Everything except brains 
was used in the effort to break the 
deadlock of position warfare. All the 
obvious variations of outworn methods 
were tried and then tried again; but 
as the cause of their difficulties quite 
escaped the grasp of men who thought 
in terms of a hundred years before, 
the obvious remedies likewise escaped 
them. 

Tf, however, these generals were al- 
lowed to butcher men wholesale to give 
history an unexampled demonstration 
of the consequences of human incom- 
petence, it is because the political lead- 
ers did not know enough about the 
use of armies and navies to pull these 
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ceadly generals out of the box. Al- 
most any outstanding civilizo 2xecu- 
tive might have done better in com- 
mand. Instead, asa mere medium for 
the transmission of the pressure of 
public feeling, the politica. l=aders 
aften hounded the generals m to re- 
treating their inept performanzesindef- 
initely, as though they were ranning a 
popular play on Broadway. 
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In tke end, it is the so-called states- 
men. that sow the seed and drive'the 
harvesting of whatever crop is reaped 
in war. Whatever the weapons of war, 
nations get just about the sort of war 
their leaders provide for them. Mars 
is an azreeable god, furnishing what- 
ever 1s asked for; and it would be well 
if we ceased blaming him for what we 
get, and blame our own follies. 
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FOREWORD 


Aut of the following papers except one were read at the Santa 
Barbara meeting of thz Factfic Southwes: Academy held April 7, 
1934, and are devoted =o aspects of the urgent problem of Crime 
and Delinquency. 

At the May meeting of zhe Academy hed at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, the discussions centered on Froblems of Metropolitan 
Government, a timely -heme in view of tke studies being made by 
the Committee on Governmental Simplifcation under authoriza- 
tion of the Los Angele: County Board of Supervisors. The paper 
on Subsistence Homes-zai1s seems to be of such general interest 
as to warrant its incluston for the benefit of a wider audience. 

The members of the ?acific Southwest Academy are grateful to 
the publishers of Tar 1»wats for the co€peration which makes it 
possible to give these pepers a wider reading and to bring them to 
the attention of all th2 members of the American Academy of 


Political and Social Sci=nce. 
RussELL M. Story 


The Bill of Rights and Criminal Law Enforcement 
By J. A. C. GRANT 


OME years ago William Howard 
Taft stated that if an unbiased 
expert were to rewrite our Federal and 
state constitutions so as to protect the 
legitimate rights of the individual and 
at the same time care for the rights of 
society, he would omit many of the 
Immunities and privileges now guar- 
anteed by them to persons accused of 
crime. It was his belief that many of 
these guarantees had been expanded 
by judicial interpretation far beyond 
their original scope and had become 
serious impediments to law enforce- 
ment.t 
Concurrently with this expansion, 
another and opposite line of develop- 
ment has been in progress. These 
provisions were copied, of course, from 
the English common law. Conse- 
quently they made no provision for 
our federal form of government, in 
which two governments, “independ- 
ent of each other, and supreme within 
their respective spheres,” ? exert direct 
authority over the same citizens and 
over the same territory, and even on 
occasion over the same subject mat- 
ter. The impact of this central fea- 
ture of our governmental system upon 
the guarantees against compulsory 
self-incrimination, illegal search and 
seizure, and successive prosecution 
for a single wrongful act, has presented 
new problems which today threaten 
the very existence, as effective princi- 
*“The Administration of Criminal Law” 
(1905) 15 Yale Law Journal 1, 15. 
? Tarble’s Case, 13 Wallace 397, 406 (1871). 
*See Grant, “The Lanza Rule of Successive 
Prosecutions” (1932) 32 Columbia Law Re- 
view 1809, 1312 et seq. Cf. also the author’s 


article, “The Nature and Scope of Concurrent 
Power,” Columbia Law Review, June 1934. 
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ples, of these constitutional guaran- 
tees. 

I propose to discuss this subject 
from both of these points of view, 
limiting the discussion, however, to 
the three fields mentioned above. 


SELF-[NCRIMINATION 


The Fifth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution provides that “no 
person shall . . . be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself.” Similar provisions are found 
in virtually all our state constitutions.* 
How broad a scope was intended to 
be given to this particular guarantee, 
it is impossible to say with any degree 
of accuracy. The late Chief Justice 
Taft was of opinion that it related 
solely to 


a system of torture which did prevail in 
the time of the early English kings, and 

. was intended to denounce, not the 
mere calling of a defendant to testify and 
inviting him by questions to do so, but the 
actual compulsion of evidence by physical 
means.° 


Greenleaf, in his leading work on evi- 
dence, allowed it, on “history and 
principle,” a much broader scope, al- 
though he restricted it to 


the process cf testifying by word of mouth 
or in writing; Le. the process of disclosure 
by utterance. It has no application to 
such physical evidential circumstances as 
may exist on the witness’s body or about 
his person.§ 


í See Grant, “Self-Incrimination in the Mod- 
ern American Law” (1981) 5 Temple Law 
Quarterly 368, 371. 

5 Op. cit. supra note 1, at 9. 

°1 Evidence (16th ed. 1899) s. 469 e. 
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But whatever the sound rul: may be, 
its scope has been expanded by many 
courts to what appeared to zhase au- 
thorities, and appears to tke present 
speaker, absurd and indefez sible ex- 
tremes. A few cases, typcal of all 
too many others, must serv= to illus- 
trate this. point. 

If a crime has been comsni-ted in 
connection with an altercation in 
which knives or daggers were used, we 
would no doubt all agree that no step 
would be more pertinent to the identi- 
fication of the guilty party than an 
2xamination of the body cf the ac- 
cused to detect wounds or seers. This 
would be even more pertineat where 
the state found itself in posession of 
an article of clothing wor: by the 
zuilty party at the scene of 72e crime. 
To the layman, correspondirs rents in 
the coat or shirt and scars or the body 
would seem to be the ver; best of 
oroof, and consequently evidence 
which the law should welezme with 
open arms. Many courts, tz ke sure, 
would accept it. Others-——neluding 
apparently those of our cwy state 
‘California]’—would not de so. In- 
deed, many courts would nat only re- 
Zuse the prosecution the rigat to in- 
troduce evidence resulting frcm the 
axamination of the body ci the ac- 
cused, but would even protect zhe de- 
jendant in his refusal to so much as 
try on the shirt to see whether or not 
it would fit him.’ Similarly ke may 
refuse to try on a shoe fouzd at the 
scene of the crime, to fit his Font to a 
“ootprint, or even to make a footprint 
to be used in comparing the print 
7ound at the scene of the cme with 
ais own.? 

*See People v. Goldenson, 76 Ca.. $28, 347, 
19 Pac. 161, 170 (1888); People v Aiken, 25 
Zal. App. 373, 143 Pac. 795 (19140. And see 
she cases discussed in the article cited supra 
r10te 4, at 879. 


8 See the same article, at 377. 
? Ibid. at 383. 
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Appropriate evidence inadmissible 


Gne of the most bitterly contested 
points has been the right to subject one 
who is accused of rape to an examination 
to see if he is afflicted with a particular 
venerezl disease. Although the appropri- 
ateness of such evidence is clear, its admis- 
sibility under the present state of the 
decisions, would seem to be extremely 
doubtfal. Perhaps the leading case is 
State y. Height,?° a 1902 Towa decision, in 
which the testimony of the physicians 
who hed made a compulsory examination 
of the eccused for the prosecuting attorney 
was rued inadmissible. To the same ef- 
fect ar2 State v. Newcomb, People v. 
Aiken P (a California decision), and Bethel 
v. Statz, although in each case the ex- 
aminat on was conducted out of court, and 
even before the opening of the trial... . 
A more satisfactory attitude is to be seen 
in the recent case of Garcia v. State,14 
where, stating that the “tendency of the 
more recent authority is to restrict the 
constitutional privilege to testimonial 
utterances,” the Arizona Supreme Court 
intimated that such evidence would be ad- 
missible. Still, this was merely a dictum, 
as the zourt held that the defendant had 
consented to the examination; and ‘unfor- 
tunately the “tendency” upon which it 
apparently rested would appear to exist 
largely in the learned judges’ minds.15 


There are even cases—although 
none cf them are in California—going 
so far as to set aside convictions be- 
cause the defendant had been required 
to stand in full view of the jury. 
Thus ve find the North Carolina court 
stating: 

Upor what reason can he be made to 
exhibit himself to the jury for the purpose 
of affording testimony necessary to convict 


2117 Ta. 650, 91 N.W. 935, followed in 
Wragg 7. Griffin, 185 Ia. 243, 170 N.W. 400 
(1919). 

2.990 Mo. 54, 119 S.W\405 (1909). 

€ Supa note 7. 

- 3778 Ark. 277, 10 S.W. (2d) 370 (1928). 

435 Łriz. 35, 274 Pac. 166 (1929). 

© Grant, op. cit. supra note 4, at 380-382. 
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him of a crime? . . . The attorney general 
says, that the defendant is required by law 
to be present at the trial, and that the jury 
must necessarily see him, and that, there- 
fore, it cannot be a violation of his rights 
for the state to compel him to offer himself 
for the inspection of a jury. Admitting 
that the state has a right to compel his 
presence at the trial, it does not follow that 
he is bound to stand or sit within view of 
the jury.16 


Such rulings, I realize, seem almost un- 
believable; but the reports speak for 
themselves. 


Uncertainty a great handicap 


As serious as these rulings—and 
their seriousness is evident—is the un- 
certainty which still surrounds this 
subject even after generations of litiga- 
tion; and uncertainty, it must be re- 
membered, is a much greater handicap 
to the prosecution than to the defense. 
In summarizing the situation on a 
previous occasion, I wrote: 


It is apparent that any attempt to rec- 
oncile the decisions, or to point out ma- 
jority and minority views as to any 
particular kind of evidence, must be value- 
less. The reason is evident. There are 
five very distinct theories, and any num- 
ber of variations of each, as to the scope 
of the immunity. The frequent failure on 
the part of the courts to recognize this, and 
instead to treat such class of cases as if it 
were in a closed compartment, only adds 
chaos to hopeless confusion. Thus there 
is what I have termed the historical rule, 
holding that the immunity only applies to 
the spoken or written word, in no case be- 
ing applicable to the discovery of physical 
facts or “real” evidence. This rule is fol- 
lowed by a plurality of the courts which 
have spoken on the subject. At the other 
extreme is the view that the body of the 
accused is Immune from so much as being 


1 State v. Jacobs, 50 N. C. 259, 260 (1858). 
For similar holdings see Williams v. State, 98 
Ala. 52, 13 So. 333 (1893); Wells v. State, 20 
Ala. App. 240, 101 So. 624 (1924); Ea parte 
State, 211 Ala. 616, 101 So. 626 (1924). 
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looked at, although obviously no court can 
carry this rule to its logical limit and hold 
it applicable out of court as well as in the 
presence of the jury. In between is the 
rule—apparently followed in California 1% 
—that only so much of a defendant’s body 
as is usually covered by his ordinary cloth- 
ing is immune from inspection. The fourth 
rule, which may be used as a qualification 
to any of the other three, is that the de- 
fendant cannot be required to do any 
affirmative act, but may remain passive as 
well as silent. In addition, any one of 
these may be qualified by the rule that the 
immunity is not applicable to what takes 
place out of court, or even during a pre- 
liminary examination or a coroner’s in- 
quest. 

The social injustice and artificiality of 
many of these rules are evident the mo- 
ment that one considers the defense of in- 
sanity, difficulties which most courts solve 
by ignoring their decisions. Thus the 
West Virginia court states that whereas 
“ordinarily the result of a physical ex- 
amination made without consent of the 
accused is rot admissible in evidence,” 
still “where the defense of insanity is 
made, evidence of the facts disclosed by a 
physical and mental examination of the 
accused by physicians, either prior to or 
during the trial, with or without his con- 
sent, does not violate the constitutional 
privilege.” 18 Even the supreme court of 
Utah, perhaps the most hidebound of all, 
permits the tse of such evidence upon the 
theory that “it certainly would be strange 
doctrine to permit one charged with a pub- 
lic offense to put in issue his want of mental 
capacity to commit the offense, and in 
order to makz his plea of want of capacity 
invulnerable prevent all inquiry into his 
mental state or condition.” 19 It is sub- 


1 People v. Goldenson, supra note 7. 

18 State v. Coleman, 96 W. Va. 544, 549, 123 
S.E. 580, 582 (1924). In State v. Genna, 163 
La. 702, 714, 112 So. 655, 660 (1927), such evi- 
dence was sustained with the court rejoinder 
that “he was looked at and spoken to; but even 
a cat may look at a queen.” Queere, are only 
queens of doubtful mental capacity subject to 
feline examination? 

19 State v. Cerar, 60 Utah 208, 220, 207 Pac. 
597, 602 (1922). 
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mitted that just as “strange doc-rine” is to 
be seen in many of the cases discussed 
above, and that if the insanity >nle is cor- 
rect, many of them are wrong. The first 
definite holding to the effect tha:. tke same 
rule must apply in insanity case: as in oth- 
ers appears not to have been rmce until 
1930,20 but it is not inconceivacie that it 
may soon develop a following. The ludi- 
crous situation that will thereby Ee created 
is evident.?1 


SEARCH AND SEIZUR 


Turning to the law of serch and 
seizure, we find a somewha. parallel 
situation. The Constitutio1 merely 
provides that the people shai “be se- 
cure in their persons, houses papers, 
and effects, against unrzasonable 
searches and seizures.”?? Jt neither 
defines “unreasonable” nor sets out 
the consequences which are io follow 
such a search. The Supretre Court 
has held, however, that an ocer vio- 
lating this provision may be sued by 
the injured party for damzges and 
that the evidence may not be used 
against him in a criminal casz.** The 
latter was a purely gratuitous addi- 
tion to the common law ruls, which 
asked only one question: Is the evi- 
dence pertinent to this case?** Al- 
though adopted in the face of 
outspoken opposition by sich out- 
standing jurists as Cardczo and 


2% People v. Lamey, 103 Cal. A>). 66, 283 
Pac. 848 (1930). Hearing was den.ec by the 
supreme court. 

2 Grant, op. cit. supra note 4, at. 385-387. 

2 Fourth Amendment. Similar provisions 
are to be found in most state constitutions. 

* Boyd v. United States, 116 U.S 315, 6 Sup. 
Ct. 524 (1886): Weeks v. United stctes, 232 
3J. S. 383, 34 Sup. Ct. $41 (1914). Of. Adams 
v. New York, 192 U. S. 585, 24 Srp. Ct. 372 
(1904). 

*4See the opinion of Cardozo, C J., in Peo- 
ale v. Defore, 242 N. Y. 13, 150 N. E. 585 
(1926). This rule is still followed m England 
and in Canada. See the opinion cf the Privy 
Council in R. v. Nat Bell Liquors, Inz. [1922] 
2 A.C. 128, 165-166. 
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Pound ? this rule is now deeply em- 
beddec in our Federal jurisprudence 
and is finding rapid acceptance in the 
state courts,** although California has 
continued to reject it.?? 

Aside from the fact that this new 
rule further complicates the trial of 
criminal cases by introducing collat- 
eral issues,*® it would be of very little 
consequence so far as our subject is 
concerned, were it not that in certain 
fields the Court has gone so far as to 
hold that any seizure is an unreason- 
able ome where the articles seized are 
sought by the Government “solely for 
use as evidence.” The resulting situa- 
tion is beautifully illustrated by the 
recent case of United States v. Lef- 
kounta??? 


Seized papers immune from use 


Lefkowitz and Paris were successful 
New York City bootleggers. They 
were captured in their office at 1547 
Broadway by Federal prohibition 
agents who were armed with a war- 
rant fcr their arrest. As the warrant 
was admittedly valid, the arrests were 
undoubtedly legal. The agents, how- 
ever, s2ized the contents of two desks, 
both of which were unlocked, and of 
the waste paper basket. Upon ex- 
amination they found that these in- 
cluded order slips for imtoxicating 
liquors, customers’ lists, and a num- 
ber of envelopes addressed 
to various persons ..., some of which 
contained undated letters bearing the type- 

See People v. Defore, loc. cit. 

z8 See, among many, Hart v. State, 89 Fla. 
202, 102 So. 633 (1925); Roberts v. Common- 
wealth, 198 Ky. 838, 250 S.W. 115 (1923); 
Gore v. State, 24 Okla. Cr. 394, 401, 218 Pac. 
545 (1933). 

7 People v. Swaile, 12 Cal. App. 12, 196, 107 
Pac. 184 (1909); People v. Mayen, 188 Cal. 
937, 20£ Pac. 435 (1922); People v. Guido, 93 
Cal. Apo. 478, 269 Pac. 670 (1928). 

8 See Emite v. United States, 15 F. (2d) 623 


(1926) ‘or a case in point. 
985 U. S. 452, 52 Sup. Ct. 420 (1932). 
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written signature of “William Salmon,” to 
the effect that he had made his yearly 
change of name from “Henry Miller” to 
“William Salmon,” and that he had re- 
ceived a new stock of merchandise that 
was for sale.®° 


In holding that none of this evi- 
dence could be used, the Supreme 
Court pointed out that the officers 
were not armed with a search warrant, 
and that the law should guard against 
“reliance upon the caution and sagac- 
ity of petty officers while acting under 
the excitement that attends the cap- 
ture of persons accused of crime.” *4 


It added, however—and this is the. 


important statement: 


Respondents’ papers were wanted by 
the officers solely for use as evidence of 
crime of which respondents were accused 
or suspected. They could not lawfully be 
searched for and taken, even under a 
search warrant issued upon ample evidence 
and precisely describing such things and 
disclosing exactly where they were.?? 


In other words, such papers are 
completely immune from use as evi- 
dence unless voluntarily surrendered. 

This doctrine was not new, having 
been applied a decade earlier in a mail 
fraud case. Certain papers had been 
seized, pursuant to a search warrant, 
in the defendant’s office. In ordering 
the evidence suppressed and the 
papers returned to their owner, the 
Court wrote: 


Although search warrants have thus 
been used in many cases ever since the 
adoption of the Constitution, . . . never- 
theless it is clear that . . . they may not 
be used as a means of gaining access to a 
man’s house or office and papers solely for 
the purpose of making search to secure evi- 
dence to be used against him in a criminal 
or penal proceeding, but that they may be 
resorted to only when a primary right to 


Ibid. at 459, 52 Sup. Ct. at 421. 
= Ibid. at 464, 52 Sup. Ct. at 423. 
2 Ibid. 
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such search and seizure may be found in 


the interests which the public or the com- 


plainant may have in the property to be 
seized, or in the right to the possession of 
it, or when a valid exercise of the police 
power renders possession of the property 
by the accused unlawful.33 


Consequently the question: “Are 
papers of no pecuniary value but 
possessing evidential value against 
persons presently suspected and sub- 
sequently indicted ..., when taken 
under search warrant ... , from the 
house or office of the person so sus- 
pected,—seized and taken in violation 
of the Fourth Amendment?” was an- 
swered in the affirmative. The Court 
stated: 


The Government could desire its posses- 
sion only to use it as evidence against the 
defendant and to search for and seize it for 
such purpose was unlawful. . . . It is im- 
possible to say, on the record before us, 
that the Government had any mterest in it 
other than as evidence against the accused, 
and therefore as to all three papers the 
answer to the question must be in the af- 
firmative.®4 


These decisions assist one in under- 
standing the tremendous difficulties 
which the Government faces in mail 
fraud cases. They also explain why 
many bootleggers and racketeers have 
made a practice of hiring attorneys as 
their bookkeepers, their principal task 
being to keep the records in such shape 
that they will be under the protecting 
wing of the Fourth Amendment. 
Such was the case with Roy Olmstead, 
Seattle million-a-year bootlegger, who 
conducted a thriving business in defi- 
ance of the Federal authorities until 
they were finally driven to avail them- 
selves of a technical loophole in the 
law, althouzh in doing so they violated. 


8 Gouled v. United States, 255 U. S. 298, 309, 
41 Sup. Ct. 261, 265 (1921). 
u Ibid. at 399-310, 311, 41 Sup. Ct. at 265. 
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the criminal laws of the State of Wash- 
mgton.*> In short, the Corstitution 
icself helped to substantiate the doc- 
trine that “it takes a crook to catch a 
crook.” | 

Time does not allow a detziled con- 
sideration of the guarantee against a 
sscond jeopardy for the sam= offense. 
Fortunately this phase of our question 
may be passed over, as the difficulties 
which have arisen are less serious and 
are more often statutory tham consti- 
tutional.36 


. FEDERALISM 37 


Turning to the second phase of our 
subject, we find that a doctrine grow- 
ing out of our federal system provides 
an easy means of completely evading 
guarantees. From the angle of crimi- 
nal law enforcement, our szat2 and 
Federal Governments are regarded as 
entirely foreign to each other. Con- 
s2quently the fact that evicence de- 


5 Olmstead v. United States, 277 U. S. 438, 
43 Sup. Ct. 564 (1928), commonly referred to 
as the wire-tapping case. 

" Such instances as that referred to ir Kava- 
naugh, The Criminal and His Alles (1927) 
157, where a defendant convictec o° man- 
slaughter went scot-free because the appellate 
court concluded that if a crime had been ¢com- 
mitted it was first-degree murder, are impos- 
sible in most jurisdictions today. See Trono 
v. United States, 199 U. S. 521, 26 Sap. Ct. 121 
(1905). A large portion of what dificulties 
remain might be eliminated by givir g tae gov- 
exnment the same right to appeal as is now 
enjoyed by the deféndant. Such statutes might 
well be held constitutional. See the opinion of 
Eolmes, J., in Kepner v. United States, 195 U.S. 
190, 134, 24 Sup. Ct. 797, 806 (19042. Such a 
rule is in force today in Connecticut and in 
Canada. State v. Lee, 65 Conn. 235 (1894); 
Pitre v. R., Can. L.R. [1988] Sup. Ct. Eep. 69, 
adplying Conn. Gen. Stat. (1930) s. 6494; Can. 
Cr. Code, Part 19, s. 1025. 

T A field study of this phase of tae problem 
was made possible by a fellowship grant from 
the Social Science Research Council, wich the 
writer gladly acknowledges. This -tucy took 
me through some twenty states of -he United 
States, the District of Columbia, ard parts of 
Canada. 
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manded by the Federal authorities 
would suffice to convict the witness of 
acrimev.the state, or vice vèrsa, Is of nó 
legal consequence.** Similarly, mere 
proof that evidence was illegally seized 
by staze officials does not suffice to 
render it madmissible in a Federal 
trial; 3 nor can prosecution under the 
laws of one government be pleaded in 
bar to a state’s prosecution for the 
same offense against the others.*° 
Thus tre theory of our bills of rights 
breaks down whenever the Federal 
and stete governments exercise con- 
current jurisdiction *! in the field: of 
criminal law. An example or two in 
each fiald will suffice to clarify the 
point. 


SeuF-INCRIMINATION 


Whena I was on the staff of a univer- 
sity in fhe Middle West, we had a case 
which was commonly referred to as 
the “boy sheriff” case. The sheriff, 
who wes in his early twenties, and the 
district attorney had formed a part- 
nership in the bootleg business. When 
they were subsequently indicted under 
the National Prohibition Act, the 
sheriff, striking a bargam with the 
prosecution, pleaded guilty and testi- 
fied ageinst his former colleagues, who 
were canvicted. The district attorney 
was given a jail sentence, bit was al- 


8 United States v. Murdock, 284 U. S. 140, 52 
Sup. Ct. 63 (1931). And see Grant, op. cit. 
supra note 4, at 395 et seq. I will discuss this 
question in more detail in an article to appear 
in an eary issue of the Temple Law Quarterly. 

3° Weels v. United States, 232 U. 5. 888, 34 
Sup. Ct. 341 (1914). 

© United States v. Lanza, 260 U. S. 877, 48 
Sup. Ct. 141 (1922); Hebert v. Louisiana, 272 
U. S. 312, 47 Sup. Ct. 103 (1926). And see 
Grant, oz. cit. supra note 3. 

* Of ceurse duplicate laws are necessary to 
validate successive state and Federal prosecu- 
tions. A though they are of assistance in the 
other fields as well, they are by no means neces- 
sary. Se Weeks v. United States, supra note 
39; Unitel States v. Murdock, supra note 38. 
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lowed a few days of freedom in which 
to straighten out his private affairs. 
His principal “affair” was with the 
sheriff, whom he murdered. He was 
immediately suspected and placed 
‘under arrest, and when the Federal 
Government waived its prior claim 
to him, he went to trial in a state 
court. l l 

The prosecution’s case rested pri- 
marily upon fingerprint evidence and 
the fact that the murderer, in pulling 
out a rusty spike which secured a row- 
boat to a post, had torn his hand. The 
defendant refused to allow his hand to 
be unbandaged or his fingerprints to 
be taken. Of course the prosecution 
did both, and found that he was the 
guilty party. They were fairly cer- 
tain that the state supreme court 
would sustain the use of testimony as 
to the torn hand, but were more 
doubtful as to their right to use his 
fingerprints when taken against his 
will. Rather than risk a reversal, 
they simply telegraphed to Washing- 
ton and borrowed his prints from the 
Federal Government. He was con- 
victed. 

Those who are interested in the ex- 
tremes to which this doctrine has been 
carried are referred to United States v. 
Smith,** recently sustained by the 
Federal Supreme Court. Smith had 


“ Under the rule that so much of a defendant’s 

body as is normally exposed when wearing or- 
dinary clothing is not immune from inspection. 
See Thornton v. State, 117 Wis. 338, 344, 93 
N.W. 1107, 1109 (1903). 
' He had been fingerprinted when he joined 
the Army during the war. Such service can be 
given on a much wider scale in the future, as 
a clearing house for fingerprints has been es- 
tablished in the Bureau of Investigation, De- 
partment of Justice. See 44 U. 8. Stat. c. 195, 
330, 342 (1926); New Mexico, Acts of 1929, 
c. 68, s. 1; Keith, “Virginia’s Codperation in 
Finger Printing” (1983) 10 Virginia Municipal 
Review 37. l 

“51 F. (2d) 803 (1931). 

* 989 U. S. 744, 53 Sup. Ct. 82 (1932). 
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joined a Federal prohibition agent in a 
line of illegal conduct. He was in- 
dicted under the Federal law, whereas 
the ‘prohibition agent was indicted 
under a state law. This made it pos- 
sible for the state, by waiving its right 
to prosecute Smith, to force him to 
testify against the agent and still have 
him subject to Federal prosecution. 
The prohibition agent had his case re- 
moved to a Federal court for trial,*® 
where the Federal district attorney 
acted as defense counsel. The latter 
made the most of his opportunity to 
cross-examine Smith, and later suc- 
ceeded in putting him behind the 
bars. 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE 


My contacts with this phase of the 
problem, which are fairly extensive,*’ 
have convinced me that there is a con- 
stant exchange of evidence between 
state and Federal officials. Much of 
this, of course, is entirely bona fide; 
but in mary instances it is for the ex- 
press purpose of rendering illegally 
secured evidence admissible. This is 
well illustrated by McCarty v. Com- 
monwealth,*® in which the Kentucky 
police, “acting under a search warrant 
issued upon an affidavit which is con- 
cededly defective,” 4 searched a gar- 
age immediately behind McCarty’s 
residence and seized a quantity of 
illicitly distilled whisky. This evi- 
dence was turned over to the Federal 
authorities. who instituted proceed- 
ings under the National Prohibition 

“There is nothing unusual in such a pro- 
cedure. See Maryland v. Soper, 270 U, S. 9, 
46 Sup. Ct. 185 (1926); Tennessee v. Davis, 
100 U. S. 257 (1880). Similarly, if Congress 
so desires, offenses against the United States 
may be prosecuted in state tribunals. Houston 
v. Moore, 5 Wheaton 1 (1820); Warren, “ Fed- 
eral Criminal Laws and State Courts” (1925) 
38 Harvard Law Review 545. 

See supra note 37. 


‘200 Ky. 237, 254 S.W. 887 (1928). 
* Ibid. at 238, 254 S.W. at 888. 
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Act. Having thus been deprived of 
the right to suppress the evidence, the 
defendant pleaded guilty. Mot satis- 
fied with the sentence, the staze au- 
thorities then secured a conviction 
under the state law, using ths plea of 
guilty in the Federal court as a vol- 
untary confession. 

A somewhat similar set of ‘aczs was 
involved in a case which was reccunted 
tə me with a degree of braggedocio by 
a Southern prosecutor, except that a 
city, rather than the Nation, filled the 
rôle of the second jurisdiction. It 
seems that a local resident had antag- 
anized the group in control. Without 
a shadow of authority, they caused his 
kome to be searched and fourd a trifle 
aver a pint of whisky. Whan he 
threatened to have this evidence sup- 
pressed and to sue the officers for tres- 
pass, they struck a bargain whereby 
the state charge was dropped end he 
pleaded guilty to illegal possession in 
violation of a municipal ordinance, 
paying a small fine. Six witnesses, 
however, were sent to listen t3 his plea 
cf guilty. When he again tLreatened 
to sue the police, these witnesses were 
used to convict him of a misdemeanor 
under the state law. Doubtless he 
emerged from his six morths’ im- 
prisonment with a deeper sense of his 
responsibility to society ani with a 
firmer conviction that umder the 
American system a man’s house is his 
castle! 


DOUBLE JEOPARDY 


The cases which we discussed in the 
previous section fully illus-rate our 


In many states a municipal prosecution 
cannot be pleaded in bar to a state tral, and 
vice versa. Perhaps the leading cae is Mayor 
v. Allaire, 14 Ala. 400 (1848) And see 
Hughes v. People, 8 Colo. 536, 9 Pac: 50 (1885); 
Foritner v. Duncan, 91 Ky. 171, 175,.15 3.W. 55, 
£6 (1891); State v. Clifford, 45 La. 98C, 13 So. 
281 (1893); Wong v. Astoria, 13 Ore. 538, 11 
Pac. 295 (1886). 
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present doctrine of successive state 
and Federal prosecutions. Indeed, as 
pomtec out above, many states— 
not induding California 5'—have ex- 
panded the doctrine by adding munici- 
pal presecutions as well. Thus we 
find the Alabama court approving, if 
not actually recommending, the prac- 
tice of cities in that state to provide 
that “any person or persons commit- 
ting any offense prohibited by the laws 
of the state” shall be guilty of an 
offense against the city; 5? and even a 
cursory examination of the Alabama 
reports will show the frequency with 
which such double prosecutions are 
underteken. Colonel Amos W. Wood- 
cock, when director of the late Bureau 
of Proaibition, told me that several 
Federa. district court judges of ex- 
tremely “dry” convictions actively 
advisec successive state and Federal 
prosecitions in liquor cases, even to 
the extent of seriously embarrassing 
his department. 

Nor have such double prosecutions 
been used, as the Supreme Court once 
predicted, solely in “instances of pe- 
culiar enormity, or where the public 
safety demands extraordinary rigor.” 
On the contrary, experience has shown 
that they are used principally as “an 
easy way for prosecutors to make a 
record Zor convictions with a minimum 
of effort,” °* and as a means of evading 
the comstitutional guarantees against 
illegal searches and seizures and com- 
pulsory self-incrimination, and that 


See In re Sic, 73 Cal. 142, 14 Pac. 405 
(1887); In re Murphy, 190 Cal. 286, 212 Pac. 30 
(1928). 

© Castzel v. City of Decatur, 215 Ala. 4, 109 
So. 571 £1926). 

3 Fox v. Ohio, 5 Howard 410, 435 (1847). 
Indeed, — have yet to discover a single instance 
in which this weapon was used against a crim- 
inal of tae first magnitude. 

“Pound, “Codperation in Enforcement of 
Law” (1931) 17 American Bar Assaciation 
Journal 3, 14. 
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a 
they “have produced irritation and 
feelings of injustice beyond any good 
they have accomplished.” 55 


CONCLUSIONS 


Viewing the field as a whole, it would 
seem that we are faced with one of the 
most startling paradoxes of the pres- 
ent legal scene. On the one hand we 
have what would appear to be an un- 
warranted extension of provisions of 
our bills of rights to exclude much of 
the very best evidence available. As 
the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands stated in rejecting a conten- 
tion advanced upon the basis of Ameri- 
can decisions: 


The protection of accused persons has 
been carried to such an unwarranted extent 
that criminal trials have sometimes seemed 
to be like a game of shuttlecocks, with the 
judge as referee, the lawyers as players, the 
criminal as guest of honor, and the public 
as fascinated spectators. Against such a 
loose extension of constitutional guaran- 


5 bid. And see Grant, op. cit. supra note 
3, at 1310 et seq. In the earlier cases the 
courts were loath to concede that both govern- 
ments were punishing the same offense, which 
caused them to invent fictitious distinctions. 
This served to undermine still further the 
guarantee against a second jeopardy, by hasten- 
ing the development whereby a single line of 
conduct is divided into a number of distinct 
crimes, even though only one “sovereignty ” is 
involved. See Wong v. Astoria, supra note 50; 
Ellis v. Golden, 18 Ga. App. 749, 90 S.E. 488 
(1916); Burton v. United States, 202 U. S. 344, 
26 Sup. Ct. 688 (1906); Grant, op. cit. supra 
note 3, at 1322. This situation is difficult to 
reconcile with the principle of the common 
law that “out of the same state of facts a series 
of prosecutions against a prisoner is not to be 
allowed.” Broom, Legal Maxims (9th ed. 
1924) 231-232. 
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tees we are here prepared to voice our 
protest.56 

These extensions have proved to be 
shields to the guilty. It is doubtful if 
they have proved of equal value to the 
innocent, or have otherwise protected 
the legitimate rights of the individual. 
Indeed, thay have not prevented us 
from becoming internationally famous 
for the “third degree,” and Mr. Justice 
Stevens is convinced that they have 
contributed to this disgraceful situa- 
tion.®? 

On the other hand we are faced with 
a complete breakdown of these im- 
munities under the impact of our fed- 
eral system. Of course this develop- 
ment, in turn, has been sanctified by 
elaborately constructed rationaliza- 
tions; but we must bear in mind that 
no amount of legalistic dialectics can 
alter the fact that the legitimate pur- 
poses of law enforcement are seldom 
enhanced by a resort to “means which 
shock the common man’s sense of de- 
cency and fair play.” 

Responsibility for the current situa- 
tion rests squarely upon the shoulders 
of the legal profession. Constructive 
thinking by judge, practitioner, and 
professor alike is demanded. Thus 
far, I insist, we have betrayed a public 
trust. Will we concede our inability 
to redeem  urselves, and continue to 
consecrate the mistakes of our pred- 
ecessors? 

 Villaflor v. Summers, 41 P. I. 62, 70 (1920), 
holding that an order of the trial court requir- 
ing a medical examination of the defendant to 
determine a disputed point of pregnancy did 
not violate the Philippine Bill of Rights. 

5T Stevens, “‘Archaic Constitutional Provi- 


sions Protectirg the Accused” (1914) 5 Journal 
of Criminal Lew and Criminology 16, 18. 


Professor J. A. C. Grant is a member of the De- 
partment of Political Science of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and is the author of a 
number of studies in the field of const:tutional law. 


The American Bar Association’s Program with 
Respect to Criminal Law 


By E. W. CAMP 


HE membership of the American 

Bar Association consists chiefly of 
lewyers engaged in civil praczice, who 
seldom or never appear in criminal 
courts.’ The attention of the Associ- 
ation has always turned rather to 
branches of the law other than erimi- 
nal. Yet it has for many yezrs main- 
tained a section to study and report on 
criminal Jaw, including the w ols field 
of criminology. Under the 2nergetic 
leadership of Dean Justin M ler that 
saction has done a very consid2rable 
amount of work, much of which has 
been approved at the annual meetings 
of the Association. Also under the 
auspices of the Association, a model 
code of criminal procedure nas been 
drafted and redrafted with greaz care, 
and finally published. This code has 
not been adopted as a whok in any 
state, but in amending state laws sec- 
tions of it have been followed and 
adapted. 

At the annual meeting last year the 
Association inaugurated a mack more 
ambitious project, a plan to secure si- 
rultaneous work in criminal Jaw by 
the local associations throughout the 
country. To begin the work tke Sec- 
tion of Criminal Law prepared and 
sent to every local associatior a rather 
elaborate questionnaire. Answ2rs re- 
ceived are to be collated anc studied, 
in the hope that thus a composite pic- 
ture of conditions may be mace and 
that worth-while suggestions. for im- 
provement in the administration of the 
law and in the law itself msy de ob- 
tained. Eventually each association 
will have the benefit of suggestions 


made by all the others. Replies to the ` 
questionnaire are treated as confiden- 
tial, so that the committee in charge 
will not make public the replies from 
any association in such manner that 
the association can be identified. 


EVIDENCE PROM. QUESTIONNAIRES 


Answers from twenty-five cities, in- 
cluding New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
Denver, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Detroit, have already 
been collated in a summary issued 
March 20. As to this it may be noted 
that certain of the questions sought to 
develop the relations, if any, between 
politics and crime, especially the pro- 
tection of crime and criminals. Most 
of the replies show that there is more 
or less protection of houses of prostitu- 
tion and gambling houses, and some 
protection of dealers in narcotics. 
Only three say that any felonies are 
winked at. About half the replies say 
that local politicians are financially in- 
terested in protecting offenses. ‘There 
have been almost no studies of the re- . 
lation of politics and crime in these 
cities. 

The prosecutors office rezeives a 
rather high mark, although there is a 
general failure in collecting bail bonds. 
Police do not fare quite so well. They 
are said to be subject to political con- 
trol as to minor offenses, subject to 
more or less corruption, and insuff- 
ciently instructed. The chief of po- 
lice should be made independent of 
changes in city administration, and 
state police should be organized with 
a bureau of trained investigators. As 
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to present use of modern methods of 
detection the answers are inadequate, 
so that not much is developed as to 
use of lie detectors, ballistic experts, 
or laboratory analysts. General use is 
made of radio cars, finger prints, and 
photographs. 

Look for a moment at the sugges- 
tions made in these replies. One is to 
_ permit a vote of ten of the twelve 
jurors to convict. Another, to permit 
the district attorney to comment on 
the failure of the accused to testify, 
the examination of the accused by a 
magistrate, the court to be allowed to 
comment to the jury on the evidence. 

Most of the suggestions naturally re- 
fer to court procedure, being made by 
lawyers who for years have had it im- 
pressed upon them that what is needed 
in the administration of criminal law 
is reform in the court procedure. It is 
most desirable that we have compre- 
hensive and accurate statistics from 
which one may declare the facts and 
put the finger of certainty on the weak 
spots. We are indeed getting some 
statistics, especially since the Wicker- 
sham Commission called attention to 
the urgent need of them, but it is im- 
portant that we have more. 


PROCEDURAL REFORM or MINOR 
CONSEQUENCE 


The desirability of speedier trials, 
less delay in appeals, and abler judges 
clothed with greater powers is admit- 
ted by all; but, assuming that we had 
an ideal court procedure from justice 
of the peace to supreme court, how 
near would our crime problem be to 
solution? How much can be hoped for 
from this labor of the Bar Association, 


which is now only begun and will. 


doubtless continue for a decade? We 
have some compiled figures which are 
at least suggestive. The biennial re- 
port of the Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia has been mentioned with praise 


by Dr. Raymond Moley in his book, 
Politics and Prosecutions. 

Moley calls attention to the fact that 
Attorney General Webb shows how 
many persons plead guilty and how 
many are convicted on trial. Here, for 
instance, is the report from Santa Bar- 
bara County boiled down to one line. 
Each county has one liné on Attorney 
General Webb’s sheet. Two hundred 
and nine felony cases came into the 
superior court in Santa Barbara 
County in the two years ended June 
30, 1932. How many would one sup- 
pose were tried? Just ten, with five 
convictions and five acquittals. What 
became of the 199? One hundred and 
forty-seven pleaded guilty, leaving 52, 
of which 43 were dismissed by the Dis- 
trict Attorney presumably for lack of 
evidence sufficient to warrant trial, 
and 9 were pending when the report 
was made. 

Now, where a court is called òn to 
try only 5 per cent or less of the cases, 
no reform of court procedure can ef- 
fect much improvement in the general 
administration of criminal law. The 
accused who perceive or are advised 
by their attorneys that they have 
no chance of acquittal plead guilty. 


_ Those against whom the district at- 


torney finds his evidence insufficient 
he dismisses. Only the remaining few’ 
really doubtful cases are tried. 

Santa Barbara County is a rather 
extreme instance. The figures for the 
whole State for the same two years are 
as follows: 

Felony cases numbering 23,398 came 
into the superior courts, of which 1,484 
were pending at the end of the period, 
leaving 21,914 cases disposed of in 
court. Ofthese, 13,198, or 60 per cent, 
pleaded guilty. That left 8,716 cases, 
of which 3,916 were disposed of with- 
out trial, meaning in most instances 
dismissal by the district attorney for 
lack of evidence. That leaves just 
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4,800 cases actually tried, or about 22 
per cent of the cases disposed of. Of 
the 4,800 tried, 3,435 were tried by 
jury and 1,365 by the judze. The 
juries acquitted in 1,070 cases, or 31 
plus per cent; the judges in 477 
cases, or 35 minus per cent. The 
judges were better acquitters than the 
jurors. l 

Even in these cases which. actually 
found their way to the super or court, 
the court procedure is shown to be a 
minor factor—indeed no factcr at all in 
at least 78 per cent of the cases dis- 
posed of without trial and involving no 
procedural question. It is extremely 
doubtful if any change of court pro- 
cedure would much alter the retio of 
convictions and acquittals. . 


IMPROVED PROCEDURE A DETERRENT 
INFLUENCE 


We read in the newspapers af long 
delays in getting a jury in some case 
which the papers are playirg up, of 
the long delays in the trials, of the 
many months during which th2 case 
drags on appeal. Those things should 
ke corrected, but the newspaners give 
us no picture of the carloads of young 
fellows in handcuffs leaving Lcs An- 
geles on the Owl one day ia elmost 
every week, most of whom three weeks 
kefore they boarded that pziscn car 
were as free as you and I are now. 
Indeed, the superior courts o” Califor- 
mia are fairly efficient machines in 
grinding out fodder for San Quentin 
and Folsom. As long as over the 
State as a whole, more than ił per 
cent of all the men against whom the 
district attorney thinks tha: ke has 
enough evidence to warranz s trial 
either plead guilty or are convicted, 
not much can be hoped for frcm better 
court procedure except as earlier and 
swifter trials and expedited appeals 
might have some deterrent mflience, 
as to which opinions will always differ. 
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REAL PROBLEM A Porice MATTER 


Now let us look at a few more figures. 
Here is the annual report of the Police 


- Department of the City of Los Angeles 


for one year. The Attorney General’s 
report to which we have been referring 
shows that in two years Los Angeles 
County had in its superior courts 
10,075 felony cases. This police re- 
port shows in one year in the city alone 
13,786 arrests for felony—3,700 more 
arrests for felony in one year in the 
city alone than reached the superior 
court in two years from the whole 
county. Of these 13,786 arrests, 1,401 
were minors handled in juvenile court, 
leaving of adults 12,385. I am not 
able to follow these figures through the 
very elaborate and involved tabula- 
tions of this book. I can trace down 
only 10,563 persons arrested for felony, 


of whom 2,807 were convicted or 


pleaded guilty of some offense. This 
is only 22.6 per cent of the 12,385, or 
2614 per cent of the 10,563. Few were 
acquitted; many were dismissed by 
the police and never came before any 
court. In many cases the district at- 
torney refused to authorize the com- 
plaint. 

For instance, 10,154 burglaries were 
reported during the year. The arrests 
for burglary numbered 2,770. Of this 
number the police released 1,346; re- 
leased and re-booked on some other 
charge 470. The district attorney re- 
fused a complaint in 146 cases; dis- 
missed 122 cases. So that finally, in 
one way and another, the 2,770 arrests 
dwindled down to 498 persons who 
had to face the music and plead guilty 
or stand trial. Only 46 were ac- 


_ quitted; 452 were convicted or pleaded 


guilty. 

There were 2,409 robberies reported 
during the year; 2,597 persons arrested 
for robbery, of whom 1,672 were re- 
leased by the police. Three hundred 
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and fifteen were released and re- 
booked apparently for some other of- 
fense. The district attorney refused a 
complaint in 83 cases and dismissed 
88, so that finally the 2,597 arrests 
dwindled down to 298 persons who had 
to stand before the judge and plead 
guilty or take a trial. Of these, only 
39 were acquitted. 

In the words of the old cook’s recipe 
for rabbit pie, first catch the rabbit. 

The Tlinois statistics show similar 
wide gaps between crimes known to 
have been committed and persons put 
on trial therefor. All the records we 
now have show that the crux of ad- 
ministration of criminal law is catch- 
ing the criminal. Caught and with 
fairly good evidence against him, the 
figures we have for California show 
that he pleads guilty in from two 
thirds to three fourths of the cases, 
and if he stands trial he has only one 


chance in three of acquittal; but often 
he is not caught, or caught only after 
he has a long string of fish to his credit 
—thirty or forty burglaries or five or 
six robberies. 

All this is not to criticize the police, 
certainly rot the police of Los Angeles. 
When one thinks of a city sprawled 
over more than four hundred square 
miles, with only five policemen on duty 
at any one time for every three square 
miles or more, the wonder is that so 
many criminals are caught and held. 
What figures we have—and they are 
very inadequate—tend to show that in 
the war on crime we need the best, 
police obtainable, and many more of 
them, equipped with the latest devices 
and all the newest gadgets. 

Do not expect too much from any 
bar association’s studies or sugges- 
tions. This job is not in the main a 
lawyer’s job. 


Mr. E. W. Camp is a lawyer in Los Angeles, Cali- 
forma, and a member of the Council of the American 


Bar Association. Heis special counse! for the Atchi- 


son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway coast lines. He 
was editor of Volume I, Reports of Supreme Court 
of North Dakota, and of the Encyclopedia of Evi- 
dence (14 volumes); also supervising editor of the 
Encyclopedia of Procedure. 


The Efficiency o7 Criminal Ccurts in California 


By Lezon R. 


Criminal justice, however mucz we suc- 
ceed in improving its administrecive fea- 
tures, will still be justice accordirz to law. 
Our constitutional régime require that no 
one be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law. Ou- civiliza- 
tion rests upon law, and the quest for an 
administrative Utopia, in which wise mag- 
istrates will preserve order and neintain 
the economic structure by a =ummary 
punitive justice after the fashicn of the 
military, is as idle under our pres=nt social 
system as the quest for an eccnomic 
Utopia im which all the reason: bl: eco- 
nomic wants of every one will te equally 
setished. Undoubtedly the circt mstances 
o? modern life call for an individzalrzation 
o? punitive justice which is tc be had 
only through a better development of the 
administrative side. But the criminal 
law as we have it requires adju:-ment to 
this development of an administrative ele- 
ment and the administrative elere2n> must 
rest upon and must have its limis cefined 
by law in order to be tolerable. 


HE very title of this papez—“ The 

Efficiency of Criminal C-urts”— 
isa challenge. A challenge, beczuse it 
gpes counter to certain accep-ad ideas 
—the ideas of those who would destroy 
our heritage of constitutional process 
of criminal procedure, and s=bstitute 
for it the mob’s spirit of veng2ance. 
A. challenge, because it megatives 
the easily believed rumors spread 
by “crime wave” mythologis:s—who 
would use some of the glaring failures 
in Individual criminal cases, nherent 
in any legal system presided over by 
human beings—in order to destroy the 
fruits of enlightened thinkirs .n the 
realm of criminal law and cri inology. 


1 Pound, Roscoe, “What Can Law Schools 


Do For Criminal Law?” American Lauw School ` 


Eeview, Vol. 6, No. 3, May 1927. 
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A challenge also, because it runs 
counter to the sadistic impulses of the 
mob, wnich has ever been distrustful 
of the restraints of lawful procedure. 
Orderly process in criminal procedure 
is the fr 1it of long travail. Through it 
speaks the voice of the sane judgment 
of society. This sane, mature judg- 
ment, the judge has always personi- 
fied. Ee speaks the voice of civili- 
zation—the voice of conscience. The 
spirit of the mob would still this voice, 
which stops it from giving vent to its 
own immature ideas, impulses, and 
emotiors. Thus it was at the time of 
Pilate. Thus it was at San Jose. 


TRUR POSITION OF THE JUDGE 


And even those who try to consider 
the administration of criminal justice 
more intelligently have erroneous or 
immature ideas concerning the part 
played by the judiciary. They arise 
mostly from a failure to understand 
the tru2 position of the judge. So it 
must b2 insisted that the judge in a 
criminal court (and in any other court, 
for that matter) is society’s representa- 
tive, whose chief function is to uphold 
the rule of law. He is not a police of- 
ficer, responsible for the failure to cap- 
ture criminals. He is not a prosecutor, 
responsible for the failure to prosecute 
intelligently or at all. His is the duty 
to “hod the balance nice, clear and 
true” between the commonwealth and 
the deřendant. So doing, he must 
protect. the defendant in those rights 
which the fundamental law of the land 
guaran.ees. In fact, he is the only 
person in the whole scheme of things 
that has that duty. 

The laity, which is so critical of 
criminel justice, either finds it difficult, 
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or does not wish, to understand this. 
They would have us “protect the in- 
nocent.” But they insist that we 
should not protect “criminals.” By 
“criminals,” of course, they mean per- 
sons accused of crime. The obvious 
answer is that if constitutional rights 
be denied to those who come into con- 
flict with the law, they cease to exist. 


Tue Erricrency or Enauise Courts 


We hear so much about the efficiency 
of English courts that I shall illustrate 
the point by reference to a famous 
English case—the case of Oscar Slater. 
In May 1909 Slater was convicted in 
Glasgow, Scotland of the murder of 
a woman, Marion Gilchrist. At the 
time, no appeal lay from such a con- 
viction. In 1927 a court of criminal 
appeals was established in Scotland. 
To it Slater took an appeal. That 
court reversed the conviction, because 
the trial court had instructed the jury 
that “a man of the abandoned charac- 
ter of the prisoner has not the pre- 
sumption of innocence in his favor.” 

The defendant was of low character. 
He lived off the earnings of prostitutes. 
Yet the court, speaking through Lord 
Justice-General Clyde, reversed the 
judgment of conviction. And this, de- 
spite the fact that it found that “the 
Jury’s verdict was neither unreason- 
able nor unsupported by the evi- 
dence.” The court said: 


But the jury was told that what is famil- 
larly known as the presumption of inno- 
cence In criminal cases applied to the 
appellant (in the light of his ambiguous 
character) with less effect than it would 
have applied to a man whose character 
was not open to suspicion. This amounted, 
in our opinion, to a clear misdirection in 
law. The presumption of innocence ap- 
plies to every person charged with a crim- 
inal offense in precisely the same way, and 
it can be overcome only by evidence rele- 
vant to prove the crime with the commis- 
sion of which he is charged. The presump- 
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tion of innocence is fundamental to the 
whole system of criminal prosecution, and 
it was a radical error to suggest that the 
appellant did not have the benefit of it to 
the same efect as any other accused per- 
son” . 


The conservative London Times 
greeted the decision as “a fresh decla- 
ration of that priceless principle of our 
law—the presumption of mnocence, 
which is the heritage of all alike, the 
good and the evil, the just and the 
unjust.” 

Rightly so. For, ultimately, the 
man in conflict with the law personi- 
fies our own safeguards. If the judge 
denies them to him, they do not exist 
for us. The judge, in safeguarding 
these rights for the accused, is merely 
performing his true function in our 
governmental scheme. That a portion 
of society would wish us to forget that, 
is no reason why we should. After all, 
Pilate is the historical exemplar of the 
cowardly judge. And no one of ma- 
ture intelligence wants Pilates upon 
the bench. 


PROBLEM OF GETTING UNBIASED JURY 


In upholding the rule of law the 
judge has another duty which often 
conflicts with the laity’s notion of his 
function. It is the duty to insure to 
the defendant a hearing before an 
unprejudiced jury. Very often this is 
very difficult. It is hard, at best, to 
keep bias and prejudice out of the jury 
box. And yet the very foundation of 
our legal system rests upon the as- 
sumption that conclusions in any case, 
civil or criminal, will be arrived at 
upon the basis of facts presented in 
open court and not by the impact of 
outside in‘luences. Here again our 
duty brings us into conflict with the 
laity’s incl'nation to prejudge a case 
upon the basis of incomplete, one- 


* Slater v. H. M. Advocate, 1928 Scots Law 
Times, 602-606. 
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s:ded, and biased press reports, as often 
inspired by police and prosecuting au- 
taorities as by sensation mongers. 

Yet we have to meet this problem 
with courage and determination. It 
is not new. Judges have hac tc meet 
itinthe past. Prospective jurors, and 
jurors after being chosen, may not be 
conscious of any partiality. 

Modern psychology has stown the 
force of feelings which may b2 outside 
of what William James called “the pri- 
mary consciousness” altogether, which 
yet must be “classed as conscious 
facts.” Sigmund Freud and his disci- 
ples have stressed the place of the sub- 
conscious and the unconsciows in our 
mental make-up, and the constant 
struggle within the individuality to 
suppress and repress desires and in- 
szincts. And so it is becom ng more 
and more important to guard azainst 
prejudices which may exist, nozwith- 
sanding the defensive mechanism 
which seeks to hide them. 

At best, the task is not an 2asy one. 
In times of stress, in times wren pub- 
lic opinion is aroused, it is difficult to 
keep a jury from being influenced by 
mass hysteria. English constitutional- 
ists have stressed the fact that inthe 
prosecutions for sedition in Ergland 
during the French Revolutioa convic- 
tion was easy, because the juries were 
chosen from groups opposed to the de- 
fendants who stood charged with sedi- 
tious ideas because of their smpathy 
for the French Revolution. Albert J. 
Beveridge in his Life of Marzhall and 
Claude G. Bowers in his Jefferscn and 
Hamilton are led to the cenclusion 
that in the trials under our Federal 
Sedition Act of 1798 the juries were so 
packed with Federalists that as Bev- 
eridge puts it, “trial by jury ix ary real 
sense was not to be had.” 

So today the real problem when 
dealing with criminal cases which 
arouse public opinion is that of keep- 
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ing bias.and prejudice out of the 
jury box. And whether we deal with 
an accused person who belongs to a 
secretly or openly despised minority 
—racia., national, or religious—or is 
chargec with a crime which shocks the 
public conscience or arouses its active 
antagonism, the problem is the same. 
Tt requires the utmost determination 
upon tke part of the Judge to see to it 
that the accused is-tried by persons 
who will not base their verdict upon 
the fact that the color of the defend- 
ant’s skin is different from theirs, or 
that his ideas—for the profession of 
which ke may not even be on trial— 
are not theirs, or that he stands ac- 
cused o? doing an anti-social act which 
they disapprove violently. l 
What precedes indicates that some 
of the complaints of the laity are based 
upon ntisconceptions. Others are the 
fruit of ignorance. Of the latter type 
is the charge of delay and inefficiency. 


Tuz Recorp or CONVICTIONS 


What are thefacts? In Los Angeles 
County (and elsewhere in California) 
cases are now tried without delay and 
speedil»—within the statutory mini- 
mum of sixty days after the finding of 
an indiztment or the filing of an in- 
formatin. The record of convictions 
should aot be thesole criterion, or even 
an important one, in determining the 
quality of criminal justice. Yet be- 
cause tae public makes that a test, let 
us apply it. Statistics are not palata- 
ble, buz in a matter of this character 
we must call for the official record. 
That record, so far as the superior 
courts and the appellate courts of 
California are concerned, is contained 
in the official biennial reports of the 
Attorney-General of the State. 

The biennial report for the years 
1928-30 (filed March 2, 1931) shows 
that during that period 18,882 criminal 
charges, amounting to felonies or im- 
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dictable misdemeanors, were filed in 
California superior courts. Only 2,065 
resulted in acquittals. Twenty-eight 
convicted murderers were sentenced to 
pay the death penalty; 3,980 persons 
convicted of felony were sentenced to 
state prisons, and 2,594 to other in- 
stitutions; 12,157 were granted proba- 
tion without imprisonment, 2,193 were 
granted probation with imprisonment, 
362 probation with fine and imprison- 
ment, and 776 were fined. Of the 
number charged with felonies, 10,159 
defendants pleaded guilty, 490 were 
convicted after trial by the court with- 
out a jury, 2,028 were convicted by 
juries, and the remainder await dis- 
posal of their cases. On a percentage 
basis of conviction, 63 per cent of the 
persons charged with felonies were con- 
` victed by trial during the period of 
1922-24; 69 per cent during the period 
of 1924-26; 60 per cent during the pe- 
riod of 1926-28; and 6614 per cent dur- 
ing the period of 1928-30. Counting 
pleas of guilty, the percentage is: 
1926-28, 6234 per cent; 1928-30, '7214 
per cent. 


Tur DISPOSITION OF 
CRIMINAL CASES 


The latest report of the Attorney- 
General, for the biennium 1930-32 
(dated September 1932), contains the 
following interesting comparative re- 
ports of disposition of criminal cases 
for the years 1926-28, 1928-30, and 
1930-32: 





1926-28|1928-30| 1930-32 











Convicted of felony (court 


S 6 ccctececimese eyes 490 888 
Convicted of felony (jury 

ONGC Pc nb hs core saa aa 1,875, 2,028) 2,365 
Plead guilty. ............. 8,403] 10,159} 18,198 
Acquitted (court cases)... . 220 477 
Acquitted (jury cases)..... 1,202} 1,045) 1,070 
Disposed of before trial.. ..| 4,848] 3,577) 3,916 
Pending for trial or retrial..| 1,383) 1,363] 1,484 
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The judgments in these cases were: 


See 


1926-28) 1928-30|1930-~32 











Death. (22..5420052dsaeess 21 28 29 











State Prison... . 22.00.0005 3,911} 3,980; 4,728 
Otherinstitutions......... 2,363; 2,594; 2,809 
Probation (noimprisonment)| 2,978! 2,157) 2,600 
Probation (incidental county 

jailimprisomment)....... 2,192} 4,198 
Probation (inc.dental fine). . 363 632 
Probation (iccidental fine 

and county jail imprison- 

MENG) sss ss vase He Gains 164 157 
PIGOO ied clk a8 bes Sire aes 617 776 $58 
Otherwise disposed of before 

triak cca See eeu aes 133 215 184 
Awaiting sentence......... 165 209 256 

Totaka nae an ewes 10,188} 12,677; 16,451 


WAIVING or JURY TRIAL 


The report also shows the increase in 
the number of persons accused of crime 
who chose, under the provisions of the 
1927 amendment to Section 7 of Article 
I of the California Constitution, to 
waive a jury trial and to be tried by a 
judge. During the biennium 1928-30 
—the first siennium in which this prac- 
tice was allowed—-only 18.7 per cent 
chose to be tried by the court, while 
during the biennium 1930-32, 28.4 per 
cent availed themselves of it. 

Of 1,365 persons tried by judges, 888 
or 65 per'cant were convicted, as com- 
pared with 69 per cent during the bien- 
nium 1928-30; while of 3,435 persons 
tried by juries, 2,365 or 68 per cent were 
convicted, as compared with 66 per cent 
durmg the preceding biennium. The 
Attorney-General comments: 

This new procedure, while not showing 
any marked variance between the percent- 
age of convictions and acquittals, has 
proved to be of material advantage in time 
and money saved. In Los Angles County 
alone, it is estimated that over $500,000 has 
been saved in the last biennium in the trial 
of cases by the court instead of by juries. 


Tuer RECORD on APPEALS 


During the period 1928-30, 399 
criminal cases were appealed to higher 
courts. The percentage of affirmance 
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was 85.2. During the period 1930-32, 
448 cases were appealed to tke higher 
courts. Of these cases, 296 were af- 
firmed, 34 reversed, and 6 modified, 
and 56 are pending. The afiirmances 
constituted 88 per cent. 

There have been complaints in the 
cast about the reversal of criminal 
cases in California on narrow technical 
grounds. These complaints find no 
justification today. In fact th2 pen- 
culum may have swung toe far the 
cther way. Trial courts have to be 
reminded constantly not to sacrifice 
fundamental rights upon the altar of 
en illusory quickness in the adminis- 
tration of justice. That the warning 
is needed is evidenced by the faet that 
it required the action of an appellate 
court to undo the act of a tvial judge 
who had upheld (in 1933) tiat novel 
procedure so destructive of tae liberty 
and security of the indivilual—de- 
vised by the District Attorney of Los 
Angeles County with the aid of a 
subservient grand jury—of indictmg 
nameless persons of conspiracy and 
-hen arresting individuals not identi- 
fied in the indictment other than by 
the mythical designations of Does and 
Roes. 

No wonder the learned Presiding 
Justice of the District Court of Appeal, 
who wrote the opinion, could find no 
precedent for this attempted subver- 
sion of the most elemental principles of 
criminal jurisprudence in the English- 
speaking world. He was co npelled to 
compare the attempt with the infa- 
mous lettres de cachet, the ssu.ance of 
which formed one of the zri2vances 
which led to the French Rev olution.® 

Did the press of Los Angedes rally to 
the defense of constitutional likerty, as 
did the London Times in the Slater 
case? Let the headlines or news and 
editorial articles which followed tell the 
story. “Court Ruling Blow At Drive 

3 In re Schafer, 75 Cal. App. Dec. 187. 
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On Gangsters,” shrieked the headline 
of one morning daily. “A Good 
Weapoa Unloaded,” proclaimed the 
heading of an editorial of another. 
And ev2n a daily legal newspaper pub- 
lished m the interest of the legal pro- 
fession zomplained, in a double-column 
editoriel, of “Constitutional Rights for 
Gangsters.” “It is a most regrettable 
thing,” said the editorial, “that gang- 
sters are enabled to take refuge in the 
same choak that guards respectable cit- 
izens—the constitution.” 

It is evident that with a public opin- 
ion which, through newspapers, speaks 
disparegingly or half apologetically of 
a deciszon which upholds the guarantee 
of personal liberty, obtained, as the 
court of appeal said, “as a result of 
centur-.es of struggle against tyranny,” 
the courts are not standing upon some’ 
outmoded formulas, but are fighting to 
preserre the very essence of our lib- 
erty. In this they are true to the best 
traditions of our craft. 


COMPARISON WITH ENGLISH Courts 


Evea by comparison with England, 
California courts do not suffer. Dean 
Orrin Kipp McMurray, of the School 
of Jursprudence of the University of 
Califo-nia, is authority for the state- 
ment that the percentage of convic- 
tions .s higher in California than in 
England. I quote his words: 


On tae other hand, there is a rather wide- 
spread opinion that American courts do not 
operate with the certainty of English courts. 
This ovinion is not altogether justified by 
the fazts. Justice Oscar Hallam, of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court, basing his opin- 
ion on a study of the material available, in 
an adcress before the American Bar Associ- 
ation 12 1923 pointed out that “the percent- 
age of ultimate conviction’of persons tried 
is not so high in England as in the United 
States” Ina study made for the Common- 
wealth} Club of San Francisco, I reached 
substantially the same conclusions, basing 
my figures upon the statistics regarding the 
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work of district attorneys in California 
contained in the biennial reports of the 
Attorney-General of California. A review 
of the decisions of the California Supreme 
Court from February 2, 1921 to, November 
17, 1924, covering volumes 185° to 194 of 
the California Reports, shows that there 
were twenty-six appeals from convictions of 
murder and two appeals from manslaughter 
determined by the court during that period. 
The affirmances were one hundred per cent; 
no manslayer escaped punishment in Cali- 
fornia by means of an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court on so-called legal technicali- 
ties, or on any other basis, during that 
period.‘ 


DANGER OF [MPAIRING GUARANTEES 


The same authority warned the bar 
some years ago of the danger of yield- 
ing to spasmodic movements aiming to 
undo the orderly process of criminal 
administration. He said: 


The danger is that crude thinking based 
t Sunset M agazine, July 1927. 
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upon false assumptions, may be enacted 
into legislation, and may impair the guaran- 
tees of orderly legal procedure that are at 
the basis of our liberty. The duty devolves 
upon the bar of upholding in the face of 
criticism ard against the temporary major- 
ity the fundamental principles on which our 
legal system is founded and for which, in- 
deed, organized society exists. 


This is also the duty of all intelligent 
citizens who have learned the lessons 
of history and who are determined tha 
the mob spirit shall not undo the fruits 
of enlightened thinking. 

So long as criminal courts are pre- 
sided, over by human beings, there will 
be inadequacies and failures. Let us 
remedy them by changing either the 
law or the personnel. But let that 
change nct be made at the expense of 
the principles which are of the essence 
of our freedom and security. And let 
us always bear in mind that the true 
aim of the judicial establishment is to 
achieve JUSTICE THROUGH LAW. 


Leon R. Yankwich, J.D., LL.D., Judge of the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County, California, 
has specialized in the law of newspaper for many 
years. He is author of “California Pleading and 
Procedure” and “ Essays in the Law of Libel.” 


Clinical Psychology in the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Delinquents 


By Reprert Jaupon Batu 


HE term “diagnosis” as used in 

this paper will be confined to mean 
the complete (or nearly complzte) un- 
derstanding of an individual and f his 
ecnduct. If a child or an adulz has 
been singled out for study, then te pro- 
ceed with diagnosis is to ascerzain fur- 
ther facts concerning him, hE Fome, 
school, working, and social environ- 
ment, his companions, his wishes and 
desires. This procedure is tc be fol- 
lowed always with a view to Fathom- 
ing the particular circumstance or 
ecmbination of circumstances which 
seems to be responsible for his 
ecndition. 

Two definite sets of facts are needed 
in order to solve this problem: First, 
one must know the facts in rezard to 
tke individual; second, one mut znow 
the relative significance of suzh facts 
as have a bearing upon the situation in 
question, and be able to disinzuish 
from those which are merely the 
chance concomitants. 


An ILLUSTRATIVE Cast History 


Let us take an actual case history 
from my files as an example: 


Howard O. was a boy of 14 years 2 
months at the time of my study. His 
father was an Army sergeant snd had 
moved about considerably from post to 
post. Father was divorced and hed remar- 
ried, and there was one daughter by this 
lacter marriage. Mr. O. was co=perative 
ard tried to do what he thought was best 
for the boy, and often came for help. The 
st2pmother was not uncodperatrre. The 
mother was nomadic, sexually irregalar, and 
addicted to pathological lying anc stealing. 

The boy’s personal history is vivid with 
many varieties of delinquent tendencies. 


Developnental history negative as far as 
could be determined. Severe temper tan- 
trums set in at 8 years of age and he showed 
violence ~oward other children. Persistent 
nocturna. enuresis until past 14 years of 
age. Thoroughly filthy in appearence and 
soiled elcthing regularly. Sexually preco- 
cious. Ead sex experiences with opposite 
sex at 1€ years of age. Considered a be- 
havior problem since 15 months of age. He 
was very destructive of property, a petty 
thief, arsenist, attempted assault on several 
occasions. burglary, insubordinate, con- 
stant truant, hater of women, pathological 
lyer and accuser, slept little and prowled 
about mst of the night. Had record of 
having been in three psychopathic hospitals 
throughout the country. 

Intellestually the boy was of dull normal 
intelligence (I.Q. 81) as measured on the 
Stanford Binet Scale. The Pintner-Pat- 
terson Ferformance Scale verified this 
result. Emotional instability was signifi- 
cantly hgh as shown on the Wocdworth- 
Cady Qu2stionnaire and also upon the high 
relief fincer maze for determination of emo- 
tionality. General fund of infcrmation 
good. Interests varified with moods, but 
generally mechanically inclined. Played 
cornet. Fond of exciting movies and Wild 
West sto-ies. Ambition to be a mechanic. 

Personality expansive, boasting, bully- 
ing, bluf—Eng, and generally extrovertive in 
type. Tried to be a good mixer, but was 
not well liked by his companions. Reac- 
tions duang examination periods were fa- 
vorable. Co6peration and effort good. 

Physically he showed the following: 
dental czries, markedly enlarged and in- 
fected toasils, large and shotty cervical and 
inguinal zlands. Had some of tha glands 
of the nezk removed prior to entering insti- 
tution. While in institution, tonsilectomy 
performed and teeth repaired. 

Educazionally he was retarded about two 
years. £chievement in academic subjects 
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below average. More inclined toward me- 
chanical trades. 

Socially he was a typical misfit, and his 
social adaptability ratings never ap- 
proached the median rating for the upper 
quartile of the school group. 


In the first place, please bear in 
mind that for the sake of brevity, all 
the collected facts pertaining to this 
boy are not included in the above sum- 
mary of the case history—but signifi- 
cant facts have not been omitted. All 
the data that could have been ob- 
tained on the case were not obtained 
because of the excessive time and ex- 
pense involved, neither of which was 
available. 

In the second place, Jet us not con- 
fuse significant facts with insignificant 
ones, and not make significances out of 
insignificances. What are significant 
facts to one diagnostician would prob- 
ably be passed over by another. 


Wao Sarit Dracnoss BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS? 


Who is the best qualified person to 
diagnose behavior problems of this 
kind? What type of person is ade- 
quately equipped to plan for the fu- 
ture of this boy and map out a course 
of training which will be commensu- 
rate with his prognosis? 

Quite often a case of this type comes 
into the hands of a practicing physi- 
cian (i.e., provided he has not yet been 
a court ward). The physician looks 
him over carefully, takes a brief his- 
tory, mainly concerning his past physi- 
cal diseases, and his examination re- 
veals large and infected tonsils. 
“Your boy is undoubtedly suffering 
from a toxemia, the result of bodily ab- 
sorption from those tonsils. Have 
them removed and his condition will 
probably clear up,” the physician is 
apt to say. The tonsils are promptly 
removed. Howard’s physical condi- 
tion may improve somewhat, but he 
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still manifests behavior difficulties. 
Not many years ago, some one said 
that our ductless glands were respon- 
sible for most of our behavior, orderly 
or disordezly. If our thyroid was out 
of step with our pituitary, our pan- 
creas with our adrenals, or our gonads 
were overstimulated from some source 
—then our conduct was what it was 
because of these facts. So, forthwith, 
Howard is trotted off to the gland spe- 
cialist, or endocrinologist. Now, the 
endocrinologist is not always a crimi- 
nologist, even though he has made an 
enormous contribution to criminology. 
Howard now goes through the routine 
of the endocrine laboratory, and the 
specialist finds him sexually precocious 
—a possikle cause of his atypical be- 
havior. He is given various extracts 
and gland regulators, and a word of 
hope is given to his family that all may 
be well if the treatments are rigorously 
followed. Hus endocrine imbalance is 
responsible for his condition. 
Howard’s condition improves but 
little. It is true that he is not so hy- 
pertonic as formerly, but behavior dif- 
ficulties continue to crop up. 
Psychiatry has been able to pull 
many a misfit back into an ordered and 
regulated life; so some one suggests. 
that Howard be taken to a psychiatrist 
for examination and observation. The 
psychiatrist, being a medical man as 
well, is quite often able to correlate the 
findings of the other physicians, but 
does not always have a thorough psy- 
chological training. His diagnosis is 
inclined to be somewhat colored by his 
specialty, and an overemphasis is 
likely to be placed upon abnormal 
mental trends. The boy is suffering 
from an unsuppressed libido, a poten- 
tial cyclothymic tendency is present, 
or he is just a plain extrovert gone 
“haywire.’ If the diagnostician is a 
psychoanalyst, his diagnosis will natu- 
rally be colored by the school of psy- 
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ckoanalysis in which he was traired— 
Freudian, Jung, Adlerian, o> cther. 
Tne treatments prescribed ace long, 
castly, and in most cases ineffective. 
We have often heard of the eld-time 
dispute between heredity and environ- 


ment—in fact it is as mossy as that . 


between capital and labor. We will 
not consider the pure geneticis=: among 
our diagnosticians, because he is never 
called upon to diagnose anytainz ex- 
cept by determining whether the germ 
cell-has its full quota of chromosomes, 
wether a given trait is sex-linked, or 
whether a recessive character has þe- 
ccme dominant in one particular in- 
stance. At any rate, he is apf ta look 
tao closely through his ocular and ob- 
jective at a small section of life and fail 
tc see the entire individual—the indi- 
vidual who is the result of a mess of 
stimuli impinging their impressions 
upon him from the time of concep- 
tion until death. But the 2nviron- 
mentalist does figure among cur diag- 
nosticians, for he is the one who g=ts in 
all the facts pertaining to surround- 
ings, family life, companions, schools, 
and other environmental in1uences. 
He is usually termed a sociologist, and 
strives for the betterment of tre world 
and the saving of souls through the 
medium of euthenics as contrasted 
with the eugenics of the genecicist. 
Might not his diagnosis be scmewhat 
based, and place too much emphasis 
uvon the facts that are relevant zo his 
specialty? 

Yes, Howard’s difficulty lies m his 
companions. Remove him from them 
and put him in a totally new 2nriron- 
ment and he will become reedjusted. 
The facts of the case are that Heward 
has probably had his envionment 
changed for him more than any other 
individual could possibly have. He 
has been two years in New England, 
one year in Florida, two years in Vir- 
ginia, two years in Texas, two years in 
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Panama, one year in Washington, and 
one year in San Francisco, and he gets 
worse continually. The entire picture 
is not before the eyes of the environ- 
mentalist. 

Now let us look at the pure psychol- 
ogist and see what he has to offer. He 
is often called in to give his judgment, 
or opinion, as the case may be, upon 
criminals and delinquents. How does 
he ordinarily doit? The individual is 
brought into his laboratory and rap- 
port is established as soon as possible 
between him and the subject. The 
subject’s I.Q. is established, and veri- 
fied by other tests if necessary. Per- 
haps a personality inventory is taken, 
together with an interest test and 
an educational or achievement test. 
From the results of these findings a 
diagnosis can be made. But what 
kind of a diagnosis? A diagnosis of 
his intellectual status; and this can be 
quite accurately arrived at with pres- 
ent-day psychometric instruments. A 
rough idea of his personality can also 
be obtained. His behavior is of course 
carefully observed during the entire 
sitting with the psychologist, and no- 
tations are made from time to time. 
This usually constitutes the psycho- 
logical examination, which may re- 
quire from one to three conferences, 
each from an hour and a half to two 
hours in length. 

What has the psychologist done 
with our Howard? He has diagnosed 
him as a high-grade moron, education- 
ally retarded, emotionally unstable, 
with interests vague and not well de- 
fined, and a personality that might be 
classed as that of Constitutional Psy- 
chopathic Inferiority (the psychiatrist 
might also have made this diagnosis) . 
The success of the boy’s future will 
depend upon proper educational op- 
portunities, a quiet and well-ordered 
environment, frequent psychological 
check-ups, and constant contact with 
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the proper reconditioning stimuli as 
the boy reacts in an unexpected man- 
ner to any stimulus and his condi- 
tioned responses are in keeping with a 
badly trained individual. 


Tre Cuup Guiance Cuinic 


It must be continually borne in 
mind that the above procedure—te., 
of passing the individual around from 
one specialist to another and each spe- 
cialist working on the case in an inde- 
pendent manner—is not now the rule 
in clinical practice. Ifa specialist has 
a case of this kind to solve, and if he is 
aware of all the concomitant facts per- 
taining thereto, he will attempt to 
collect these facts from their many 
sources and try to evaluate them in 
terms of a therapeutical readjustment 
of the individual. 

In modern child guidance practices 
‘in the larger centers of population, all 
this time-consuming, fact-gathering 
procedure is eliminated to a great ex- 
tent through the medium of the clini- 
cal psychologist who may be the di- 
rector of the child guidance clinic. On 
the staff of the clinic are all the above 
mentioned specialists—the psychome- 
trician, the psychiatrist, the pediatri- 
cian, the endocrinologist, the social 
case worker, and the psychiatric social 
worker. These specialists make their 
separate and independent investiga- 
tions of all cases referred to them, and 
their judgments and recommendations 
are all brought together in the form of 
„one report, which is evaluated by 
the clinical psychologist. Oftentimes 
there are staff conferences where each 
case is openly discussed and the judg- 
ments of all concerned are unified into 
an outline for the present and future 
care and training of the individual. 


EUNCTION oF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


The clinical psychologist, then, en- 
ters into the picture as a person to co- 
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ordinate and.correlate all the findings 
made by other investigators with his 
own. His ability and training must be 
such that he can visualize the entire 
picture of the case with a wide perspec- 
tive, and at all times be as objective as 
possible. He must have a complete 
mental picture of the individual taken 
from all angles, which includes the 
reports of the psychiatrist, the en- 
docrinologist, the pediatrician, the psy- 
chometrician, the psychiatric social 
worker, and what other clinicians the 
clinical psychologist may have desig- 
nated. ‘The entire array of facts are 
carefully scrutinized and examined 
both macroscopically and microscopi- 
cally. Irrelevant material is dis- 
carded; but in clinical psychology, any- 
thing at all pertaining directly to the 
individual is seldom totally irrelevant. 
Before a physician makes a diagnosis 
of a complex case he also wants to 
know all the facts relevant to it. He 
must have his bacteriological and sero- 
logical fir.dings, together with other 
laboratory tests, as well as the results 
of his own examinations and observa- 
tions of his patient. 

The primary problem of the clinical 
psychologist is not one of diagnosis, as 
this paper might lead one to believe, 
but to suggest lines of treatment, usu- 
ally in the nature of training. To say 
that an individual is socially incompe- 
tent 1s not sufficient; to determine that 
he is an institutional case is not bene- 
fiting him to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. It is the duty of the clinical 
psychologist to determine just what 
type of school training should be given 
him; what industrial department is 
best suited to his previous training, 
capacities, and needs, and will best en- 
able him to reach his objective. If no 
institution is advisable—and present- 
day practices for juveniles are headed 
in this direction—then it is the job of 
the clinical psychologist to advise the 
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type of home into which the individual 
is to be placed. 


VALUE OF CLINICAL DtaGNosIs 


In many instances placemeat is un- 
necessary or inadvisable. ‘Then the 
clinical psychologist must determine, 
from his mass of facts pertaining zo the 
case, Just what procedures are neces- 
sary In readjusting the maladj sted in- 
dividualtohisownenvironmert. ‘This 
quite often is more difficult than 
ozher procedures, but it car ke ac- 
complished by patience, tact, educa- 
tion, and the reorganizatior of the 
femily set-up. This method also has 
the advantage of having a more last- 
ing effect upon the individual under 
consideration. 

The clinical psychologist’s duties are 
not finished when he has studied the 
case and made his recommendations to 
the court or other authorities. His 
functions include constant cireck-ups 
in order to determine the validity of 
his judgments. He should irvite the 
criticism of those who try out his rec- 
ommendations. He must 3scientifi- 
cally demonstrate the validity of his 
diagnoses and the precision of his prog- 
noses. If the diagnosis is zarefully 
and scientifically arrived at and the 
recommendations for treatment of the 
highest possible accuracy, zhe per- 
cantage of cases demanding specific at- 
tention at a later date will be gzeatly 
reduced. 

A developing child requires careful 
attention, and certain types of chil- 
dren demand frequent reclass:fication. 
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Herein ies the value of reéxaminations 
by the clinical psychologist. 


RESEARCH IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


In addition to working directly with 
immediite problems at hand, the clini- 
cal psychologist should be so scientifi- 
cally tzained that he can conduct 
researcL either under supervision or im- 
dependently. There is a great need 
today fer research in the field of clini- 
cal psychology, as the surface has been 
barely scratched. From the stand- 
point oż mental diagnosis, the clinical 
psychobgist should seek to objectify 
his resu ts with mathematical precision 
in order that the accuracy of prediction 
may taxe the place of clever artistry. 
From tae standpoint of mental thera- 
peutics and mental hygiene, the clini- 
cal psychologist should be ever on the 
watch to determine the values of his 
predictions and check upon himself the 
outcomes of his prognoses. 

We now see the effectiveness clinical 
psychobgy may have in diagnosing 
and prescribing treatment for the mal- 
adjusted individual. Its value lies in 
the fact that many sources of informa- 
tion aretapped and all this information 
is thoreughly evaluated and put to 
work ir evolving a plan whereby the 
individual can profit by the informa- 
tion colected. In order to accomplish 
this endl in a community where no 
staffed child guidance clinic is avail- 
able, tre complete codperation of all 
child specialists, social workers, and so- , 
clal agencies, both official and unoffi- 
cial, is reeded. 


Robert Jaudcn Ball, Santa Ma-ia, California, is 
County Psychclogist for Santa 3sarbara County. 
He was director of research for the Juvenile Court 
of San Francisco 2925-1929, and professor of psy- 
chology and vuccazional counselor at Santa Maria 
Junior College 1921-1984. He is a contributor of 
research publicctions to professional journals. 


The Physical Make-up as Related to Criminality 


By E. Kost SHELTON 


HAVE been asked to address you 
on a very old and controversial 
subject, namely, that of the physical 
make-up as related to criminality. 
This subject in one form or another, 
since the time of Panizza and of Mar- 
zolo and his pupil Lombroso, has never 
ceased to intrigue the student of crime. 
It is also interesting to note that the 
contemporary conception has closely 
paralleled the advance of science. In 
a day when Darwinism colored the 
thoughts and writings of men, the zo- 
ologist and later the anthropologist 
talked convincingly of criminal types. 
Atavism became a scientific household 
word, and any one with a pair of 
pointed ears or an overhanging brow 
came in for his share of suspicion. The 
expressions “low-brow” and “high- 
brow,” now somewhat modified in 
meaning, originated in this conception. 
Somewhat later a school of logicians 
whom I shall designate as the consti- 
tutionalists came mto vogue. They 
too, while not explaining the type 
make-up in terms of atavistic tenden- 
cles, depended solely upon anatomic 
variation to explain the vagaries of the 
world. To them, one was destined by 
inherent tendencies to a fixed mental 
and physical pattern. The psycholo- 
gist then informed us that criminality 
was Closely allied to mental defective- 
ness, and that most 1f not all criminals 
were morons—-a deduction which re- 
cent investigators tend to refute. 

I have purposely omitted other 
schools, such as the behavioristic, the 
psychiatric, and so forth, for the rea- 
son that their main interests lay in the 
realm of the abstract. They laid no 
claim to measurable physical differ- 
ences in their subjects, and beyond a 
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classification of aberrant mental activ- 
ity resulting from a combination of cir- 
cumstances, refused to type. 


HUMAN ORGANISM BIOCHEMICAL 


During this same period a new 
school was arising—one not merely of 
logic, although it has smoldered in the 
minds of thinkers for over a hundred 
and fifty years, but one of concrete 
physical evidence that man, as every 
other organism, is essentially a bio- 
chemical machine. There is no room 
in this paper for other than the most 
casual mention of the steps leading up 
to such a conclusion. 

In 1775 a French physician by the 
name of Bordeu propounded the the- 
ory that every organ in the body gives 
off into tke blood stream a secretion 
which is necessary to the normal body 
economy. Stock growers had known 
of the somatic changes incident to 
castration in beast and fowl, and had 
benefited commercially thereby, for 
perhaps a thousand years. It re- 
mained for Bordeu, however, to pon- 
der this phenomenon and recognize 
in the variable configuration of man 
a possible human corollary. Strange 
to relate, few even well-informed men 
in this enlightened age can intelli- 
gently discuss the differences in body 
make-up and behavior between the 
cock and the capon, the bull and the 
steer, the stallion and the gelding, or 
the virile man and the eunuch. 

In the early nineteenth century, the 
father of modern physiology, Claude 
Bernard, propounded the first theo- 
ries of carbohydrate metabolism and 
proved the rôle of the pancreas and 
the liver in this process. About the 
same time Thomas Addison, an Eng- 
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lish clinician of renown, described the 
life-sustaining suprarenal glends and 
gave a classic description of -he body 
changes incident to their dsease or 
removal. 

In the last half of the nmeteenth 
‘ century, Gull and Ord descrited a dis- 
arder of the thyroid gland w ica pro- 
duced profound mental and pLysical 
deterioration, and which could ke pre- 
vented or cured by the internal admin- 
istration of thyroid juice seccred from 
animals. About the same time Pierre 
Marie first wrote of the remnazkable 
skeletal and soft tissue charges inci- 
cent to acromegaly and g-gantism, 
which, a few years later, Minkowski 
proved a disturbance of the pituitary 
gland. 

From here on, to trace the steps 
leading up to our modern kaiowledge 
cf the subject would be to repeat the 
most amazing chapter in the history of 
medicine. The discovery of msulin by 
Banting and his co-workers gave the 
work its greatest impetus, but Abel, 
Evans, Long, Cushing, Aschheim, 
wondek, Collip, Riddle, Kendall, Hart- 
man, and a host of others ar2 equally 
outstanding in their contribitions. 

Suffice it to say that now we know 
without peradventure that nan is a 
victim not only of heredity end of 
environment, with which we have be- 
come so familiar, but of his own bio- 
chemistry and perhaps thet of his 
mother as well. In the nornal state 
of well-being, the body biochemistry 1s 
balanced by a fineness and precision 
unequaled by any similar process de- 
vised by man. To avoid phrsical and 
mental deviations from the mormal, it 
must be kept in constant equilibrium. 


TMPORTANCE or CHEMICAL 
EQUILIBRIUM. 


Let us name only a few of the more 
common elements and ccmpounds 
upon the proper levels of which, in 
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the blood and the tissues, one de- 
pends for normalcy: calcium, phos- 
phorus, iodine, sodium, chlorine, fats, 
proteins, various acids and bases, and, 
last but not least, sugar. The human 
calcium level must be kept somewhere 
between seven and eleven milligrams 
for every hundred cubic centimeters of 
blood, otherwise something dire is al- 
most certain to happen. Perhaps I 
need not remind you that a milligram 
is one thousandth of a gram, and a 
gram is approximately the amount of 
calcium one could hold on the blade of 
a small pocketknife. The nervous sys- 
tem demands calcium in this small 
amount to keep it from becoming com- 
pletely disorganized. When the blood 
and tissue calcium falls below a certain 
level, one becomes jumpy, nervous, ir- 
ritable, hypertonic. If unrelieved, one 
develops convulsions and dies. If the 
calcium remains at too high a level, 
the normal tone of all smooth and 
unstriped muscle is lost. Instead of 
convulsions or overtone, one becomes 
weak and flaccid, his bones fracture 
spontaneously, he shrinks in stature 
and becomes apathetic, and if unre- 
lieved, he ultimately passes to his re- 
ward, 

Carbohydrate or sugar metabolism 
is no less spectacular in the body econ- 
omy. Aside from the necessary min- 
erals, there are essentially only three 
types of foods: carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, and fats. Upon the first (sugar), 
a quick-burning fuel, we depend for 
most of our rapid energy. It is stored 
about equally between the liver and 
the muscles. In health, the circula- 
tion carries between 80 and 120 mil- 
ligrams per hundred centimeters of 
blood. Consistent values below or 
above this means that one is burning 
sugar too rapidly or too slowly, as 
the case may be. Certain mental and 
physical changes ensue. If the blood 
and tissue values fall low, one devel- 
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ops a train of symptoms not unlike 
the let-down following fright, namely: 
extreme nervousness, apprehension, 
tremor, excessive perspiration, and 
weakness; and if too low, he dies in 
shock. If, on the other hand, the 
values become very high, one has dia- 
betes, and if unrelieved, he expires in 
coma. ` 

So on and on one could go, starting 
with hydrogen, the ionization of which 
determines body acidity and therefore 
electrical energy, much the same as it 
does in the battery of a car; through 
oxygen, a primary essential; to their 
simple compound H,O, and thence up 
through myriad compounds of all the 
elements which only an omniscient 
creator could devise. 


HorRMONES AS REGULATORS 


What regulates this remarkable 
process? Is it the brain and central 
nervous system? Itis not. Conscious 
activity has little or nothing to do with 
it. Numerous experimental animals 
have been almost completely decapi- 
tated without producing much change 
in the body economy. If the respira- 
tion centers in the brain are destroyed, 
the animal dies from respiratory pa- 
ralysis, but not from disordered bio- 
chemistry. Man’s vital functions go 
on automatically when the brain and 
central nervous system are completely 
at rest, as attest sleep, anzesthesia, and 
unconsciousness following severe inju- 
ries to the head. 

The body biochemistry is kept in 
constant balance by hormones or 
chemical excitors manufactured and 
given off into the blood stream by a 
group of small secreting organs called 
the endocrine glands, and also perhaps 
by internal secretions given off by 
other tissues, such as the liver, the 
stomach, the heart, muscles, and bone 
marrow, which heretofore have not 
been, and indeed are not now, consid- 
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ered a part of the endocrine system. 
The glands themselves are kept in con- 
stant functional equilibrium by the au- 


tonomic or automatic nervous system, ' 


which is more or less independent of 
the central nervous system, or the 
brain and spinal cord. 


Tur ENDOCRINE GLANDS 


We are not concerned with these 
glands other than to mention them 
and say a few words regarding their 
specific functions. 
pituitary, fast being recognized as the 
major-domo of ‘the entire endocrine 
system. It lies just beneath the brain 
and is known to control body growth, 
the development and function of the 
sex glands, and the production of milk, 
and to enter intimately into the utili- 
zation of sugar, the metabolism of 
water and fat, and the development 
and function of the other endocrine 
glands. 

Second is the thyroid, which many 
still feel was put in the neck to pro- 
duce goiter, but which, I assure you, 
has a more profound duty to perform. 
While not essential to life, its active 
principle is necessary to the well-being 
of every cell in the body from birth 
until death, and many bizarre symp- 
toms, both mental and physical, 
result from the withdrawal or the over- 
production of its secretion. Its pri- 
mary duties are: (1) to regulate 
oxygen exchange, and in this respect 
it acts very much as the main draft to 
a furnace; and (2) to enter intimately 
into the development of the brain, the 
bony framework, and other somatic 
tissue. 

Third are the parathyroids, four in 
number, lymg behind the thyroid, 
which to a large extent regulate cal- 
cium and phosphorus metabolism. 

Fourth is the pancreas, one of 
the main regulators of sugar metab- 
olism. 


First there is the: 
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Fifth are the suprarenals, two in 
number, one lying just abcve each 
kidney; they mobilize sugar Zon the 
storehouse of the body unc2r emo- 
tional stress, particularly in an emer- 
gency, and prepare one for fight cr 
fizht, according to one’s inclizat_on or 
training. One portion, the cortex, ‘s 
essential to life; and the secr=tion, as 
one would expect, enters in many 
vital functions of the body. 

Sixth are the gonads, or sex glands, 
both male and female. While directly 
under the control of the pituitary, they 
themselves give off internal s=rrations 
having a direct bearing upon the phys- 
ical make-up and behavior oi tae in- 
dividual. 

Seventh are the liver, the stomach, 
and other tissues giving off inzernal 
secretions (probably hormone) which 
ate essential to the norm=l body 
economy. 

Each of these glands secrets one cr 
more active principles of hormones 
directly into the blood stream. The 
duties of the hormones are {> <ravel 
about in the circulation and to ad- 
minister the various biochemial proc- 
esses for which they are i-tended. 
Many of these hormones heve been 
isolated in the pure state and are used 
in clinical medicine every cay. To 
mention only the most cemmon: 
pituitrin from the pituitary, Lhrroxin 
from the thyroid, parathormane from 
the parathyroids, insulin fom the 
pancreas, cortin and adrenalin from 
the suprarenals, and theelin =o the 
ovary. Each and every one »f these, 
when administered to animal: includ- 
ing man, can and will produce pro- 
found, easily measurable, =hemical 
differences in the blood and tie body 
tissues. 

It has been shown that the glands 
of which we speak function im one of 
three directions, namely: ove7secrete, 
undersecrete, or secrete normadly, thet 
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is, marufacture and pour into the 
blood stream only a sufficient amount 
of their active principles (hormones) 
designed by nature to keep the body 
in constant equilibrium. Since some 
hormonzs are directly concerned in 
growth and development from the 
very bezinning of the fertilized ovum, 
while others have little to do with 
these processes, It can readily be seen 
how aberrant secretion of some 
would rasult in obvious body changes, 
while sberrant secretion of others 
would rot be manifest in the physical 
make-u>. ‘These latter disorders are 
obscure and often go undetected for 
years. 


RELATION to CRIME 


What, if anything, has all this to do 
with crime and delinquency. Frank- 
ly, I do. not know. However, twenty 
years of intimate contact with people 
in trouble, both physical and mental, 
and I might also add economic, have 
made me feel that perhaps the old 
observezs were not so far afield. 
Haynes first model of an automobile 
is but æ pitiable relic beside the mod- 
ern Juggernaut of the highway, and 
yet the basic principle of automotive 
power 3s embodied therein. I must 
remind you that medicine has ad- 
vanced at an equally rapid pace with 
transpoztation and communication, or 
with the electrical transmission of 
sight and sound. The radio with all 
its tubes and crooners is not half so 
complicated as the pituitary-ovarian 
mechanism in reproduction alone.. By 
this I do not mean that Lombroso was 
correct in his assumption that crimi- 
nals have anthropologic or anthropo- 
metric findings in common, or that the 
criminal is (inherently) a physical 
type. But that human behavior can 
be and is continually modified by the 
physical status of the individual, there 
can be ttle doubt. 
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EXAMPLes OF Moopiriep BEHAVIOR 


Let us go back to the more simple 
and obvious physical departures from 
the normal by way of explanation. 
The effect of chronic indigestion upon 
the mental attitude of man is axio- 
matic. Exceptions are numerous; but 
as a rule, chronic disorders from almost 
any cause result in a peevish, petulant, 
selfish nature or else a martyr com- 
plex, sometimes even more discon- 
certing. Such sufferers frequently in- 
terpret the world in terms of their own 
illness, and act accordingly. The 
same may be said of those afflicted 
from any disfiguring deformity, rang- 
ing from acne to gross congenital de- 
formity, or from harelip to Potts 
disease of the spine. History records 
the cruelty and the cunning of the 
hunchback. His wit as the court 
jester was at best a poor attempt at 
compensation. In the light of our 
modern knowledge, we know that the 
world laughed at him, or at least he 
thought it laughed at him, and there- 
fore he set out to avenge himself upon 
the world. 

It perhaps seems queer that I should 
even remotely think of pimples as a 
possible cause of crime, and yet some 
of the worst resentment complexes I 
have witnessed have been grounded in 
individuals with acne vulgaris. Man 
has enough difficulties to overcome in 
life without the knowledge or even the 
subconscious feeling that he cannot 
get the position he desires or the girl 
he loves, or attain the social level to 
which he aspires, because of a pus- 
oozing, disfigured face. I shall let you 
build up a hypothetical resentment 
complex in such an individual and 
speculate upon a possible result. 

Some of the most interesting som- 
ato-psychic behaviorisms observed by 
me have come in excessively fat per- 
sons, principally women and children. 
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Stamped in childhood by a nickname 
both abhorrent and disparaging, a 
wallflower in adolescence, frequently 
prevented from making a desirable 
marriage, psychically traumatized by 
a thousand thoughtless jests of tongue 
and pen, these unfortunates frequently 
reach adulthood only to learn that 
they are heir to a variety of disorders 
and, statistically speaking, may expect 
an early demise. The jolly fat man 
or more rarticularly woman is one 
who has taught himself or herself to 
hide unde? a pleasant exterior the 
heartaches and the resentment against 
a cruel and misunderstanding world. 

I once knew a successful life insur- 
ance agent who was afflicted with 
harelip and cleft palate, and wormed 
out his stery. He told me that for 
fifteen years he had made it a point to 
learn of and visit every like individual 
within his range of knowledge. Al- 
most withcut exception they were in 
menial positions—beaten, downtrod- 
den, discouraged, and suffering from 
resentment complexes against the 
world. It was only after this sad ex- 
perience that he saw the futility of 
such a mental attitude and decided to 
make the best of it. But how many 
have such insight and stamina? You 
as students of crime may be familiar 
with all this, but it is doubtful if any 
of these simple physical disabilities are 
taken into consideration in the analysis 
of delinquent behavior. It is doubtful , 
if there are even statistical data deal- ` 
ing with such simple matters, in the 
annals of our prisons. 


QUESTION OF “ CRIMINAL TYPE” 


I said in the beginning that my sub- 
ject was to be the physical make-up as 
related to criminality, and I have con- 
tmually avoided mention of a so- 
called “criminal type.” There is a 
reason. When I say that I feel that 
criminals cannot be typed anthropo- 
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metrically, J mean exactly that. In 
speaking of the physical maxe-up, 
however, I am equally certair that 
aside from the more obviots Jevia- 
ton from the normal of which I have 
just spoken, there is a large group 
whose physical peculiarities are ob- 
s2ure but none the less real, namely, 
those suffering from disordered bio- 
chemistry and autonomic imbalance. 
Different levels of metabolism, using 
the word “metabolism” in i.s broad- 
est sense, make for different reactions 
of mind. 


METABOLISM AND MENTAL R3AcTIONS 


Allow me to simplify this by refer- 
ring to a few hypothetical stazes which 
are common experiences in the lives 
af discerning physicians. We shall 
arrange for two high-school ziris, sis- 
ters if you wish, with exactly the same 
-eredity and environment, tə cccupy 
the same room at home. Duz>mg some 
acute illness the one “A” has rezeived 
camage to her thyroid gland resulting 
in approximately 50 per cent loss of its 
rormal function. The other “B” has 
recently been robbed and has barely 
escaped criminal assault. There has 
been set up within her an aitcnomic 
imbalance with resultant hypezsecre- 
tion of the thyroid gland. 

“A” becomes dull, listless, fatigued, 
cold, constipated, and depressec. She 
puts on weight. Her memory is poor. 
School grades suffer. Sbs wears 
heavy clothing, enjoys hot weather, 
wants the windows closed all tha time, 
and is not interested in the opposite 
sex. “B” becomes euphoric. nervous, 
hyperactive, hot, and’ apprehensive. 
She loses weight. School grad2s also 
suffer. She cannot bear heavy cloth- 
mg, enjoys cold weather, wants the 
windows open all the time, and devel- 
ops an abnormal sexual urge. 

Will these girls be happr in each 
other’s presence, or, to carry the figure 
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further in any one’s presence? I can 
assure ~ou they will not. Neither will 
any on2 else be happy in their pres- 
ence. Suppose these girls have a 
neurotiz mother or a shiftless father, 
and thet in addition they are in finan- 
cial straits. How can one escape such 
a predizament, at least in part? (1) 
By the mental route—insanity, schizo- 
phrenia, and other split-personality or 
dreamland states; (2) by recourse to 
intelligent medical care or surgical in- 
tervention; (3) by recourse to intelli- 
gent sozial and economic relief; or (4) 
by revclting against the situation. 

I will again leave to your imagina- 
tion in just what manner one would 
revolt, out I am not so certain it could 
not result in fratricide, matricide, 
sororickde, suicide, or any other crime 
against organized society. Then, of 
course, one would become criminal, 
and the law, without the least idea 
of the chain of circumstances lead- 
ing up to the crime, would seek its 
revenge. 


CASE STUDIES 


I have under my care a girl of nine- 
teen who was perfectly normal and 
happy until her senior year in high 
school. At that time she developed 
a large appetite and peculiar behavior- 
isms characterized by extreme restless- 
ness, incodrdination, trembling, and 
unreliability. She received very poor 
marks but managed to graduate. 
Feeling an interest in laboratory tech- 
nique, she applied for an apprentice 
position and promptly lost it. Later 
she secured another opportunity and 
was retained in the second position for 
some weeks, only because of the inter- 
est anc kindheartedness of the labora- 
torv chief. This is her record. The 
laboratory (glassware) breakage was 
about five times what it should have 
been. She made serious mistakes in 
chartirg. She was so restless that she 
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would leave the laboratory seven or 
eight times in the forenoon and late 
afternoon. Rather pathetic willing- 
ness but total unreliability marked her 
brief career. 

On studying this girl, I discovered 
that she had a remarkably rapid carbo- 
hydrate utilization. In fact her blood 
sugar was repeatedly so low that I do 
not see how she escaped severe shock 
or even convulsions. The girl was 
naturally discouraged and not a little 
resentful by her continuous failure, be- 
cause she was doing her best. The 
disorder can probably be corrected, 
but who can say what it may have led 
to, or even yet may lead to, as regards 
her reactions to her surroundings. 

Little children frequently steal 
money to buy candy for an unrequited 
and insatiable sugar urge. 
be either inherent or acquired. May 
not the surreptitious marauding of the 
jam jar be the beginning of some crim- 
inal careers? Not long ago I had the 
privilege of seeing a boy fifteen years 
of age who was being penalized for his 
fifth or sixth petty offense. I asked 
him why he stole, and he said, quite 
naturally, “For money.” “What do 
you do with the money?” I inquired, 
` and he replied that he bought candy 
and soda water with it. When he was 
in funds, he had plenty of candy and 
several ice cream sodas a day. Fur- 
ther inquiry ‘revealed that his parents 
were poor and that he never had even 
a pittance which he could call his own. 
Couple this physiological urge, no 
matter how ignorantly. acquired, with 
a low degree of intelligence, and one 
gets delinquent or even criminal be- 
havior. 


MISUNDERSTANDING or Sex Factor 


I could cite a hundred theoretical 
possibilities concerning the effect of 
aberrant biochemistry upon human 
behavior, from simple hunger to the 
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complicated fear mechanism of Can- 
non, many of which I ħave studied 
intimately; but space will not permit. 

The sex urge alone is an enormous 
and a much misunderstood problem. 
Nearly everything in nature revolves 
around it as satellites around the sun. 
Freud and his pupils would put all this 
upon a purely psychic basis; but ac- 
cording to the functioning of their en- 
docrine glands, men and women are 
physically oversexed, undersexed, het- 
erosexed, or not sexed at all. Nature 
matures, raen and women at about 
fifteen and thirteen respectively; the 
law says, “I will overrule nature and 
make this much older—the age of 
consent.” Shall we call a boy or a 
girl criminal or even delinquent be- 
cause he or she has an unguided sex 
urge and carelessly succumbs to na- 
ture’s laws before reason and experi- 
ence have taught them better, and 
then pin a golden medal upon the 
breast of the virgin whom nature has 
not so richly endowed? : 

I might say here, in defense of the 
psychiatrist and the psychologist, that 
aberrant function of a number of these 
organs 1s not necessarily due to organic 
disease of the glands themselves. If 
it is true, as I have stated, that one’s 
mental reactions are buffeted about 
by the whims and fancies of his in- 
ternal secretions, it is equally true 
that one’s secretions are constantly 
victimized by his emotions. This is 
the classic vicious circle. 

I wish to make it clear that I have 
no patience with the half-baked the- 
orles conzerning the effect of the 
endocrine system upon the personal- 
ity traits of mankind. Not long ago 
I read of a man who would have us 
believe that all sufferers from a high 
basal metabolic rate were either po- 
tential or actual murderers, while 
those suffering from a low basal meta- 
bolic rate were either potential or 
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actual second-story men, or sem2 such 
nonsense. Another contends that 
mumps, through a destructwe influ- 
ence upon the sex glands, is perhaps 
the most common cause of tae inferi- 
ority complex in mankind. All this, 
to me, is rubbish. For one who <nows 
nothing of the subject, hovever, to 
cloak his ignorance in incredulity as 
regards the effect of metabolic or 
kiochemic imbalance upon tke re- 
actions of mankind to his sirround- 
ings, is equally bad. The truth lies 
ketween. 


Men Nor EQUAL SCIENTI CALLY 


In conclusion I wish to say that the 
great emancipator was, if n»t politi- 
cally at least scientifically, m error 
when he said that “all men are created 
free and equal.” 
spontaneously acquire freedom or 
equality as regards those physical and 
mental attributes essential to rormal 
existence. Life is composed of a 
series, of adjustments to heredity, to 
environment, and to one’s ovn physi- 
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cal peculiarities, from the cradle to the 
grave, . 

Physical disability, either apparent 
or obscure and of whatever nature, is 
only one of the contributing factors in 
the making of a criminal. Given a 
good heredity, pleasant surroundings, 
and freedom from economic distress, 
and it is doubtful if many suffering 
from an endocrine disturbance, auto- 
nomic imbalance, or any of the more 
obvious forms of physical disability 
would actually develop criminal be- 
havior, unless, of course, the disability 
would lead directly to derangement of 
the mind. 

The physical problem, both in and 
out of penal institutions, is not studied 
either adequately or sufficiently often 
for one to evaluate its usefulness or 
uselessness in the prevention or even 
the simple understanding of crime. 
It is an expensive and time-consuming 
research, but one pregnant with possi- 
bilities concerning the ultimate eluci- 
dation of the delinquent or ‘criminal 
mind. 
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The Criminal from a Psychiatric Viewpoint 


. By Joun Van Paina 


HE potential or confirmed crimi- 
nal is recruited from one of three 
groups: 


I. Tue Moron 


The group of morons may be sub- 
divided, but brevity compels us to 
consider it as one. In every aspect of 
crime, ranging’ from petty misde- 
meanors to those major crimes which 
are punishable by death or prison 
incarceration, the great mass of crimi- 
nals belong to this group. The moron 
is something more than a mental de- 
fective. He often has the physical 
attributes of a normal being, and until 
he becomes a transgressor of the law 
he is looked upon as a normal member 
of society. 

With a mental age of eight years an 
adult individual cannot be expected to 
conform to the conventions laid down 
for him by a social order which does 
not find itself in sympathy with his 
strivings, his problems, or his actual 
delinquency. 

Society has in the past adopted a 
traditional code which the individual 
must observe, and if this is not accom- 
plished wholly or in part, he is said to 
be asocial, and may find himself in 
conflict with the law. Law, after all, 
is but a set of rules, customs, or usage, 
the observance of which enables us to 
live together in more or less harmony. 
The sex crimes are committed by 
this individual because an adult body 


craves sex expression, and a child’s | 


mind, which is endowed with a child’s 
intelligence, commits the error in judg- 
ment as to when, where, and with 
whom this sex outlet is to be gratified, 
thereby often resulting in sexual at- 
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tack ending in murder. The high- 
grade morcn often extends these sexual 
attacks to include various forms of 
sadism, fellatio, homosexuality, and 
the practice of weird and fanatical rit- 
uals, all centering themselves around 
a distorted and abnormal reasoning 
power of a child. 

We find these individuals infesting 
all classes end strata of society, insinu- 
ating themselves, with abnormal cun- 
ning, into the most conservative and 
dignified social sets, in which even the 
recognition of their propensities does 
not always lead to the segregation or 
the social ostracism which we might 
expect. 


Il. THe EMOTIONALLY UNSTABLE 


The emotionally unstable include 
the fairly intelligent individual who 
has great imagination unwisely di- 
rected toward a goal which is very 
vague and indefinite. Usually he has 
no great ability, but is always striv- 
ing and craving wish fulfillment and 
attempting to create situations which 
excite his emotions and permit of some 
sort of, or to some extent the, fulfill- 
ment of his wishes. 

This individual is, phylogenetically, © 
inadequately equipped to withstand 
the stress of life’s difficult problems, 
and if he has been unfortunate in his 
environmental development or has re- 
acted unfavorably thereto, he may be 
ill-prepared to cope with life’s exacting 
demands, end then begin his attempts 
at evasion, or his choice of the “easy 
way.” . 

The humdrum of life and its de- 
mands become a bore to him, and he 
seeks excitement and thrill from ad- 
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‘venture. The path this adventure 
will choose may depend upon cir- 
cumstances and the companienship of 
individuals of similar tastes and judg- 
ment. Unhappy homes in childhood, 
s2paration or divorce In pareats, pov- 
erty, and poorly chosen compantons of 
youth all play their part in te devel- 

opment of this individual. The major 
crimes committed by this g-otp are 
usually unpremeditated, committed in 
anger or sudden desire for reverge, or 
upon sudden discovery in tke execu- 
tion of a lesser crime, or, lastl=, for the 
thrill which may be suddealy con- 
csived and as suddenly executed 

The emotionally unstable ir dividual 
is a sick individual, just =s ill as 
though he had tuberculosis or some 
other grave disease of his body. This 
man has a diseased emotional make-up 
in his personality, and is subject to 
fluctuations such as accompany dis- 
eases of the body. We cannot success- 
fully eliminate this individual fram our 
social structure by his incarceration in 
a prison and then hopefully reease him 
to society, upon which he has crystal- 
lized an unreasoning hatred, and has 
formulated a plan whereby he may be 
avenged. This type of purashment, 
however, does seem to satisfy society. 
The Mosaic law of “an eye for an eye” 
seems to be the governing rule ir deal- 
ing with the sick man who is motion- 
ally unstable and who has trarsgressed 
tre rules of the social body. 


III. Tue CONSTITUTIOGAL 
PSYCHOPATH 


The constitutional psychoratas are 
those persons who come into the world 
with deficient or peculiar menzal traits 
in their personality. These individu- 
als have inherited from their parental 
background a personality -vhich is 
more or less defective. Constitutional 
psychopathy has many sides and in- 
cludes many oddities or ecceatricities 
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which charitable friends and indulgent 
parents are willing to overlook. 

These personalities are all candi- 
dates for the inherited psychoses, but 
many go through'life without definite 
mental breakdown. Such individuals 
cannot be said to develop a psychosis 
—they are born with one. 

If life’s problems become too painful 
or the stress of circumstances becomes 
too great, then the retreat from reality 
begins and the person is said to be in- 
sane, or In such condition that he can 
no longer conform to the rules laid 
down by society as to social or moral 
conduct. And to defend himself from 
reality he develops delusions or hallu- 
cinations and breaks the existing law, 
and then he is said to be insane. 
These persons may live out their life’s 
span on the border line between sanity 
and insanity, and unless great emo- 
tional stress becomes a factor in their 
experience, they may be considered as 
eccentric but harmless members of our 
social group. 

Throughout the lives of these indi- 
viduals they are potential criminals, 
because of bad judgment or impulsive 
acts or ideas. The common manifes- 
tations of psychopathic tendencies are 
impulsive ideas, indecision, and mor- 
bid fears. 

We are mainly concerned with those 
who manifest compulsive ideas. They 
have uncontrollable desires to do cer- 
tain thmgs they know are wrong or 
absurd, and the results of which they 
know will be disastrous. They are 
seized with the desire to commit arson, 
rape, or even murder or suicide. 

These unfortunate individuals real- 
ize the horror of these desires and 
strive to overcome them, and, being 
unable, commit their crime cr break 
down and are thrown into a state of 
anxiety or psychosis. 

In this group also we find those who 
commit numerous sex crimes. 
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the two important groups with crimi- 
nal tendencies arising from the pres- 
ence of these diseases. 


Epilepsy and paresis have been pur- 
posely omitted from this brief review 
for lack of time necessary to consider 


John Van Paing, M.D., is a psychiatrist of Santa 
Barbara, California. 


The Subsistence Homesteads Program 
By Ross H. Gast 


flees subsistence homesteads pro- 
gram is sometimes term2d an in- 
novation and a new experinzen>. On 
the contrary, there are two ~ery defi- 
nite sources of experience which form a 
background for the work which the Di- 
vision of Subsistence Homesteads is 
undertaking. 

The more recent growth of zit.es, ac- 
companied by the widesprezd use of 
automobiles and the develozment of 
other forms of rapid transportation, 
has produced a spontaneous and 
sporadic growth of what are s>metimes 
called part-time farms, and mcre ap- 
propriately subsistence homesteads, in 
the vicinity of every city in tLe United 
States. Strung out along tie paved 
highways leading out of the city, one 
ean find many examples of tke type of 
home which the Division of Subsist- 
ence Homesteads is aiding to establish 
—a small house built on a on=- or two- 
acre plot of ground where femz:lies of 
persons working in the city <njoy the 
independence and freedom o° country 
hfe and gain for themselves z measure 
of economic security by raisicg garden 
crops and perhaps keeping chickens 
and a cow. 

The growth of these homes has gone 
on rapidly, though largely umnoticed, 
during the postwar period. Fresent 
economic conditions have stressed the 
value of such a way of life and have 
emphasized the importance 2f aiding 
families in the low income groups to 
acquire and enjoy the advanteges of 
subsistence homesteads. 


PURPOSES or tHe FEDERAL PRCGRAM 


In its present demonstrazion pro- 
gram, the Division of Subsistence 


Homesteads wishes to foster the 
further development of this way of 
living, and, by bringing to bear upon 
it all the facilities for guidance offered 
by the various branches of the Federal 
Government, to secure a uniformly 
higher standard of excellence and satis- 
faction in these subsistence home- 
steads. 

Europe has given us a second source 
of experience in this work, for several 
countries, particularly Germany, Eng- 
land, and Austria, have adopted gov- 
ernmental policies looking toward the 
increased utilization of land for sub- 
sistence agriculture in the vicinity of 
industrial cities. 

Congress appropriated $25,000,000 
“to aid in the redistribution of the 
overbalance of population in indus- 
trial centers” through the establish- 
ment of subsistence homesteads. This 
makes possible only a limited demon- 
stration program consisting of care- 
fully selected projects located through- 
out the United States. Upon what 
basis are these projects being de- 
veloped? 

Subsistence homesteads aim at a 
combination of part-time industrial 
employment with part-time agricul- 
ture, as well as a combinaticn of the 
best elements of both city and country 
living. 

Because of the present overproduc- 
tion in agricultural commodities, it is 
impossible to encourage a program 
which envisages the establishment of 
additional commercial farms; hence 
the term “subsistence”——which means, 
in the first place, that these home- 
steads will produce food for home con- 
sumption only. Secondly, it is viewed 
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as impractical to consider a program 
which would require these families, 
even under the sternest pressure of 
economic necessity, to move away 
from their accustomed communities 
into remote country sections, abandon- 
ing the cultural and educational oppor- 
tunities of city and town life for the 
primitive existence of the pioneer 
settler. The subsistence homesteads 
program is, therefore, decidedly differ- 
ent from a “back to the farm move- 
ment” in any sense. 


SELECTION OF REGIONS ror PROJECTS 


Regions are chosen which present 
particular economic problems in the 
solution of which subsistence home- 
steads are deemed of value. Such 
areas may be, for example, the textile 
regions of the South, heavy industrial 
centers of the Northeast, the “cut- 
over” lands of the Lake States, decen- 
tralized industrial regions in the 
Northwest, or the arid, dry-farming 
sections of the western Great Plains. 
In these regions specific locations are 
selected which provide good agricul- 
tural land, sufficient opportunity for 
part-time industrial or other employ- 
ment, and an evidenced local need and 
demand for subsistence homesteads. 

Small and large industrial centers 
afford the most fertile field for the de- 
velopment of subsistence homesteads. 
There are many indications that every 
such community contains a large per- 
centage of people who would welcome 
the opportunity to live on subsist- 
ence homesteads so long as their doing 
so did not involve a backward step in 
their standard of living, either econom- 
ically or culturally. This desire on the 
part of both white-collar workers and 
factory employees is particularly en- 
gendered by the present situation 
which points to the necessity of 
“spreading the work,” with the prob- 
able result that large numbers of em- 
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ployees will continue to work on part 
time. 

The prime problem of the subsist- 
ence homesteads program is to demon- 
strate how such settlements may be 
made possible, through the extension 
of credit facilities and by guiding 
homesteaders in various economic and 
social factors contributing to the full- 
est realization of their opportunities. 

Every section of the country has 
been investigated by the Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads with a view 
to determine those locations in which 
this type of demonstration project 
can best be carried out. Interested 
groups of citizens were found in many 
cities who had already decided upon 
the advisakility of such developments, 
and the codperation of such groups 
was instrumental in preparing a large 
number of the projects which have 
been undertaken. At the same time, 
the activities of real estate speculators 
and land promotion agencies have 
been carefully eliminated from the 
preparation of these plans. 

For example, at Rochester, New 
York, it was found that industries 
were so located as to make possible the 
development of subsistence home- 
steads on the edge of the urban dis- 
trict, where homesteaders could be 
within easy distance of their jobs. 
Accordingly with the aid of local per- 
sons, plans were perfected for the pur- 
chase of land sufficient to contain 33 
homesteads, on each of which there 
will be erected a small but well-built 
house and the necessary outbuildings, 
all of which to cost the homesteader 
between $2,500 and $3,000. Near 
Youngstown, Ohio, which presents a 
similar situation, a number of home- 
steads will be developed, not in one 
group, but scattered throughout the 
environs of that city. 

Smaller industrial towns, such as 
some of the mill villages in South Caro- 
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lina or a lumber town in the Szate of 
‘Washington, have provided even more 
ample opportunity for the 2stablish- 
ment of subsistence homesteads on 
good agricultural land in clos2 proxim- 
ity to factories, stores, and ocfices. 


PRoJEcTS IN REHABILITATION 


In carrying out a demons-razion of 
how the dense concentration of popula- 
tion in unhealthy slum distr-cts of in- 
dustrial cities and towns may be 
avoided through the development of 
subsistence homesteads, it has been 
necessary to undertake some work 
which will point to a means >f halting 
zhe movement of populaticn to the 
city from distressed rural areas. ‘Such 
areas Include farming distrizts where 
the quality of soil is too poer to sup- 
port a satisfactory standard of living, 
or so-called “stranded” industzial re- 
zions, such as some Appalachian coal 
fields, where the abandomment of 
mines has destroyed the opportunity 
of employment for the locel popula- 
tion. 

Consequently, projects Imve been 
undertaken which point to a rehabil- 
itation of such regions, also by means 
of a combination of part-time égricul- 
ture with part-time industry. It is 
hoped that the success of these demon- 
strations will encourage the establish- 
ment of new industries in such areas 
as part of a decentralizing trend in 
future industrial development. ° 

Projects have been undertaken in 
the submarginal farming regions of 
northern Georgia and nortiern Wis- 
consin and among various distressed 
coal miming areas of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and farther 
west. 


ESSENTIAL POLICIES 


Certain policies are recogrized as es- 
sential in the sound development of 
these subsistence homesteads projects. 
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Projects must be considered not 
merely as a building program but as an 
encouragement of a way of life which 
promises greater security as well as 
greater human satisfaction to those 
who take it up. Therefore planning 
must be carried on from the point of 
view of the prospective homesteader, 
taking into full account the demands 
for cultural and social life. Adequate 
provision must be made for sufficient 
education in the type of intensive agri- 
culture which will be practiced on these 
homesteads; in the elements of home 
economics, which will contribute to a 
genuinely satisfactory maintenance of 
a year-round food supply; m the ele- 
ments of coöperation, which can con- 
tribute much to the individual’s as 
well as the community’s advantage 
through the maintenance of pasture 
land, wood lot, or the purchase of ma- 
chinery. 

Costs must be reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum consistent with a good 
standard of livmg for the community 
in which each project is located. 

The housing problem is one demand- 
ing careful study with a view to plan- 
ning the type of house most suited to 
the occupations and manner of living 
which will be followed by the home- 
steaders. Moreover, the development 
of satisfactory housing in the mini- 
mum-cost field affords a challenge to 
the ingenuity of the building trades. 

In its emphasis upon this modern 
way of living, the subsistence home- 
steads program boldly sets forth a de- 
velopment which has already found its 
roots in present society. Its success 
depends upon the proper combination 
of the security afforded by subsistence 
agriculture with a full realization of 
the mechanical and industrial advan- 
tages which our present-day civiliza- 
tion is unique in providing. 

The demonstration program under 
the Department of the Interior aims to 
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encourage a broad adoption of the sub- ernmental groups, semipublic organi- 
sistence homesteads plan by local gov- zations, ard private capital. 


Mr.. Ross H. Gast is Special Representative of the 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads, United States 
Department of the Interior. He was formerly with 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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Bearv, Cuartes A. The Idea of National 
Interest. Pp. ix, 583. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $8.75. 


In realistic fashion this solid scholarly 
volume by Dr. Beard lays barz the eco- 
nomic motivation of American foreign pol- 
icy aš it has unfolded during 140 years of 
our national development. The author be- 
gins his analytical survey with the working 
hypothesis that “national interest” has 
steadily been replacing “nationa! honor” as 
the basic formula of diplomacy during an 
era of extraordinary economic expansion, 
and then proceeds to explore the meaning 
of the idea in a dozen chapters closely 
packed with the detailed deta to trade, in- 
vestment, and imperialistic promotion. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Dr. Beard 
expects to supplement this “ma:ter-of-fact 
inquiry” with a second volume in which “an 
effort will be made to construct a consistent 
and tenable philosophy of national inter- 
est,” his imaginative mind cannot refrain 
“rom discerning a rather ecnsistent thread 
of conflict between what he zalls zhe Hamil- 
tonian and the Jeffersonian conzepzions of 
national interest. To Hamiltcn and his 
successors, including in particular the East- 
ern wing of the Republican Party, it has 
meant “heavy reliance upon forzign trade, 
a limitation of exports by high duties, and 
she expansion of foreign markcts by the 
vigorous use of all the engines of govern- 
ment, including the Army and Mavy.” Of 
little influence since the Civil War, the Jef- 
Tersonian conception, on the ether hand, 
has “laid heavy emphasis on fozeign trade 
as a means of marketing agricultural pro- 
duce and securing cheap manufactures .. . 
and assumed the possibility of he kind of 
internationalism contemplated Ly the Cob- 
den-Bright school.” 

The catastrophic developments of the 
last five years, however, suggest to Dr. 
Beard both the illogicality and the future 
impossibility of translating either of these 
doctrines into policy. It is row crystal 
clear, he argues, that aggressive govern- 


mental support of the interests abroad of 
particular economic groups did not serve 
the welfare of the Nation as a whole. With 
increasing technological competition from 
many other industrial states for markets 
and raw materials, the outlook for the sys- 
tematic restoration of large-scale American 
foreign commerce appears dark indeed. 
Accordingly, the time has perhaps come for 
the formulation of a new policy based upon 
the assumption that “a high standard of 
national well-being is possible with a mini- 
mum reliance on foreign trade.” 

In Dr. Beard’s eyes, Mr. Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, despite its obvious contradictions and 
vacillations, may be paving the way toward 
this goal. Whether, how, and in what de- 
gree, given the continuance of capitalism, 
the author would advocate planned eco- 
nomic self-containment as the new Ameri- 
can philosophy of national interest, the 
reader must await the second volume of the 
study for answer. Meanwhile, however, 
students and men of affairs alike owe a 
heavy debt of gratitude to Charles A. Beard 
and his collaborators for the most illuminat- 
ing analysis of the course of our foreign 
policy yet produced by American scholar- 
ship. 

Water R, SHARP 

University of Wisconsin 


Frapxin, ELvma K. The Air Menace and 
the Answer. Pp. xviii, 331. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924. $3.00. 


In this stimulating volume the “air men- 
ace” is the certainty of civilian mass mur- 
der resulting from unprotectable surprise 
attacks of lethal gas dispensed from air- 
craft. The “answer” is to insure civilian 
protection (and world peace) by means of 
the disarmament and internationalization 
of aéronautics and the international super- 
vision of chemical production, under the 
control of the Council of the League. 

Accurately and lucidly presented, the 
argument of the author sweeps forward, 
hurling its simple truths in constant repeti- 
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tion and with the persistence of an incom- 
ing tide against the walls of opposition. 
The thesis of “the menace,” which runs 
through many chapters, amounts to this: 
(1) Nations (and individuals) assume war 
to be inevitable; (2) preparation for war 
leads to the development of the best weap- 
ons; (3) the best weapon at present is the 
surprise attack of lethal gas made possible 
by the use of aircraft; (4) consequently, 
governments direct much time, energy, and. 
money toward the development of chemi- 
cal plants and airline activities which will 
be convertible to war uses; (5) surprise gas 
attacks (even if ostensibly directed against 
military objectives) will actually be di- 
rected against the noncombatant civilian 
population, since (a) the proper objective 
cannot be attained through legal definition 
or international agreement, and since (b) 
military opinion agrees that the proper ob- 
jective cannot, practically, be isolated; (6) 
there is no adequate protection from gas 
attacks available to the civilian population; 
- (7) the next war will live up to Sherman’s 
dictum, and hence: Something must be 
done! 

The thesis of “the answer” is as follows: 
(1) War is not possible (or probable) with- 
out weapons; (2) hence, remove the weap- 
ons by immediately (a) abolishing all 
military aircraft, (b) prohibiting the in- 
corporation of military features into com- 
mercial aircraft, and (c) giving full 
publicity and obtaining uniformity of con- 
trol, and eventually by (a) adopting the 
position advocated by Fauchille that the 
air is free, and (b) organizing international 
bodies for aircraft and gas manufacture, 
operation, and control—all under the su- 
pervision of the Council of the League. 
Furthermore, while the world is still in the 
grasp of the military, the outlook for world 
unity is definitely growing, and the position 
taken here is, or may be, not so visionary as 
it might seem. , 

So much for the objectives of the book, 
which the reviewer hopes have been ac- 
curately and fairly stated. As a war pilot 
attached to a night bombing squadron, he 
recognizes the full merits of the author’s 
arguments and the great worth of such a 
presentation. He feels, however, that while 
the problem has been well and truly stated, 
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there is less of practicality in the solution 
offered. The real difficulty is not one of 
diagnosing the ailment, but of effecting a, 
cure. Too' much space has been devoted 
to a statement of the problem. Besides, 
the solution proposed is altogether too sim- 
ple, too logical, and (perhaps) too sensible 
to be given serious attention. The formula 
offered is not sufficiently complicated; it 
can be too easily read by the patient him- 
self! 
Frep D. Faca, JR. 
Air Law Institute, Chicago 


LINDBERGH, CHARLES A. Your Country at 
War and What Happens to You after a 
War. Pp.215. Philadelphia: Dorrance 
Publishing Company, 1934. $1.85 post- 
paid. 

The original edition of this book was be- 
ing printed in the spring of 1918, when 
Government agents entered the printshop 
and demanded that the plates be destroyed. 
They also forced the destruction of the 
plates of the author’s earlier work, Bank- 
ing and Currency and the Money Trust. 
The elder Lindbergh (father of the famous 
aviator) was a Congressman from Minne- 
sota from 1907 to 1917 and was the candi- 
date of the Nonpartizan League for the 
governorship at the time his books were 
suppressed. 

Lindbergh maintained that the United 
States was dzawn into the World War by 
the machinations of selfish interests to pro- 
mote their own profits. As early as 1915 
he urged thas American financiers be pro- 
hibited from extending loans to belliger- 
ents, predicting that such loans were likely 
to involve us in the war (p. 170). “The 
lords of special privilege” profiteered first 
from exports to Europe; then from the rise 
of domestic prices; then from our own pre- 
paredness program, for which they were 
largely resporsible (pp. 33, 50,96). They 
brought about the situation which forced 
us into the war, and then shifted the re- 
sponsibility for foreign loans to the Gov- 
ernment—which loans, he said, would 
never be repaid (pp. 134, 172). 

The author thought it likely that the-war 
would bankrupt the belligerents and bring 
an end of the old order of privileged 
“money grabbers” and exploited farmers 
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end laborers, and the rise of rea. sozial de- 
mocracy based upon government ownership 
of the key industries and effective control 
af other enterprises (pp. 134, 142 171-173). 
A. M. Arnerr 
The Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina 


Ricues, CROMWELL A. The Jnanimity 
Rule and the League of Natior-s. Pp. xi, 
294. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933. $2.25. 


No question of procedure is nore diffi- 
cult or troublesome than the time-honored 
rule of unanimity in international confer- 
ences. Mr. Chief Justice Marshall phrased 
its legal sanction a century age when he 
vindicated the rights of small :tates in a 
memorable phrase in one of his opinions, 
“Russia and Geneva are equal.’ But the 
practical application of the rue of una- 
nimity is more often obstructive than 
otherwise; more than one internaticnal de- 
cision has been stalemated by -ts accept- 
ance. Perhaps “secret diplomacy”? sur- 
vives, in part at least, becaase of its 
perpetuation, It is particularly interest- 
ig, therefore, to note the practixal modifi- 
eations in its application which have been 
going on within the ambit of League action. 

Dr. Riches analyzes these medif.cations 
in terms of practice and of formal amend- 
ment of the Covenant and trecties which 
zovern the action of the various organs of 
the League. In both fields he finds sub- 
stantial departures from the strict applica- 
zion of the rule. In the treaties zhenselves 
are to be found many modific: tions with 
~espect to decisions to be taken by the 
‘Council and other bodies. The Covenant 
‘tself provides that decisions as to matters 
of procedure may be taken by ess than a 
‘Inanimous vote—a provision wh.ch has 
been more than once broadly interpreted. 
Furthermore, the Council and the Assem- 
bly have developed various forms of action, 
decisions, recommendations, resaluzions of 
amendment, and so forth, which have facili- 
tated expression of opinion on ecntroversial 
*ssues without involving the unaaimity rule 
directly, in many instances wh2re the ex- 
pression of opinion proved sufficient to 
bring about the desired action on the part 
of originally opposed or unwiling mem- 
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bers. Again, a “convention” of League pro- 
cedure has been evolved during the past 
dozen years, under which a small minority 
of states will abstain from voting on issues 
on which they are in disagreement with a 
substantial majority, and so obviate the 
invocation of the rule. Finally, the right 
of parties to a dispute to vote on the issue 
has been definitely settled in the negative, 
thereby preventing interested parties from 
obstructing decisions, 

It is in the actual working of these ex- 
pedients that the author finds the basis for 
his belief that the experience with the uti- 
lization of the less-than-unanimous provi- 
sions of the Covenant and the treaties “has 
conclusively demonstrated that the smaller 
powers make no attempt to take decisions 
over the heads of a minority made up of 
great powers.” However tenaciously the 
great as well as the small powers may ap- 
pear to cling to the letter of the rule, the 
increasing experience which they are having 
within the activities of the League (and it 
is to be remembered that International La- 
bor Conferences have from the beginning 
worked under a two-thirds rule) of satis- 
factory solutions arrived at without invok- 
ing it, cannot but temper adherence to it. 
That this development is one of the most 
significant in contemporary international 
relations needs no emphasis. Dr. Riches 
has rendered a real service in exploring the 
actual growth of a new practice. 

Purures BRADLEY 

Amherst College 


Macartney, C. A. National States and 
National Minorities. Pp. ix, 640. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 
$7.50. 


In the vast and growing literature con- 
cerning the minorities problem, this volume 
is likely to take a definitive place. No 
other work in English since the war covers 
the ground so completely or with such acu- 
men and impartiality. - Beginning with the 
medieval background of the rise and strati- 
fication of the European minorities, the 
contemporary status of which he subse- 
quently analyzes in greater detail. 

Mr. Macartney finds that the basic 
forces tending to weld the groups which 
have survived as national minorities are 
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race, language, and religion. Often one of 
these elements will outweigh the others, or 
be entirely absent as a driving force; it is 
out of them, however, that are forged the 
particularities of sentiment and action 
which constitute the minority problem as 
one of the most acute and baffling of our 
time. More than one third of the whole 
volume is devoted to the prewar period. 
The rise of nationality as a dynamic of 
group action, which ultimately led into the 
nineteenth-century “age of nationalism,” is 
treated in detail for the evolution of ideas 
and interests among the peoples of the 
countries which are today the hotbed of 
minorities issues. A chapter on interna- 
tional minority protection before 1918 indi- 
cates how important were these prewar 
experiments In shaping the policies laid 
down in the peace treaties. 

Mr. Macartney devotes the bulk of his 
volume to a detailed analysis of the work- 
ing out of these policies under the adminis- 
tration of the League of Nations. He di- 
vides his discussion into the following 
parts: the political background of the prob- 
lem; the drafting of the treaties; the char- 
acter and purpose of the League treaties; 
the nature and exercise of the League guar- 
antee; and the League system at work. Not 
only does the author give a comprehensive 
account of the historical origins, treaty de- 
velopment, and administrative practice un- 
der the régime of minority control set up 
after the war, but he provides an authorita- 
tive commentary upon the events which he 
discusses, based upon not merely an ency- 
clopedic acquaintance with the literature 
of all the parties in interest, but also an 
extensive first-hand knowledge of the peo- 
ples and on-the-spot study of the incidents 
with which he deals. Any brief summary 
of his analysis can give no indication of its 
penetrating judgment of the underlying is- 
sues, or his catholic appraisal of policies and 
attitudes of the various actors in the events 
of the past fourteen years. His arguments 
for a Permanent Minorities Commission 
(pp. 356-69) are an example at once of his 
logic of facts and of his temperate but per- 
suasive and informed judgment. _ 

A final section is devoted by the author 
to “possible solutions of the minority prob- 
lem.” Two major lines have been sug- 
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gested: On the basis of the continuance of 
the national state, either frontier revision to 
accord more closely with ethnic and na- 
tional groups, or the exchange of popula- 
tions (as in the case of Turkey and Greece) 
in an attempt to eliminate the problem al- 
together; on the basis of an “un-national 
state,” by the process of satisfying the real 
demands of minorities as has been at- 
tempted in the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, and elsewhere. 
Such a program is not impossible of realiza- 
tion, the ai:thor believes, “given the neces- 
sary good will.” 

In a “last word,” written after the advent 
to power oê the National Socialists in Ger- 
many, Mr. Macartney reiterates his faith 
in the solubility of the minority problem— 
but only on the basis of faith in and practice 
of genuine toleration. He quotes with ap- 
proval Lord Acton on the value of racial 
differences within the national state. His 
own formula, the application of “the prin- 
ciples of justice, equality, and good govern- 
ment,” assumes values which seem now in 
eclipse. That they are the only principles 
upon which any permanent solution of the 
issues raised by the experiment of the past 
fourteen years here described, will be 
proved—or disproved—most conclusively 
perhaps in those states which today appear 
to repudiate them most virulently. 


Parures BRADLEY 
Amherst College 


CuanG, Yerinc. The Interpretation of 
Treaties Ly Judicial Tribunals. Pp. 196. 
New Yorx: Columbia University Press, 
1933. $2.75. 


So-called ‘canons of interpretation” have 
been pleaded by parties to cases involving 
the interpretation of treaties, and not infre- 
quently alluded to in dicta by judges, since 
the days of Grotius and Vattel. But an 
examination of the actual evidence of reli- 
ance upon these canons in the decisions of 
national courts and international tribunals 
indicates that a freer method of interpreta- 
tion is very generally resorted to in order to 
give effect to the actual will of the parties. 
It is to the examination of this question 
that Dr. Chang devotes himself. While’ 
the materials he has utilized are not in any 
sense new, no other study in English has 
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approached his in the scope and =herough- 
ness of his analysis. 

The author classifies his prob=m. under 
tne principles which the courts snd tribu- 
nals have developed as guides tc interpre- 
tation when disputes over mearing arise. 
The first, “respect for clear meannhg,” often 
leads to a hberal interpretation cf a treaty 
stipulation, especially where extrinsic evi- 
dence substantiates the meanirg of the 
words as found by the courts to fFe “clear.” 
Dr. Chang finds that in fact there has been 
little thorough analysis of the poklem of 
a conflict between ordinary or tezhnical 
meaning of language in the text of the 
treaty and the evidence of different intent 
indubitably shown from other scirces. In 
most instances courts have four r.o con- 
fict, or have been satisfied with ugzgesting 
that error might have crept into corre- 
spondence, and so forth. There is still 
room, therefore, for the exploration of such 
issues as constructions when the text ap- 
pears doubtful, constructions of laaguage 
which, although plain, would interfere with 
the evident intent and manifest purposes 
cf the parties, the admissibility ci prepara- 
tory work in the interpretation of language, 
and the reconciliation of version: in differ- 
ent languages. It is interesting tc ncte that 
there are some differences between Anglo- 
American and Continental rules of inter- 
pretation, especially with respect to the use 
cf preparatory materials. American and 
British courts and text writers are. however, 
coming to take a more liberal view as to 
their admissibility than in even she recent 
past. 

The “rule of liberal constraction” is 
widely utilized to bring the intepretation 
cf the treaty into line with the zeal intent 
cf the parties. It is a rule of Bst resort, 
however; the United States Supreme Court 
relies upon it in practice only waere other 
end precise materials are not ava lable, and 
is in fact in substantial agreemert with the 
. Permanent Court of Internatioral Justice 
in applying it only where othe- methods 
fail, even though it refers to the rule “with 
frequency and persistence.” 

Dr. Chang’s study will prove a valuable 
guide to practice in one of the most impor- 
tant fields of legal theory and precedent. 
Although restricted to American.anJ inter- 
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national courts, it fulfills a useful purpose 
in collating the most important instances of 
judicial interpretation. 
Paures BRADLEY 
Amherst College 


Tempe, Wmiuiam. The State in Its Ex- 
ternal Relations. Pp. 47. London: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. 6d. 


In this last of four lectures on Christian- 
ity and the State, the Archbishap of York 
reiterates his previous assertion that society 
is a growth and not a construction (does 
this provide the best support for a theologi- 
cal conception?) and that the State is an 
organ and a servant of the Community. 
He proceeds to trace the belief in the unity 
of civilization and of statehood in Christen- 
dom, and concludes that the State by the 
logic of its own nature, in expression 
through the universality of law, presses on 
towards international organization, which 
is the fulfillment of true sovereignty. 

Joun DONALDSON 

The George Washington University 


Wup, Payson S., Jr. Sanctions and 
Treaty Enforcement. Pp. xv, 281. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1934. 


International relations being what.they 
are today, the reading of any book on 
Sanctions and Treaty Enforcement calls for 
almost superhuman effort on the part of a 
person afflicted with a realistic approach to 
human affairs. A person with such an ap- 
proach cannot waive the fact that the mov- 
ing force of rebus sic stantibus has always 
proved stronger than the persuasive qual- 
ity of pacta sunt servanda. Such a person 
sees the solution of the problem involved in 
the making of treaties sufficiently sane not 
to need impracticable sanctions, not in the 
loading of treaties with such sanctions. 

In Chapters I-V the author brings to- 
gether in a scholarly manner the historical: 
facts and the documentary data-on the 
ramifications of the subject. The theoreti- 
eal and controversial phase of Sanctions 
and Treaty Enforcement appears in the last 
chapter dealing with the question: How de- 
sirable are sanctions? As part of the an- 
swer the author admits- that “practically all 
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the sanctions discussed ... depend for 
their efficacy upon the sense of responsibil- 
ity of the parties which have agreed to per- 
form certain functions,” and that “this 
sense of responsibility on the part of states 


seems to be increasing and must increase ` 


if the world’s business is to go on.” A 
realist would expect the conclusion that in- 
creasing responsibility on the part of states 
would tend to decrease the occasions for 
treaties requiring sanctions, and hence for 
sanctions as media required for the enforce- 
ment of treaties. The author approaches 
this radical conclusion in recommending 
as types of sanctions which seem most 
serviceable, those least. difficult of enforce- 
ment. 

Still, there are signs of the orthodox view 
in the statements that “with international 
law developing as treaty law, it becomes 
possible to insert definite penalties into the 
law... , that “if the process continues it 
may mean that in time treaty sanctions will 
become the most important sanctions of the 
law ... ,’ and that “it may mean too that 
jurists of the analytical school will be more 
ready to admit the ‘legal’ nature of interna- 
tional law once it has taken on the char- 
acter of written rules enforced by precise 
sanctions.” 

Agreeing with the jurist of the analytical 
school, the realist is more concerned over 
the question of preserving actual peace by 
whatever method, than over writing of 
sanctions into treaty law and the recogni- 
tion of the “legal” nature of international 
law. Above all, he is cognizant of the fact 
that sanctions as and when written into 
treaty law, and international law as and 
when its “legal” nature is established, are 
and will be the product of some certain 
powers prevailing over the rest. To the 
realist and the jurist of the analytical 
school, it is a question of the character and 
the degree of the responsibility with which 
these powers will proceed——not a question 
of the “legal” nature of sanctions or inter- 
national law. 

The attempt to harmonize reality and or- 
thodoxy, evident all through the last chap- 
ter, may not be convincing; but it is stimu- 
lating, even to the realist. 

JOHANNES Marrern 

Johns Hopkins University 
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Soutssy, Husu G. The Right of Search 
and the Slave Trade in Anglo-Amencan 
Relations, 1814-1862. Pp. 185. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 
$1.75. 


No other question agitated Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations at the turn of the nineteenth 
century to so high a pitch of national feel- 
ing—at least in this country-—as the right 
assumed by the British Government to visit 
our vessels at sea and impress British sub-- 
jects found on board. Nor is the period 
after the Waz of 1812 a pleasant one to re- 
view from the standpoint of our relations to 
the slave trade. For we stood upon the 
right vindicated by that war to protect 
American vessels engaged in the slave trade 
from visit and search, despite the evidence 
both that this was the one effective method 
of suppressing the traffic and that American 
and foreign capital was hiding behind 
American registry to perpetuate it. Not 
only was the Government unwilling to co- 
operate in international action to control 
the slave trade, but it was little more than 
half-hearted in its efforts to prevent the 
American flag from covering a highly lucra- 
tive but illegal enterprise. It was not till 
we were engaged in the Civil War that we 
surrendered our long cherished freedom 
from visit. 

It is to the diplomatic and naval aspects 
of the question that Dr. Soulsby devotes his 
attention; the story is an interesting, if not 
altogether attractive, chapter in the history 
of American foreign relations. It would 
have added to the pertinence of the study 
had the author considered those interests 
which were active at home to prevent a 
more coéperative policy on the part of suc- 
cessive secretaries of state; the economic 
forces and the psychological factors in such 
a continuing and persistent line of policy 
are perhaps the most significant elements 
for an understanding of foreign relations. 

Purmurrs BRADLEY 

Amherst College 


ARNOLD, Rates. Treaty-Making Proced- 
ure, Pp. vi, 69. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. $1.50. 

The author of this brochure of the Roy- 
al Institute of International Affairs has 
brought together from some fifty states the 
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actual constitutional provisions regarding 
treaty making, and provided brief outlines 
of treaty ratification procedure in each of 
these countries. There is a short but pene- 
trating introductory essay by Professor 
Arnold D. McNair on “constitutional limi- 
tations upon the treaty-making power,” 
which summarizes present doctrine and 
practice, especially as interpreted in inter- 
national tribunals called upon to determine 
the validity of various treaty provisions. 
In view of our own intricate treaty-making 
procedure, and the often baffling division 
of power between the state and national 
governments, it needs no argument to indi- 
cate the value of such an outline as this, the 
only one available in English, certainly out- 
side the chancelleries. 
Parures BRADLEY 
Amherst College 


Price, Ernest Batson. The Russo-Japa- 
nese Treaties of 1907-1916 Concerning 
Manchuria and Mongolia. Pp. xiv, 164. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1938. $1.75. 


The title of this monograph is too mod- 
est. Even the casual reader will be im- 
pressed by the philosophic maturity, the 
fine perspective, and the intellectual poise 
which the study exhibits. Keen insight re- 
veals many of the motives which domi- 
nated the chief actors of the scenes under 
review. Nor should one neglect to men- 
tion the quality of literary grace and the 
readability which make the work available 
to laymen as well as to professional stu- 
dents. For the latter, it is another and 
welcome contribution of indisputable merit, 
helping to recreate the drama of North- 
eastern Asia in the twentieth century. It 
reduces the area of speculation regarding 
the forces at work in creating the situation 
that now exists. 

Mr. Price has not been “concerned with 
questions of right and wrong.” Yet, in so 
far as there is a moral judgment of man- 
kind, this work will inform its appraisal’ of 
the conduct of the nations under review. 
Moreover, the reader may expect enlighten- 
ing suggestions as to the meaning of what 
has happened. For example, what were the 
beliefs of the men in Russia and Japan who 
controlled the respective national policies, 
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1907-1916—beliefs relating to the desirable 
courses of action? As expressed in trea- 
ties, these “‘beliefs-in-action,” however irra- 
tional, temporary, or opportunistic, how- 
ever non-representative of or alien to the 
culture of their respective peoples, however 
erroneous or ineffective in meeting the cur- 
rent situation, “changed the course of his- 
tory, affected the welfare of a quarter of the 
earth’s population, possibly aided in the 
process of wrecking old Russia, and may be 
doing the same for the old Japan.” 

In the two introductory chapters, 
“Background of International Relations in 
Northeastern Asia,” and “Early Efforts at 
Russo-Japanese Understanding,” the lay 
reader will find able summaries of events, 
conditions, and relations which were causal 
not only for the period 1907-1916, but, in 
conjunction with the latter, for the present 
situation as well. 

The remaining chapters constitute the 
author’s valuable exposition of the sordid 
steps by which Russia and Japan in concert 
or separately moved forward in the spolia- 
tion of China. The grim realities of im- 
perialistic diplomacy are faithfully de- 
picted. In open treaties and conventions 
and especially in the three secret conven- 
tions and one secret treaty, the fate of 
China in Northeastern Asia for our day Is 
determined. The interested, restrained, 
but unavailing efforts of those in charge of 
American policy to ward off this fate are 
faithfully related. The “momentum of 
history,” granting that the process which 
wrecked old Russia is wrecking old Japan, 
seems likely nevertheless to confirm the 
work of spoliation now being consummated, 
and to add the Stimson doctrine to the list 
of American diplomatic gestures in North- 
eastern Asia. 

Russevt M. Story 

Pomona College 


Renovvin, Pierre. La Crise Européenne 
et la Grande Guerre (1904-1918). Pp. 
639. Paris: Librairie Felix Alean, 1934. 
60 francs. 

This is the nineteenth and next to last 
volume in the series on Peuples et Civilisa- 
tions, Histoire Générale, under the direc- 
tion of Louis Halphen and Philippe Sagnac. 
In the original announcement, the title 
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read, Les Armaments et la Grande Guerre. 
The change is indicative of the shift in 
emphasis in the first part of the volume 
from military to diplomatic history. The 
author, Professor Pierre Renouvin, who has 
charge of the courses in history at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and who is in many ways 
the outstanding representative of the’ writ- 
ers of modern history on the French Gov- 
ernment commission for the publication of 
the Les Documents Diplomatiques d Avant 
Guerre, is well known to students of prewar 
diplomacy for his volume on the Immediate 
Origins of the War (1925, tr. 1928). It is 
therefore no exaggeration to say that the 
present work summarizes the views of the 
leading French historians on the origins of 
the World War. More moderate than 
Bloch, he makes out a strong case against 
the Central Powers. Nothing is overlooked 
that contributes towards establishing the 
aggressive and provocative character of the 
alliances and the diplomacy of Germany 
and Austria. On the other hand, evidence 
of similar characteristics and tendencies on 
the part of Franco-Russian policies, for ex- 
ample, are subordinated or passed over in 
discreet silence. 

The second part of the volume, dealing 
with the World War, is a masterly study, in 
brief compass, of the military develop- 
ments. Professor Renouvin was in active 
service and lost an arm in the war. Since 
1918 he has been deeply interested in the 
prewar diplomacy of the powers, as well as 
in the history of the war itself. Indeed, 
the founding of the Bibliothéque et Musée 
de la Guerre at Vincennes owes much to 
him. Professor Renouvin justifies the em- 
phasis upon military history by drawing at- 
tention to the decisive results of the mili- 
tary actions of the war. “The Great War 
hurled the peoples of Europe against each 
other in mortal combat for four and a half 
years; it brought on to the field of battle 
of the old Continent, the armies of young 
. America; it drew to it colonial contingents, 
black and yellow. The vicissitudes of the 
military struggle, not alone, because of their 
dramatic nature, but more particularly be- 
eause of their decisiveness, have over- 
shadowed in the minds of every one... 
the other aspects of the conflict.” Not un- 
affected by diplomatic and economic fac- 
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tors, the military struggle, he claims, is the 
one through which the final decisions were 
reached. American intervention, he says, 
changed the course of the war. On the 
other hand, while European peoples were 
engaged in the great death struggle, their 
influence in the non-European world was 
compromised. Japan established her dom- 
inance in the Far East, and the United 
States extended her economic influence 
over Latin America. 

The work falls into three divisions: Book 
One, nine chapters, is called the “European 
Crisis”; Book Two, in ten chapters, 
“Europe at War”; and Book Three, in ten 
chapters, “American Intervention.” A 
terse and forceful conclusion follows. The 
work is well written, the organization is 
good, but the conclusions on important 
questions are too propagandistic. Fifty 
copies have been printed on vellum. 

Winwiam E. LINGELBACH 

University of Pennsylvania 


Brocas, Cammie. Les Causes dela Guerre 
Mondiale (Précis historique). Pp. 253. 
Paris: Paul Hartmann, 1933. 


This little volume presents in brief and 
popular manner the point of view of the 
prevailing group of French historians on 
the causes of the World War. Along with 
the publication of the Documents Diplo- 
matiques Françaises (1871-1914) now pro- 
ceeding steadily in three series, the appear- 
ance of Recoully’s De Bismarck à Poincaré, 
two books by Pierre Renouvin—the last 
La Crise Européenne et la Grande Guerre 
(1904-1918), just off the press—Jules 
Isaac’s Un Débat historique, 1914, le Prob- 
léme des Origines de la Guerre, and the spe- 
cial works by Paléologue and others, it re- 
flects the response of French historians to 
the strong revisionist drift in many coun- 
tries. 

In his capacity as Director of the 
Bibliothèque et Musée de la Guerre, and 
as a member of the committee on the 
publication of the French diplomatic docu- 
ments, Mr. Bloch has had exceptional 
opportunities in his study of prewar interna- 
tional relations. In view of this, it is re- 
grettable that he falls quite so much in line 
with the effort to maintain the war-guilt 
thesis of the Versailles Treaty. The brag- 
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gadocio of the Kaiser and of the militarists, 
Germany’s demand for a place in the sun, 
her ambitious naval program, the bungling 
diplomacy in the successive international 
crises, the blank check to Austria in July 
1914, and the encouragement of that 
power’s determination to humiliate Serbia 
even to the point (so it is claimed) of 
malicious intent to bring on a European 
war, thus making Germany primarily re- 
sponsible—all these points are featured 
with consummate skill. 

On the other hand, there is not only a 
conspicuous silence on Franco-Russian en- 
tente policies which savor of aggressiveness, 
but the full exploitation of every in- 
stance that might be interpreted as indica- 
tive of moderation and a peaceful drift in 
the diplomacy of the two powers. 

At times this becomes so conspicuous that 
the informed reader begins to suspect a re- 
vival of the propaganda of the Colored 
Books. Thus, Poincaré’s rebuke to Russia 
for too great independence of action in re- 
gard to the Balkans and the Near East in 
the summer of 1912 is cited as proof of the 
restraining hand of France, when in reality 
it is nothing more than the reasonable in- 
sistence of an ally to be kept informed as 
to its partner’s plans and intentions. ‘The 
emphasis put upon this interpretation is the 
more striking because of the entire omission 
of developments later in the year, which 
clearly point to a very different policy. 
Added to this is the fact that the military 
conferences of the chiefs of staff of the two 
powers, which were formally approved by 
the political leaders, the provocative propa- 
ganda fostered in Serbia against the in- 
tegrity of Austria-Hungary, practically the 
whole of Russia’s policy toward Constan- 
tinople and the Straits, and other signifi- 
cant phases of Entente diplomacy are either 
ignored or touched upon very lightly. 

These are inconvenient questions, to be 
sure, but they are of vital importance in 
determining the causes of the war. 

Wrii1aM E. LINGELBACH 

University of Pennsylvania 


Gmerri, Lucrano. Riparazioni e Crisi— 
Le Conseguenze Economiche dell’Im- 
posizione e del Pagamento di un Inden- 
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mità di Ciero. Pp. 172. Taurin, Italy: 
À. and G. Sismondi, 1934. 9 lire. 


In his study, Mr. Giretti analyzes the 
means which a nation confronted with the 
necessity of making heavy war indemnity 
payments can employ in discharging its 
obligation. The enumeration of the vari- 
ous possible modes of payment is followed 
by a more detailed discussion of the effects 
of such payments on the economic structure 
of the country making the payments and 
on the economy of the countries which re- 
ceive them. The study is concluded with 
a short discussion of reparation payments 
as factors in economic crises.’ Mr. Giretti’s 
book is interestingly written and his analy- 
sis 1s careful and well reasoned, but, deal- 
ing, as his brief study does, with a subject 
on which so much has already been said 
and written, it presents little that is original 
or novel. | 

Wurm G. WELK 

The College of St. Thomas 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Benns, F. Lez. Europe since 1914. Rev. 
ed. Pp. xiv, 862. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Company, 1984. $4.00. 

This excellent history of Europe from the 
outbreak of the World War to 1934 was 
first published in 1930 and was five times 
reprinted before the present revision was 
made. The purpose, according to the 
preface of the first edition, is “to provide 
the general reader and student of history 
with a brief, clearly written, well organized 
introduction to the significant events and 
changes which have occurred in Europe 
since 1914.” Tt does all of that and much 
more. 

The revised edition, in bringing the story 
of the different nations from 1929 to 1934, 
emphasizes the Far Eastern situation, the 
Japanese venture in Manchuria, and the 
Five-Year Plan of Soviet Russia, expands 
the short account of Spain into a full chap- _ 
ter under the title “The Dictatorship and 
Republic in Spain,” treats the rise of Hit- 
lerism in Germany, and both by illustration 
and by text brings the story down to the 
recognition of Russia by the United States. 
In the main, however, the new edition dif- 
fers from the earlier in stressing the topical 
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treatment somewhat more. The scattered 
references to Security and Disarmament, 
for example, are brought together in a single 
chapter on that subject. The rather slight 
discussion of the Orient is expanded into 
Part Three under the title “The East in 
Revolt.” This, together with a fair discus- 
sion of the economic depression and its re- 
action upon domestic and international 
affairs, gives to the new edition a consid- 


erably broader and less nationalistic char- 


acter. : | i 
Wikram E. LINGELBACH 
University of Pennsylvania 


Corr, G. D. H. and Marcarer. The In- 
teligent Man’s Review of Europe Today. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1983. 
$3.00. 

Lencyen, Emm. The New Dealin Europe. 
Pp. vi, 312. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, 1934. $2.00. 


One of these books is the work of a news- 
paper correspondent, and reviews the world 
scene in journalistic style, with brief 
sketches, brisk surveys, and broad generali- 
zations. The other is by two trained econ- 
omists with a frank devotion to socialism 
but open-minded enough to state their 
doubts and to shrink from mere wishful 
thinking. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cole have given us a precise 
and painstaking examination of the field 
covered by the title of their volume. At 
times the reader feels surfeited with the 
mass of factual material, but the authors 
have the fortunate ability to tell us about 
square miles of area and the volume of 
foreign trade in an interesting way. After 
a brief geographical introduction, they sur- 
vey the various countries of Europe, first 
by describing the resources of each; second 
by considering economic conditions topi- 
cally rather than geographically, and third 
by analyzing political systems country by 
country. ‘There follow a section on inter- 
national relations within Europe and a 
concluding chapter on the European out- 
look. 

Throughout the volume of more than six 
hundred pages, the treatment has the usual 
Cole thoroughness, accuracy, and objec- 
tivity. Until the end, there is little to in- 
dicate the sympathies of the authors, in 
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spite of the frankness with which all sub- 
jects are treated. Trends are clearly noted, 
but glib prophecies are not presented. 
Wishful thinking of a superficial type is 
studiously avoided. “Only fools venture 
in the present situation upon confident 
prophecy about the economic outlook. . . . 
All we will venture to say is that there is 
as we write no clear sign of an improve- 
ment calculated to lead directly to a real 
world recovery.” 

In a brief comment it is not posstble to 
discuss satisfactorily the treatment of so 
vast a field. To the reviewer the most in- 
teresting statements are to be found in 
the final chapter, where the authors reveal 
that even their preference for socialism 
does not blind them to its difficulties and 
limitations. They see what so few so- 
cialists note—that not only does capitalism 
intensify nationalism and imperialism, but 
even socialism cannot avoid the same gen- 
eral diffculty. They point out that the 
recent increase of state interference is not 
“socialism in any sense in which it is advo- 
cated by socialists,” but “the state social- 
ism of Germany under Bismarck.” The 
obstacles to the recovery of capitalism are 
formidable but are not finally insuperable. 

Nevertheless, “capitalist reconstruction 
gives no assurance of any recovery that 
can be lasting and no sign of any ability to 
achieve world peace .. . but whether the 
forces making for cosmopolitan socialism 
will be strong enough to build up the new 
society before sheer disaster overtakes the 
peoples of Europe—that remains to be seen. 
We can only hope and strive to bring this 
about: we cannot confidently predict suc- 
cess.” 

The New Deal in Europe catches the at- 
tention because of the title, which is still 
one with which to conjure. Instead of 
limiting its application to developments in 
the United States, Mr. Lengyel uses it to 
cover nearly all changes going on in Europe 
and America, with chief emphasis on Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Italy, and with one. 
chapter on Sweden’s experiment in cur- 
rency control. His survey is disappointing, 
not because of the style (which is attrac- 
tive) nor because of his hesitancy in draw- 
ing important conclusions on issues con- 
fessedly difficult, but because the more 
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highly involved and fundamental of the 
problems are not treated. 
Ernest Minor Patrerson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Fawcett, C.B. A Political Geography of 
the British Empire. Pp. xiii, 409. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company, 1933. $4.50. 


Here is a book for those who wish to 
base their view of world politics on facts 
less ephemeral than the influence of per- 
sonalities and the accidents of the day’s 
events. 

The British Empire is represented as a 
novelty in governments, because its princi- 
pal components are broadcast over the face 
of the earth. This necessitates control of 
the “world ocean” and a large measure of 
local government. For each unit-group 
within the Empire, a cleverly devised world 
map focuses attention on its contacts with 
other parts of the Empire and with lands 
not British. The author recognizes that 
population densities lie at the heart of po- 
litical geography, reflecting as they do the 
unequally distributed resources of the 
earth, and at the same time being them- 
selves the medium of political force. The 
maps and the emphasis on population 
(backed by statistics) are the two major 
contributions of the book. 

The treatment of the mternal structure 
of the several components of the Empire is 
uneven. Systematic sketches of the eco- 
nomic and physical geography of Canada, 
South Africa, and a few other areas call 
attention to the absence of parallel sketches 
of the British Isles, Southeastern Asia, et al. 
The unhappy tendency of British geogra- 
phers to overstress landforms and to lug in 
unapplied references to geologic time ap- 
pears here and there, especially in dealing 
with regions outside the British Isles. The 
generalizations as to soil are too bread and 
too few to be of value in comparisons. 
The attempted classification, according to 
geologic structure, of the scattered small 
‘islands of the Empire is more misleading 
than helpful. On the other hand, the po- 
litical geography of several areas, notably 
South Africa and India, is intimately and 
significantly linked with language, religion, 
and color. The discussion of “communi- 
ties” in India and the neat vignette of 
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Egypt’s relations to the outside world in 
terms of Nile water are other highlights. 
Boundaries are discussed piecemeal, but if 
assembled would make a notable essay. 

The external relations of each com- 
ponent of the Empire are stated in con- . 
siderable detail. Revolutionary political 
effects of developed airways are admitted 
as possible. ‘The political significance of 
petroleum seems to this reviewer to be 
slighted. The final chapter is shadowed by 
the portent of a struggle between the 
British and Soviet schemes of government 
——the one based on marginal location and 
local autonomy, the other on “heartland,” 
interior location, and centralized authority. 

Sane and mild in tone, the book rests 
firmly on a wealth of facts and on a com- 
prehensive grasp of the complex problems 
of Imperial geography. 

Derwent WHITTLESEY 
Harvard University 


SHERRILL, Cuarres H. A Years Embassy 
‘to Mustafa Kemal. Pp. xv, 277. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
$3.00. 


The contents of this volume are actually 
much more valuable and comprehensive 
than the title would seem to indicate. 
Mustafa Kemal, the Gazi, President of the 
Turkish Republic, is the subject of the 
treatment. It is true that the writer offers 
us his keen observations, written from first- 
hand knowledge; but they: are limited to 
his personal talks with that dictator. Only 
the Appendix of thirty pages, describing 
vividly Stamboul’s palaces, mosques, aque- 
ducts, fountains, and walls, would seem to 
justify the title. 

General Charles H. Sherrill, United 
States Ambassador to the Turkish Republic 
during the latter part of President Hoover's 
administration, also known as a diplomat, 
lawyer, and author of several known works, 
tells of Kemal’s early years, his brilliant 
part in the Dardanelles campaign during 
the World War, his rise to national leader- 
ship, his successful efforts to arouse the 
nation at the end of the World War, his 
victories over the Greeks, his choice as the 
first president of the Turkish Republic, and 
the amazing changes he has wrought in the 
nation during the past decade. The book 
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is really entertaining, and the background 
of Kemal’s career is set forth with clarity 
and a high sense of dramatic values— 
dramatic values, however, that are not in- 
sisted upon at the expense of truthfulness. 
As a worthy sequel to Dagobert von 
Mikusch’s Mustapha Kemal, Sherrill’s 
work is an illuminating prelude to any 
study of Turkey and Turkey’s great dic- 
tator and leader. 
Josera S. ROUCEK 
Pennsylvania State College 


STOLBERG- WERNIGERODE, Orro, GRAF ZU. 
Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika im Zeitalter Bismarcks. 
Pp. ix, 368. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
& Company, 1934. Rm. 9. 


After exhaustive research in the diplo- 
matic archives of Berlin and Washington 
and in special libraries, Count Otto zu 
Stolberg-Wernigerode has written a defini- 
tive study of the relations between Ger- 
many and the United States during the 
age of Bismarck. Not only the diplomatic 
relations of the period but also similar na- 
tional developments are outlined and their 
inner relationships authoritatively ex- 
plained. Thus the author’s work is di- 
vided into two parts: “The Way to Na- 
tional Unity,” covering the period to 1871, 
and “The Way to World Power,” extending 
from the foundation of the German Em- 
pire to the death of Bismarck in 1898. 

In an introductory chapter the relations 
between the two peoples are traced from 
the age of Frederick the Great to the out- 
break of the American Civil War. The 
critical analysis of the subject commences 
with the great American crisis and its reper- 
cussion in European politics. Brilliant are 
the character study of Bismarck and the 
presentation of his fundamental policies 
toward America. Concerning the foreign 
relations of the United States during the 
period of the Civil War, the author has 
constructed a synthesis which deserves the 
serious consideration of all students of dip- 
lomatic history. 

The development of Germany and 
America to great industrial states during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
created not only intense economic rivalry 
but also a certain tension in colonial affairs. 
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The author’s narrative of the first economic 
struggles between the two powers contains 
material previously unknown to scholars. 
His masterly account of the conflict be- 
tween Germany and America in the South 
Seas gives American readers for the first 
time a disclosure of Bismarck’s policies in 


the Samoan question, especially in their 


relation to the shifting policies of our own 
Department of State. The author cor- 
rectly states that although the removal of 
the great chancellor from the direction of 
German policies produced important re- 
sults in the eight years following his dis- 
missal, it is nevertheless only after his death 
that the period called the age of Bismarck 
may be said to have ended. 

The entire work of Dr. Stolberg-Wernige- 
rode is well written, thoroughly docu- 
mented, and based upon a critical study of 
the archive materials and the existing litera- 
ture. A few minor errors might be noted, 
especially the Trent (p. 50). The text of 
the English footnotes reveals here and 
there poor proof reading (pp. 79, 80, 124, 
288). The San Juan dispute should have 
been mentioned in chapter four. Although 
a personal index is included, the work lacks 
a general index. Both the documentary 
index and the selected bibliography will be 
of great value to American readers. 

Since this study is to serve in part as an 
explanation to the younger generation of 
Germans of the breakdown during the 
World War of the traditional friendship be- 
tween the two powers, certain criticisms 
may well be made of the author’s view- 
points. First, he has, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, not understood the fundamental 
attitude of America from 1848 to 1917 
toward the failure of the democratic move- 
ment to unite Germany. This has been 
authoritatively stated for the period of 1848 
by Valentin, whom the author does not 
cite. Moreover, Thimme has shown how 
this attitude was presented in the propa- 
ganda literature of the war. Secondly, 
the reviewer has not been convinced by 
any facts presented in this book that the 
real key to the relations between Germany 
and America has always been England (ist 
immer England gewesen, pp. 7 and 299). 
In his summary, the author describes the . 
situation in the Far East to prove his point. 
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However, documents already published in 
Die Grosse Politik appear to support the 
opposite viewpoint. Third, the reviewer 
considers it an error to refer to the mythical 
Anglo-American “gentlemen’s agreement” 
(p. 300). This and the author’s hypothesis 
(Die Annäherung .*. . weniger formell) 
add to the legends of diplomacy. 

This scholarly work should be read by 
many statesmen and scholars in the fields 
of the political and social sciences. It 
should be placed in all libraries interested in 
international relations. Finally, the re- 
viewer hopes that an early English edition 
will make it available to the general reader. 

Rares Haswew. Lutz 

Stanford University 


Lerner, Grorces DE. La Politique Com- 
merciale dela Belgique. Pp.85. Paris: 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1934. 

This pamphlet of eighty-five pages is 
number nine of a series of publications put 
out by L'Institut Universitaire de Hautes 
Ktudes Internationales, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

In the introduction the author attempts 
to pomt out that the foreign commercial 
policy of Belgium has been dictated by 
“economic determinism.” Other countries 
also like to claim that their policy is forced 
by events outside their control. But since 
the tariff policy of Belgium has been a low 
one, for revenue largely, rather than high 
tariff, there is less reason for Belgium to 
seek an excuse than for those countries 
whose policy has been high protection. 
Belgium has found it necessary to import 
food stuffs and clothing for her population, 
and a ready market abroad for such prod- 
ucts as she can export is the only means of 
paying for these importations. 

The pamphlet itself is a historical treat- 
ment of the foreign commercial policy of 
the country from 1830 to 1914, and of its 
new features since the World War. As is 
shown, France was the best market for 
Belgian exports, with 39.3 per cent of the 
total in 1840 and 33.5 per cent in 1870; by 
1900 Germany had become the best mar- 
ket, with 22.1 per cent of the total exports; 
by 1930 England had become the chief 
buyer of Belgian exports, with 19.1 per 
cent, followed by France and the Nether- 
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lands, while Germany ranked fourth, with 
only 11.4 per cent. 

The final twelve pages of the treatise con- 
stitute its most valuable part, since they 
deal with the present-day policy. They 
show that Belgium has remained free-trade 
in its policy, even though the rest of the 
world has been deluged with economic na- 
tionalism and protectionism during the last 
fifteen years. Nevertheless, there is be- 
ginning to appear in Belgium a tendency to 
renounce that free trade in favor of the 
more universal protectionism. 

Harry T. CoLLINGS 


University of Pennsylvania 


DOWELL, Austin A., and Oscar B. JESNESS. 
The American Farmer and the Export 
Market. Pp. 269. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1934. $2.00. 


Now that Congress has passed an act 
enabling the President to make reciprocal 
tariff agreements with other nations, a 
realistic appraisal of what the tariff is and 
what it has done to us is in order. Messrs. 
Dowell and Jesness have addressed them- 
selves to the task of estimating the signifi- 
cance of the export market for the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

After a series of introductory chapters, 
the authors get down to the heart of the 
problem when they discuss the place of the 
American farmer in world competition. In 
this they show that the farmer has com- 
petitive advantages in certain grain and 
pork products, and that he does not have 
a competitive advantage in other agricul- 
tural products, notably beef. The protec- 
tion given to the farmer by recent tariff 
legislation is analyzed. The authors also 
note the tendency towards nationalism in 
recent New Deal legislation. 

It is regrettable that in spite of excellent 
analysis, the authors do not come to a clear- 
cut conclusion. They state: “Economic 
nationalism and international trade both 
have their price. The best solution is the 
one that will give the largest return in the 
long run.” True! but in practice one has to 
decide on one or the other! An academic 
discussion of free trade or tariff is some- 
what belated. 

The authors beleve that international 
agreements may help some, and cite the in- 
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ternational wheat conference as an illustra- 
tion. Of course, that conference has col- 
lapsed since the book was written. The 
authors do not presume to lay out any fu- 
ture course or to help the country in a de- 
cision as to which way it should choose, but 
towards the end they review various angles 
of the problem which will influence the 
choice of a solution. 

The book concludes: “The question, 
What of the future of agricultural exports? 
depends for its answer, therefore, upon the 
policies that are followed in international 
relations. If this country insists upon 

„traveling along the road to economic na- 
tionalism, export markets for many prod- 
ucts will cease to exist. If, on the con- 
trary, it accepts the view that trade is de- 
sirable, policies to foster such trade will be 
employed. If we remain a creditor nation, 
we may expect to have an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade; imports will exceed exports. 
But if greater freedom is granted imports, 
exports will be larger than if imports are 
restricted. The answer will be supplied 
largely by the attitude taken by the Ameri- 
ean people. Will they decide in a short- 
sighted spirit of narrow selfishness or will 
they really seek the objective of the great- 
est long-run gains?” 

BERNHARD OstROLENK 
New York City 


Lonn, ELLA. Salt as a Factor in the Con- 
federacy. Pp.313. New York: Walter 
Neale, 1933. $3.50. 


In her preface, Dr. Lonn makes the mod- 
est request that the reader shall not judge 
her work on the basis of his opinion of what 
its scope should have been, but rather by 
“the object which the author has set her- 
self. Her aim was to make an exhaustive 
study of the réle which salt played in the 
drama of the War Between the States so 
that this particular task would not need to 
be done again.” This is a fair request, and 
judged on that basis, her work has accom- 
plished its purpose in full. That she has 
been indefatigable in her research is evi- 
denced by the fact that no less than sixty- 
eight pages of notes are appended to some 
220 pages of text. Although the title of 
the book seems prosaic enough, the style 
is lively, and numerous dramatic incidents 
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pregnant with human tragedy are enumer- 
ated. 

In brief, Dr. Lonn’s thesis runs that salt 
in the 1860’s was even more of a necessity 
in preserving food than it is in these days 
of artificial refrigeration; that while the 
salt resources within the Confederacy, par- 
ticularly if sea water is included, were ade- 
quate, nevertheless, due to primitive 
methods of extraction and poor transporta- 
tion facilities, there was a pressing scarcity 
throughout the Civil War. Efforts were 
made to provide a supply by private indi- 
viduals, the states, and the Confederacy, 
but such efforts were never successful in 
overcoming handicaps. Moreover, salt 
works in the South became an object of 
Federal military and naval attack. As the 
Federal armies advanced into the interior 
the various salt mines and wells slipped out 
of Confederate control. This had the effect 
of increasing the scarcity in that part of 
Southern territory remainmg under Con- 
federate jurisdiction. Likewise the works 
along the sea-coast were constantly har- 
assed and frequently destroyed by attack- 
ing squadrons of United States marines. 
The tightening of the blockade in the lat- 
ter years of the war and the cutting of the 
Confederacy in two in midsummer of 1863 
rendered importations from foreign coun- 
tries difficult. The final straw was the 
more effective enforcement of the United 
States “Trading with the Enemy Act,” 
which virtually ended contraband trade 
with the North. In such a situation it be- 
tame utterly impossible adequately to pro- 
vision either the Army or the civilian popu- 
lation. Hence, defeat for the South 
became a reality not because the Con- 
federate soldier did not possess “salt” in 
the slang sense of the word, but rather be- 
cause in a very literal sense he and his 
homefolk had none. 

Bens. B. KENDRICK 

The Woman’s College of the 

University of North Carolina 


Park (Pao), No-vonc. An Oriental View 
of American Civilization. Pp. 128. 
Boston and New York: Hale, Cushman 
and Flint, 1934. $1.50. 

Placing “Harvard” after his Ph.D. on 
the title page, Mr. Pao, with an unembar- 
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rassed authoritativeness only less than that 
of the emperors of the ancient Celestial 
Empire, presents “to the makers of a new 
civilization” in America and China his es- 
timates of “the good and the bad, the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages” in both 
Oriental and Occidental civilizations. His 
criterion, offered as “the safest and surest 
policy that will lead the world to a higher 
level of civilization,” is none other than the 
Confucian and Aristotelian Doctrine of the 
Mean. But since that doctrine, according 
to his own understanding of Aristotle, is 
to be interpreted differently for each people 
and individual, it seems to become each 
person’s rationalization of his own peculiar 
standards and beliefs, requiring only that 
he occupy a place from which he can point 
to conduct too lofty on one side of him 
and too base on the other side. At any 
rate, the flexibility of such a doctrine allows 
Mr. Pao the opportunity to praise what he 
likes in Orient and Occident, to chide lightly 
what he dislikes, and, from his vantage 
point between, to stand as the determining 
judge of civilization’s achievements and 
behavior, foibles and fancies, in the family, 
the church, education, government, and 
` even the New Deal. 

A rôle with possibilities of entertainment! 
And the author uses it well. 

But to take seriously what Mr. Pao says 
about the “materialism” of the West versus 
the “spiritualism” of the East, or numer- 
ous other sweeping references to China and 
the Occident, would be to assume quite 
naively that Harvard or any other college 
or university as yet safeguards its Ph.D.’s 
by requiring them to acquire the habit of 
critical comparative estimates of the 
world’s great cultures. His defects can- 
not be divorced from the outstanding de- 
fect in our higher education to which he 
has been exposed. 

Mavrice T. Price 

Washington, D. C. 


Haier, CARMEN. Do We Want Fascism? 
Pp. xii, 276. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1934. $2.00. 

Miss Haider, who has already demon- 
strated her capacity for cool, comprehen- 
sive political analysis in Capital and 
Labor Under Fascism, has used this 
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timely title to summarize the course of 
fascism in Germany and Italy, and to assess 
the moving currents of American political 
life. 

Two possible roads to fascism are com- 
pared, one of which would be through the 
consolidation of industrial control within 
the NRA, resulting in the establishment of 
low wage minimums, low levels of wage 
payment in public works, and the illegaliza- 
tion of strikes. The other road, and the 
one nearer the pattern of Germany and 
Italy, and the more probable, according to 
Miss Haider, involves the seizure of power 
by dramatic agitators sustained by the out-. 
raged middle classes and supported by sub- 
sidies from big business and financial inter- 
ests. 

Fascism in America, as elsewhere, would 
result in the suppression of civil liberty 
and the disintegration of the standard of 
living of the broader layers of the popula- 
tion. 

This book is terse, clear, calm, and, in 
the main, right. 

Harorp D. LASSWELL 

University of Chicago 


TueweLL, R. G., and Howard C. Hun. 
Our Economic Society and Its Problems. 
Pp. 566. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, 1934. 

This book may properly be regarded as 
a new and abbreviated edition of American 
Economic Life, by Tugwell, Munroe and 
Stryker. Its general plan is the same—a 
discussion of levels of living and of the 
various ways of raising these levels. Its 
general point of view is of course progres- 
sive. There is much on social control and 
economic planning, and a fairly long chap- 
ter on Russian communism; but unfor- 
tunately, nothing at all on fascism. 

Our Economie Society has apparently 
been written for the general public rather 
than primarily for students in economics, 
and it is worthy of wide reading; but the 
book is worthy of class use as well in ele- 
mentary classes. The style is not graceful, 
but it is simple and clear, and the material 
presented is interesting and excellently 
adapted to the purpose the authors have 
in view—the development of “a keen inter- 
est in, and an intelligent grasp of, the 
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fundamentals of our economic society and 
its problems.” 
Jonn Ise 
University of Kansas’ 


Roosrvett, Franxuin D. On Our Way. 
Pp. xiv, 300. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1934. $2.50. 


This volume, which may be regarded as 
a companion or complementary one to the 
author’s Looking Forward, is interesting 
for what it says and for the documents 
that it contains, and it is interesting for 
what it does not say. As an interim re- 
port of the President’s first year in office, 
as a glorified annual report, it has great 
value. Herein are set down in chronologi- 
cal order, with many illuminating com- 
ments, the events of one of the crucial years 
in recent history. It was not to be expected 
that the President could, even if he had 
had the time, have gone behind the scenes 
and given us the details and reasons for all 
the moves he has made. Civilization, 
either here or elsewhere, has not reached 
the point where it is possible for a govern- 
ment official to disclose all the facts and 
reasons for a particular action or event. 
Open covenants openly arrived at may be 
an end or ideal toward which we should 
work, but it is not presently to be achieved. 
President Roosevelt has taken the Ameri- 
can people into his confidence to an un- 
usual degree, as this book and his now 
famous radio addresses testify; but it 
hardly seems possible that he could disclose 
all the reasons concerning his actions in 
connection with the Economic Conference 
held in London, or the NRA, or the aban- 
donment of the gold standard. And yet 
one would like to have his views as to why 
England and Canada are making equal 
progress towards recovery without the 
NRA, the AAA, or the sundry other ex- 
periments that are being tried. 

President Roosevelt has all along in this 
book, as elsewhere, maintained that the 
sundry proposals made and legislation en- 
acted since he took office on the fourth of 
March 1933 were not merely a collection 
of haphazard schemes, “but rather the or- 
derly component parts of a connected logi- 
cal whole.” On the other hand he fre- 
quently, one might say almost constantly, 
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speaks of the experimental character of his 
measures. One must assume that he re- 
fers to means rather than ends in such ref- 
erences. What, however, are the ends he 
hasin view? It is not fascism, because the 
inspiration of his program “springs from 
the mass of the people themselves rather 
than from a class or a group or a marching 
army.” It is not communism, “a driving 
regimentation founded upon the plans of 
a perpetuating directorate which subor- 
dinates the making of Jaws and the proc- 
esses of the courts to the orders of the 
executive. Neither does it manifest itself 
in the total elimination of any class or in 
the abolition of private property.” If it is 
not these ends, then to what end are we 
“on our way”? As nearly as can be made 
out from these pages, one is towards “the 
fulfillment of the progressive ideas of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt of a partnership between 
government and business”; another, the 
fulfillment of Woodrow Wilson’s demand 
“that business should be subjected, through 
the power of government, to drastic legal 
limitations against abuses.” The chief end 
would seem to be what President Roosevelt 
calls “a swing back in the direction of a 
wider distribution of the wealth and prop- 
erty of the nation.” 

A notice of a book of this kind can be 
descriptive or critical or hypercritical. 
For one, I prefer to regard it in the light 
of a conscientious attempt to give an ac- 
counting of a great stewardship. One may 
challenge th2 premises; one may differ as 
to the conclusions reached, or the results 
alleged to have been achieved, or the means 
used; but one has respect for an executive 
who is ready and willing and apparently 
eager to report what he has done and is 
trying to do, and that is what the President 
has done in On Our Way, which is interest- 
ing and instructive reading in a high degree. 

CLINTON Rocers WOODRUFF 

Philadelphia 


Rocers, Luypsay. Crisis Government. 
Pp. 166. New York: W. W. Norton 
Company, 1934. $1.75. 

By “crisis government,” Professor Rogers 
means an extraordinary government cre- 
ated to deal with an emergency. Such 
governments have been characteristic of 
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the postwar period, and the primary pur- 
pose of this study is to demonstrate that 
it is possible to “have all the advantages 
of a dictatorship and not abandon democ- 
racy.” Given an agreement on the basic 
fundamentals of government, a sufficient 
experience with democratic traditions, a 
willingness on the part of representative in- 
stitutions to permit the leadership which 
an emergency requires, and above all a 
fearless, courageous leader at the head of 
the government, and democracies, such as 
the United States, are quite as capable of 
dealing with emergencies as dictatorships. 
The absence of one or more of these pre- 
requisites in the case of Russia, Italy, 
Germany, and some other European states 
explains in part the alleged failure of de- 
mocracy in these countries, whereas their 
presence in France, England, and the 
United States accounts for the measure of 
success which these countries have attained 
by remodeling democracy rather than 
abandoning it. 

Much of the success of “crisis govern- 
ment” in the United States is attributed 
to the personality and leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and Professor Rogers’ en- 
thusiasm is not lessened by the fact that he 
does not subscribe whole-heartedly to all 
the detailed phases of the New Deal. In 
view of his experience as Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the following observation has pecul- 
iar significance. Professor Rogers states: 
“Any one who has seen government and 
industry at close range should be con- 
vinced that attempts by the former to ad- 
minister the latter would in the United 
States be accompanied by waste and suffer- 
ing far greater than the waste and suffer- 
ing of a rugged individualism which is 
neither rugged nor individualistic.” In 
short, Professor Rogers feels that while the 
government can stimulate and supplement, 
it should not supplant. 

Although individual states have been 
able to adapt representative institutions to 
the exigencies caused in large measure by 
the World War, international anarchy per- 
sists, and contributes to the crisis domesti- 
cally as well as internationally. Professor 
Rogers believes that the “new diplomacy” 
has been overrated, and improvements in 
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the technique of conducting foreign rela- 
tions are sorely needed. 

Crisis Government, both as a book and 
as a phenomenon, will continue to provoke 
speculative thinking. In a world that is 
conducting so many experiments in the art 
of government, it is imperative that gen- 
eralizing be implemented by more precise 
analysis and objective appraisal. Not the 
least interesting of Professor Rogers’ con- 
sidered reflections on our present-day 
world is his outline of a program of re- 
search designed to explore the causes and 
the effects of the current spread of dictator- 
ships (see pp. 89-42). It is not enough 
to experiment blindly. Experience must 
be coupled with interpretation and evalua- 
tion. Otherwise, “electoral mobility,” 
which seems to be so characteristically 
American, is likely to become more ominous 
and less encouraging. 

Harwoop L. Cups 

Princeton University 


Lrepmann, Warrer. The Method of Free- 
dom. Pp. xi, 117. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $1.50. 


In May 1934, Mr. Lippmann, as Godkin 
lecturer, told Harvard audiences what he 
thought about government, freedom, and 
the major political problems of the day. 
In June these deliverances were set before 
the general public as this book. Mr. Lipp- 
mann, it appears, believes in freedom and is 
desirous to safeguard it under the condi- 
tions of modern political economy. These 
conditions tend to polarize the community 
into two classes: a “body of voters who 
have nothing to lose,” proletarians, and a 
company of plutocrats who exploit govern- 
ment for power and profit. Tammany and 
European fascisms alike rest upon the union 
of these extremes. Hence, the security of 
freedom is to abolish the extremes. Itis to 
make “the middle condition” coincident as 
nearly as possible with the total population 
of the state, not by impoverishing the rich 
but by enriching the poor. Since a man 
with property is less likely to be bought or 
coerced than a man without, property is 
the foundation of hberty, and everybody 
should be guaranteed his liberty in the 
form of “the right to work” and the in- 
come necessary for existence. 
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The devices which Mr. Lippmann pro- 
poses in order to establish and maintain 
this capitalistic, equalitarian, and classless 
society, he calls “the method of freedom.” 
He describes it as a “compensated econ- 
omy” in contrast to a “directed” one. 
The latter constitutes an “absolute collec- 
tivism,” regimented, military, possible only 
under conditions of scarcity. The former 
constitutes a “free collectivism” looking to 
an economy of plenty. It premises the 
wont and use of the existing economic es- 
tablishment, and assigns to government the 
task not of regulation but of compensation. 
Thus, whenever the free course of business 
upsets the national economy, the govern- 
ment compensates for it with activity in 
the opposite direction and restores the 
national equilibrium by means of such 
devices as central banks, long-range 
planning, taxation, public works, tariff 
rates, international finance, and the like. 
“Business as usual,” is a group of children 
at one end of a seesaw; the government, a 
strong, heavy man at the other. Free col- 
lectivism or compensated economy consists 
in the movement of the seesaw. 

This seesaw conception of the national 
economy applies to a number of govern- 
mental enterprises occurring at the same 
‘time with others of a different order. They 
may or they may not keep freedom safe in 
the situations to which they are responses. 
That their like will do so in every case 
seems to me a piece of wish-thinking, heed- 
less of the record, There is no one method 
of freedom, nor can any method secure 
freedom always. The argument leads, 
however, beyond the limits of this note. 

H. M. Karren 

New York City 


Mumrorp, Lewis. Technics and Civiliga- 
tion. Pp. 495. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1934. $4.50. 


The history of inventions and the story 
of handcraft and machine-craft have been 
told by several writers. They have, how- 
ever, to our knowledge, not been told as a 
poet’s conception of mighty forces har- 
nessed here and subtle forms devised there 
to create the new or capture effulgences 
which had been impalpable. Nor have 
they been often told effectively as a drama 
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of human life, the embodiment of a power 
which brings both slavery and mastery and 
dictates human relationships. Mr. Mum- 
ford has accomplished these manifold but 
not diverse tasks in a volume which achieves 
a unity as well coérdinated as the perfected 
machine which inspired the task. Tech- 
nics and Civilization is a poem. 

Leave out the poetry, and there remains 
an incisive, comprehensive, and moving 
record of man’s achievement in making 
tools and machines and conquering Na- 
ture through the medium of modern theo- 
retical and applied science. Leave out the 
account of machines and inventions, and 
there remains a thoughtful, provocative, 
and constructive criticism of modern ma- 
chine-age civilization in terms of social, po- 
litical, and personal values. If the reviewer 
eschews superlatives, it is only because they 
are inappropriate to a work calmly reasoned 
and continuously reasonable, in which the 
material carries the theme, and metaphors 
would mar. 

After successive chapters on the great 
epochs which follow through the achieve- 
ments initiated in the handicraft stage, the 
epochs of eotechnics, paleotechnics, and 
neotechnics—a classification which Geddes 
adopted from the prehistorians—there is a 
discussion of the effects of the machine and 
of neotechnics upon social life, and of social 
life upon the machine and neotechnics. 

-The last-mentioned is represented by the 
utilization of electricity, water power, and 
other great forces which are mechanical 
only in a subsidiary degree. It is to neo- 
technics that we must look to mitigate and 
perhaps remove the evils bequeathed by . 
coal and iron. Society must capture and 
control these forees. It can do so; “for 
however far modern science and technics 
have fallen short of their inherent possibili- 
ties, they have taught mankind at least one 
lesson: Nothing is impossible.” 

The volume contains many beautiful pho- 
tographs with illuminating descriptions, an 
extensive critical bibliography, and an ex- 
cellent index. Eight pages are devoted toa 
list, by dates, of some of the outstanding 
inventions from the tenth century to the 
year 1933. 

Wizison D. WALLIS 

University of Minnesota 
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SrarcH, DANIEL. Faith, Fear and Fortunes. 

Pp. 226. New York: Richard R. Smith, 

' 1934. $2.00. 

The depression is coming to embrace the 
whole of life and thought. Economists 
have burst forth with their analyses, snatch- 
ing their latest data from the morning’s 
paper. Almost none could say he foresaw 
the catastrophe, but.plenty there are who 
find no embarrassment in mixing voluble 
confession of past error with confident ad- 
vice for future conduct. But the circle of 
interpretation is widening. Now comes a 
psychologist who applies his knowledge as a 
business consultant. “Booms and depres- 
sions,” he declares, “are phenomena of mass 
psychology. The ordinary piddling manip- 
ulations of men and governments are but 
ripples on the titanic tides of human desires, 
emotions, and rivalries of the world’s 2,000,- 
000,000 souls.” And again: “. . . human 
nature—not overproduction, the gold stand- 
ard, technological unemployment, or other 
economic theory—is the vital force behind 
depression and recovery.” 

In spite of the fact that Mr, Starch min- 
imizes the part of economic activity as 
such in the production of instability, he 
undertakes to deal with economic forces 
throughout his book, and generally with 
only superficial knowledge of his material. 
One would hope to find him giving an am- 
bitious guide to the emotions; but he con- 
tents himself, in the main, with asserting 
that the cause of all the trouble comes from 
“the great I want.” The beginning and the 
end of Mr. Starch’s philosophy is “ gimme.” 

The way to prevent depressions, this au- 
thor is sure, is to avoid booms. He reviews 
some celebrated booms. He dwells at length 
on the great bull market of 1929. He does 
not give weight to the signs of collapse that 
had appeared—had we only been abie to ap- 
preciate their significance—before the stock 
market entered its worst excesses. For him, 
the dull matters of production and prices 
and consumption and debts scarcely exist. 
His is the kingdom of the mind. Such 
economic premise as he accepts seems to 
consist in faith in the continuance of the 
acquisitive instinct, which is to be modified 
by education toward calmness and by the 
warnings which are to issue from a Supreme 


Economie Council. This last is heavily 
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weighted with the representatives of big 
business, but contains economists whose 
only radicalism lies in monetary panaceas, 
and a smaller number of psychologists and 
educators.: Business ownership and enter- 
prise has forty-five representatives; labor 
only three, one of whom is an economist. 
Most of Mr. Starch’s construction topples 
when we substitute the concept of collecti- 
vism for that of competition. How super- 
ficial is his reasoning, is shown by the fact 
that his very psychology is the product of a 
particular economic system. There is not 
much help here for the inquirer into the rea- 
sons for or the way out of the depression. 
Broapus MITCHELL 
Johns Hopkins University 


MacIver, Rospert M. (Chairman). Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction. Pp. 250. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 
$3.00. 


Especial interest attaches to this Report 
of the Columbia University Commission, 
prepared mainly during 1933, not only be- 
cause of the important questions examined 
but also because of the distinguished mem- 
bership of the commission. Several mem- 
bers of the commission, however, were 
forced to withdraw by the pressure of other 
duties, and about one third of the volume 
as written is the work of one contributor. 

In the Report, evidence is cited to show 
the wide gap between actual and potential 
production due to cyclical fluctuations and 
the lag of economic organization behind 
technological progress. The committee is 
impressed by the rigidities revealed in the 
postwar price structure, and the argument 
is advanced that automatic forces can no 
longer be depended upon to restore or main- 
tain equilibrium. The Reportis thusa brief 
for further planning and control and for 
governmental action to overcome the de- 
pression. 

Specific proposals for recovery include on 
the positive side the raising of world prices 
and the prosecution of public works to re- 
store purchasing power, and on the nega- 
tive side the postponement of a return to 
the gold standard (but with de facto stabi- 
lization of the exchanges) and the avoid- 
ance of competitive limitation of output. 
Recommendations for reform include the 
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eventual return to an international standard 
(given a prior rise of prices and adequate in- 
ternational coöperation}, the establishment 
of unemployment reserves, the planning of 
public-works programs, the reduction of 
trade barriers, and the inauguration of 
additional banking and corporate reforms. 
Stabilization is defined as “a moving in- 
come equilibrium with profits stabilized,” 
and in line with this concept it is proposed 
that a national plan be worked out to in- 
crease wage rates in proportion to cost re- 
ductions. 

At several points members offer reserva- 
tions. Professors Angell and Schumpeter 
counsel an immediate return to the gold 
standard, and both recommend that the 
price level be allowed to fall as the result 
of technological improvements. Professor 
Clark offers certain amendments to the sec- 
tion on planning, and Professor Schumpeter 
adds a measure of skepticism. Mr. Person 
and Mir. Soule emphasize the correction of 
price maladjustments and the augmenta- 
tion of economic activity and incomes as the 
desiderata, rather than rising prices per se. 

Special reports are presented on “ Produc- 
tion and Demand” (Clark), “The Post-War 
Gold Standard” (Gayer), “ Non-Monetary 
Factors” (Gayer), “Public Works” (Gay- 
er), “The Necessity of a Price System” 
(Schumpeter), “Monetary Policy” (Gayer), 
and “The Flow of Purchasing Power” 
(Hansen). 

Mr. Gayer has made an error in the state- 
ment beginning with “The Pre-War prac- 
tice . . .” on page 134, and the reviewer 
ventures the opinion that several of the bald 
assertions with respect to the gold standard 
on pages 198-199 require additional qualifi- 
cations. 

L. L. WATKINS 

University of Michigan 


Gotpscumipt, R. W. The Changing Struc- 
ture of American Banking. Pp. ix, 318. 
London: George Routledge & Sons, 1934. 
12s. 6d. 


To the voluminous library that has been 
turned out dealing with the recent banking 
history, Dr. Goldschmidt has added an ex- 
cellent discussion of the changing banking 
structure in the United States. The larger 
part of the book is devoted to recent bank- 
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ing history showing the developments in de- 
posits, commercial credits, real estate loans, 
loans on securities, investments, department 
store banking, intra-city banking concen- 
tration, and regional branch banking. 

The depressing chapter of bank failures 
from 1931 to 1982 is reviewed. In sum, 
Dr. Goldschmidt enumerates our banking 
weakness as follows: 

“1. The absence of a sufficient safeguarc 
against excessive expansion of credit. 

2. The existence of forty-nine different 
banking systems, leading to a competition ir. 
laxity and making codrdination extremely 
difficult. 

3. The legal barriers to the development 
of a system of branch banks, which are a 
necessity after economic changes have made 
the exclusive existence of unit banks, usu- 
ally of very small size, an inherent cause of 


` weakness and instability of the banking sys- 


tem in great parts of the country. 

4, The excessive use of bank credit ir. 
financing urban real estate developments. 

5. The close connection of commercia 
banks with the security markets, resulting 
on the one hand, in a dangerous dependence 
of the value of bank assets on stock anc 
bond quotations, and, on the other, in ar 
equally dangerous influence of investment. 
bankers on the administration of commer- 
cial banks. 

6. The diminishing rôle that commercial 


- banking in the strict sense of the word has 


come to play within the American banking 
system as a whole and even within the ac- 
tivities of National Banks, State Banks, and 
Trust Companies.” 

These weaknesses suggest to Dr. Gold- 
schmidt the necessary reforms. The regu- 
lation of the volume of credit should be 
“exclusively within the compass of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington.” The 
banking system should be unified, forcing 
all commercial banks to take out national 
charters; branch banking should be permit- 
ted; national banks should be limited in 
making real estate loans; there should be 
further restriction of loans on securities; 
savings deposits should be segregated from 
demand deposits; interest rates should be 
regulated; the guarantee of deposits should 
be repealed; and commercial banks having 
investment affiliations should be subjected 
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to rigid examination but not necessarily di- 
voreed. 

In the brief space allotted for this review 
it does not seem practicable to discuss each 
one of these suggestions. It is fair to say 
that Dr. Goldschmidt has realistically placed 
his finger on our weaknesses. His suggested 
remedies in part have already been enacted 
into law, in part need further Congressional 
action, and in part are open to criticism. 
Banking students in the United States will 
find this a very helpful volume. 

BERNHARD OsTROLENK 

New York City 


CHAPMAN, JOHN Martin. Concentration of 
Banking. Pp. xv, 388. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1934. $5.00. 


The passage of the Banking Act of 1933 
has for the first time offered national banks 
an opportunity to provide banking service 
by branches in rural communities under di- 
rect authority of Federal law. Thus the 
opportunity is given to rebuild our badly 
shattered banking structure along safer 
lines. - 

Mr. Chapman’s study is the outgrowth of 
an investigation originally undertaken at 
the suggestion of California bankers after 
the depression of 1920-1921 and carried out 
under the general supervision of Professor 
H. Parker Willis. This treatise on branch 
banking is today the most complete publica- 
tion on the subject. After tracing the his- 
torical development of American banking, 
with emphasis on bank mergers and branch 
banking, certain special aspects of the prob- 
lem, such as “ Branches and the Correspond- 
ent System” (ch. 14) are discussed. It is, 
in our belief, rightly pointed out that one of 
the strongest arguments usually advanced 
against branch banking, namely, that it 
would lead to the drain of funds into the 
financial centers, can hardly stand the test 
of analysis. It has been just the liquidity 
policy of our thousands of unit banks that 
concentrated the Nation’s liquid funds in 
the New York money market through de- 
posits with correspondents. 

The “Economie Aspects of Branch Bank- 
ing” are discussed in Chapter 17 under the 
following main criteria: 

Convenience of access, to both borrowers 
and depositors; safety of funds; mobility 
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of bank funds; diversification of loans and 
investments; concentration of banking cap- 
ital; interest rates and cost of accommoda- 
tion; branch banking as being un-American; 
and tendency toward credit monopoly. 

Mr. Chapman weighs the arguments pro 
and con with apparent fairness, but rather 
decidedly leans toward branch banking, a 
position which finds the reviewer’s full sym- 
pathy. 

Roxsert WEIDENHAMMER 

University of Minnesota 


GRAHAM, WintwaRD J. Public Utility Valu- 
ations. Pp.95. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. $1.00. 


Willard J. Graham, Assistant Professor of 
Accounting, is the author of this timely and 
valuable little volume on that most complex 
of economic-legal problems, the valuation of 
public utility properties for rate and depre- 
ciation basing purposes. The volume is one 
of the series of studies in business adminis- 
tration published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. The author discusses rate base 
determination from the point. of view of the 
investor and of the consumer, and critically 
presents the numerous bases of valuation, 
including original cost, historical cost, book 
cost, investment cost of outstanding capi- 
talization, prudent investment cost, repro- 
duction cost value, split inventory value, 
taxation value, market value, and purchase 
value. The author concludes that the re- 
production cost basis of rate basis determi- 
nation or valuation so often followed or at 
least considered as a factor of fundamental 
importance by the courts is expensive and 
inexact and “. . . very often involves delays, 
disagreements and litigation.” He turns, 
therefore, to costs based upon index num- 
bers and presents the advantages and the 
objections to their use. It is not possible in 
this brief note to present the author’s rec- 
ommendations, much less to discuss them 
critically. 

From the standpoint of the accountant, 
the writer next discusses depreciation ac- 
counting, accrued depreciation, bases for 
depreciation, accounting principles, and de- 
preciation methods. 

The volume is a well-arranged handbook 
of principles and practices in this very com- 
plex economic-juridical-accounting field. It 
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is well documented with references to de- 
cisions of publie utility commissions and 
United States Federal and Supreme Court 
decisions. Itis a handy and valuable addi- 
tion to the practical literature of public util- 
ity economics. 

G. Luoyp Winson 


University of Pennsylvania 


Dopp, PauL A. Financial Policies in the 
Aviation Industry. Pp. 284. Philadel- 
phia: Westbrook Publishing Co., 1934. 


This study reviews the financial policies 
in the aviation industry for the period from 
1921 to 1930, in an endeavor to determine 
the source of the capital funds employed, 
the methods of acquisition of such funds, 
their disposition, and the effects upon the 
financial structure of individual companies 
and the industry asa whole. The industry 
is divided into three groups: the manufac- 
turing group, the auxiliary group, and the 
operating group. Each group then is stud- 
ied and compared with the others. 

The author’s data consist almost entirely 
of balance sheets and income statements of 
the various companies, and the method of 
inquiry may be termed that of financial 
analysis by means of a comparison of sig- 
nificant relationships existing between im- 
portant items on the balance sheets. These 
relationships or financial ratios are com- 
puted, company by company, for a series of 
years, and changes in the ratios are noted 
and compared. 

As a result of such detailed analyses, the 
author finds that the various financial poli- 
cies pursued have led to great overcapitali- 
zation in the industry, net worth having 
fallen below the capital stock outstanding. 
The major financial problem, then, is to 
restore the industry to a normal earning- 
power basis. Three methods of securing a 
return to normalcy are reviewed: that of 
enlarging government subsidies, that of 
company consolidation, and finally, that 
of decapitalization and financial reorganiza- 
tion. Overcapitalization exists to such a 
great extent that the author rejects the first 
two as inadequate, and advocates financial 
reorganization. He advises that each ten 
dollars’ worth of securities be exchanged for 
six dollars’ worth of new securities, and that 
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the number of shares be reduced commen- 
surately. 

There are three reasons why this well-or- 
ganized stucy can be of only limited useful- 
ness. In the first place, it is based almost 
exclusively on secondary sources, while pri- 
mary sources made available recently by 
Congressional investigators indicate that ex- 
isting secondary sources are a dangerous 
basis for generalization. 

In the second place, the secondary sources 
utilized are incomplete, and in several cases 
the figures were available only for the’ hold- 
ing companies and not for their constituent 
subsidiaries. The prevalence of intercorpo- 
rate manipulation of accounts needs no 
comment. For this reason the validity of 
certain of the items on holding-company 
balance sheets is to be questioned. 

Finally, the study is limited because of 
the method of inquiry followed, that of bal- 
ance-sheet analyses by means of comparison 
of financial ratios. The dangers inherent 
in this metkod of analysis are well known, 
and are greatly magnified when the method 
is applied to a young and highly dynamic 
industry, which has yet to reach a state of 
normalcy. 

Joann B. CRANE 

Harvard University 


Daccert, Stuart. Principles of Inland 
Transportation. Pp.xxi, 898. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1934. $4.00. 


Professor Stuart Daggett of the Univer- 
sity of California has added a notable item 
to his already distinguished list of contribu- 
tions in the field of transportation econom- 
ics, in the present revision of the Principles 
of Inland Transportation which appeared in 
1928. The original text undertook the dif- 
ficult but necessary task of describing all 
major forms of inland transportation—rail- 
road, inland waterway, highway, and air— 
in one volume to be used as a text In courses 
in general transportation economics. As a 
co-author of another volume which essayed 
the same task in a different way, the present 
reviewer fully appreciates the difficulty of 
the task and the high quality of Professor 
Daggett’s scholarship. 

The present volume is a revision of the 
earlier text, greatly extending the materials 
dealing with the improvement of the Mis- 
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sissippi and St. Lawrence Rivers, motor and 
air transportation, public utility valuation, 
railroad freight rate structures, street rail- 
way transportation, and adding an appen- 
dix containing conclusions extracted from 
the Report of the Federal Coördinator of 
Transportation of January 20, 1934. The 
revision improves the first edition and more 
adequately presents Professor Dazgett’s 
conviction, in which the present reviewer 
heartily concurs, that “the different mecha- 
nisms of transport are so closely connected 
with one another in the common task of 
moving people and goods, that it no 
longer is possible to understand the ac- 
tivities of any one of them without being 
cognizant in some degree of the work of 
the others also. Nor is it even true that 
the underlying principles of transport still 
find their best expression in the field of a 
single agency.” 

Fine and constructive as Dr. Daggett’s 
work is, two criticisms appear appropriate. 
First, broad as the scope of the work is, it 
could be improved if it included coastwise 


and intercoastal steamship transportation, . 


and pipe-line transportation. As the work 
stands, relatively too much attention is paid 
to railroad transportation, too little to high- 
way and air transport and electric and 
inland waterway transportation, and vir- 
tually none to coastwise and intercoastal 
ocean transportation or to the transporta- 
tion of petroleum and natural gas by pipe 
line. 

A second criticism is that the historical 
aspects of the problem are given too much 
attention for a discussion of principles. 
Much of the historical material is valuable 
but scarcely goes far enough to be adequate 
as a historical treatment of the subject, al- 
though comprising a large portion of the 
book. 

One of the finest chapters in this valuable 
book is that dealing with the effects of im- 
proved transportation upon industrial soci- 
ety. The author, here and elsewhere in this 
volume, regards transportation not as a sep- 
arate economic enterprise or even a group of 
economic enterprises, but as a vital phase of 
economic activity directly connected with 
other phases of economic life. 

G. Luoyp Wuson 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Batpwin, R. W. Price Differentials in 
Wheat Futures. Pp. 46, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934, 75 cents. 


This monograph surveys some of the more 
important factors affecting the relative lev- 
els of wheat futures prices between Kansas 
City and Chicago. An attempt is also made 
to measure the relative importance of these 
factors. Freight rates are the most impor- 
tant among those which are fairly constant 
in character. 

Among the variable factors certain ele- 
ments of supply were found to be of out- 
standing importance, namely, receipts of 
wheat at Kansas City showing a correlation 
of +0.83 (standard error +0.18) and ex- 
ports from the Gulf +0.84 (standard error 
+0.12) with the May price spread between 
Kansas City and Chicago. While these cor- 
relations are high (and certain others quite 
low), one has the feeling that the author has 
relied upon them too strongly without ade- 
quate consideration of whether these results 
are due to a real relationship (or lack of re- 
lationship) or simply to the outward char- 
acteristics of the data. ‚How annual price 
spreads are determined is not disclosed to 
the knowledge of the writer. Certain other 
tests, such as stocks in store at Kansas City 
and Chicago, might also have resulted in 
high correlations. 

G. Wricut HOFFMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Knapp, Joseren G. The Hard Winter Wheat 
Pools. Pp.ix, 180. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. $1.50. 


In this volume seasoned judgment is 
brought to bear upon an important move- 
ment in American agriculture. One half of 
the volume in point of space is devoted to a 
survey of the pooling movement, its char- 
acteristics and growth from 1919 to date. 
The facts presented are for the most part 
obtainable elsewhere, and constitute a con- 
tribution only in the sense that they are 
here brought together with balanced em- 
phasis under one cover. 

The latter half of the volume is given over 
to a consideration of pooling costs, compar- 
ative price results with non-pooling meth- 
ods, and a careful weighing of the principal 
elements in the American wheat situation 
at the present time with a view to deter- 
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mining whether pooling is a sound practice 
for wheat. For this purpose, facts regard- 
ing the Southwest Wheat Growers Associ- 
ated, the Kansas Wheat Pool, the Farm 
Board operations, non-pool costs and prices, 
“orderly marketing” accomplishments, and 
the recent Federal efforts through the AAA 
are effectively used. The evidence is incon- 
clusive, particularly in matters of prices, 
margins, and costs. It is thought-provok- 
ing. Intangible elements, such as the sat- 
isfaction of having a hand in determining 
prices even though appreciably higher prices 
are not obtained, cannot be quantitatively 
measured. They are important products of 
the pooling movement, and if regarded as 
sufficiently important, may well be the con- 
trolling factor in determining the direction 
of efforts in the future. 
G. Wricur HOFFMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Owens, Ricnarp N. Business Organiza- 
tion and Combination. Pp. 649. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1934. $5.00. 


Mr. Owens’ book begins with a descrip- 
tion of the noncorporate forms of business 
organization, such as the single proprietor- 
ship, the partnership, the joint stock com- 
pany, and the Massachusetts trust. This is 
followed by a more detailed analysis of the 
history and the organization of the modern 
business corporation. The development of 
the combination movement in American 
industry is then briefly discussed, and a de- 
scription is given of such forms of combina- 
tion as the gentlemen’s agreement, the pool, 
the trust, the community of interest, the 
holding company, and the trade association. 
The last section of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of the legal regulation of business 
combinations. It includes chapters on com- 
mon law regulation, on state antitrust leg- 
islation, on the development of Federal 
` antitrust laws and the familiar cases of Fed- 
eral antitrust legislation enforcement, and 
on the Federal Trade Commission. In the 
last chapter are described briefly the main 
features of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. 

The author’s purpose in writing this book 
was to produce a text for undergraduates. 
This purpose apparently has been kept in 
mind most faithfully throughout the writ- 
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ing, for there is little in the book besides 
history and description. The historical de- 
velopment and the main characteristics of 
the various forms of business organization. 
and combination are described clearly and 
competently, and all the important argu- 
ments for and against each form of organ- 
ization are enumerated. But beyond this 
the author does not go. Aside from a list 
of advantages and disadvantages of busi- 
ness combinations, no attempt is made to 
discuss the economics of large-scale enter- 
prise. Very little 1s said of abuses and pro- 
posals of reform in the field of corporate 
practice. No mention at all is made of such 
important forms of business combination as 
the Germar. and the International Kartell. 
Moreover, interested readers (and there 
may be some among the undergraduates) 
will wonde> why their author’s personal 
point of view and his personal attitude to- 
ward the many important problems upon 
which he touches in his work must remain 
to the end a carefully guarded secret. 
Wriiiiam G. WELK 
The College of St. Thomas 
St. Pavl, Minn. 


Nerney, Mary Canos. Thomas A. Edi- 
son. Pp. 334. New York: Harrison 
Smith & Robert Haas, 1934. $3.50. 


“ Always at the foot of the class,” Thomas 
Alva Edison does not fit into the pattern of 
poor boys who became famous, à la Horatio 
Alger, Jr., save in about one respect—his 
great gift for long, hard hours of work and 
prolonged concentration. He was far from 
a model boy, at seven burning his father’s 
barn as an experiment, and later, when 
railroading, setting fire to the baggage car 
through carelessness. “Telegrams stayed 
on hooks unsent” while the young operator 
delved into his experiments. He was sev- 
eral times discharged for inattention and in- 
efficiency. 

In the days of Edison’s march to fame, 
notes were allowed to go to protest to save 
time in keeping track of them, and “bills 
paid and urpaid jabbed on hooks in place of 
bookkeeping.” Practically all the profits 
were poured back into the business, and 
thousands were wasted in experimentation 
that seemed necessary to develop an idea. 
In the perfecting of the electric light, over 
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six thousand species of plants and fibers 
alone were tested to secure the right fila- 
ment. For a number of years Edison used 
bamboo for the filament, and a Japanese 
farmer grew bamboo for him with an eye to 
improving its quality. The inventor often 
let money slip through his fingers, as when 
he accepted cigars for years in lieu of divi- 
dends. Yet he was far from generous with 
his workers. He drove them to the limit 
and kept even his most faithful close to 
poverty. 

One of the most interesting stories in the 
book is told about Colonel Lindbergh in 
connection with his acting as a judge in the 
Edison boy-inventor contest. It seems that 
the Colonel, in a whole day of looking over 
the examinations, had made practically no 
contribution, but objected strenuously to 
the confession of one youth who thought 
that a different distribution of wealth was 
inevitable in time. Accordingly, though the 
boy was 5 per cent ahead of the others, 
Lindbergh succeeded in having him barred 
from first place. 

Miss Nerney has told her story well, and 
her hero is human as well as Olympian. 


Ray H. ABRAMS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Perry, Buss. Richard Henry Dana. Pp. 
265. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, 1933. $3.00. 


Third of his name, Richard Henry Dana 
maintained the record of seven generations 
as a useful citizen. Although he never held 
public office, he wielded a considerable in- 
fluence, especially as a member and later 
as president of the National Civil Service 
Reform League. Although active in many 
directions, the establishment of the merit 
system was nearest to his heart. Ballot re- 
form was another cause to which he devoted 
time, attention, and real abilities as a public 
man. He was largely responsible for the 
adoption of the Australian Ballot Law in 
Massachusetts and New York. Asa mem- 
ber of the Reform League he was an effec- 
tive associate of George William Curtis, 
Carl Schurz, and William Dudley Foulke. 
Like his father, Richard Henry Dana IT, 
whose Four Years Before The Mast has be- 
come an American classic, he was a devoted 
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communicant of the Episcopal Church, in 
whose affairs he took a useful part. 

Dana was a product of New England, 
and from boyhood a resident of Cambridge, 
where he became a commanding figure. At 
Harvard he was thrice captain of the 
“varsity” crew. During his last year at the 
Harvard Law School he fell in love with a 
daughter of the poet Longfellow, described 
in The Children’s Hour as “Edith with 
golden hair,” whom he later married. Bliss 
Perry has told the story of his many activi- 
ties, his broad humanity and insistent in- 
tegrity, with rare skill and felicity, and has 
told a story which might well be made a 
part of required reading for college men. 

CLINTON Rocers Wooprvurr 

Philadelphia 


MAxweELL, Bertram W. The Soviet State: 
A Study of Bolshevik Rule. Pp. xvi, 383. 
Topeka, Kansas: Steves & Wayburn, 
1934. $3.50. 


_ The author has here collected a consider- 
able amount of factual matter relating to 
the constitution of the U.S. S. R. that would 
otherwise not be available in English. 
Good use, moreover, is made of official stat- 
utes, committee reports, and other docu- 
mentary evidence from the original sources, 
to supplement what may be gathered from 
the numerous books about Russia that have 
already appeared in English and other lan- 
guages, to which is added a degree of per- 
sonal observation by the author. 

The organs of government—municipal 
and rural institutions, provincial and cen- 
tral governments, the Communist Party, 
methods of elections, the civil service, and 
the judiciary—are descriptively treated, es- 
pecially by reference to official decrees and 
regulations. The emphasis that is put 
upon the letter of statutes, decrees, and or- 
dinances, though the significance does not 
always appear, is doubtless less misleading 
than are similar methods as applied to 
countries older than the Soviet state. The 
author is, however, properly cautious in 
suggesting conclusions. 

The second part of the treatise—“ The 
Citizen and the State”—deals in part with . 
relatively technical subjects, such as the 
methods of administrative coercion, state 
liability, the supervision of the press, and 
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the police; and in part with a more general 
kind of consideration, as in the chapter on 
social evils or that on women and children. 
In certain passages, for example that de- 
scribing the atrocities committed by the old 
régime against women and children, the 
style rises, certainly, to an absorbing con- 
vincingness. Elsewhere there is present a 
degree of laboriousness and at times of un- 
grammatical construction. Many of the 
facts brought out, however, even as isolated 
facts, are of importance and interest, at 
least to the student of political science. 
WALTER SANDELIUS 
University of Kansas 


RLEY, CLARENCE E., and Orin F. NOLTING 
(Eds.). Municipal Year Book, 1984. Pp. 
vil, 256. Chicago: International City 
Managers Association, 1934. $4,00. 
This satisfactory volume succeeds The 

City Manager Year Book, and to justify 
its more inclusive and ambitious name, its 
scope has been accordingly enlarged. There 
are two other books in this general field: 
the recent publication of the Census Bu- 
reau, entitled Financial Statistics of Cities; 
and the American City Magazine’s Munici- 
pal Index. This new yearbook includes all 
the useful features of its immediate prede- 
cessors and covers perhaps more effectively 
for the general reader many of the topics 
considered in the other two volumes. Its 
financial statistics are unquestionably bet- 
ter arranged and more comprehensible than 
those of the Census Bureau, which have 
been discontinued. 

The first ninety papers give an admirable 
résumé of municipal activities during the 
stressful year, 1938. Six are general in 
character, and twenty deal specifically with 
the various divisions of municipal admin- 
istration: financial planning, budgeting, 
taxes and assessments, accounting, and pur- 
chasing; civil service; the powers of cities, 
and legal decisions on administrative mat- 
ters; city and regional planning, recreation, 
housing, and publie welfare; schools; health, 
police, fire administration, public works and 
utilities; county management and council- 
manager government. In Part Two there is 
tabular information on cities over and un- 
der 30,000—forms of government, boards 
and commissions, salary data, directories of 
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city officials, including city managers, and 
financial statistics of cities for 1933. 
CLINTON Rocers WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia 


Ecorer, Rowrandb Anprews. The Retire- 
ment of Public Employees in Virginia. 
Pp. xvi, 269. ‘New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1934. $4.00. 


This is an investigation intended to deter- 
mine the type of a retirement system that 
would best meet the needs of Virginia’s 
municipal service. It will prove serviceable 
in the formulation of state-wide municipal 
pension systems in other states as well. 

The first two chapters bring to date the 
earlier discussions of other writers of the 
legal phases of the pension subject. The 
next two include original studies of salaries, 
living costs, rates of mortality, and with- 
drawal in Virginia’s municipal service. The 
fifth one restates the main ideas on the 
structure of pension systems expressed in 
the pension literature of the past twenty 
years and incorporated in the actuarial pen- 
sion systems founded in this country since 
1912. The sixth and seventh chapters con- 
tain an outline of the proposed retirement 
plan, and drafts of laws and ordinances that 
would give it effect. 

In general, the plan follows the text of the 
New York State Employees’ Retirement 
System, except that it provides for the es- 
tablishment of a separate intermunicipal 
pension fund to be managed by representa- 
tives of the municipalities and the employ- 
ees, instead of for a state-managed system. 
Participating municipalities would fix by or- 
dinance their own and their employees’ con- 
tribution, within certain limits. Manifestly, 
a system of this nature would be more com- 
plicated than one in which the terms of 
participation of municipalities are fixed uni- 
formly. 

The appendix includes a tabular analysis 
of governmental retirement systems here 
and abroad, and a bibliography. No ref- 
erence, however, is made either in that 
bibliography or in the text to the valuable 
contributions to the pension literature made 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching during the past 
twenty years, or to the report of the Com- 
mittee of the National Municipal League on 
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“Pensions in Public Employment” (Na- 
tional Municipal Review, April 1922, whole 
number). Several other works in which 
.the principles of state-wide pension systems 
for municipal employees were originally 
thrashed out have been overlooked. 

The book would appeal to a wider audi- 
ence if it were written in simpler style and 
with greater regard to the limited familiar- 
ity of the average reader with the technical 
phases of the pension subject. 

PAUL STUDENSKI 

New York University 


Monro, Wiuuiam Bennett. Personality in 
Politics. Pp.121. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. $1.60. 

This new and revised edition of Professor 
Munro’s lectures on the “Reformer,” the 
“Boss,” and the “Leader” displays again 
the distinguishing marks of the author’s 
clear, strong style, and his straightforward 
eclectic outlook. By sticking close to com- 
mon sense the writer has avoided the con- 
sideration of the more profound problems 
of personality development, and this restric- 
tion of scope to the customary has at least 
the advantage of retaining the appeal of 
this book to the general reader. 

Haroitp D. LASSWELL 

University of Chicago 


Secxier-Hupson, CATHERYN. Stateless- 
ness: With Special Reference to the 
United States. Pp. xxi, 332. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Digest Press, 1934. 

One of the chronic problems connected 
with juridical nationality is that of state- 
lessness. Due to the fact that conflicting 
systems of national law regulate the acqui- 
sition and the loss of nationality, many 
individuals have been made stateless, or 
“without a country.” The number has 
been increased to-no inconsiderable degree, 
particularly since the World War, as a re- 
sult of territorial realignments and legisla- 
tion for independent citizenship of married 
women. 

. Although the importance and the com- 

plexities involved in the phase of public law 

that pertains to statelessness have been 
long recognized by jurists and by national 
and international organizations and confer- 
ences, there has been no comprehensive 
treatise on the subject until the recent 
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volume by Dr. Seckler-Hudson. Her me- 
ticulously prepared study presents the situ- 
ations under which statelessness may arise, 
involving such factors as marriage, changes 
in sovereignty, denationalization, prolonged 
residence in a foreign country, military 
service in foreign states, and desertion from 
military service. Although primarily a le- 
galistic treatise, the realistic implications 
and consequences of the legal situations are 


-discussed, covering various aspects of loss 


and curtailment of civil and political rights 
and privileges such as diplomatic protec- 
tion, voting, holding office, practicing of 
professions, employment, and inheriting 
and holding property. 

While special emphasis has been given to 
the United States, no mention is made of 
one peculiarity of American law which 
makes for statelessness of minors. Children 
born of American parents in certain unin- 
corporated territories of the United States 
are not born “in the United States” within 
the scope of the citizenship clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, since that clause 
does not apply zpso facto to these territo- 
ries. Hence such children do not acquire 
United States citizenship jure soli. Nor do 
they acquire it jure sanguinis, because the 
law providing for citizenship jure sanguinis 
applies only to those born “out of the limits 
and jurisdiction of the United States;” since 
such territorial possessions are not out of 
said limits and jurisdiction, statelessness 
may thus arise to minors. 

This study concludes with suggestions i 
the elimination and the diminution of state- 
lessness. Dr. Seckler-Hudson believes that 
the most desirable remedy would be by way 
of an international agreement, but that in 
view of past experience, the first practical 
step toward the solution of the problem 
would be by unilateral national legislation. 
Her specific recommendations should not 
be overlooked by those deliberative bodies 
vested with authority to modify existing 
laws. As the introductory volume of the 
American University Studies in Interna- 
tional Law and Relations, Dr. Seckler-Hud- 
son’s Statelessness establishes a commenda- 


ble and meritorious standard for succeeding 


volumes of the series. 
LUELLA GETTYS 
University of Chicago 
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Brancu; Mary Sypney. Women and 
Wealth. Pp.xvii,148. ‘Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934. $2.00. 


In this rather brief text, the author has 
made a valuable contribution to the already 
extensive but none too scientific literature 
òn the position of women in the modern 
world. For those who have searched 
through scattered sources for bits of quanti- 
tative information on the growing economic 
power of women, it comes as a welcome 
summary, in which the results-of analysis of 
original sources as well as published studies 
are brought together as an integrated whole. 
Successive chapters on women as taxpayers, 
as property owners, as gainfully employed 
_workers, and as buyers and managers of 
family income, present carefully tabulated 
and interestingly summarized data taken 
from income tax reports, inheritance and 
property tax records, corporation lists of 
stockholders, records of insurance com- 
panies and investment firms, and studies of 
earnings of women in industry, business, 
and the professions. 

The results are impressive. We learn 
that in 1928 approximately 38 per cent, or 
more than $9,000,000,000 of the income 
reported to the Federal Government under 
the income tax laws, was received by 
women. More than 77,000 single women 
received incomes of more than $5,000, with 
an average of $19,129. Women moreover 
receive more than two thirds of the value of 
all legacies from estates. Annually, women 
are recipients of 80 per cent or more of the 
death claims paid by life insurance com- 
panies—a sum amounting to $732,115,607 
in 1931—and they are named beneficiaries 
of about $87,200,000,000 of the $109,000,- 
000,000 ‘of life insurance outstanding. 

Further evidence of the economic power 
of women can be drawn from the records 
of stockholders of American corporations. 
It is estimated that of the 18,000,000 stock- 
holders in the United States in 1928, 
_'7,740,000 were women who owned 201,960,- 
000 one-hundred-dollar par value shares. 
Of the total capital stock of all American 
‘corporations in 1928-—$91,881,243,985— 
women owned approximately $20,213,873,- 
“676. 

With exceptions of salaries and wages, 
these forms of control over wealth are, 
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as the author indicates, in the possession 
of a relatively small group of women. 
Broader in its significance, therefore, is the 
control which women have over the ex- 
penditure of a large share of family in- 
come. It is estimated that they do about 
80 per cent of all the buying of consumer 
goods. 

In the light of such evidence, the author 
might have phrased her concluding sen- 
tence more boldly: “Possibly it is not far- 
fetched to suggest that women, because they 
own and control so large a part of the coun- 
try’s wealth and income, could, if they chose, 
so change the manner of using that wealth 
andincomeastocontribute toward the build- 
ing of a better social and economic order.” 

' MARGARET ELLIOTT 

University of Michigan 


Horcuins, Gracu. Women Who Work. 
Pp. 285. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1934. $2.00. 


The employment of women, the condi- 
tions of their work, their wages, and their 
opportunities for life and liberty make a 
peculiarly bleak picture of American social 
and economic life, if brought together and 
considered as a unit. The picture pre- 
sented by Miss Hutchins is all of that. 
The book shows stark realities, with few of 
the amenities to soften their outlines. In 
the reviewer’s opinion, however, the presen- 
tation is accurate enough to call loudly for 
public attention and understanding. The 
glimpse of insecurity, meager living, and 
fear of pauperism that is given here as the 
typical fate of the working woman, whether 
in industry, in much of agriculture, in the 
migratory trades, or even in clerical work 
and some professions, will be appalling to 
the lay reader. The data are taken, never-- 
theless, from factual governnient reports. 
The material is carefully annotated in most 
parts and its sources may be readily veri- 
fied. If the picture emphasizes the bleaker 
aspects of the conditions affecting working 
women in this country, it is still one that 
will be recognized as familiar and as prob- 
ably sound by most students of industrial 
problems. American industry tends to be 
most exploitative in dealing with women, 
as in dealing with Negroes and the foreign- 
born. 
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In addition to factual data, the book 
contains a considerable discussion of work- 
ers’ organizations and their means of im- 
proving the lot of working women. The 
final chapters include a brief but excellent 
summary of the place of women in the 
American labor movement. At the same 
time, the writer recognizes only the left 
wing and Communist organizations as 
qualified, today, to lead the American work- 
ers into security and a new life. The 
presentation of Communist principles it- 
self constitutes a scathing criticism of the 
attitude among the older trade unions to- 
ward the organization of women. 

The reviewer does not agree with the 
writer in the technique and method of her 
presentation. The book intermingles fac- 
tual data with sweeping generalization 
that hardly rests for its authority upon. the 
material given. To the meticulous student 
the method may seem neither scientific nor 
entirely convincing. 

The book is not written, however, 
primarily for the student, nor, indeed, for 
the bourgeois lay reader. It is written for 
the worker, especially the woman worker. 
It is a frank presentation of the Commu- 
nist point of view; but the Communist 
point of view should be understood by 
every one today, whether or not one in- 
clines to agree with it. As a vivid picture 
of the life and struggle of a large and grow- 
ing part of the American people, not only 
now but for most of our past industrial his- 
tory, it is probably accurate. 

The small section on the Soviet Union 
is good and in spirit correct, in the review- 
er’s judgment. It assumes a higher degree 
of universality than may be justified, but 
not more than may be allowable within a 
comparatively few years. 

Minprep Faicaip 

Bryn Mawr College 


Movas, Roperr Ermer. College Women 
and the Social Sciences. Pp. 324. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1934. 
$2.50, 

A tribute to Professor Herbert E. Mills 
of Vassar College, this book is a collection 
of essays by Vassar alumna who now oc- 
cupy positions of importance in educational 
work, public service, privately supported 
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philanthropic organizations, and the world 
of affairs generally. Among the contribu- 
tors are teachers, authors, social workers, 
a current events lecturer, a commissioner 
of public welfare, a public health execu-. 
tive, a vocational counselor, an executive 
in one of the most important philanthropic 
foundations, a business executive, and 
finally a contented homemaker who writes 
reassuringly in praise of domesticity, 
though it nipped in the bud a promising 
academic career. Yet, despite the scope 
and variety of the work described in these 
essays, the title of the book is pretentiously 
inclusive. It is a Vassar memorial publica- 
tion, prepared by graduates of that institu- 
tion, and for that reason scarcely speaks 
for all college women. Almost certainly, 
the proportion of Vassar graduates who 
have entered the general field of social work 
is higher than in other women’s colleges, 
due in no small measure to Professor Mills’ 
far-reaching influence. 

The essays vary widely in quality. 
Some, because of the unique nature of the 
work of the author, are by necessity per- 
sonal records of achievement, while others 
appraise or review the development of the 
field of work under consideration. Espe- 
cially forceful are Gertrude Vaile’s study 
of the development of public relief work in 
this country, and Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning’s lament over the detached attitude of 
the college woman toward political life. 

Throughout the book one is aware of 
the pervasive influence of a teacher who 
sought broadly to prepare his students for 
life in a changing world. In Professor 
Mills’ own words, “College men and women 
ought to be leaders . . . in directing wealth 
toward noble ends, both individually and 
in its social influence. In college should 
be found understanding and inspiration 
for such shaping of life.” The book is 
ample testimony of Professor Mills’ influ- 
ence toward this end. 
MARGARET ELLIOTT 
University of Michigan 


Ravis, Max. The Racial Myth. Pp. 
141. New York: Whittlesey House, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1934. $1.50. 
This book was written to meet the popu- 

lar demand of the present time for a simple 
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statement of the scientific beliefs about 
race; and, it is my guess, to fit the present 
American indignation against what is felt 
to be the unfair treatment of the Jewish 
people in Hitlers Germany. Radin’s ex- 
position is not truly a study of racial, or 
group, equality or inequality, but rather a 
defense of the Jewish people and an at- 
tack on the present German conception of 
them. 

The author’s general statement is more 
the preoccupation of a poet who has used 
scientific conceptions to create an illusion 
of objectivity. True scientific formulæ are 
integrated by beautiful writing into a larger 
poetic context which may or may not be 
true when judged by scientific criteria. 
What is wanted in this field of controversy 
is an objective understanding of the so- 
ciological significance of the emotional be- 
lef in racial superiority and inferiority. 
At present one school of thought declares 
that certain groups are superior or inferior, 
and other schools of thought insist, that 
there are no racial differences which can be 
said to be superior or inferior. Mr. Radin, 
I gather, belongs to the latter group. 

We know from superficial observation 
alone that, biologically speaking, there is 
decided racial variation. Since this is true, 
it seems possible that these biological dif- 
ferences may have psychological signifi- 
cances which can be placed in a hierarchy 
of degrees of inferiority and superiority by 
the test of their availability as superior or 
inferior materials for socialization. If this 
can be done, it seems likely that we can 
state that certain races are superior or in- 
ferior by the standard of determining 
whether they are more capable of assimilat- 
ing more complex forms of civilization than 
other racial groups. Up until the present 
this standard has not been used by the in- 
vestigators, although it is implied by the 
prejudiced statements made by the several 
schools. Until this is done, we have to de- 
pend on the gross measurements of a race’s 
historical attainment and its greater or 
less similarity with our primate ancestors. 
It is obvious that such criteria are of little 
value. 

As one reads through the pages of Mr. 
Paul Radin’s Racial Myth one cannot 
avoid the feeling at times that many of 
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his psychoanalytic interpretations of the 
Nordic are ir. reality rationalizations of the 
author’s own preoccupations. Since the 
book has a kind of poetic charm, this criti- 
cism cannot be considered as necessarily 
derogatory. I quote one sentence from 
the many tkat might be selected to gen- 
eralize on the several statements I have 
made, and in particular to give an example 
of the poetic beauty of thought and ex- 
pression to be found throughout the book: 
“Since the beginning of civilization this has 
always held true: the greater the need for a 
dream, the less care is bestowed in the se- 
lection of the stuff of the dream.” 
W. Lioyp WARNER 
Harvard University 


Mourpocx, Georce Peter. Our Primitive 
Contemporaries. Pp. xxii, 614. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
$3.60. 

In writing this book, Dr. Murdock, As- 
sistant Professor of the Science of Society 
at Yale University, is frankly trying to in- 
troduce the general reader, and perchance 
the college student, to the field of anthro- 
pology withcut stressing such matters as 
Intricate social organization or particular- 
ized types of material cultures which are 
the special province of the professional 
anthropologist. To this end he has se- 
lected eighteen primitive tribes scattered 
over the world, and compressed the culture 
of each into a meaty presentation of from 
twenty to fifty pages. All these groups, 
with the exception of the Aztecs and the 
Incas, represent cultures that in the broad- 
est sense of the word are contemporary, al- 
though the euthor’s use of the historical 
present may cause the casual reader to over- 
look the fact that today there are no peo- 
ple, no matter how primitive or isolated, 
who have escaped the impact of Western 
civilization. 

Utilizing the culture-pattern approach, 
Professor Murdock describes the material 
culture, the economic life, and the social in- 
stitutions of each tribe, laying particular 
stress on those elements that may be es- 
pecially well developed within each given 
culture, as, for instance, the extreme in- 
dividualism of the Samoans or the ritualistic 
importance of dairying among the Todas: 
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Not the least important feature of each 
chapter is its brief description of the geo- 
graphic environment, including flora and 
fauna, to which that culture is adjusted, 
together with a thumbnail sketch of the 
physical type of the people, the extent of 
the population, the nature and affiliations 
of the language, and the history of the 
early relations with the white people. The 
treatment of each culture is not too con- 
ventionalized, however, for the author 
varies the order in which he discusses each 
detail, as well as the emphasis he lays upon 
it, so that this variety, with an occasional 
touch of sly humor or of irony, makes each 
compact chapter of facts most readable. 
With the exception of the Haidas, among 
whom Dr. Murdock has spent some time, 
the treatment of each culture is based upon 
library research. This fact, however, does 
not detract from the value of the book, for 
in many cases the author has culled his 
material from diverse sources and thus 
formulated a picture of the native culture 
which, though condensed, is more com- 
plete than any other one available account. 
This is particularly true of the chapters on 
the Tasmanians and on the Witotos of the 
Amazon. Other chapters, such as those 
on the Todas, the Ainus, and the Ganda, 
are helpful condensations of material 
whose published form is either so diffuse 
or so bulky as to seem forbidding to the 
average reader. Occasionally, as in the 
case of the Ganda and the Hopi, the social 
organization is too complex to lend itself 
readily to such compression and simplifica- 
tion, but by and large, each sketch gives an 
excellent picture of the native culture. 
Our Primitive Contemporaries is avow- 
edly a book for the general reader, but 
teachers and anthropologists also will 
thank Professor Murdock for his clear-cut 
condensations, together with the helpful 
bibliography that appends each chapter 
and the index that concludes the book. 
Rosert McKennan 
Dartmouth College 


Secer, Joun H. Early Days among the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. Pp. 
155. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1934. $2.00. 

Mr. Seger was a rough diamond, a man 
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of force and action. He had no college de- 
gree, but was educated in the “school of 
hard knocks.” In fact, his education, so 
far as book-learning goes, was limited, and 
his letters were rare literary curiosities; 
hardly ever did he spell the same word 
twice alike. He was able, however, to ex- 
press his thoughts clearly and effectively. 
He had a big heart and an understanding 
mind; he could think clearly and act quickly 
when necessary. Mr. Seger’s interest in 
the Indian was profound, his sense of jus- 
tice was strong, and to him the question 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” was answered 
in the affirmative when it concerned an 
Indian. He rendered a real service to the 
Government in demonstrating how Indians 
would respond under leadership they 
trusted. He won their confidence, respect, 
and affection. 

The book is an accurate and interesting 
account of the conditions existing during 
Mr. Seger’s connection with the Indian 
Service, and clearly sketches the develop- 
ments during his sojourn in that portion 
of Oklahoma. To one who had occasion - 
to observe Mr. Seger and his work, the book 
naturally fails to take credit for what he 
did. I was personally acquainted with Mr. 
Seger and his accomplishments, and take 
this opportunity to bear witness to the 
sterling qualities that carried him through 
a wilderness and led “his people” out of it. 
The book is well worth reading by those 
who want an accurate and intimate picture 
of things as they were in the “Early Days 
among the Cheyenne and Arapahoes.” 

M. K. Syiurren 

Indian Rights Association 

Philadelphia 
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FOREWORD 


During 1934 the Academy has already published three volumes 
dealing with the National Recovery Program. The January issue 
concerned itself with Banking and Transportation Problems; that of 
March was devoted chiefly to an analysis of the NRA; while the May 
volume was devoted to the problems of the consumer. The present 
issue concerns itself more specifically with the social welfare aspects of 
the National Recovery Program. 

Concerning the importance of these aspects, whether measured in 
human or in more material terms, there can be little or no division of 
opinion. Similarly, the most severe critic of the Federal Administra- 
tion will agree to the urgency and importance of the social welfare prob- 
lems now confronting the American people. For both advocate and 
critic of the specific measures being undertaken, an understanding of 
their main features seems essential. This volume seeks to contribute 
to an understanding and an intelligent appraisal of these features. 

Acknowledgment is made with pleasure of the help which the special 
editor received from the members of the editorial council, both in the 
specific formulation of the topics to be included and in the selection of 
contributors. It is understood, however, that the final decisions in these 
matters rested with the special editor, and for them he must assume the 
sole responsibility. 

James H. S. BOSSARD 
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The Rise of Social Works 


By Mary E. HURLBUTT 


T IS probable that any one will ap- 
proach this subject with some hesi- 
tation, first, because with reference to 
American developments, the prelimi- 
nary spade work of historical explora- 
tion has barely commenced; second, 
because there is not yet general agree- 
ment as to the full meaning of the term 
“social work,” and therefore one may 
be in some doubt as to what should be 
historically explored. It is obviously 
not feasible to enter into all the ques- 
tions of professional status, of relation 
to the social sciences, and of ultimate 
goals, which, like a controversial pe- 
numbra, surround the core of purpose- 
ful daily activities of social workers. 
It must suffice here to suggest cer- 
tain characteristics which may con- 
tribute to the concept of social work, 


- _and to explore somewhat the relations 


social work has developed to the in- 
dividual and to the community, es- 
pecially in America. 


& 
DISTINCTIVE Aim or Socrat WORK 


There is a growing tendency in 
America to limit the term “social 
work” to welfare activities that are 
organized and in the hands of a voca- 
tional group.! These conditions first 
appeared on any large scale in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, 
creating at least the external conditions 
favorable to the development of knowl- 
edge and skill. As one scans the rec- 
ords of the endless experiments since 
then and notes the various auspices 


1 Walker, Sydnor, “Privately Supported Social 
Work,” Ch. XXIII in Recent Social Trends; also 
see article on “Soctal Service in the United 
States” by William Hodson in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 14th Edition, and Stuart Queen’s 
Social Work in the Light of History, Ch. I. 





under which they have been carried on, 
it is difficult at first to discern any 
unity in practice or principle. Often, 
definitions of purpose are descriptive of 
immediate objectives only, or else they 
stretch to cosmic dimensions and de- 
fine social work as concerned with 
human welfare, an aim which other pro- 
fessions surely may claim to share. It 
is necessary to find that core of the so- 
cial worker’s activity which is unlike 
other professions, and furthermore 
which has earned its central status by 
universality and stability through the 
years. Possibly this quality is to be 
found in the fact that the social worker 
focuses on the total life organization of 
those he seeks to help. 

It has been said that the broad- 
gauge physician and lawyer are con- 
cerned with the social problems of their 
clients, and that therefore the fuller 
development of these professions (and 
of others, as, for instance, teaching) will 
eliminate the need for social work. 
One would certainly concede that this 
desirable eventuality would reduce the 
responsibilities the social worker now 
attempts to meet. Yet it seems prob- 
able that the professional concern of 
the lawyer can never extend very far 
beyond those social factors which sur- 
round and contribute to the legal ques- 
tion he is handling. When the par- 
ticular problem for which his services 
have been engaged is settled, the 
chances are that his professional con- 
tact with his client will cease. Any 
other program would surely be un- 
economic of his special skill. So it is 
with the physician and the teacher. 

The social worker perceives the life 
of each social unit, be it individual or 
group, as an organization of vital forces 
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moving deviously towards the realiza- 
tion of its own purposes, yet bound by 
innumerable ties to the society sur- 
rounding it. The social worker is in- 
terested in the particular way these life 
forces interact in any one individual or 
community. When this life organiza- 
tion breaks down or is threatened, the 
social worker may be called in. His 
function may be restorative or pre- 
ventive. His immediate activity may 
concern itself with any one of innumer- 
able measures—or problems—for in- 
stance with ill health, unemployment, 
or disturbed family relations of an in- 
dividual; or with the provision of rec- 
reational facilities, a juvenile court, or 
pensions for the aged in a community 
or a state. He may be seen turning 
from one to the other with a speed that 
seems kaleidoscopic and confusing to 
the uninitiated. This is because his 
real concern is not with any one of these 
measures but with the restoration of 
what may be described by the term 
“total life organization” or capacity 
for life organization of the individual 
or group.’ 

As social workers’ skills and insights 
have developed in relation to this broad 
purpose, often implicit in their activi- 
ties rather than clearly conceived, they 
have passed from the stage of hap- 
hazard trial and error to organized ef- 
fort, and to sustained and thoughtful 
experimentation and growing knowl- 
edge. The latter has been derived both 
from their own experience and from 
other sources, principally the social 
sciences. Thus social work has been 
slowly fashioned into a useful social 
tool, and here and there is hailed as a 
newcomer among the professions. 


Scopr or Socian WORK. 
It may be objected that this attempt 
to contribute to the clarification of the 


2 In research, the social worker also seeks the 
total configuration. 


term sins like earlier ones in being too 
general. Efforts have been made to 
define social work more concretely in 
terms of the problems it handles or of 
the groups to which it addresses itself. 
When these definitions are recent and 
therefore reflect current intellectual 
concepts, they may seem fairly satis- 
factory; but one has only to go back to 
definitions or classifications a few dec- 
ades old to be struck by the fact that 
they reveal little beyond the preoccu- 
pations of the observer.’ 

Furthermore, a broad survey of the 
evidence at hand suggests that the 
problems subjected to social treatment 
are changing so continually as to defy 
classification. The trend seems to- 
ward ever greater variation as society 
experiments with the use of social treat- 
ment. It is noted that the phenomena 
most constantly claiming the attention 
of social workers have undoubtedly 
been those subsumed under the term 
“poverty.” Yet as social work is 
called in to aid the schools, help in the 
development of recreational programs, 
is established as a feature not only of 
free hospitals and clinics but even of 
those offering paid service, and is used 
in psychiatric clinics and in the private 
practice of psychiatrists, one can no 
longer define social work exclusively in 
terms of its services to “the poor,” nor 
does this designation represent any- 
thing but an unfortunate and super- 
ficial classification, resented by the re- 
cipients of social service and greatly 
limiting its potential usefulness. 

It is undoubtedly true that extreme 
poverty immeasurably complicates ev- 
ery other human problem, and that 
prolonged poverty may sap the very 
capacity for life organization, which is 


3 One of the early case studies of causes of crime 
reported at a National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections lists, among the major factors 
in temperance, desecration of the Sabbath and 
lack of schooling. 
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the social worker’s concern. This 
would be reason enough to conclude 
that as long as society tolerates condi- 
tions breeding poverty, so long will the 
resulting disorganization probably pre- 
occupy the efforts of a large number of 
social workers. 


BASES or SociaL WORK 


A candid reading of the records also 
suggests that when in the nineteenth 
century social work emerged as an 
organized vocation, it was largely at 
the behest of an urban class growing in- 
creasingly prosperous and concerned to 
protect both the system so advan- 
tageous to itself and its own peace of 
mind against the obscure menace of pau- 
perism and widespread destitution. It 
is from a society tolerating permanent 
economic distinctions that social work 
has inherited much of its vocabulary. 

Yet it is dating from this early period 
that social work has developed as a 
function of community, its purposes and 
resources dependent on the deepening 
and broadening of social consciousness, 
and on the rediscovery and rebuild- 
ing of community solidarity normal 
to more primitive phases of human 
society. It has been increasingly natu- 
ral for social workers to conceive their 
activities in relation to such an ultimate 
goal, as the entire development of their 
program has coincided with the rise of 
sociology. 

At this point social work is unlike the 
older professions. The priest, the law- 
yer, and the physician were practicing 
and evolving their professional codes 
long before the life of society had be- 
come a unit for study in modern Eu- 
rope. Social work has grown up condi- 
tioned by the increasing recognition of 
the significance of social relations; of 
social tradition as the source of values; 
and perhaps of society as the sole 


‘For example, consult H. Bosanquet, Social 
Work in London, Ch. I. 


surviving object of man’s final alle- 
giance! 

In the older professions the conflict 
rages between the practitioner’s alle- 
giance to the interests of the individual 
client and his recognition of the claims 
the community constantly presses more 
insistently upon him. 

For the social worker the conflict 
also exists, but in somewhat different 
terms. Today the social worker is be- 
coming doubtful of the validity of any 
values imposed on his clients from with- 
out. He decries the older slogans of 
“uplift” and “reform.” This leads 
him to identify himself with the pur- 
poses of each client he serves, wherever 
these may lead. Yet, owing to his 
tradition, his training, and his cumu- 
lative experience, he is constantly 
haunted by his obligations to society. 
Beyond the fractional part of society 
confronting him at any moment, he is 
conscious of the community; and be- 
yond this, humanity at large is dimly 
present to him. The fact that to each 
social worker community and hu- 
manity are only what his awareness 
makes them, does not alter the theoreti- 
cal position; nor is it demolished by the 
undoubted fact that in a concrete situa- 
tion he may proceed opportunistically 
to do that which seems acceptable and 
within his powers of accomplishment. 

This is a cumbersome introduction to 
the nature of the phenomenon the 
“rise” of which is to be briefly de- 
scribed, yet it has seemed to be a 
necessary prelude. 


CONTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIANITY 


Any adequate historical account of 
Social Work should of course take note 
of the roots deep in the past, of the slow 
and irregular course of community con- 
sciousness, of the strange association of 
cultural traits that have through the 
centuries been twisted into society’s 
concept of the individual. In this 
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paper only a few comments can be 
made as to the possible significance of 
certain early trends. 

Recent studies in both cultural 
anthropology and social history are 
throwing searchlights on the stable 
nature of man’s concepts of social ob- 
ligation and on the social implications 
inherent in property throughout the 
greater span of human life. It is only 
in the last four centuries that philoso- 
phy and science have striven to place 
man’s struggle for wealth above his so- 
cial obligations. 

It is customary to trace accounts of 
the history of social work to its source 
in Christian charity. This would seem 
to be a very partial view of the matter. 
However fervent the ideals of social 
justice bred of Hebrew tribal life and 
carried further by prophets and teach- 
ers of the Old Testament and the New, 
however intimately socialized may have 
been the relations between members 
of the little and persecuted Christian 
communities during the first three 
centuries, by the time missionaries were 
carrying the Christian religion to the 
barbarians of Northern Europe the 
earlier teachings had undergone great 
change. 

The talented men of Greece and 
Rome who became leaders in the vigor- 
ously growing young religious move- 
ment introduced a taste for fine 
intellectual analysis which quickly 
impressed itself on the quality of Chris- 
tian teaching. Moreover, these men 
came from an urban society rocked by 
conflicts between the sophisticated 


§ Thé literature which social workers would do 
well to consult on this theme is too- extensive to 
make any brief selection satisfactory but illus- 
trations are B, Malinowski’s Crime and Cus- 


tom in Savage Society; E. Beaglehole’s Prop-. 


erty, A Study in Social Psychology; P. A. Kropot- 
kin’s Mutual Aid, A Factor of Evolution (1902); 
Henry Duff Traill’s Social England; W. Has- 
bach's History of the English Agricultural Labourer 
(1908 edition). 


and wealthy and the embittered and 
destitute. They were accustomed to 
many highly specialized agencies framed 
to palliate this social disorganiza- 
tion, including such measures for mass 
relief as food commissaries, pensions, 
free lodging houses, poor-law physi- 
clans, and public recreation. There | 
was also a well-established tradition 
among the leisure class that to provide 
support for a certain number of de- 
pendents was one mark of a gentleman. 

It was in this “social climate” that 
the church fathers struggled with the 
ethical problems inherent in the pos- 
session of property and the relations 
of man to man. It is out of the terri- 
ble dilemmas they must have faced 
that came, not only the Catholic 
doctrine of usury, but the precepts 
regarding almsgiving.6 The Christian 
proclamation of the divine value of 
every human being, even the least and 
lowest, has vibrated down the centu- 
ries; but Christian charity, with its 
emphasis on the mysterious virtue in- 
herent in the act of giving, possibly ob- 
scured the more realistic problems of 
social living. | 

In spreading to Northern Europe 
the Church not only created a network 
of charitable institutions spreading 
over the Continent, but indelibly im- 
pressed the habit of giving on the Euro- 
pean races.” Moreover, it stretched 
the concept of social responsibility 
forever beyond the narrow confines of 
the village community, the feudal 
relation, and the craft guild, where it 
was already indigenous. But in so 
doing, it both diluted this responsi- 
bility until it could be fulfilled by the 
mere giving of alms, and separated it 

6 See Gerhard Uhlhorn’s Christian Charity in the 
Ancient Church; William Ashley’s An Introduc- 
tion to English Economic History and Theory, 
Vol. I., Ch. HI.; also the Catholie Encyclopedia, 
article on “Alms.” 


7 Consult Léon Lallemand’s Histoire de la 
Charité, Vol. 2, Paris, 1902-1912. 
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= from the normal relations of daily life, 
relegating it to a special code. 


ENGLISH CARE OF THE DESTITUTE 


As American students well know, it 
is necessary to look to England for the 
prototypes of our own early poor-law 
institutions. Of the nature of these 
institutions the Webbs remark: 


The “Laws relating to the Poor,” reach- 
ing from the Dark Ages to the Poor Law 
-Amendment of 1834, whether administered 
by the King, his Council and his Parlia- 
ment, or by Parish Vestries, incorporated 
guardians, municipalities and County Jus- 
tices, included within their sphere two dis- 
tinct and in some ways conflicting functions, 
maintaining those who were destitute and 
punishing the idle and the turbulent. 
Hence they may be epitomized as the 
“Relief of the Poor within a F ainean 
of Repression.” 8 


The foregoing brief remarks will per- 
haps suggest why it is neither in Chris- 
tian charity nor in the early public 
measures for the control and mainte- 
nance of the destitute that one can find 
more than some fractional part of the 
cultural origins of modern social work. 
As so often happens in attempting 
to follow the elusive trails of any cul- 
tural institution, it is necessary to go 
far afield either geographically or 
intellectually. Curiously enough, one 
must look for the important beginnings 
to the two centuries outwardly marked 
by the sharpest social divisions, the 
earlier century limited by a peculiarly 
formal and selfish pattern of life among 
the privileged classes. Gilbert Slater 
thus sketches the mentality of upper- 
class Englishmen of the seventeenth 
century: 


When the Civil War had taught think- 
ing Englishmen to distrust religious dogma- 
tism and rancor, an age of religious luke- 
warmness and of rationalism set in, all 


8 Consult S5. & B. Webb’s English Poor Law 
History: Part I. The Old Poor Law. 


public action was dominated by an aristo- 
cratic assumption that the social community 
consisted of property owners only, and 
that the condition of the rest of the popula- 
tion mattered only in so far as it affected 
the comfort and happiness of the upper 
classes.” ® 


Within the next hundred years the 
successive theories of such distinguished 
scientists as Adam Smith, Malthus, 
and Herbert Spencer fortified the aloof- 
ness of the aristocracy as well as of the 
rising business class by providing the 
necessary theoretical basis for their 
indifference to the life of the masses. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF EIGHTBENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


In America such a culture of aloof- 
ness could find only sporadic expres- 
sion, owing to the more turbulent con- 
ditions of pioneer life. Yet it always 
existed, especially on the eastern sea- 
board, and took on new dimensions in 
the nineteenth century with the growth 
of wealth resulting from the amazing 
expansion of factory production, the 
exploitation of natural resources, the 
building of national railroads, and the 
growth of large-scale banking opera- 
tions. Inevitably, earlier neighborly 
ties and personal relations between 
master and man gave way to increas- 
ing distance between the wealthy and 
the poor, and between the owner of 
capital and the labor force that per- 
formed certain operations of economic 
production. Yet it will be recalled 
that these two centuries which pro- 
vided the ruthless individual with a 
broad theoretical justification for mini- 
mizing his obligations to society, also 
saw a revivifying interest in and study 
of the nature of society and of man. 

It would not be irrelevant to go back 
to the great Greek contributions on this 
subject; nor was this theme lost in the 
Middle Ages. But it remained for the 


9 Slater, G., Poverty and the State, 1930, p. 101. 
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nineteenth century to bring the study 
of man and society down from the 
realms of speculation, and by borrow- 
ing from the attitudes and even the 
intellectual tools of the somewhat older 
natural sciences, to explore the social 
life of man more precisely, thus making 
available tools which social workers 
were later to profit by. 

Thus, for example, the nineteenth 
century saw the birth in Germany of 
statistics as a science. In 1835 the 
first statistical associations were formed 
in England, which soon turned to the 
study of problems of health and sani- 
tation. By the middle of the century 
appeared the first statistical studies of 
social life. From 1889 to 1902 Charles 
Booth was publishing his brilliant 
statistical study of the Life and Labor 
of the People of London. The influ- 
ence of this work reached America 
and stimulated the development of a 
methodology for the systematic ob- 
servation and analysis of community 

problems, which bore fruit in many 
' social surveys, the earliest and pos- 
sibly the most famous of these being 
“The Pittsburgh Survey” made in 
1909. 

It is not possible or necessary to 
trace here the early beginnings of 
sociology nor the turbulent political 
movements that vitalized thought in 
every area of social life in the late 
eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth centuries. The establish- 


ment of social science associations in- 


both Europe and America and their 
union in an international association 
are evidence of the quickening and 
broadening of ideas that took place 
after, the mid-century. It is signifi- 
cant to note, moreover, that the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, first 
called the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, was con- 
vened under the auspices of The 
American Social Science Association 


in 1873. In 1883 Lester Ward pub- 
lished his Dynamic Sociology, unloosing 
an effective attack against the influence 
of the philosophy of laissez faire and 
giving a theoretical justification to the 
determination of those Americans grop- 
ing for principles that might unify and 
give direction to the rapidly multiply- 
ing programs of reform and service. 

Yet another tributary stream going 
back to the eighteenth century is first 
associated with the name of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. As Charles Loch 
points out: “Rousseau made the world 
open its eyes and see nature in the child, 
the family and the community.” 
It will be remembered that Rousseau 
startled the artificial and aristocratic 
society of eighteenth century Europe 
by pointing out that the common la- 
borer was more valuable and more 
interesting than were the polished la- 
dies and gentlemen of the drawing- 
room—the savage than the product of 
civilization. After the French Revo- 
lution there followed the rich literature 
of social protest in poetry, essay, and 
novel, much of which familiarized the 
“polite classes” with the lives of “the 
other half.” 


RESULTS OF INDISCRIMINATE GIVING 


Not only is it necessary to realize 
that these literary trends coincided 
with revolutionary political movements 
and with important religious revivals, - 
but they must be visualized against the 
background of economic disorganiza- 
tion and suffering following the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars and accompany- 
ing the early years of industrial and 
financial expansion and the unregulated 
exploitation of labor. It is not sur- 
prising that among more sensitive 
Englishmen, conscience, curiosity, and 
pity were stirred to their depths. 

Among the results were not only 


10 Loch, Charles S., Charity and Social Life, 
1910, p. 341. 
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the first noteworthy reforms, as in the 
criminal code, in prison administration, 
and in the abolition of the English slave 
trade, but also an ill-considered prog- 
eny of sentimental charities. We read 
of coal and bread clubs, of free refuges 
and dormitories, and of countless 
societies which gave away old clothing. 
Even thieves’ suppers and prostitutes’ 
meetings were fashionable in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Of 
this period Mrs. Bosanquet says: “‘In 
the front rank we may place the frivo- 
lous public which, whether moved by 
fear or pity or sheer carelessness sup- 
ported the great army of beggars and 
made laziness and imposture more 
profitable than. work.” | It is small 
wonder that many of the good London- 
ers became apprehensive of their own 
security and disgusted with prevailing 
habits of almsgiving. 

It is in keeping with an important 
trend in public opinion to find a dis- 
tinguished London physician and sani- 
tary expert expounding the following 
theory: 


If you will bring about the due punish- 
ment of this low vice [of dole-giving]; if 
you will somehow contrive to handcuff the 
indiscriminate almsgiver, I will promise 
you, for reasons which I could assign, these 
inevitable consequences: no destitution, 
little poverty, lessened poor rates, prisons 
emptier, fewer gin shops, less crowded 
madhouses, sure signs of underpopulation 
and an England worth living in.” 


_ This point of view is typical of a 

conviction which swept both England 
and the United States in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. As early as 
1818 the Society for the Suppression of 
Mendicancy was organized in London 
—one year later than the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 


11 Bosanquet, H., Social Work in London 1869- 
1912, Ch. I. 

12 Quoted by Mrs. Bosanquet in Social Work 
in London, p. 7. 


ism. Such incidents as these illustrate 
the danger that, in spite of the educated 
publie’s closer view of misery in every 
form, the nature of the social problem 
would again become obscured under 
an all-prevailing preoccupation with 
pauperism. 


TRENDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


‘The mounting desire to bring order 
out of chaos was prevalent on the Con- 
tinent as well as in England and the 
United States. It is interesting to 
note the number of international in- 
quiries set on foot covering both public 
and private fields, and the trend to- 
wards a common body of policies lead- 
ing, both in public and private relief, to 
the insistence on systematic and thor- 
ough investigation of each case of need, 
to summary distinctions between the 
worthy and the unworthy, and to 
either the entire abolition of public 
relief to the poor in their homes, leaving 


_ the sole recourse admission to the work- 


house or almshouse as advocated by 
the English Commission in 1834, or the 
rigorous control over the amount and 
the uses of relief given, as conducted 
in Germany under the Elberfeld 
system.¥ 

In the preface to her famous little 
book Public Relief and Private Charity, 


Josephine Shaw Lowell remarks: 


I speak of “our science” because for- 
tunately the task of dealing with the poor 
and degraded has become a science, and has 
its well-defined principles, recognized and 
conformed to more or less closely by all 
who really give time and thought to the 
subject. From all parts of the world the 
testimony of experts is the same, and it is 
this fact which makes our task so encour- 
aging. 


The report of the English Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws, pub- 
lished in 1834, reverberated interna- 


13See Wilhelm Roscher, System der Armenpflege 
und Armenpolitik, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1906. 
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tionally. The ghost of Dr. Malthus 
stalks across its pages.“ The deeply 
humane Mrs. Lowell, a distinguished 
member of the newly created New York 
Board of Charities and Corrections, 
quotes Malthus’ precept: “Hard as it 
may appear in individual instances, 
dependent poverty must be held dis- 
graceful. Such a stimulus seems to be 
absolutely necessary to promote the 
happiness of the great mass of man- 
kind.” In the same book she re- 
marks, “I make no excuse for giving 
very copious extracts from the Report 
itself for I consider it is probably the 
most instructive historical document 
in existence.” 

Of the results of this report, probably 
the most pregnant for future develop- 
ments in England was the establish- 
ment of a national authority consisting 
of three poor-law commissions. Yet 
the most influential policies at the 
time were without doubt the “principle 
of less eligibility ”—-that is, that the lot 
of the person relieved shall always be 
less desirable both in appearance and in 
reality than that of the independent 
laborer of the lowest class—and the 
revival of the earlier policy of refusing 
all relief except the workhouse to able- 
bodied men. ‘This latter principle was 
soon extended to apply to children, the 
sick, and the aged, as well as to the able 
bodied." ‘The rigors of poor-law regu- 
lations after 1834 led not only to great 
suffering but also to evasion and laxity. 

By the middle of the nineteenth 
century there was among thoughtful 
private citizens in England increasing 
dissatisfaction with the poor law 


“ Malthus’ Principles of Population as it 
Affects the Future Improvement of Society had 
been published in 1789. 

46 Lowell, Josephine Shaw, Public Relief and 
Private Charity, 1884. 

16 For the most interesting and extensive his- 
tory of the English poor, and especially of this 
famous report, see S. & B. Webb’s English Poor 
Law History, Last Hundred Years. 


thought to be administered “‘so as to 
aggravate the evil.” Meetings of the 
British Social Science Association and 
of the British Association and the 
Society of Arts were the occasion for 
many discussions on social questions. 
At a meeting in 1868 a Unitarian 
clergyman, the Reverend Solly, who 
was one of the pioneers in organizing 
the Charity Organization Society, gave 
a paper entitled “How to Deal with 
the Unemployed Poor of London and 
with its Roughs and Criminal Classes.” 
Mrs. Bosanquet says, “No doubt Mr. 
Solly’s paper gave the trumpet call 
that summoned the forces into the 


field.” " 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION MOVEMENT 


The frst plan of the London Charity 
Organization Society was for the 
Society itself not to give relief but to 
investigate each applicant and give a 
report to any of the existing relief 
agencies desiring it, as well as to keep in 
close touch with the poor-law author- 
ities. An early report says, “Our in- 
tention was to ‘cut off charity from 
the worthless and divert it to the 
deserving.” Yet soon the Society saw 
the necessity for handling relief directly. 
It seems worth while to note these facts 
regarding the attitudes and the circum- 
stances leading to the genesis of the 
charity organization movement in Lon- 
don, because of the influénce it had on 
American social work. A few years 
after the movement started in England, 
two clergymen who had been associated 
with it there accepted, parishes in the 
United States, which led to trans- 
planting of the movement to German- 
town and Buffalo. 

These mid-nineteenth-century efforts 
to grapple with social distress seem to 
have been largely motivated by a desire 
for system, economy, and self-protec- 
tion. If to our minds they were too 

W? Social Work in London, p. 17. 
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exclusively preoccupied with the be- 
havior of the destitute, and the leaders 
too sure of their own capacities for 
moral judgments and for the reform of 
the “unfortunate, degraded, and de- 
based,” yet the honesty of their efforts 
led immediately to a broader approach. 
Moreover, even their moralistic judg- 
ments were formed on the basis of 
impressions of the total quality of the 
client’s life, and their rather stereo- 
typed prescriptions for treatment of 
different categories such as “deserting 
husbands,” “wayward girls,” and the 
like, were almost immediately sup- 
plemented by efforts to ameliorate 
various conditions thought to be so- 
cially harmful. Weare told that in the 
London district offices “the poor were 
assured of a patient hearing.” Gilbert 
Slater quotes one of Octavia Hill’s 
precepts: “Never touch a case of dis- 
tress unless you have a plan, and never 
leave it until you have carried it out in 
its entirety.” What courage and en- 
ergy and authoritativeness are here 
indicated! Moreover, the approach 
which has been suggested as character- 
istic of social work is already implied. 

The youngcharity organizationmove- 
ment in America”? could profit not only 
by the teachings derived from London 
but also by several earlier experiments, 
notably that of the Association for 
Improving the Conditions of the Poor'® 
which had spread from New York, 
where it was founded in 1843, to forty- 
eight cities. ‘This pioneer movement 
had adopted the important principle of 
having offices in each city district, but 
at first reliance was placed on volunteer 
visitors, with results later noted in its 
annual reports as disadvantageous. In 
Buffalo the district offices of the 
Charity Organization Society were 
opened in residences near the center of 

18 Watson, F. D., Charity Organization Move- 


ment in the United States, Ch. VI. 
19 Ibid., ch. ITI. 


the district “so that there should be no 
taint of officialism about the work.” 
The plan of treatment consisted largely 
in bringing “‘the rich into such close 
relations with the poor as cannot fail 
to have a civilizing and healing in- 
fluence.” 20 

Wherever direct contact was thus 
provided, there came very quickly a 
more realistic appreciation of the 
environmental sources of social failure. 
Thus we find the Association for 
Improving the Conditions of the Poor 
and the Charity Organization Society 
concerning themselves in such ques- 
tions as public baths, housing, savings 
banks, and so forth. However crude 
the first organized social work may 
seem, it was bound sooner or later to 
stimulate self-criticism and a search for 
better methods. 

By the end of the century, the 
“charity workers” themselves were 
demanding some means of vocational 
training. In 1898 the New York 
Charity Organization Society offered a 
six-months’ training course, which be- 
came a full year course in 1904. A 
school in Chicago followed almost 
immediately, organized under the aus- 
pices of the University. Other schools 
have developed under the auspices of 
practicing organizations and also of 
universities and colleges. There are 
today twenty-seven members of the 
Association of Training Schools.”! 

Another significant line of develop- 
ment toward the end of the century is 
found in the programs for the care of 
dependent children. Among these was 
the movement away from large con- 
gregate institutions with their re- 
pressive régime, and the substitution of 
conditions approximating home life, 


20 Watson, F. D., loc. cit. 

21 For more recent history consult E. Abbott’s 
Social Welfare and Professional Education and 
James H. Tufts’ Education and Training for Social 
Work. 
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whether achieved by the reorganization 
of institutions so that the children 
could live in small groups, or by the 
development of child placing agencies, 
which soon developed careful methods 
of selecting homes and of supervision 
of children subsequent to placement. 


PIONEER PHILANTHROPISTS AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS 


It is to the Church and to the re- 
markable religious revivals of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
that one must look back for one of the 
most important sources of the awaken- 
ing of a zeal for social justice and re- 
form. For example, such men as 
William Ellery Channing and Joseph 
Tuckerman of the Unitarian Church in 
Boston stand out as pioneers in stimu- 
lating a broader inquiry into the causes 
of social distress. Early in the nine- 
teenth century Channing’s journal 
notes “causes of poverty to be traced,” 
and at another point he remarks: 
“Were I, on visiting a strange country, 
to see a vast majority of the people 
maimed, crippled and bereft of sight 
and were I told that the social order 
required this mutilation I should say 
‘Perish the order.’’?? We are told 
that Joseph Tuckerman was familiar 
with the working of the poor law in 
England, that he found out what was 
going on in the various states of the 
Union, that he wrote the introduction 
to the American translation of Baron 
de Gérando’s Le Visiteur du Pauvre, 
and that in 1832 he organized a com- 
pany of visitors to the poor. He was 
alive to the general causes of unem- 
ployment and low wages, and, as was 
said of him, “‘Joseph Tuckerman knew 
the difference between pauperism and 
poverty.” Thus early did the nine- 
teenth-century philanthropists push 
their inquiries underneath the more 
obvious symptoms. 

22 Quoted by F. D. Watson, op. cit., p. 70. 


The introduction to the United 
States of yet another English venture, 
the social settlement, was the fertile 
and democratic soil from which have 
sprung a rich variety of social programs, 
many of which either have become 
independent social agencies or have 
been taken over by public authorities. 
For instance, the juvenile court, the 
visiting nurse, the visiting teacher, and 
the playground movement are only a 
few of the developments associated 
with the great settlement leaders.?8 
Always it is their conception of the 
wholeness of life which pushes the 
settlements into new creative channels 
and in some instances from the indi- 
vidual and the neighborhood to the 
life of the city and of the nation. 


STATE POLICIES AFFECTED 


Early in the nineteenth century the 
humanitarian movement affected state 
policies. It became gradually intol- 
erable to more enlightened citizens to 
let the almshouse persist as the catch 
all for every type of need. From state 
to state the demand spread for separate 
state provisions for the deaf, for the 
blind, for the insane, for delinquent 
young people,, and for the feeble- 
minded. The almshouses survived, 
the special institutions came all too 
slowly, but in theory, at least, there 
was a growing recognition of state re- 
sponsibility for custodial care. Doro- 
thea Dix’s ringing challenge awoke the 
country to the horrors of the poor farms 
and gave a tremendous impetus to 
better provisions for the insane. In- 
cidentally, her crusade for a Federal 
appropriation for an institution for the 
insane to be available to all the states, 
first raised the issue of national respon- 
sibility for problems of public welfare. 


See Jane Addams’ Twenty Years at Hull 
House and Second Twenty Years at Hull House; 
G. Taylors Pioneering on Social Frontiers; b: 
Wald’s The House on Henry Street. 
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Unfortunately this issue was set aside 
for nearly another century by the ef- 


fective message with which President 


Pierce killed the Dix Bill as dealing 
with a matter outside the proper scope 
of Federal action as provided by the 
United States Constitution. 

In the meantime, in 1863 Massa- 
chusetts had created a Board of State 
Charities to supervise the existing state 
institutions, previously functioning 
each under a separate board of trustees 
more or less responsible to the legis- 
lature. Similar action rapidly followed 
in many of the other states.” Under 
the leadership of a number of excep- 
tionally able secretaries, these new 
state boards grew steadily in the scope 
of the duties and powers assigned to 
them. Recently the tendency has been 
for some of the states to replace or 
supplement supervisory boards with 
administrative departments of public 
welfare. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION OF SOCIAL WORK 


By 1874 the recognition of many 
problems of policy as common to all the 
states, and at the same time a deepen- 
. Ing appreciation of the importance of 
scientific inquiries regarding causes 
and treatment of social distress, led to 
convening the first National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, 
which Edith Abbott says might well 
mark the beginning of professional 
social work in the United States.” 
It is mainly in the annual Proceedings 
of this conference, now called the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
that the social work movement year 
by year has recorded its ability to 
broaden its approach, to undertake 


24 See S., Breckinridge’s “ Development of Pres- 
ent State Systems” in Odum’s Systems of Public 
Welfare; also for source material consult Public 
Welfare Administration by the same author. 

25 See E. Abbott’s Social Welfare and Profes- 
sional Education, p. 82. 


original research and to appropriate 
and adapt to its own uses the rich 
outpourings of the social sciences. It 
is possible to mark the successive im- 
pact of modern theories of heredity, 
psychology, medicine, and psychiatry, 
as new lines of thought in each of these 
great fields have been eagerly assimi- 
lated by social practitioners. 

Again, it is possible to mark in the 
Proceedings the slow progress of the 
social worker’s own insights and tools. 
At the National Conference in 1901, 
Mary Richmond undertook to illus- 
trate the social relatedness of every 
individual by a chart which placed him 
in the center of six concentric circles 
of social relations: family, personal, 
neighborhood, civic, private charitable, 
and public relief forces. Thus had 
the social worker learned the inevita- 
bility for him of a coérdinated approach 
to the total life organization of his 
client. 

It is impossible even to mention the 
multiplying contributions to the theory 
of social work during this period. A 
few illustrations must suffice. In the 
next two decades the study of the in- 
dividual in his social setting penetrated 
and transformed the treatment of ju- 
venile offenders, previously subjected 
like adult offenders to the regular 
criminal procedures of police courts 
and county jails.2? After the pioneer 
work which led to the establishment of 
a Juvenile court in Cook County, Illi- 
nois, the movement spread rapidly, 
although in irregular fashion, over the 
country. 

The new social approach first pene- 


‘trated the medical world when in 1905 


Dr. Richard Cabot organized a social 
service department in the out-patient 


26 Richmond, M., “Charitable Codperation,” 
Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 1901, p. 300. 

27 Breckinridge, S., and E. a The De- 
aida Child and the Home. 
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department of Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

In 1917 Mary Richmond published 
Social Diagnosis. This book, which in 
the words of Virginia Robinson “‘of- 
fered a unified basis of point of view 
and procedure to all fields of social case 
. work,” marks, to many persons, the 
transition from a trial-and-error method 
of handling the individual in distress to 
firm scientific ground. Yet social work 
practice for individuals has not re- 
mained stationary since Miss Rich- 
mond’s work. At the time Social 
Diagnosis was published, psychiatry 
was already offering interesting ma- 
terial for the case worker. It was first 
assimilated in the treatment of juvenile 
delinquents. During the war the treat- 
ment of shell-shocked soldiers led to a 
widened use of psychiatry, notably the 
theories of Dr. Sigmund Freud. The 
possibilities of finding a useful adapta- 
tion of this new scientific material 
to social treatment awakened a vivid 
interest. among certain groups of case 
workers. In rapid stages, case work- 
ers have sought to deepen their insight 
into the mechanisms of individual 
behavior, emotional disturbances, and 
the dynamic nature of relations be- 
tween worker and client.?8 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY PROGRESS 


The second decade of the twentieth 
century may be said to be marked by a 
growing consciousness among social 
workers of the need for a national 
program. Jane Addams has recounted 
in stirring terms the hopes with which 
social workers took part in the strug- 
gles for such social legislation as the 
prohibition of child labor, the limita- 
tion of working hours for women, and 
the prevention of industrial accidents 
and disease. They sought a broader 
interpretation of the Federal Constitu- 


28 Consult Virginia Robinson’s Changing Psy- 
chology in Social Case Work. 


tion, which would allow these and other 


‘gains which the nineteenth century had . 


yielded to be incorporated in the na- 
tional life.° The aspirations with 
which social workers joined Theodore 
Roosevelt’s call for a Progressive Party 
proved abortive and the major do- 
mestic responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment seemed still to be conceived of as 
for the protection of property and the 
development of opportunities for the 
pursuit of private wealth, yet there 
was some gain as voluntary movements 
in the social field swept the country 
and organized as a phalanx of national 
associations.®° 

In this decade, also, vocational 
organization was achieved. Of this 
movement Warner, Queen, and Har- 
per report: 


. In 1921 the American Association 
of Social Workers was launched with the 
hope of doing for this new profession what 
the American Bar Association and the 
American Medical Association have done 
for their respective vocations. So far the 
Association of Social Workers has been 
occupied with the formulation of profes- 
sional ethical standards and membership 
requirements, job analyses, study of per- 
sonnel practices, interpretation of social 
work to the public, recruiting and promo- 
tion of professional training." 


The coming into being of this associa- 
tion is only one milestone, although 
perhaps a major one, marking the 
tendency to recognize the generic char- 
acter of all social work. 

In the administrative field the 
progress towards integration has come 
through a variety of so-called “‘com- 
munity organization” movements. 
Among these the outstanding influence 
in transforming the vagaries of givers 
and the competitive tendencies among 

2 Addams, Jane, Second Twenty Years at Hull 
House. 

30 See Social Workers Year Book, 1929. 


31 Warner, Queen, and Harper, American Char- 
ities and Social Work, p. 568. 
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social agencies into participation in 
broad community planning has come 
through the rise of community councils 
of social agencies and of community 
chests for joint financial.campaigns.” 


In spite of the traditional separation ` 


of private social work from public wel- 
fare in America, there have long been 
interesting developments for codpera- 
tion between the two movements. 
One of the oldest of these, established 
shortly after the Civil War, was the 
New York State Charities Aid Associa~ 
tion. The rôle of social settlements in 
stimulating public welfare movements 
% Steiner, Jesse, Community Organization. 


has already been referred to. In the 
last ten years the American Family 
Welfare Association has admitted to its 
membership public welfare officials 
hospitable to the principles it is striving 
to further, and has had a standing com- 
mittee in public welfare. 

Thus from many directions and 
through many channels the experi- 
ments of social work were converging 
towards a common body of principles 
and practices, even before the present 
economic depression. ‘The major prob- 
lems of social work today probably 
center around the relations it will have 
to the changing social order. 


Mary E. Burlbutt, M.A., is instructor in historical 
background of social work and in immigration prob- 
È lems at the New York School of Social Work. She 
AL was formerly International Director of the Interna- 


tional Migration Service. 


The Challenge of the alleen a 


By J OANNA a COLCORD 


i IS across an moas gulf that 

one looks back to 1929. A crevasse 
lies between, across which there can 
be no returning. To do so even in 
memory is difficult. 

In retrospect, it seems that there 
were warnings of the impending con- 
vulsion which should have been heeded 
but were not. During the booming 
twenties, only such organizations as 
labor unions, employment bureaus, 
and social and relief agencies seemed 
to be aware that “prosperity” was be- 
ing accompanied by a rising volume 
of unemployment. Yet the figures 
were there for any one to read. The 
graph shown below by courtesy of 


the Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, New York, clearly shows 
the results of accelerated mechaniza- 
tion of industry after the panic of 
1920-1921, and the beginning m 1929 
of the precipitous downward curve of 
persons engaged in industrial produc- 
tion. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


There were, and still are, no reliable 
figures for the amount of unemploy- 
ment in the United States. The 
American Federation of Labor prior 
to 1930 gave out only percentages of 
trade union members unemployed. 
In January 1929 this figure was 15 per 


LABOR AND ITS OUTPUT IN MANUFACTURING. INDUSTRIES 





1930 


Based on Census of Manufacturing of Dept. of Commerce for all Concerns Reporting 


œ 
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cent. After a summer drop, it was 
back in December of the same year to 
16 per cent. In January 1930 the 
Federation broadened the scope of its 
statistical system and began to issue 
a series of monthly estimates of total 
unemployment in the United States. 
With slight, temporary recession in the 
summer months, these estimated fig- 
ures continued to climb, up to April 
1933, witha gradual recession during 
the following summer. 

Jt is interesting to compare the 
American Federation of Labor figures 
on unemployment with those of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
a research organization maintained by 
employers, for the months for which 
the latter series is available.t 


TABLE I 





A. F.of L. | N.I. C. B. 
1930 
January......... 3,216,000 orca 
Apts. erropia 3,188,000 3,188,000 
July........0000- 3,714,000 |  ....., 
October. ......... 4,639,000 | ...... 
1931 
January......... 7,160,000 | ` 6,245,000 
April. ose ecgesass|,  6,739.000 wean 
July ee ee ere ee 7,198,000 7,213,000 
October. ......... 7,778,000 eee 
1932 
January......... 10,197,000 |  ...... 
April...........,/ 10,990,000 [| = ...... 
JU: elie anses 12,300,000 11,388,000 
October......... 11,586,000 | ...... 
1933 
January......... 13,100,000 11,250,000 
April.....,...... 13,256,000 | 11,324,000 
July. aeea. 11,793,000 | 10,256,000 
October. ......... 10,122,000 8,091,000 
1934 
January......... 11,755,000 8,041,000 
April. . 10,551,000 6,506,000 


+“The starting point for [these] estimates is 
the number of persons in the United States’ on 
pay rolls in April, 1930. [The. spread: arises] out 


The United States Census for 1930 
attempted, to gather data on unem- 
ployment, but doubt exists as to the 
success of the effort. In April 1930, 
3,188,000 were reported as out of work 
or laid off without pay, This was 6.6 
per cent of the gainfully employed. 

In sixteen industrial cities which in 
the 1930 census had showed 9.8 per 
cent of gainful workers unemployed, 
a special supplementary census taken 


- In January 1931 showed that the per- 


centage had risen to 25.1. 
Employment exchanges furnished 
no index of unemployment during the 
period. The promising beginnings of 
a federated governmental system dur- 
ing the World War went speedily to 
ruin as soon as Federal subsidies were 
withdrawn, and all that was left dur- 
ing the twenties was scattered state 
and municipal employment bureaus, 
few of which measured effectively the 
demand for labor and for jobs even in 
their own isolated communities. No 
national compilation..of their figures 
was made, nor would the results have 
been significant if they had been as- 
sembled and added together. The 
United States Employment Service 
was reorganized in June 1933; but it 
remains true that only a country with 
a well-developed national system. of 
unemployment insurance benefits ad- 
ministered through its employment 
exchanges can hope to secure a total 
voluntary registration of the unem- 
ployed at these centers. 


RELIEF STATISTICS 


For much the same reasons, no 
figures were available as to numbers 





of differences: in: interpretation’ concerning the 
place of . . . persons who in April, 1930, were 
not working because of inability to. work, sick- 
ness or disability, or voluntary idleness. [Fur- 
ther] differences arise in applying indices of em- 
ployment ‘in different occupational: groups.” 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research,.Sept. 14, 1934. 
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of persons on relief-and amounts ex- 
pended for this purpose, until m 1932- 
1933 the Federal Government, in ap- 
propriating relief funds to be dispensed 
by state and local governments, cre- 
ated a central agency which could 
effectively demand this formation. 
An experimental beginning in collect- 
ing data on a voluntary basis from less 
than a hundred cities was, however, 
made in 1929 by the Statistical De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and the series was continued 
through 1931, when the United States 
Children’s Bureau took over the serv- 
ice. Figures from seventy-six cities 
whose series of reports was unbroken 
for the period showed expenditures for 
relief of 41 million dollars in 1929, 67 
million dollars in 1930, and 161 million 
dollars in 1931. The probable total 
relief bill for 1932, as estimated on the 
basis of this series, was half-a-billion 
dollars.? 

But while no statistics exist for the 
country as a whole, or even for any one 
city as a whole, prior to 1929, they do 
exist for individual relief agencies and 
public welfare departments, and they 
show a uniformly rapid increase in 
relief costs during the prosperous 
twenties. : 

One family welfare association, 
which experienced increases from 1917 
to 1926 of 52 per cent in number of 
families cared for, and 198 per cent in 
amount of relief spent, comments as 
follows: 


It has been the common experience of all 
of our large cities that relief and the cost of 
. the service that should accompany it have 


iaFrom January 1, 1938 to the present, these 
figures are easily accessible in reports issued 
regularly by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, and they are therefore not sum- 
marized here. 

2 Hurlin, Ralph G., “The Present Unemploy- 
ment Problem.” Address delivered January, 
1933. Unpublished. 


both nearly trebled since the war. Part of 
this is due (1) to the increase in the actual 
cost of living, which affects both case work- ` 
ers and their clients. Part is due (2) to 

the actual increase in the number of people 

in our cities who need the services of social 

agencies because the whole urban popula- 
tion is increasing. And part is due (3) to 

the upward trend of the standard of 

living * 


The report states, on the authority 
of the Statistical Department, Russell 
Sage Foundation, that thirty-two 
private family welfare agencies 
showed 181 per cent incréase in 
amount of relief disbursed during this 
same period. Increases in expendi- 
tures by public welfare departments 
were in many cases even more marked, 
since they started with a lower stand- 
ard of relief-giving than the private 
agencies, and were subjected to the 
same liberalizing forces. 

Part, though by no means all, of 
these increases were due to the grow- 
ing volume of unemployment, which 
rested more heavily on the relief re- 
sources of the community in the years 
following 1926. The phenomenon 
was masked for the general public, by 
the comparatively high wages and the 
evidences of prosperity in the casé of 
those workers who were drawing any 
wages at all. Lavish spending of high 
profits made it comparatively easy to 
secure funds, whether from contribu- 
tions or through taxation, to support 
the increasing relief load; but the so- 
clal-work literature of the period is full 
of attempts to explain to an incredu- 
lous public the reasons for what came 
to be called in the twenties “the rising 
tide of relief.” 


DoMINANT Brurers or SocrmtTy 


The country came up to the debacle 
of 1929 with certain tenets firmly fixed 


“3 Report of the ee ti Family Welfare 
Association for 1926. 
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in its mind about unemployment and 
relief. 

1. The working man of America 
was the best paid in the world and his 
lot was an enviable one. This may 
have been true of those who could 
compete with the machines and secure 
a job; but the unemployed worker is 
not to be envied who lives in a land 
where both cost and standard of living 
are high, with not even the degree of 
security afforded by means of social 
insurance. Discussion of these points 
is hampered by the facts that there 
have been few comprehensive studies 
of the cost of living for American work- 
ers’ families since 1919, and that very 
little information exists as to total 
family income in these families. 

2. America was the land of oppor- 
tunity, and any one could find a job 
who really wanted to work. ‘This at- 
titude on the part of the employing 
class persisted some few years into the 
thirties, but now seldom receives ex- 
pression. 

3. Relief of the unemployed was a 
local responsibility, a tradition dating 
from the English Poor Law. This was 
an article of faith with President 
Hoover and his advisers, and was 
quite generally held throughout the 
Nation in 1929. .While nearly all the 
states had state departments of pub- 
lic welfare under various names in 
1929, these were not in the main em- 
powered to supervise and direct the 
work of the local welfare officials. No 
state department regularly subsidized 
public relief in the cities and towns, 
though a few reimbursed for the care 
of persons with no legal residence. 
No state funds were used in the gen- 
eral relief program until the end of 
1931 (in New York State); Federal 
funds did not appear in the picture 
until the following July. 

No breakdown of relief expendi- 
tures into Federal-state-local funds is 
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available till January 1933, as shown 
in the table below: 


TABLE II-—Posuc Rerter EXPENDITURES IN 
CONTINENTAL U.S, A. 








January 1933 January 1934 


Per 
Cent 


O O SS aa 


$31,175,000| 51 | $29,408,000 | 56 
8,375,000} 14 | 13,800,000 | 26 


Amount 


Municipality} 21,277,000, 35 9,684,000 | 18 


Sore iene 


-| $60,827,000) 100 | $52,892,0007; 100 





a Does not include Civil Works wages. 


4. The chief burden of relief was 
carried by the privately supported 
agencies. This was wholly a misap- 
prehension, due to two factors: 

(a) Since the close of the Great 
War, financial federation among the 
private agencies had gone on apace, 
and the average citizen had been made 
“relief conscious” by the nature of the 
appeals made to him in chest cam- 
paigns for funds. The money he con- 
tributed valuntarily naturally made a 
more direct impression upon him than 
the money-taken from him in taxes, 
which were allotted in ways generally 
unknown to him, so that no direct re- 
lationship existed in his mind between 
his taxes and public relief. 

(b) The family welfare (charity 
organization) movement, beginning in 
this country in the 1870’s, had devel- 
oped a group of powerful private 
agencies, with considerable local 
leadership, well-trained personnel, 
and a coherent philosophy to which 
they gave free expression. In con- 
trast to these agencies, local public wel- 
fare departments in 1929 were for the 
most part stereotyped, inarticulate, 
politics-ridden, and generally of lower 
standards. It is not to be wondered 
at that the impression made on the 
community was that private relief 
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was the more important function. 
Yet, in 1929, 74 per cent of the relief 
spent in large and medium-sized 
American cities came from local tax 
funds, and only 26 per cent from con- 
tributed funds. 

5. Rehef extended to the able- 
bodied unemployed should be repaid 
to the community in some form of 
work. This belief was, and continues 
to be, practically universal, and is 
shared by the vast majority of the un- 
employed themselves, who much pre- 
fer to receive what they need as a re- 
turn for work performed. Varying 
philosophic bases underlie the belief, 
such as the pioneer dictum, surviving 
from Colonial days of scarcity, that no 
one should be allowed to eat who did 
not do his share of work; the feeling 
that unemployment relief should be a 
community investment, with returns 
somewhere near commensurate to the 
funds involved; and the more humani- 
tarian concept that idleness is destruc- 
tive of individual morale, that employ- 
ment is in itself a human need, apart 
from its relation to subsistenee, and 
that the fairest and most helpful thing 
to offer the unemployed person is a 
chance to earn his relief.* 

Whatever the underlying motive, 
work relief has been the preferred form 
in this depression. In practice, it has 
been recognized that the management 
of large-scale public works is compli- 
cated; that it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to keep political maneuvering out 
of the picture; that cost of materials 
eats up funds needed for relief; that 
poorly supervised work projects lead 
to malingering and are destructive, 
not conservatory, of good work habits 
and morale; and that opportunities for 
real work at real wages are probably 
lessened by large-scale relief under- 


4 See Setting Up a Program of Work Relief for a 
further discussion of this point. Pamphlet, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1931. f 
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takings. In spite of these considera- 
tions, however, the work program has 
not abated in popularity. The sub- 
stitution of direct relief for work relief 
has been made in many communities, 
but in an apologetic spirit—“ we should 
lke to put on a work-relief program, 
but it is too expensive.” 

One state emergency relief adminis- 
tration, however, has recently repu- 
diated the whole attempt to “make 
work a quid pro quo for the granting 
of public relief, or need the main quali- 
fication for public employment.” 
The State Director for Pennsylvania 
recommends: 


Work relief which in a great number of 
instances has been nothing more ‘nor less 
than forced labor, bitterly and justly re- 
sented by the free American citizens upon 
whom it has been imposed, should be abol- 
ished. Work relief in its usual form is 
neither real work nor real relief.’ 


Amounts AND Forms or RELIEF 


6. Relief should be lower in amount 
than wages for real work. This belief 
rests in part on the provision in the 
old English Poor Law that needy fam- 
ilies should .be relieved on a scale 
lower than that which the “meanest 
laborer” could earn. We have not, 
in present-day America, reéxamined 
this premise in the light of our in- 
creased standards of what a family 
should have in order to maintain 
health and effective participation in 
the life of the community. Serious 
question may be raised as to whether 
unskilled laborers in this country have 
ever, except in untypical circum- 
stances such as those created by the 
Great War, received wages high 
enough and continuous enough to per- 
mit life above the subsistence level for 
their families. 


5 Unemployment Relief in Pennsylvania, Har- 
risburg: State Emergency Relief Board, Dec. 
1933. - . 
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The battle in work relief has raged 
around the wage scale, which employ- 
ers have insisted should not be higher 
than those current for the same jobs in 
industry. But the hourly scale is not 
of especial importance in work relief, 
where the standard practice is (a) to 
calculate the total weekly budget to 
cover the family’s needs, (b) to de- 
duct therefrom any earnings or other 
income, and (c) to assign one unem- 
ployed member of the family to relief 
work for a sufficient number of hours 
per week to cover the budgetary defi- 
ciency. Under this system, total 
weekly earnings, not hourly wage 
rates, are the important matter. 

Both under this system and under 
the flat wage rate for work relief, there 
ean be little doubt that many persons 
formerly working as casual laborers 
have enjoyed a higher and more con- 
tinuous income under work relief than 
industry or agriculture has been able 
to afford them. Neither wages nor 
relief, however, has been adequate to 
maintain the “American standard of 
living” for the lowest income groups. 

7. Relief should preferably be ex- 
tended to the unemployed in the form 
of commodities, not cash. It is diffi- 
cult to account for the strength and 
the persistence of this idea in America. 
It has even been written into the pub- 
lic welfare laws of some states. It has 
been extended to cover work-relief 
wages In many communities, so that 
work on projects of public importance 
has been paid for with tickets entitling 
the worker to a basket of groceries. 
In many instances, he has not even 
been allowed to select the contents of 
the basket, but has been handed 
“Food Order No. —” carefully put up 
in advance. 

Quite universally, direct relief for 
which no work has been done is dis- 
bursed in the form of orders on local 
merchants. for goods, specified - in 
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amount, and also frequently in kind. 
Some communities have thought to 
save money by wholesale purchase 
and issuance of food and clothing from 
central commissaries, with apparently 
no concern for the body blow thus 
dealt to retail trade, or for the humilia- 
tion inflicted on the relief recipients 
in thus publicly designating and herd- 
ing them together. 

The facts that private relief agencies 
before the depression had largely 
abandoned the “order system” in 
favor of cash relief grants, that relief 
is almost universally dispensed in 
cash throughout Europe, and that the 
unemployed during the present de- 
pression are quite peculiarly ac- 
customed to managing cash incomes, 
have made very little impression on 
the popular belief that it is “ danger- 
ous” to let people on relief have money 
to handle without restrictions. 

So illogical has the situation been in 
many communities that a man on 
work relief has been paid cash wages, 
for the spending of which he has had 
to account to no one; but as soon as 
his relief work ceased for any reason 
and his family went on “home relief,” 
they received only commodities which 
some one else had chosen for them. 
The mere labor of checking food or- 
ders and dealers’ bills has been 
enormously costly and wasteful of re- 
lief funds throughout the country; de- 
ception and fraud on the part of deal- 
ers and clients have been invited by 
the system and have undoubtedly 
been widespread. 

Only during the past few months 
have the absurdities of a system of re- 
lief “in kind” caused half a dozen 
state or city emergency relief admin- 
istrations to begin to experiment with 
cash grants to relief recipients. In 
order to do so in New York, the law of 
the State has had to be amended. 

` 8. -Emergency relief need cover no 


2 
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more than the provision of food. This 
is naturally not a conviction to which 
people give open expression; but it 
must be inferred from the long list of 
communities which pay no rent for 
relief clients, or pay it only after the 
landlord has started eviction proceed- 
ings for nonpayment. Similarly, there 
are many public relief agencies which 
pay no gas or electric light bills, and 
furnish no clothing. Elaborate diet- 
, ary schedules are often worked out, 
and meticulous checking done to pre- 
vent the grocer from discounting the 
client’s order for cash; but no provi- 
sion is made by the relief administra- 
tion to meet the family’s other neces- 
sary expenses. In such cases there 
seems to be an assumption on the part 
of relief authorities that undisclosed 
income, complaisance of landlords, 
benevolence of friends, or assistance 
from private relief agencies can be de- 
pended upon to meet needs not cov- 
ered by public relief. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR RELIEF 


9. Workers engaged in labor dis- 
putes should not be eligible for relief. 
It has without doubt been a shock to 
the conservative minded portion of 
our communities, at least, to learn that 
the Federal Government holds a dif- 
ferent view on this point, and has ex- 
erted the powers it now possesses over 
the local distribution of relief to rule 
decisively that no family may be de- 
nied relief because the breadwinner is 
involved in a strike or lockout. 

10. The unemployed shall be given 
relief only in a community on which 
they have a legal claim of settlement. 
This point of view is another survival 
from the English Poor Law. In Eng- 
land of the seventeenth century there 
was but one law of settlement; in 
America of the twentieth century there 
are forty-eight, all different; so that a 
‘person removing from a community 
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on which he has a legal claim for sup- 
port may very easily lose his settle- 
ment in the home state before he has 
acquired that status in his new home. 
Itinerant workers and, since the ad- 
vent of the automobile, entire wander- 
ing families, with legal settlement long 
since lost, are numerous in this coun- 
try and are undoubtedly on the in- 
crease, though no reliable count of 
them has been made. 

While in 1929 private relief agencies 
and the public departments of higher 
standards were all signers of a volun- 
tary code which obligated them to re- 
turn transients to their own town or 
city if they could still claim a legal 
settlement, this was an expensive prac- 
tice, and the custom of “passing on” 
the transient to the next town or 
county was well rooted among publie 
relief departments. There grew up 
an inhuman system of providing a 
night’s shelter and two poor meals and 
then escorting the transients to the 
township line or the railroad yards‘and 
bidding them be on their way. 

In the early years of the depression, 
hundreds of thousands of people, old 
and young, mostly men afoot, but 
sometimes with women and children 
in broken-down cars, were to be found 
wearily shuttling back and forth across 
the land, traveling the road to no- 
where. Some towns allowed them to 
live temporarily in “jungles” and 
“Hoovervilles.” One southern city 
permitted a village of shacks where 
families might winter under the most 
forlorn and insanitary conditions, on 
land so subject to floods that the set- 
tlement was twice swept away. In 
Arizona, whole families found shelter 
in a dry river bed between the piles of 
a bridge. 

More transients passed through one 
southwestern town in a month than 
the entire population of the town. So ~ 
great was the influx of homeless wan- 
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derers into the states which had ad- 
vertised themselves as winter resorts 
that Florida posted armed guards at 
its Georgia border to turn them back, 
while California established twenty- 
seven forestry camps and put several 
thousand of them to work. At one 
time the police of Detroit examined 
every one on incoming trains to de- 
termine whether he had a legitimate 
reason for coming to the city, and 
money enough to maintam himself 
while there. 

The creation of the Federal Tran- 
sient Bureau in 1933, followed by the 
establishment of shelters, camps, and 
concentration points for the homeless 
in practically every state, with the 
entire expense met directly from Fed- 
-eral relief funds, has checked an evil 
which for a time was one of the deep- 
est blots on the reputation of America 
for fairness and humanity in its treat- 
ment of the helpless. 


Minorrry Views 


The foregoing paragraphs discuss 
preconceptions and rooted beliefs in 
the dominant section of the com- 
munity at the beginning of the depres- 
sion. There were small and highly 
vocal sections of the population who 
held other positive views, and tried so 
far as possible to put them into action. 
Examples of these were emotional folk 
who reasoned simply that people 
needed food, and that the way to meet 
the problem was to give them some- 
thing to eat. This led, at the outset 
of the depression, to the opening of 
bread lines, soup kitchens, and other 
similar enterprises which offered their 
special brand of relief to any who 
might apply, with little or no attempt 
to appraise the need of the applicants. 
“Feed first—investigate afterwards” 
was their slogan; but in practice the 
second step was seldom taken. . 

The violent antipathy of these good 


folk to anything approaching a social 
investigation in order to determine 
relative need was shared by a totally 
different group—the so-called “ Unem-. 
ployed Counéils,” self-designated rep- 
resentatives of the unemployed in 
need of relief. Their demand was for 
a regular weekly cash allowance—the 
figure they usually set was $25 a week 
—to any unemployed person, without 
his being subjected to any form of in- 
vestigation or required to make any 
return in work, 

Both of these groups, so widely dif- 
fering in the therapy they recommend 
for social ills, have contributed little 
but obstruction to the relief program. 
But while bread lines and soup kitch- 
ens have largely vanished from the re- 
lief picture today, the Unemployed 
Councils still continue to harass relief 
administrations with demands which 
they know cannot be met. In so far 
as organizations of the unemployed 
have been set up with the purpose of 
helping themselves, and have offered 
constructive suggestions and criticism 
to the relief authorities, they have 
been exceedingly helpful; but certain 
other organizations have made it their 
purpose to sabotage and obstruct the 
relief program as part of a social sys- 
tem to which they are opposed, and 
these organizations h&ve often suc- 
ceeded in inflicting serious strains on 
the time, the strength, and the cour- 
age of relief administrators. 


CHALLENGING PROBLEMS 


Other papers in this series will out- 
line the steps taken in the Nation’s 
attack upon unemployment as a prob- 
lem of industry, and upon its conse- 
quences to individuals. Our concern 
here is with the problems that have 
arisen and the challenge they lay at 
our doors. We must not fall into the 
easy fallacy of supposing that a revival 
of business activity will immediately 
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do away with unemployment and re- 
lief. Business activity increased dur- 
ing the past winter, but there were 
3,208,000 more persons on relief in 
April 1934 than in the previous Oc- 
tober. 

The extra turn of the screw for the 
unemployed lies in the fact that the 
longer they have been in that condi- 
tion, the less ready are employers to 
hire them. When men are taken on, 
it is the recently unemployed—te., 
those who have never had to ask relief 
—that go back first. Meantime, the 
ranks of relief seekers are constantly 
swelled by those whose resources have 
become exhausted through prolonged 
idleness. In past depressions it has 
been from six months to a year after 
business recovery was in full swing be- 
fore relief rolls began to show marked 
decreases. 

At the beginning of the summer of 
1934, 10,551,000 persons—about 21 
per cent of the number of gainfully 
employed in the country—were es- 
timated to be out of work. Those on 
relief numbered 3,865,000 families and 
583,000 single persons, representing 
perhaps six million potential earners. 
The disastrous summer of 1934 has 
piled on the top of this burden the vic- 
tims, hitherto self-maintaining, of the 
great drought. Local government, 
because of failure to collect the neces- 
sary taxes, is becoming increasingly 
paralyzed. More and more the Na- 
tion is looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to furnish succor for help- 
less populations, and leadership out 
of the industrial and economic mo- 
rass in which the country is bogged 
down. 

The first and paramount duty of 
government in a crisis such as the pres- 
ent is to see to it that physical suffer- 
ing is prevented. The next is to pro- 
vide against deterioration in the 
physique and the morale of the people. 


These are claims upon the national in- 
come which supersede all others. 

In order to carry out the first task, 
we must develop out of the haphazard 
and opportunistic program of emer- 
gency relief in this country a coherent 
and ordered structure capable of car- 
rying on into the future according to 
plans developed in advance. The 
American Public Welfare Association 
at its recent annual meeting urged: 


That comprehensive plans be developed 
for the establishment, on a permanent 
basis, of a unit of the Federal Government, 
concerned with the codrdination and ad- 
ministration of all public welfare activities 
of the Federal Government; 

That in states in which departments of 
public welfare do not now exist that they 
be established and adequately financed; 

That existing state departments of pub- 
lic welfare be strengthened and adequately 
supported, to insure that throughout the 
United States there may be available to all 
citizens in need adequate and proper serv- 
ices... 

That plans should be developed at the 
earliest possible moment for coérdinating 
permanent welfare and emergency relief 
functions and administration in every state. 


Durms or a NATIONAL WELFARE 
SYSTEM. 


The duties of such a coördinated na- 
tional welfare system would far tran- 
scend the limited powers of our present 
state departments of public welfare. 
It would supersede the present nexus 
of emergency relief bodies that cover 
the country, and would be responsible 
for finding some permanent solutions 
to situations the immediate exigencies 
of which have taxed the powers of 
emergency bodies. If, as seems prob- 
able, large areas of the country will 
have to be depopulated because of 
drought devastation, planning on a 
Federal scale will be called for to re- 
establish the exiled inhabitants. This 
program will have to be tied in with 
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the movement, already under way, of 
city dwellers back to the land. 

If, as seems equally likely, great 
numbers of industrial workers, par- 
ticularly the superannuated and the 
unskilled, can never again hope to hold 
regular jobs, the duty of a national 
system of public welfare will be to 
devise work in the public service, and 
sheltered occupations not competing 
with industry, to permit these people 
to be self-maintaining as far as pos- 
sible. Garden allotments and small 
subsistence holdings will need to be 
developed in proximity to the cities 
for the great army of irregular or 
short-time workers; and probably a 
more or less permanent system of 
forestry camps and self-maintaining 
farm colonies will have to be developed 
to absorb the elderly itinerant work- 
ers whom the machine has rendered 
unnecessary to the industrial system. 

In order that the spirit of our peo- 
ple may not waste though bodies be 
nourished, it is necessary that the ex- 
traordinary hazard of unemployment 
which has menaced them so long and 
so hideously be lifted. An ill so com- 
mon to all, which none can foresee and 
few make any provision against, calls 
for attack by the combined forces of 
government. European nations have 
attempted this through systems of un- 
employment benefits, financed in vari- 
ous ways. Such plans, while they 
provide subsistence on a self-respect- 
ing basis, do nothing to combat the 
corrosive effects of idleness itself. It 
would seem that the American genius 
should be adequate to constructing 
some new plan which would assure 
not mere subsistence, but that activity 
and participation in the work of the 
Nation which our idle people so sorely 
crave, 

Civil Works was a demonstration 
looking in this direction. Hastily 
thrown together, full of defects, and 
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destined to an early and untimely end, 
it nevertheless showed that it is pos- 
sible for government to furnish real 
work as well as maintenance to people 
whom industry is unable to employ. 

There are numerous interesting 
plans, still in the discussion stage, for 
a national set-up to provide both work 
and security for the unemployed. 
Several center on the proposal to em- 
ploy idle labor and idle factories to 
produce consumption goods not for 
sale but for use by the unemployed 
themselves. One plan, coming out 
of industrial management itself, and 
being widely discussed, would stabilize 
wages, and consequently purchasing 
power, by the device of setting moving 
averages of hours worked in each in- 
dustry, and subsidizing the wages of 
workers during periods of short time 
from funds collected by the Govern- 
ment in periods of prosperity and over- 
time work. Those who had become 
dislocated entirely from their regular 
occupations would be assigned to work 
similar to that developed under the 
Civil Works Administration and paid 
a minimum wage from the same fund, 
until industry was again able to absorb 
them." 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


In studying the history of previous 
depressions in this country, nothing 
is more striking than the regularity 
with which the lessons learned from 
experience were forgotten as soon as 
“good times” came back. 


Let a period of unemployment appear, 
and groups come forward in every com- 
munity armed with the best of intentions, 
but not prepared to avoid the same mis- 


See Graham, Frank D., Abolition of Un- 
employmeni, Princeton University Press, 1932; 
and John B. Cheadle, Howard O. Eaton, and 
Cortez E. M. Ewing, No more Unemployed, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 

T Deane, Albert L., The Deane Plan, 1775 
Broadway, New York City. 
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takes in dealing with the problems of their 
unemployed fellows that were made in 
previous emergencies. There is a great 
deal that is inspiring about our American 
way of springing to instant answer to the 
call of need, but it has been said of many 
of the emergency measures which are first 
to be proposed in a period like this that 
“their only merit is their spontaneity.” ° 

‘Attempts to increase employment 
and relieve unemployment in the pres- 
ent depression have followed the tradi- 
tional pattern of trial and error. 
Each encroachment of the flood of 
distress has been stemmed by hastily 
improvised dikes. If we could have 
looked back for the best lessons out of 
the past, if we could have looked ahead 
and known with certainty how long- 
drawn-out would be the emergency 
we had to plan for, much waste and 
error might have been avoided. But 
the times were in very truth new times, 
and the problems were new problems. 
William Ellery Channing said in 1829: 


There are seasons in human affairs of . 


inward and outward revolution, when new 
depths seem to be broken up in the soul, 
when new wants are unfolded in multi- 
tudes, and a new and undefined good is 

8 Colcord, J. C., Community Planning in Un- 


employment Emergencies, New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1930. 
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thirsted for. These are periods when the 
principles of experience need to be modi- 
fied, when hope and trust and instinct 
claim a share with prudence in the guidance 
of affairs, when, in truth, to dare is the 
highest wisdom. 


And it may be that if we could have 
foreseen in the beginning that our 
present misery must be endured for 
justrums or even decades, it would 
have unnerved our arms and we should 
have done nothing, but let the dikes 
go down and the tides roll over us. 

We have struggled through, more 
or less fortuitously, to a point where 
the national vision has cleared, and 
we see and confess that for people to 
suffer from want in the midst of plenty 
is an insane absurdity; that machines 
which make the need for labor less 
must be used to extend the benefits 
of increased leisure to the many, and 
not create profits for the few for which 
the only outlet is the artificial over- 
capitalization of industry, with conse- 
quent cyclical unemployment. This 
is the great challenge of the continu- 
ing depression, to which relief, neces- 
sary as it is at present, is no manner of 
answer. It remains only to devise the 
system that shall express our new con- 
victions, 


Joanna C. Colcord is director of the Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City. Prior to 1929 she served as 
superintendent of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and later as general secretary of the 
Minneapolis Family Welfare Association, and lec- 
turer on social case work at the University of Min- 
nesota. She is author or co-author of “Broken 
Homes,” a study of family desertion (1919); “ Roll 
and Go,” a compilation of folk songs (1924); “The 
Long View,” a collection of papers and addresses by 
the late Mary E. Richmond (1980); and “Emer- 
gency Work Relief” (19382). 


A Study of the Three Million Families on Relief | 
in October 1933 


By Corrineton GILL 


HE first factual problem that con- 

fronted the -Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration after its creation 
in May 1933 was to find out how many 
families and persons were receiving un- 
employment relief throughout the 
United States. By early summer it 
was definitely determined that more 
than one seventh of the families in this 
country were receiving relief from pub- 
lic funds. This information was ob- 
tained through the detailed reporting 
system inaugurated during June, 
which reached out from Washington to 
all State Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trations, and through them to some 
three thousand local relief offices. 
These reports revealed for the first 
time the total number of families re- 
celving unemployment relief from pub- 
lic funds in the United States, the num- 
ber of persons in these families, the 
total cost of unemployment relief to the 
Federal, state, and local governments, 
and various other information. ‘These 
reports showed, separately, data for 
practically every county in the country 
in which public unemployment relief 
was granted, and for the first time the 
size of the unemployment relief prob- 
lem in the United States was ade- 
quately measured. 

‘The next problem faced by the Re- 
lief Administration was to determine 
the major facts relating to the families 
and persons receiving relief, and conse- 
quently the Administration’s Division 
of Research and Statistics undertook a 
complete census of all resident families 
and individuals who received emer- 
gency unemployment relief during 
October 1933. This census was taken 


during the following month, and facts 
relating to more than three million 
families and single individuals were 
obtained. 


COMPARISON Or RELIEF CENSUS WITH 


PoruLaTION CENSUS 
The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 


ministration drew upon the long experi- 
ence of the United States Bureau of the 
Census in making up its schedule and 
tabulating the returns. Even with 


this assistance, however, the Relief 
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Census of October 1933 was a pioneer 
venture, In many ways comparable 
only to the first Federal census of 1790. 
It is interesting to compare the Relief 
Census with the first population census 
of 1790. The census of 1790 reported 
simple facts on age, sex, color, and 
servitude for only four million persons; 
the Relief Census covered three times 
as many individuals and secured more 
detailed information on age, in addition 
to sex and color and the size and com- 
position of families. Indeed, in the 
number of questions covered and the 
number of individuals counted, the 
Relief Census was very similar to the 
population census of 1830. 

The purposes of the two censuses 
were strikingly analogous in furnishing 
basic information for governmental ac- 
tion. The 1790 population census was 
taken to provide statistics for allocat- 
ing representation in the new Congress, 
for levying direct taxes for the support 
of the Federal Government, and for 
estimating military strength. The 
1933 Relief Census was taken to pro- 
vide statistics for use in the administra- 
tion not of a new government but of a 
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new governmental agency—one which 
was facing tremendous emergency 
needs with very little precedent to 
guide it. ‘The Relief Census was taken 
to assist in allocating funds, in locating 
areas of extreme need, in estimating the 
size and nature of future relief needs, in 
planning constructive programs for the 
rehabilitation of unemployed workers 
and their families, and in securing a 
definite background of information for 


many phases of emergency relief rang-" 


ing from. the day-by-day problems of 
administration to its long-range re- 
search program. 

A century and a half of social and 
economic change had created condi- 
tions greatly different from those under 
which the earlier census was taken. 


How tHe Census Was TAKEN 


A complete census by personal inter- 
view appeared to present too many 
difficulties. It was decided to secure 
as much of the needed information as 
was feasible by a census based on the 
existing case records, and to follow the 
census with supporting studies which 
would provide the remaining facts. A 
careful survey of representative case 
records indicated that the census 
should be limited to four simple facts: a 
list of the members of each relief case 
(family or non-family person), the 
color or race of the head of the family, 
the sex of each person, and his age. 
The schedules were filled out by the 
staff members of local relief administra- 
tions, often with the assistance of cleri- 
cal workers hired temporarily for this 
work. After editing and correcting, 
the schedules were tabulated in Wash- 
ington by the Bureau of the Census. 
The work of filling out schedules 
started about November 1, 1933, and 
two months later, preliminary tabula- 
tions began to appear. In May 1934 
- the first printed report was issued, 
covering the United States, individual 


states, and cities of 100,000 or more in- 
habitants. Two additional reports are 
soon to appear. 


SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF RELIEF 
POPULATION 


The first and most significant fact | 
presented by the Relief ‘Census was 


_ that more than twelve and a half mil- 


lion persons were dependent on unem- 
ployment relief in October 1933—a 
population equal to that of the whole 
United States one hundred years ear- 
lier, and constituting one tenth of the 
present population. ‘The four states of 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, and 
Illinois included, as their size would 
suggest, a third of these persons. An 
eighth of them were residents of the 
five cities which have a million or more 
inhabitants. Four hundred thousand 
received relief as individuals. The con- 
centration of the relief population fol- 
lows rather closely that of the total . 
population, giving evidence of the ex- 
tent to which unemployment has af- 
fected all parts of the United States. 
The proportion of the population on 
relief may be estimated by comparing 
the Relief Census with the 1930 census 
of population, remembering that popu- 
lation shifts since 1930 disturb the 
comparison. Florida had a fourth, and 
South Carolina and West Virginia had 
more than a fifth of their populations 
on relief. Illinois and New York ap- 
proximated the national average of one 
tenth, while Wyoming, Virginia, and 
Vermont had less than 4 per cent of 
their populations on relief. Adjoining 
states showed widely varying rates, as 
an examination of Table I will indicate. 
Striking differences appear among 
cities. (Greater caution must be exer- 
cised in comparing rates based on the 
1930 census, due to changes in city 
boundaries and population movement 
since that census was taken.) Pitts- 


burgh, New Orleans, Toledo, and Bir- 
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Tarer Muros Famimims on Revmr IN OcToBER 1933 


mingham, among the larger cities, had 
one sixth or more of their populations 


TABLE I—Reuter POPULATION OCTOBER 1933, 
COMPARED WITH ToTau PopuLation (1930 
CENSUS) BY STATES 


Total Relief Pop- 


Population | ulation Oc- Estimated 
State April 1930 | tober 1933 | Percentage 
Persons Persons On Relief 
United States......., | 122,775,046 | 12,685,664 10.3 
Alabama..........5.: 2,646,248 454,891 17.2 
APIZONG oo ce ee cei vee 435,573 82,275 18.9 
Arkansas............, 1,854,482 179,524 9.7 
California... esses. 5,677,251 376,813 6.6 
Colorado... s.. 1,035,791 80,518 7.8 
Connecticou$........4, 1,606,903 100,626 6.3 
Delaware.. soane 238,380 22,111 9.3 
District of Columbia 486,869 37,463 7.7 
Florida... 8 actwseeck 1,468,211 370,380 25.2 
Georgia... cece eeees 2,908,506 276,967 9.5 
TdGhO 2 sewngicaides 445,032 19,643 4.4 
Ilinois... asean 7,630,654 819,038 10.7 
Indiana... n,n.. 3,238.503 296,554 9.2 
TOW SERE AT 2,470,939 144,963 5.9 
Kansas.........-0085 1,880,999 176,388 9.4 
Kentucky.. 2,614,589 472,211 18.1 
Louisiana... s... 2,101,593 325,611 15.5 
Maine... .....ccceeee 797,423 39,704 5.0 
Maryland............ 1,631,526 134,674 8.3 
Massachusetts........ 4,249,614 327,453 7.7 
Michigan... neses. 4,842,325 607,824 12.6 
Minnesota........... 2,563 983 164,104 6.4 
Mississippi........... 2,009,821 227,764 11.3 
Missouri........-.-5. 3,629,367 203,508 5.6 
Montana., serso 537,606 66,327 12.3 
Nebraska...........> 1,377,963 55,282 4.0 
Nevada. .....eeeceees $1,058 6,763 7.4 
New Hampshire...... 465,298 20,836 4.5 
New Jersey... nn, 4,041,334 345,146 8.5 
New Mexico.......... 423,317 27,772 6.6 
New York........... 12,588,066 | 1, as 278 9.8 
North Carolina. . 3,170,276 252,220 8.0 
North Dakota.. 680,845 47,172 6.9 
ONO S cas ba even sdai 6,646,697 758,979 11.4 
Oklahoma............ 2,396,010 429,065 17.9 
Oregon... ccc ceaee 953,786 52,445 5.5 
Pennsylvania......... 9,631,350 | 1,374,290 14.3 
Rhode Island. ........ 687,497 46,641 6.8 
South Carolina... ..... 1,738,765 403,255 23.2 
South Dakota........ 692,849 99,206 14.3 
Tennesseo......0..00 2,616,556 189,898 7.3 
fo: ee 5,824,715 416,174 7.1 
Utah.. ‘eed 507,847 65,009 12.8 
Vermont... 2c... seas 339,611 12,403 3.4 
Virginia... APETA 2,421,851 65,919 2.7 
Washington.......... 1,563,396 127,442 8.2 
„West Virginia......... 1,729,205 386,218 | 22.3 
Wisconsin............ 2,939,006 255,800 8.7 
Wyoming. essens 225,565 5,188 2.3 
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on relief. Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
Cincinnati had more than one seventh. ` 
The five largest cities ranged from 9 to 
12 per cent. Washington, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Oakland, and Mem- 
phis had less than 8 per cent. Among 
cities of less than 250,000 inhabitants, 
San Antonio and Tampa showed more 
than 20 per cent, and Jacksonville had 
32 per cent of its population on relief; 
while Richmond, Nashville, Bridge- 
port, Norfolk, and New Bedford re- 


TABLE Ji—Retier POPULATION OCTOBER 
19383, COMPARED WITH TOTAL POPULATION 
(1930 Census) ror Crrizs oF 100,000 oR 
More 1n 1930 


Total Relief Pop- 


. . Estimated 
; Population | ulation Oc- 
City April 1930 | tober 1933 | Percentage 
Persons Persons On Relief 

United States......... 122,775,046 | 12,685,664 10.3 
Akron, Ohio. ......... 255,040 29,414 11.5 
Albany, N.Y 127,412 11,570 9.1 
Atlanta, Ga... oc... ee 270,366 36,797 13.6 
Baltimore, Md... ..... 804,874 102,830 12.8 
Birmingham, Ala...... 259,678 43,787 16.9 
Boston, Mass......... 781,188 99,788 12.8 
Bridgeport, Conn..,... 146,716 7,348 5.0 
Buffalo, N. ¥......... 573,076 86,453 15.1 
Cambridge, Mass...... 113,843 7,144 6.3 
Camden, N.J......... 118,700 17,244 14.5 
Canton, Ohio......... 104,906 9,590 0.1 
Chattanooga, Tenn..... 119,798 13,549 11.3 
Chicago, Tl. ......... 3,976,438 461,592 11.9 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 451,160 66,191 14.7 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 900,429 134,037 14.9 
Columbus, Ohio 290,564 37,698 13.0 
Dallas, Texas......... 260,475 36,078 13.9 
Dayton, Ohio......... 200,982 27,849 13.9 
Denver, Colo........- 287,861 34,458 12.0 
Des Moines, Iowa..... 142,559 19,051 13.4 
Detroit, Mich......... 1,568,662 180,311 11.5 
Duluth, Minn......... 101,463 13,434 13.2 
Elizabeth, N.J........ 114,589 7,448 6.5 
El Paso, Texas........ 102,421 13,767 13.4 
Erie, Penn...........- 115,967 16,256 14.0 
Evansville, Ind........ 102,249 14,480 14.2 
Fall River, Mass....... 115,274 7,719 6.7 
Flint, Mich........... 156,492 15,425 9.9 
Fort Wayne, Ind...... 114,946 14,977 13.6 
Fort Worth, Texas.... 163,447 19,472 11.9 
Gary, Tigi vist sees 100,426 8,890 8.9 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 168,592 27,276 16.2 
Hartford, Conn... -.... 164,072 12,752 7.8 
Houston, Texas. ... 292,352 36,508 12.5 

364,161 44,427 12.2 


Indianapolis, Ind...... 
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Taste []—Continued 





City 


Jacksonville, Fla 


Jersey City, N. J...... 
Kansas City, Kans... .. 
Kansas City, Mo... ...]. 
Knoxville, Tenn....... 


Long Beach, Calif..... 
Los Angeles, Calif... .. 

Louisville, Ky......... 
Lowell, Mass......... 


Memphis, Tenn....... 


Miami, Fla.. 


Milwaukee, Wis....... 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Nashville, Tenn....... 
Newark, N.J........- 


New Bedford, Mass... . 
New Haven, Copn..... 
New Orleans, La....... 
New York, N. Y...... 
Norfolk, Va........... 


Oakland, Calif. ....... 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 
Omaha, Nebr......... 
Paterson, N.J....-... 
Peoria, Tll..........-- 


Philadelphia, Penn... .. 
Pittsburgh, Penn...... 
Portland, Ore......... 
Providence, R.J....... 
Reading, Penn..,..... 


Saint Louis, Mo....... 
Saint Paul, Minn...... 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . 


San Antonio, Texas.... 
San Diego, Calif....... 
San Francisco, Calif... . 
Seranton, Penn.......- 
Seattle, Wash......... 


Somerville, Mass..-.... 
South Bend, Ind....... 
Spokane, Wash........ 
Springfield, Mass... ... 
Syracuse, N. ¥........ 
Tacoma, Wash........ 


Tampa, Fla........... 
Toledo, Ohio.....-.... 
Trenton, N.J.,....... 


Utea, N. Yoesess cos 5 


Washington, D.C.. 


Wichita, Kans.:..... ~~ 


Wilmington; Del... 


Worcester, Mass... panes 
Yonkers, N. Y........ 
Youngstown, Ohio .... 


Total 
Population 
April 1930 

Persons 


129,549 
316,715 
121,857 
399,746 
105,802 


142,032 
1,238,048 
307,745 
100,234 
102,320 


253,148 
110,637 
578,249 
464,356 
153,866 
442,337 


112,597 
162,655 
458,762 
6,930,446 
129,710 


284,063 
185,389 
214,006 
138,513 
104,969 


1,950,961 
669,817 
301,815 
252,981 
111,171 


182,929 
328,132 
821,960 
> 271,606 
140,267 


231,542 
147,995 
634,394 
143,433 
365,583 


103,908 
104,193 
115,514 
149,900 
209,326 
106,817 


101,161 
290,718 
123,356 
141,258 
101,740 


486,869 
111,110 
106,597 
195,311 
184,646 
170,002 


Relief Pop- 
ulation Oc- 


tober 1933 
Persons 


41,427 
31,300 
17,897 
28,343 
10,518 


11,465 
113,425 
15,548 
6,650 
10,210 


18,183 
20,961 


67,422 | 


46,103 
§,186 
57,442 


4,540 
10,961 

— 80,812 
‘687,475 
7,514 


19,385 
32,764 
18,288 
11,733 

7,849 


217,164 
120,327 
28,588 
22,998 
16,178 


10,411 
41,498 
84,463 
36,997 
22,411 


48,625 
11,092 
51,909 
21,790 
30,159 


6.319 
10,769 
15,472 
16,474 
29,464 
15,065 


24,394 
53,480 
10,304 
17,658 

8,839 


37,463 
15,550 
16,257 
16,024 
17,781 
29,344 


Estimated 
Percentage 
Cm Relief 
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relief rates. 


corded less than 6 per cent. Table 
IL presents these variations in relief 
rates. 

These differences and those pre- 
sented by rural counties raise questions 
as to the underlying economic and so- 
cial conditions which may have pro- 
duced them. Differences in the poli- 
cies and methods of relief administration 
likewise have a significant influence on 
Since the Relief Census 
presents the situation as it existed in 
October rather than for a full year pe- 
riod, seasonal factors also must be 
considered. These questions are the 
subject of special studies now under 
way or planned for the near future. 


ÅGE AND SEX or RELIEF Persons -> 


Important facts relating to the age 
and the sex of relief persons were shown 
by the Relief Census. More than 
5,250,000 children under 16 years of 
age were counted. One seventh of all 
the children from 6 to 13 years of age in 
the United States were found sharing 
in unemployment relief, an experience 
which is probably comparable to their 
school life in affecting their outlook on 
the world in which they live. Almost a 
quarter of a million infants were start- 
ing life on relief. Children under 16 
comprised 42 per cent of the relief pop- 
ulation, although they represent only 
31 per cent of the general population. 
This unusually high proportion of chil- 
dren was more marked in urban than in 
rural areas, but otherwise it was shown 
quite consistently throughout the 
United States. 

Two and a half million males were 
recorded as being between 16 and 45 
years of. age—clearly within the age 
group at which almost every male has a 
gainful occupation. Most of them 
were without work. Some of them 
were at work but earning too little to 
remove their families from the relief ” 
rolls. Special studies are tracing out 
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this angle of unemployment for both 
male and female workers of all ages. 
The Relief Census found almost half 
a million persons who were 65 years of 
age or older—one fourteenth of the 
general population of the same age. 
This group is of especial interest in rela- 
tion to proposed old age pension plans. 
It does not include aged persons living 
in public almshouses and private homes 
for the aged, but it does include some 
aged persons living in shelters for the 
homeless and receiving unemployment 
relief there. The emergency needs 
arising out of widespread unemploy- 
ment are coupled with the natural de- 
pendency of childhood and old age, and 
the Relief Census indicated the general 
extent of this interweaving of problems. 
Males and females are almost equally 
represented in the relief population. 


Simple though it may now appear, 
the age and sex distribution of persons 
on relief wasenot known prior to the 
census, and these facts represented a 
long step toward the detailed picture 
which was needed. 


Race DIFFERENTIALS 


Negroes comprised one sixth of the 
persons on relief in October 1933, al- 
though they represent less than one 
tenth of the general population. This 
contrast was almost entirely confined 
to urban areas at the time of the Relief 
Census. In rural areas the estimated 
percentages of the population on relief 
were 9.3 for whites and 10.9 for Ne- 
groes. In urban areas they were 9.6 
and 26.7 respectively, the Negro per- 
centage being nearly three times that of 
the white population. i 


TABLE II-—RELIEF POPULATION OCTOBER 1938, BY Aas AND Sex, Comparzep wita Totau 
Popuxation (1930 Census) 


Total Population 


Ages 1930-——Persons 


All ages*............22.. 122,775,046 
Under 1 year®........... 2,190,791 

lto 5 years........... 11,758,849 

6 to 13 years........... 19,724,851 
14 to 15 years........... 4,678,084 
16 to 17 years. .......... 4,663,137 
18 to 24 years........... 15,463,657 
25 to 34 years. .......... 18,954,029 
35 to 44 years........... 17,198,840 
45 to 54 years. ........-. 13,018,083 
55 to 64 years.. 8,396,898 
65 years and over. 6,633,805 


Relief Population | Estimated 


Relief Population 
October 1933 





October 1933 | Percentage 

Persons on Relief Males | Females 
12,685,664 10.3 6,447,716 | 6,237,948 
236,880 10.8 121,452 115,428 
1,612,891 13.7 821,915 790,976 
2,817,401 14.3 1,430,645 | 1,386,756 
596,338 12.7 299,954 296,384 
547,919 11.8 276,693 271,226 
1,428,772 9.2 700,642 728,130 
1,610,982 8.5 768,770 | 842,212 
1,538, 105 8.9 767,119 770,986 
1,143,593 8.8 622,314 §21,279 
647,430 7.7 363,834 283,596 
477,230 7.2 261,375 215,855 





a Including those of unreported ages. 


> Due to the declining birth rate, the 1930 census figure overestimates the number of infants in 
1933 and the resulting percentage is therefore too low. 


` Females predominate between 18 and 

34 years of age, and males at 45 years 
_of age and older. These differences 
are coupled with transiency and pecu- 
liarities of local relief policy. 


Fifteen cities had at least fifty thou- 
sand Negro inhabitants in 1930. In 
all of them the percentage of Negroes 
on relief was several times that of 


white persons. 


O os 


Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
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land showed the highest rates, with 43 
per cent of their Negroes on relief. 
Richmond and Memphis had the low- 
est rates, 11 per cent. Washington, 
D. C., exhibited the greatest contrast, 
having 21.8 per cent of its Negroes and 
only 2.4 per cent of its white popula- 
tion on relief—a rate nine times as 
great for Negroes as for whites, reflect- 
ing unusual conditions of employment. 
For Mexicans, Chinese, Japanese, and 
_ other races the situation was found to 
be similar to that for Negroes but less 
extreme. ‘Table IV indicates these 
racial contrasts. 


URBAN-RURAL COMPARISONS 


Urban areas reflected higher relief 
rates at the time of the October census 
than did rural areas. This difference 
was partly due to seasonal factors, 
since the Relief Census was taken at 
harvest time. As Table IV indicates, 


TABLE IV—Prrcentace or Tora, Popuna- 
TION (1930 Census) on RELIEF IN OCTOBER 
1933, BY CoLor or RACE, For URBAN AND 
RURAL AREAS 





the difference was very largely con- 
fined to the urban and rural Negro 
populations, although the numerically 
unimportant “other races” also showed 
a large urban-rural contrast. 

In a number of states, rural white 
relief rates were higher than urban 
white rates. In West Virginia the 
rural and urban rates were 25.8 and 
14.6 per cent, respectively. In Ken- 
tucky, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Oklahoma, and Pennsyl- 
vania, among other states, rural white 
relief rates were found markedly higher 


than urban rates. These differences 
indicate the need for further study of 
such rural areas, and special projects 
have been organized to meet this need. 


NoON-FAMILY PERSONS 


Unemployment relief is given not 
only to families but also to unemployed 
individuals living by themselves or 
with other individuals upon whom 
they have no claim for support. Com- 
monly such individuals are treated as 
one-person cases, even when they live 
with other persons who are receiving 
relief from the same agency. The 
Relief Census counted all such non- 
family persons except those who had 
resided in the state less than a year. 
In the latter case they were designated. 
as “transients” and left for special 
study later. 

Only 3.3 per cent of all resident per- 
sons on relief, about 415,000 individ- 
uals, were non-family persons. The 
proportion of non-family persons was 
almost twice as high in urban as in 
rural areas, being 4.1 and 2.3 per cent 
respectively. Differences in local pol- 
icy obscure other factors affecting the 
proportions shown by different cities. 

The 415,000 non-family persons 
were found to be an adult group almost 
exclusively. A fourth of them were 
65 years of age or older. Forty-two 
per cent were at least 55 years old, in 
contrast to only 9 per cent of the total 
relief population. The proportion of 
older individuals was greater in rural 
than in urban areas. This means, in 
other words, that there is a larger 
proportion of younger lone individuals 
on relief in the cities than in the small 
villages and the open country. 


ComposiTIoNn oF Revizer FAMILIES 


Relief families were found to be 
larger on the average than families in. 
the general population. Differences 
in definition and relief policy, however, 
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prevent a detailed comparison. In the 
general population, 33 per cent of all 
families of two or more persons had 
five or more members each. In the 
relief population, the proportion was 
41 per cent: Taking the country as a 
whole, this contrast was limited entirely 
to white families. In the East South 
Central States, there was a greater 
proportion of large families in the 
Negro relief population than in the 
total Negro population, but it was bal- 
anced by a difference in the opposite 
direction in the South Atlantic States. 
One fifth of all relief families had only 
two members; another fifth had three. 
One tenth of them had eight or more 
members each. With differences in 
size there were differences in the com- 
binations of adults and children which 
make up the separate families. 

An analysis now nearing completion 
indicates that roughly one sixth or 
one seventh of all relief families (apart 
from non-family persons) did not in- 
clude both husband and wife; that is, 
they consisted of a man and his chil- 
dren, a woman and her children, either 
of these groups with other persons in 
addition, or several adults without 
children. These families may be 
termed “‘broken families.” About five 
sixths of all relief families were “nor- 
mal families” in the sense that they 
centered in a married couple. Broken 
families were a somewhat larger frac- 
tion of all relief families in urban than 
in rural areas. Also, they were rela- 
tively more numerous among Negro 
than among white relief families. 

While complete figures are not yet 
available on this point, roughly one 
twelfth of all relief families had no 
male member between 16 and 64 years 
of age, that is, of working age. Some 
of these families had female members 
who could work when they were able 
to find employment, but other families 
had no employable member and hence 


"were clearly dependent for other rea- 


sons than unemployment. Further 
studies of this problem are under way. 
The analysis of family composition 
is being made in detail to provide a 
picture of the variety of family units to 
which relief is given, their needs as 
reflected by the kinds of members they 
contain, and their resources in the way 
of employable workers. It also indi- 
cates the extent to which unemploy- 
ment relief is carrying the burden of 
aid to widows and orphans, to the 
aged, and to other dependent classes. 
It promises to provide a more detailed 
and significant description of relief 
families than any which is available 
for the population as a whole. The 
rapid growth of social legislation and 
governmental concern with individual 
welfare makes this information in- 
creasingly useful and necessary. 


SPECIAL STUDIES FOLLOWING THE 
RELIEF Census 


The simpler facts of the Relief 
Census are being followed up and am- 
plified by special studies. With.more 
time for planning and execution and 
with improved relief records, these 
studies make increasingly intensive ex- 
cursions into the tangled web of con- 
ditions affecting unemployment relief. 
The Relief Census was immediately 
followed by an intensive study of rural 
relief families in comparison with their 
non-relief neighbors, and a study of the 
turnover of families coming on and 
leaving the active relief lists in urban 
and in rural areas. Several months 
later, a survey of the occupational 
characteristics of persons on relief 
was started. These special studies 
were undertaken in cities and rural 
counties selected to be representative 
of the country as a whole. 

Two of the special studies were less 
directly related to the Relief Census. 
One was designed to determine the 
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present circumstances of former mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The second aimed to discover why 
transients on relief had left their homes, 
what their experiences had been, and 
other information useful in preparing a 
program for the control of transiency. 

These special studies capitalized 
the opportunities afforded by the Civil 
Works Administration and Relief Work 
programs to organize and send into the 
field hundreds of interviewers and to 
employ like numbers of clerks, to edit 
and tabulate roughly a million sched- 
ules. A special grant of $50,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, admin- 
istered through the Social Science Re- 
search Council, provided much of the 
highly skilled central executive and 
technical personnel necessary to plan 
and direct studies of this size and scope. 


SPECIAL RURAL INQUIRIES 


Two studies were made in the spring 
of 1934 to determine the types of rural 
families receiving relief and the reasons 
why they were taken on or off the 
relief rolls. Each of these involved a 
sample of about fifty counties dis- 
tributed in twenty states. The first 
was taken as of October 1933, so as to 
be comparable with the Unemployment 
Relief Census, and compared rural 
families receiving relief with neighbor- 
ing non-relief families. Schedules from 
about six thousand of the former and 
twelve thousand of the latter families 
were obtained. They showed com- 
position of household, occupational 
history, farm tenure and mobility, 
the economic status as to land and live- 
stock owned, indebtedness, relief re- 
ceived, and extraordinary forms of aid. 
Descriptions of the relief situation and 
the general economic condition of the 
sample counties were also secured. 
Tabulation of the results has not been 
completed, but preliminary analyses 
give significant facts. For example, 


< 


only half of the rural families receiving 
relief are farm operators, and this varies 
from approximately 30 per cent in the 
hay and dairy area of the Northeast 
to approximately 70 per cent in the 
spring wheat country. A dispropor- 
tionate number of white share croppers 
receiving relief is evident in some of 
the Southern counties. Data from the 
Corn Belt indicate that relief families 
are larger in average size by approxi- 
mately one person than non-relief 
families. 

The second study was of closed, and 
opened or reopened rural relief cases, 
involving about forty thousand and 
fifty thousand schedules respectively. 
It was designed primarily to show the 
relative effects on the relief load of Civil 
Works employment, and employment 
in private business and industry. The 
schedule included household composi- 
tion, occupational history, present 
employment status, reasons for opening 
and closing cases, and means of locat- 
ing jobs obtained. l 

The first of these studies was supple- 
mented in May and June witk a recon- 
naissance survey of the same counties 
to show changes in the relief situation 
and the probable relief load as of 
August first. 

In July a special investigation was 
commenced in six regions where an 
exceptionally large proportion of the 
population was on the relief rolls. 
These six regions may be described 
generally as the Appalachian and Ozark 
area, the cotton-growing area of the 
old South, the.Western cotton-growing 
area (west of the Mississippi), the 
short-grass winter wheat area, the 
short-grass spring wheat area, and the 
Lake States cut-over area. The sur- 
vey provides for a random sample of 
the case records in county relief offices, 
a general description of the economic 
and relief situation in the county, and 
an analysis of relief personnel and 
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administration. ‘The schedule covers 
composition of household, usual and 
present occupation of head, economic 
status, relief history, reasons for re- 
ceiving relief, prospects for rehabilita- 
tion, and qualifications for operation 
of various types of farms or other 
employment. 

Reports from ten counties have been 
received and reports from the sixty 
counties being investigated will be 
completed this fall. These county 
reports give a vivid picture of the 
present relief situation, particularly 
valuable in suggesting to the state and 
county administrators methods of ana- 
lyzing problems. They also bring out 
the effect of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration program and 
various types of aid on the relief rolls. 
These county studies will outline the 
problems involved in developing the 
programs of rehabilitation in the states 
concerned, and similar surveys are 
being started by several other states 
on their own initiative. 

Various special studies, such as a 
survey of the landlord-tenant relation 
as affecting relief in Alabama, have 
been made in several localities. 


URBAN STUDIES 


A study of closed, opened, and re- 
opened relief cases, similar to that 
conducted in rural areas, was under- 
taken in thirty-nine representative 
cities. It covered the turnover in 
relief cases during the six-months period 
from November 1933 to April 1934 
inclusive. More than half a million 
schedules were secured and are now 
being analyzed. Preliminary returns 
indicate that the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration was responsible for the 
termination of relief in most of the cases 
closed during the early part of the 
period. The opened and closed cases 
showed much the same racial differ- 
ential as the October Relief Census 


itself. Interesting occupational differ- 
ences are appearing as the analysis 
proceeds. 

In June 1934 a study of the occupa- 
tional characteristics of persons receiv- 
ing relief was begun. This study was 
designed to record the age, sex, color, 
nativity, training, usual occupation and 
industry, present occupation if em- 
ployed, period of unemployment, dis- 
abilities, and other personal and occu- 
pational characteristics of workers and 
potential workers in relief families. 
This study covers a representative 
group of cities. Not only the major 
personal and occupational features of 
workers on relief, but also the com- 
position of their families is being ana- 
lyzed. The study will show the num- 
ber of families which have no readily 
employable persons, and the number 
of workers in families which include 
employable persons. Primarily, it will 
picture the kind and the amount of 
employment necessary to free families 
from dependence on relief. It will 
furnish a sufficiently detailed analysis 
of relief families to answer many other 
questions, not only for urban relief 
families- in general but also for each 
city included in the sample, and, by 
analogy, in other localities where sim- 
ilar conditions obtain. 

A preliminary schedule was tried in 
four cities before the Occupational 
Characteristics study was finally 
launched. Two thirds to three fourths 
of the cases studied in these cities were 
clearly unemployment relief cases, 
while the others were doubtfully so, 
in that they depended on a female 
worker or a handicapped worker or had 
no worker at all. These proportions 
will vary among other cities in the 
survey, but they pomt to important 
interweavings of relief needs in the 
unemployment relief population. 

Unemployment relief is being ad- 
ministered on so large a scale and with 


, ~% 
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so many varied points of contact with 
human need that it cannot . merely 
follow the somewhat haphazard pro- 
cedures of pre-depression relief agen- 
cies. It must be oriented in an ac- 
curate picture of the size and the 
character of the relief population. It 
must be budgeted and financed in 
terms of the fluctuations and local 
distribution of relief needs. It must 
be planned to fit into constructive 
programs of rehabilitation and social 
Insurance. It must be supported by 


legislation based on an accurate gauging 
of the problem. Finally, it should 
leave a detailed record of its activities 
as a guide for the future. The Relief 
Census and its supporting special 
studies represent the beginning of a 
research program basic to these pur- 
poses. Studies now being developed, 
including surveys of the adequacy 
of relief and of relief administration, 
carry further the contribution of re- 
search to the emergency relief pro- 
gram. 


Corrington Gill is assistant administrator of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and tts 


Director of Research, Statistics, and Finance. 


He 


was formerly economist and statistician with the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board and is author 
of several articles on construction statistics, public 


works, and relief. 


Standards of Living and Government Responsibility 


By AuBrey WILLIAMS 


VERY short time ago, few would 
have believed that the Federal 
Government would ever assume the re- 
sponsibility of keeping its citizens alive. 
Yet at this moment that responsibility 


is scarcely questioned, and there are 


sixteen million persons subsisting on 
Federal funds. Except for those who 
are victims of the drought, most of 
these people can be charged to the fail- 
ure of business to take care of all its 
participants. 

This failure has been so gigantic as to 
demonstrate that business is not an-ab- 
straction existing for a few men at the 
top, like a corporate person—a, concoc- 
tion of papers, lawyers, negotiations, 
and exchange—but a flesh-and-blood 
being, like the state. The task which 
had to be assumed by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration proved 
that business is the people and the peo- 
ple are business. To the extent that 
government is taking care of the peo- 
ple, government has entered business. 


Tue AMERICAN IDEAL 


How does this fact fit in with histori- 
cal American beliefs and principles? 
When an American becomes self- 
conscious about American beliefs and 
principles, he thinks suddenly in terms 
of constitutionality, of Jeffersonian 
democracy, of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and of Gettys- 
burg. How does the American ideal of 
life as described in these terms compare 
with the present reality? And if the 
Federal Government took a logical step 
in assuming responsibility for the 
physical survival of a very large frac- 
tion of our population, what will be its 
logical sequitur? Briefly, what was 
the significance of those words “life” 


and “liberty” as used ‘by our early 
countrymen? 

Life meant existence and existence 
meant physical security. It meant a 
protected home, an opportunity to 
make a living. Liberty meant freedom 
to move in the job, and to speak with- 
out political or economic consequences. 
The right to have access to education 
might possibly fall in the third phrase 
of this historical trilogy of phrases 
against which so much damage has 
been done and in whose name so much 
sin has been committed—that is, in the 
pursuit of happiness. 

These words conjure up a society 
which it is hardly necessary to de- 
scribe, so clearly in mind do we picture 
it from our early teaching. Oppression 
was in full force then, too. It was 
against oppression that the words were 
formulated. Nevertheless, the selec- 
tive character of our young population, 
the breadth of land. and the quantity of 
resources to which it could address it- 
self gave a literal significance to these 
words. The ideal was attainable. 

These words are still used to de- 
scribe the ideals of our modern society. 
Most frequently, I regret to say, they 
are used, with their indissociable ac- 
companiment “the right to own prop- 
erty,” to place an obstacle before the 
accomplishment of this ideal for a 
majority of our countrymen. But 
since the character of our population 
has changed so profoundly between the 
eighteenth and the twentieth centuries, 
and the ratio of people to opportunity 
to improve or even to secure their 
status has been inversed, do these 
words any longer describe an achievable 
ideal? In other words, can men and 
women in the twentieth century, 
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candidly surveying what they are al- 
lowed to possess, dare to hope for more 
or find it practical to fight for more? 


Tue Rigut to Lire 


The right to life supposedly still 
means the right to a security of ex- 
istence. But this security cannot be 
striven for, as an ideal is striven toward, 
except opportunistically. Itisnolonger 
the fruit of character and industry. 
The honesty and the skill of a farmer in 
dealing with his land, of a worker deal- 
ing with his trade, or of the proprietor 
of asmallenterprise, assurehim nothing. 

Five of our highly industrialized 
states contribute about 40 per cent of 
families to our relief load. These are 
people whose security depended upon 
wages, and wages are determined by a 
variety of forces other than character 
and competence. It is said that the 
incidence of unemployment falls first 
upon the least competent. Neverthe- 
less economic forces have for the most 
part determined the worker’s com- 
petency—his nourishment in child- 
hood, the quality of his shelter, the age 
at which he was forced to leave school, 
the character of school which public 
opinion was content to give him. All 
these things may have given him very 
little to work upon. His wages have 
been determined by the forces of busi- 
ness, to whom he has been historically 
of less replacement value than a lathe. 
A notable illustration of this fact is 
found in the contemporary efforts to 
interest wage payers in better living 
levels for their wage earners. These 
pleas are couched only in terms of self- 
interest: “To preserve yourselves in 
business, distribute your profits in 
purchasing power.” 

Even if a man could be secured to his 
present status and prevented from 
falling to further levels of destitution, 
what is this present status? Ata time 
when bathrooms, of a kind to make 
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envious 2 Roman Emperor, are made 
by mass production for mass distribu- 
tion, thousands of our people are with- 
out washbasins. In an era which has 
deified cleanliness, and vacuum clean- 
ers can be manufactured at small cost, 
people all over the country are barter- 
ing day labor for brooms. At a time 
when the making of comfortable beds 
is a function of a whole industry, 
thousands of men, women, and even 
new babies are sleeping on gunny sacks 
filled with old rags. 


Tue Riexr to LIBERTY 


So much for the realities of equal 
rights to life. What, for the con- 
temporary American, are the realities 
of equal rights to liberty? 

Like his potential physical existence, 
his potential liberty is greater than his 
forefathers even dreamed of. His 
potential range of movement is over 
the earth. His control of natural 
forces has reduced his previous enslave- 
ment to time, space, and inertia. His 
potential range in ideas is through a 
new body of knowledge to which his 
ancestral philosophers had no access. 

But what of his actualfreedom? Can 
he move in the job? He cannot. 
Even the classical act of buying a home 
to be a bulwark of his independence 
can be, and frequently is, turned into 
an act by which he binds himself to a 
given industry at low wages. Stream- 
line trains, Boeing planes, and fast 
transoceanic travel mean little to that 
portion of our population which is 
forced to carry its evicted goods down 
the road in a wheelbarrow. Freedom 
to range through new ideas means little 
to that twelve million of our people 
over ten years of age who are probably 
so illiterate that they cannot read. 


A HIGHER STANDARD OF LrivINGa 


In the face of these facts, can it be 
said that any economic policies which 
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can be devised to restore, or to create 
where it never existed, a semblance of 
democracy to the people of the coun- 
try, run counter to American political 
principles? I believe not, and I believe 
further that the logical sequitur of Fed- 
eral relief to the destitute is a Federally 
demanded rise in the standard of living. 
Individualism has failed to secure it. 
Business has failed to raise it. The 
states, with varying financial, ch- 
matic, and political capacities, have 
done a very heterogeneous job of it. 
The first rejoinder to such a demand 
is the ery of regimentation. But a 
nation-wide rise in living standards 
will not necessitate uniformity in 
living standards. Much of our union 
strength comes from our provincialism 
within states and localities. In other 
countries in the past, provinces rather 
than political units have produced 
strength in arts, letters, and even 
politics. But the fact that the south- 
east likes one tempo and the northwest 
another, that New England likes brown 
bread and Virginians hot biscuits, is 
beside the point. A full stomach is a 
full stomach, north or south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, and a good bed 
is a good bed, east or west of the Mis- 
sissippi. And all the healthy luxuries 
which append to these prime elements 
of existence should be made equally 
available to all. They not only should 
be, but can be; for we have been 
falsely educated to the idea that there 
is not enough to go around. That is 
why the minority holds on so fiercely to 


its privileges. We are now being 
taught materialistically the lesson that 
even to the advantage of these few, the 
system can only function in an economy 
of plenty. 

Federal relief has taken on only the 
lowest function, which is to save life. 
It is little more than a net spread 
around the Nation to keep people from 
falling off. As we advance into affirm- 
ative rehabilitation programs, we can 
hope that it will have greater sig- 
nificance than that. 

But a very important function of 
our administration is the gathering of 
information about acute and chronic 
poverty. We are beginning to learn 
to what extent various industries, race 
prejudice, and local apathy contribute 
to permanently low standards of living. 
It is going to be inevitable that every 
branch of government will have to 
collaborate in an effort to raise them. 

If I sound bitter in describing life 
and liberty in the Union, I make no 
apology for it. It is time for us to be 
bitter. We must think in other terms 
than the increase of purchasing power. 
If we are not bitter, and fiercely op- 
timistic that life for our fellows can be 
changed if we will to change it, we shall 
be apathetic, and apathy has brought 
us where we are. We can be touched 
only occasionally by the sight of suffer- 
ing, for it is not easy to sustain an 
emotion. What we can better live by 
is beliefs. It is time for ‘us to take 
seriously a few of our forefathers’ 
political principles. 
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Problems in the Administration of Relief 


By Dorotuy C. Kaun 


I ANY of the problems of relief ad- 

ministration have their origin 
deep in the psychological and spiritual 
traditions of the American people. 
To these have been added a group of 
special problems arising out of the 
particular methods which have been 
utilized in bringing relief on a nation- 
wide scale to the millions of persons 
whose need arises directly or indirectly 
out of widespread unemployment. The 
association of this program with other 
experiments directed toward recovery, 
along with its supposed temporary 
character, adds to the number of 
difficulties which confront clients and 
relief administrators alike. 

It cannot be assumed that this part 
of the recovery program grew out of 
a well-developed national philosophy. 
Even the need for relief on a national 
scale was a point of great controversy 
three years ago—indeed still is, in some 
quarters. The source of the funds, the 
method of determining eligible recipi- 
ents, and the form of the relief are still 
questions of heated debate. Built 
upon an impulse to shake off the bur- 
dens of the Elizabethan poor laws 
feebly reproduced in American local 
poor relief legislation, and to move 
forward toward a program of social 
security, the present structure of na- 
tional relief is built of hopes, fears, and 
concerns. It is a temporary structure 
pending the building of social insur- 
ance. Some of its problems lie in the 
very nature of the present structure. 
Many of its parts may be used in con- 
structing the permanent program of 
social security now being planned. 

Roughly, these problems may be 
classified as the human problems, 
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problems of organization, method, and 
personnel, of public relations, and last 
but by no means least, the economic 
problems. Let us examine them in this 
order. 


HUMAN PROBLEMS 


To the great mass of people, relief is 
not a new thing. For the most part, 
their association with it has been as 
contributors. They have been brought 
up in the tradition of “not gleaning the 
corners of the fields,” knowing that 
“the poor we have always with us.” 
‘They have contributed through churches 
under religious impulses. Latterly, 
many have learned to contribute to 
community funds rather than drop 
coins in outstretched tin cups, and, 
with less philanthropic awareness, have 
paid “poor taxes.” 

Side by side with this education in 
philanthropy there has been a steady 
development in the minds of our people 
of what might be called the American 
success psychology. Thus, every boy 
is a potential President of the United 
States, or at least president of some 
great industrial corporation. This is 
important because it has produced a: 
set of mind which surrounds relief with 
emotional conflicts of enormous im- 
portance to those who would administer 
it wisely. For if relief represents frus- 
tration, failure, and inadequacy, can 
it nourish and rehabilitate its recip- 
ients? And if it is too readily accepted 
as due recompense for lost opportunity, 
does it cripple initiative and undermine 
the spirit of independence? 

It may be useful at this point to try 
to analyze some of the mental processes 
of persons who seek public relief under 
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present circumstances. Finding them- 
selves without earnings, they first ex- 
haust credit, both commercial and 
personal. The average indebtedness 
of families seeking relief from a loan 
fund in 1931 in Philadelphia was from 
three thousand to thirty-five hundred 
dollars. How much more would it 
appear to be today if such data were 
consistently kept by relief administra- 
tions! 

At last reduced to destitution, the 
applicants look to this great relief fund 
for help. They have come to know 
that at practically no earlier stage of 
their difficulties can they hope to be 
assisted. This fact alone constitutes 
one of the most serious criticisms, al- 
though perhaps the least frequently 
advanced,.of the emergency relief sys- 
tem. Having arrived at this point, 
however, they seek to qualify for the 
help they require. Thus, at once there 
is set up a conflict between their own 
conception of need and a necessarily 
arbitrary standard of eligibility. To 
understand this conflict, to meet it 
without prejudice, to interpret the 
standard, whatever it may be, in as 
complete harmony as possible with 
each individual situation, to refrain 
from aggressive defense of the standard 
and the administration on the one 
hand and from over-identification with 
the client on the other—this is the task 
of the relief worker. 

Early in the depression there was 
often seen in parades of unemployed 
groups a banner with the slogan “A 
job—not charity.” Nothing gave more 
poignant evidence not only of the fun- 
damental desire for work but also of an 
ingrained attitude toward relief. Not 
the least of the tasks has been to teach 
unwilling clients that they have a right 
to the assistance provided, so that it 
may not represent the bitter accept- 
ance of personal failure, and at the 
same time attempt to preserve the 


spirit which welcomes the first oppor- 
tunity to “get off relief.” The fact 
that relief agencies daily receive thou- 
sands of letters asking discontinuance 
of the meager relief grant attests not 
so much developed skill in this fine art 
of case-work service as it does the 
profound sense of independence and 
fairness that still, after four years of 
unemployment and relief, animates the 
great majority of clients. 

Employment 

Searcely any beginnings have been 
made, however, in dealing with two of 
the most important human problems 
of reliéf administration. Our drive 
for work has not been satisfied by any 
program yet developed in the form of 
work relief. The Civil Works Ad- 
ministration was heralded as a boon to 
the unemployed, irrespective of whether 
they were on relief or not. So it was, 
and especially to those on relief, be- 
cause (and this is the fatal lack in work 
relief) employment by Civil Works Ad- 
ministration was presumably, and ac- 
tually in most places, awarded to those 
best qualifiea by skill. However great 
the criticism that jobs went to those 
who did not need them, only the per- 
sonal chronicles of clients themselves 
can afford convincing evidence of the 
difference. 

Years agc Sir William Beveridge 
pointed out that work relief, tried in 
every country during times of unem- 
ployment, is at best a poor com- 
promise. “Relief work,” he says, 
“has proved not a happy but a disas- 
trous combination. It generally im- 
plies something that degrades the name 
of work and disregards the principles 
of relief.” 1 The bitter struggles of 
individuals and groups against this 
relief qualification for work cannot be 
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regarded as unreasonable, for work has 
never been a gift, and we have not yet 
developed the concept of work as a 
privilege. When we do, let us hope 
that this privilege will be related to 
ability and not to need. 

The search for regular employment 
has also come to be fraught with emo- 
tion and conflict. It is not strange 
that men who have sought vainly week 
after week and month after month 
should lose some of their adventurous 
spirit and original persistence. It is 
easy to suppose that this relaxation of 
effort is the direct result of the relief 
program. ‘The notion that only hunger 
or the threat of it drives men to labor is 
deeply ingrained in our industrial sys- 
tem. If it has done nothing else, the 
relief program here and unemployment 
insurance in other countries have con- 
tributed much to demonstrate the 
fallacy of this convenient theory. 
There are, of course, persons who will 
be “as lazy as they dare to be.” They 
are to be found in all walks of life and 
among the employed as well as among 
those without work. Dr. Bakke, in 
his masterly study of the effects of the 
English unemployment insurance sys- 
tem on the factors of ability and will- 
ingness to work, comes to this em- 
phatic conclusion, equally valid though 
less deserved for American relief. pro- 
grams: “Unemployment Insurance has 
not made paupers. It has revealed 
some of them and supported them.” ? 

But we are in danger of losing what- 
ever is healthy in the relationship be- 
tween employment and relief in this 
country unless we promptly apply some 
of the measures characteristic of in- 
surance. One of these, recently adopted 
in Philadelphia, is registration in the 
employment bureau as a step in quali- 
fication for relief. Not only does this 
place the client in a positive relation 
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to work opportunity, but it also takes 
him into active participation in estab- 
lishing his eligibility. 
Use of leisure 

Neither have we met, in any ac- 
ceptable way, the problem of enforced 
leisure. Beginnings have been made in 
the offering of enormous numbers of 
classes of an educational, vocational, 
and purely cultural nature. But again 
our traditional psychology defeats us. 
Classes in mathematics, in mechanics, 
in drawing—for what? As a nation 
we do not know how to play, excepting 
as an escape from work or to “re- 
create?” ourselves for more work. 
How then can we learn to use leisure 
which is the product of idleness? This 
is a problem which we shall have to 
solve through a new philosophy even 
when we have reduced the present 
volume of unemployment to a mini- 
mum. For the shorter day and the 
shorter week have come to stay. Ifall 
the work of supplying the wants of the 
world can be done in less and less time, 
then leisure must come to have a dif- 
ferent meaning even for those who 
work. 


ÅDMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


It is impossible clearly to distinguish 
the human problems from those of 
organization and method, for each of 
the latter is fraught with enormous 
consequences to the human beings for 
whose benefit it is devised. The very 
size of even the smallest county unit 
for administering relief is a staggering 
difficulty. The Federal Grand Jury, 
in its report on its investigation of the 
Philadelphia County Relief Board, re- 
ported regretfully that the business of 
distributing relief was probably the 
largest single enterprise in the State at 
this time. 


. Personnel 


In a job classification study now 
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under way in the State Emergency Re- 
lief Board of Pennsylvania, 262 dis- 
tinct occupations have been listed. 
It is erroneous to assume that, in a 
period of unemployment, well-qualified 
persons to fill all of these varied places 
are readily available. There are, of 
course, plenty of typists, bookkeepers, 
comptometer operators, filing clerks, 
and even accountants and engineers to 
be had. But for tasks of direct con- 
tact with clients, where persons trained 
in dealing with human beings in deli- 
cately balanced relationships are re- 
quired, there is a great dearth of avail- 
able personnel. The field of social 
work has been drawn upon primarily, 
but if every qualified social worker in 
the United States * had been able and 
willing to throw in his lot with the 
emergency program, there would still 
be thousands of places to fill. Such 
factors as job insecurity, the temporary 
nature of the work, fear of govern- 
mental restrictions, and a relatively 
low salary range have placed unem- 
ployment relief positions in an unfavor- 
able competitive relation to private 
social work, in which the great major- 
ity of social workers in this country 
have hitherto been employed. 

While this situation is gradually 
changing as public social work achieves 
more stability, there are interim prob- 
lems of personnel which weigh down 
the whole program; for in the absence 
of already trained and qualified work- 
ers, administrators have been forced 
to recruit untrained personnel. Much 
of this personnel, coming with good ex- 
perience in other fields or with good 
educational background, is richly prom- 
‘ising material. Men and women of 
fine personality and good minds are 
developing a continuing interest in the 
kind of work they are doing. ‘They 
may have accepted these positions in 


3 The American Ass’n of Social Workers had 
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the absence of opportunities in teach- 
ing, law, or engineering, but they would 
now prefer to remain in this field. 
They not only require but deserve the 
best training that can be given them 
for the tasks they are expected to per- 
form. Dearth of supervisory person- 
nel, heavy case loads, and low salaries 
all militate against them. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration has made a direct attack on 
this problem by affording training op- 
portunities in the recognized schools of 
social work for a small number of such 
persons this fall. The training schools, 
however, cannot meet the problem of 
field supervision. While this super- 
visory personnel is also being gradually 
developed in the field, the process lags 
far behind the demand. 

The whole problem of administrative 
expense has still to be met on a broad 
front. Employees in this field, many 
of them coming from industry, are in- 
creasingly group conscious. Burdened 
with responsibilities far out of propor- 
tion to their status or salary recogni- 
tion, working long hours and under 
conditions that would be ruled out by 
the average factory inspector, they are 
tending to organize and to utilize some 
of the pressure techniques of labor 
unions and other working groups. 
While many of them insist that their 
motivation lies wholly in the desire to 
improve their performance, they are 
also interested in themselves as sub- 
stantial representatives of a new form 
of governmental service. Whether or- 
ganized or not, the thoughtful criticism 
of these practitioners of the methods 
used in relief administration is a 
genuine measure of protection against 
the lurking dangers of bureaucracy. 


Eligibility 
Space does not permit more than a 


sketchy suggestion of the problems of 
method in relief administration. Vol- 
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umes of regulations, procedures, and 
interpretations have been issued, both 
nationally and in local units. Since 
these center largely around the detailed 
operations involved in determining 
who is eligible for relief, what kind of 
relief and how much shall be given 
and how distributed, it might be well 
to examine these three factors in 
operation. 

First of all, in public relief agencies, 
intake is necessarily unlimited. It is 
essential that whoever applies be given 
a full and free hearing of his case and 
an authoritative decision on its merits. 
This gives rise at once to two serious 
problems of administration, one quali- 
tative and the other quantitative in 
character. To carry out economically 
and effectively this principle of free 
access, the persons who receive clients 
must be possessed of skill in handling 
people, and of accurate knowledge and 
judgment concerning the agency’s pos- 
sibilities and limitations in relation to a 
great variety of requests. They must 
also be aware of other community re- 
sources, for many persons who come to 
this central point for help are beset by 
troubles many of which are beyond the 
scope of the relief administration. 

While this same skill is equally im- 
portant at all points of contact with 
clients, it is obvious that there is great 
loss of time and motion, not to mention 
the effects of these upon the client, if a 
case requiring, let us say, a Home Loan 
or the services of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, but ineligible for relief, is 
permitted to slip past the point of ap- 
plication. ‘There are so many such 
problems which cannot be settled at 
once, and the process of investigation 
is relatively so expensive, that quality 
of service at the intake point is not 
. only a human requirement but an ad- 
ministrative necessity. 

Much is said of the numbers on re- 
lief, but relatively little of the applica- 


tions otherwise disposed of. In any 
month, for instance, in the Philadelphia 
County Relief Board, about 30 per cent 
of all applications received are not 
made cases for relief. Some of these 
dispositions are made at the application 
desk, others in the course of investiga- 
tion. At all of these points there is 
required an objective and friendly in- 
terpretation of what is, in view of the 
generally inadequate standard of relief, 
an arbitrary rejection. The slightest 
revision upward in the standard may 
make eligible literally hundreds of 
families previously declared ineligible. 


Estimating expenditure 


This factor plus the relative unpre- 
dictability of the demand for relief 
makes the task of estimating probable 
expenditures a combination of higher 
mathematics and prophecy. Unem- 
ployment figures are still woefully in- 
adequate, and since they are inevitably 
based on facts of the past week or 
month, even the best ones are more 
useful in appraising relief expenditures 
after they have been made than in cal- 
culating those to be anticipated. If all 
the unemployed were either on relief or 
eligible for it, the task would be, at 
least mathematically, simpler. But 
when we have no measure of the length 
of time personal resources will hold out, 
when communities vary from 10 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the total popula- 
tion on relief, there is a series of im- 
ponderables where there should be an 
equation. 

It is this situation, more than any 
other, that accounts for the wide differ- 
ences in relief standards between states 
and even between localities within the 
same state, and for the comparative 
inadequacy of relief throughout the 
country. It is difficult to appropriate 
money and budget and control expendi- 
tures without reliable estimates of 
need, even if unlimited funds were 
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available. Thus far, local appropria- 
tions have been fairly flexible, and 
when they are made month by month, 
can reflect, at least to a degree, unfore- 
seen changes. But the fear of increas- 
ing numbers has kept the basis of 
appropriation to individuals and fam- 
ilies at a low level, relative to their 
needs and to the cost of living, so that 
the sum total of these might not at any 
time greatly exceed the available funds. 


Size of relief grants 


This, of course, is not the only reason 
for inadequate relief grants. Stand- 
ards and costs of living vary widely 
throughout the country. So do wage 
rates. State administrations, which 
usually set the relief standards for their 
various units, are confronted not only 
with these factors but also with fre- 
quent legislative prohibitions and lim- 
Itations, or self-imposed restrictions, 
like the one which until recently pre- 
vented the payment of rent for relief 
families in Pennsylvania, although the 
Federal act provides for shelter, and 
the State itself is paying large sums to 
provide institutional shelter for home- 
less men. With the Federal Govern- 
ment frankly sponsoring the payment 
of rent for transient families (its special 
wards in view of ‘our feudal residence 
laws) there exists an anomalous situa- 
tion between the resident and non- 
resident families, and a diplomatic 
situation similar to that in the Balkan 
states, as between Pennsylvania and 
its neighbors, especially New York, 
Maryland, and New Jersey. 

The comparison of the relief rate 
with wage rates is another delicate 
question, most clearly brought out in 
the South in connection with Civil 
Works Administration. Shall relief 
grants, either for work or not, equal or 
exceed “going rates” of pay? And 
what are “going rates,” especially in 
rural areas and unorganized occupa- 


tions? What is the measure of relief? 
Is it what it costs in dollars to provide 
the necessities of life (and what do 
these include?) or must it be something 
less than an unskilled laborer can earn? 
If it is the former, even if we define 
necessities to include only adequate 
food, shelter, fuel, and clothing, some 
relief grants are bound to exceed some 
wages, 

A comparison of wages of unskilled 
laborers in Chicago t in 1927 with the 
requirements of a standard relief 
budget including only small additional 
items showed that in approximately 
45 per cent of the cases studied, the 
total family funds, composed of all 
income, amounted to less than the 
standard relief budget, and the earnings 
of the chief wage earner alone (there are 
at present 1.7 potential wage earners in 
the average relief family) fell below the 
standard in 69 per cent of the cases. 

There are no data available to show 
the extent to which public and private 
relief funds have supplemented wages 
in the past. A recent employability 
study in Philadelphia showed that 
approximately 20 per cent of the em- 
ployable persons on relief had some 
work. An attempt is now being made 
to distinguish casual, part-time, and 
full-time earnings, in the belief that if 
relief is a genuine part of the recovery 
program, it is important to know the 
extent to which it is filling in, even on 
the present meager average grant of 
$6.26 weekly per family,’ the gaps in 
NRA minimums or paying the cost of 
code evasions. 


Form of relief 


The size of the relief grant, therefore, 
while it constitutes an enormous prob- 
lem of practical administration, must 
be ultimately determined by a choice of 

4 Houghteling, Leila, The Income and Standard 
of Living of Unskilled Laborers in Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927. 
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economic philosophies. The same is 
true of the form in which relief is given. 
Again space prevents an adequate 
statement. The writer has attempted 
to set forth the considerations involved 
in the choice between relief in kind, 
orders for goods, and cash, in a paper 
before the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, in 1933.6 Its conclusion is, 
in effect, that there is no effective 
substitute for cash in an economy 
where money is the accepted medium 
of exchange. All substitutes for it 
carry with them administrative prob- 
lems that far outweigh their supposed 
advantages. 

The varied social and economic 
philosophies and the mixed motives 
underlying the relief program find ex- 
pression again in this part of the 
administrative machinery. In the 
hope of conserving tax funds, in the 
desire to direct and control the ultimate 
goal of the relief dollar, we have en- 
eumbered clients and administrations 
with devices like commissaries for food 
and clothing, or elaborate systems of 
orders for every conceivable kind of 
thing, all appropriate to armies and to 
congregate, regimented masses of in- 
dividuals, but inappropriate in dealing 
with families scattered through the 
land who are otherwise indistinguisha- 
ble from ‘their neighbors. State after 
state is learning this and adopting cash 
as its relief medium. Sooner or later 
it seems the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration itself must attack this 
problem directly in order to harmonize 
relief with the rest of the recovery 
program. 

The prejudice against direct grants 
in cash to the unemployed, as con- 
trasted with such grants to veterans, 


6 Kahn, Dorothy C., “The Use of Cash, Orders 
for Goods, or Belief in Kind in a Mass Program,” 
-published in The Family, Oct. 1983, and in the 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1983. 


the blind, the aged, widows, and the 
victims of industrial accident or disease, 
has been a considerable factor in foster- 
ing work relief, probably because work 
and cash are more commonly associated 
with each other. Something has been 
said of work relief earlier. Statements 
of its administrative problems and its 
assets and liabilities are clearly out- 
lined m Emergency Work Relief ? and in 
the special appendix to the Annual 
Report made by the Executive Direc- 
tor of the State Emergency Relief 
Board of Pennsylvania.’ 

The giving of “‘medical relief” under 
Rules and Regulations No. 7 of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion has likewise been the subject of a 
careful study made under the auspices 
of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
clation.® Suffice it to say here that 
although this part of the program was 
designed “‘to conserve the. physician- 
patient relationship” and stem the tide 
of socialized medicine, it has, on the 
contrary, plunged relief administrators 
and county medical societies into a sea 
of trouble and has already created a 
wave of discussion beyond anything 
thus far experienced in the area of 
medical economics. 


Interpretations 


It should be noted that the adminis- 
trative problems here mentioned all 
arise directly out of the supposedly 
simple effort to determine eligibility 
and administer relief equitably. The 
interpretations required at every step 
of the way, and the associated prob- 
lems even when these interpretations 
are made with skill and judgment, can 


7 Colcord, Joanna, Wm. Koplovitz, and Russell 
H. Kurtz, Emergency Work Relief, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

8 Evans, Roger F., “The Place of Work in 
Unemployment.” 

° Medical Care For Unemployed and Their 
Families, report of the American Public Welfare 
Association. 
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hardly be encompassed here. For 
instance, what is a family? If itis a 
normal group of parents and children, 
or any combination of persons who 
have habitually lived together, what of 
married children, aged parents, uncles, 
cousins, brothers, sisters, and friends 
who have doubled up during these 
times, known in relief circles as the 
“living withs’? And what of their 
income, if any? Does income belong 
in all cases to the person who earns it, 
or only toa degree? Does this depend 
on whether he is the chief wage earner 
or a child or a lodger? And when this 
decision is made and the estimated 
income offset against the possible relief 
grant, is the interest of the family 
conserved, or are the earnings of the 
wage earner in effect confiscated? 
How is home ownership regarded as 
compared with savings, insurance, and 
other negotiable assets? These are 
only a few of the practical problems of 
interpretation after standards of relief 
have been carefully worked out. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


In view of all this it is amazing to 
most thoughtful relief administrators 
that their public relations are so good. 
While there are many areas where “‘re- 
lief” is in bad repute, on the whole it 
has had a friendly public. Taxpayers 
and clients have shown unusual pa- 
tience and fairness in watching and 
helping to work out the complex prob- 
lems of relief giving on an unprece- 
dented scale. The press has been not 
only interested and watchful but 
enormously helpful, both in reporting 
and interpreting. No other part of the 
recovery program can be said to have 
had so little negative public criticism. 
Whether this situation will continue 
when the experimental stages have been 
passed is a matter for conjecture. 
Whether the public relations of a par- 
ticular relief administration directly 


reflect its qualities or are merely a 
happy accident would be an interesting 
subject for study. 

There are, of course, the special 
interest groups which may be found 
ready either to support, utilize, or at- 
tack the relief administration. It is 
impossible to generalize on the degree 
of political interference or manipula- 
tion to which relief has been subjected. 
Like any other public program, whether 
it be road construction or the base of 
the currency, relief affords a convenient 
and probably legitimate plank in any 
or all party platforms. There are few, 
if any, more important questions of 
public policy. It is probably safe to 
say, however, that seldom have either 
clients or employees of relief agencies 
been considered fair game. Patronage 
has raised its head, usually without 
effect. Vote-getting via relief promises 
has, when attempted and discovered, 
been promptly declared a disreputable 
practice, beneath the dignity of the 
most desperate aspirant to public office. 
More subtle uses of the relief machinery 
require constant vigilance and uncom- 
promising action on the part of relief 
administrators. 

The pressures of less frankly political 
groups in the community are more 
difficult to deal with. Organized un- 
employed workers have a definite stake 
in the program and the method of its 
administration. So have organized 
taxpayers, organized employers, or- 
ganized landlords, grocers, doctors— 
or in fact, unorganized individuals in 
any of these groups. To all of them, 
individually and collectively, the relief 
administration must present a clear- 
cut interpretation of its position. 
Perhaps the outstanding example of 
these counter pressures is the strike 
situation. To the employers, the re- 
lief administration says in effect: 
Relief cannot be denied to strikers who 
are in need, so long as their dispute has 


*e 
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not been declared unreasonable by the 
Labor Board. To the striker and his 
fellows it says: The fact that you are 
striking does not determine your eligi- 
bility for relief. Your individual situa- 
tion judged in the light of the standard 
of eligibility of the locality is the 
determining factor. This is not equiv- 
ocation. Rather, it is a clear refusal 
to be party to the controversy as 
such. 


Economic PROBLEMS 


The effect of these definitions of 
position, in fact of the relief program 
. itself, lies in the field of economics 
rather than in the area of public rela- 
tions. Here lie the most fundamental 
of all of the administrative problems. 
Here also is the test of the relief pro- 
gram as a part of “recovery” activity. 
Is relief in effect an effort to convert 
our economy of scarcity into one of 
surplus? Is it a recognition of the 
anomaly of bursting warehouses and 
starving people? If so, there is a clear 
call for the recognition of relief as pur- 
chasing power, and a facing of the fact 
that we do not meet this problem of the 


needy consumer and unmarketable 


goods by direct distributions of par- 
ticular surpluses to selected consumers, 
i.e., relief clients. Why do we not 
put as much purchasing power in their 
hands as their demand for goods calls 
for? We do not actually give them 
less than this when we give a certain 
grant for food, fuel, and the like, plus 
so many cotton sheets, mattresses, bags 


of flour, or what not from our surplus 
stores. It only seems less. As long 
as we do this we shall continue to de- 
ceive ourselves in a vain effort to eir- 
cumvent the economic consequences of 
the machine age. 

Finally, how can relief relate itself 
to the problem of the labor market? 
Is it not intended that relief shall re- 
duce to a degree the glut in this market? 
Is it doing its part in the recovery pro- 
gram unless it effectively removes large 
numbers of persons from this market? 
The National Recovery Act is strug- 
gling to maintain its minimum wage, 
not so much against the interests of ac- 
quisitive employers as against a ready 
supply of “cheap help.” It could not 
have achieved its present measure of 
success without the relief program to 
encourage men and women to believe 
that the Government sanctions other, 
perhaps better, forms of security than 
the sweatshop. _ 

These are economic issues the impli- 
cations of which will further modify the 
administration of relief. The philoso- 
phy. that was perhaps lacking at the 
outset is being developed out of the 
challenging experience of each day in 
every state, county, and village in the 
country. ‘To all intents and purposes, 
relief today constitutes unemployment 
insurance. Its administration will be 
enormously simplified as this fact is 
recognized, and it will then take its 
place frankly as a major factor in a 
program of immediate recovery and 
ultimate social security. : 


Dorothy C. Kahn is president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers and has been execute director 
of the Philadelphia County Relief Board since tts organ- 
ization in September 1932, her services having been 
loaned until January 1984 by the Jewish Welfare 
Society. Miss Kahn has been engaged in social work 
for nearly twenty years, in Chicago, Baltimore, and 


Philadelphia. 
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Special Problems of the South 


By Warrer WILBUR 


HETHER or not the same is 

true of other parts of the coun- 
try, for the South, at least, the unem- 
ployment crisis of the past few years 
has proved a blessing too obvious to 
be disguised. 

This is not to deny that the South 
has suffered greatly during this depres- 
sion. It is not to suggest that every 
dollar of the huge sum made available 
to the South from Federal sources for 
the relief of destitution has not been 
needed. Although in the South At- 
lantic region alone more than $160,- 
000,000 has been loaned or granted 
outright for this purpose since the 
summer of 1932, the general 1mpover- 
ishment evident over wide areas of the 
country still startles any one whom 
familiarity with conditions has not 
rendered immune to surprise. 


BACKGROUND OF THE SOUTHERN 
SITUATION 


Except in the larger cities of the 
South, however, and in the cases of a 
minority of the population on relief, 
` the relief program has not dealt with 
a situation born of the last few years. 
The South is at last being brought to 
the painful point of taking stock of 
itself and of facing in their particular- 
ity and concreteness the facts in its 
chronic social and economic malad- 
justments. Why it has been so lag- 
gard in addressing itself to this task 
requires an explanation too long to in- 
dulge in here except by way of sum- 
mary. 

The fact is that the term “social 


welfare” is ttself one of nebulous con-. 


tent for the South. The South has not 
been interested in “social” problems. 


It is trite to refer to the individualism 
of the South, but the implications of 
the sectional intensity of this char- 
acteristic affect every phase of its so- 
cial and economic life. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the typical 
Southerner is without even a rudi- 
mentary sense of “community.” The 
idea of an interrelationship of interests 
as between himself and other selves is 
difficult for him to acquire. 

This individualism stems from roots 
that were hardly to be expected to 
produce a more gregarious people. 
The two dominant influences in the 
molding of Southern psychology have 
been agriculture—at first the universal 
economic base for the region and still 
the most important—and slavery; 
these combining into the plantation 
system. 

The plantation owner and his slaves 
lived in a world apart. The system 


-developed in a period when there were 
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no such problems as surplus produc- 
tion or dearth of foreign markets. 
The necessities of life were produced 
on the plantation. Luxuries and the 
accretion of capital, predominantly in 
the form of land and slaves, were in- 
sured by Northern and foreign trade, 
which together absorbed all that the 
plantation could produce. The huge 
areas which often comprised a planta- 
tion unit, and the difficulties of trans- 
portation and communication even as 
between neighboring plantations, ex- 
aggerated to more formidable propor- 
tions as between sections of a state 
and between states, heightened the 
insularity implicit in the system itself. 

Added to these factors was that of 
the domestic life within the plantation. 


% 
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Social and economic relationships were 
rigidly stratified. ‘The master of the 
plantation was virtually the ruler of a 
principality, with power over the most 
intimate details of the lives of his sub- 
jects. The lines of mutual responsi- 
bility were fixed by status, not by 
contract. 

There thus developed throughout 
the South innumerable “independen- 
cies,” united by family and social ties 
but not by an interweaving of func- 
tional economic relationships. Under 
such a system it was inevitable that 
the political bias of Southern leader- 
ship, vested almost exclusively in the 
“master” class, should be violently 
centrifugal. The functions of state 
and local government were reduced to 
a minimum. The emphasis on state 
rights was in essence the fight to re- 
strict the unit of political authority to 
dimensions possible of local control. 
It was not the sovereignty of the 
state, but of the plantation that lim- 
ited and controlled the sovereignty of 
the state, that was primarily at stake. 


Posr-Crviz War DEVELOPMENTS 


The immediate effect of the Civil 
War was not to change this pattern, 
but to intensify it. The plantation 
was still the dominant factor in post- 
war economy. The legal relationship 
between master and slave had been 
modified, but their status relative to 
each other and to the land that sup- 
ported them remained virtually un- 
changed. The fundamental psychol- 
ogy was wholly so. The emancipation 
of the slaves effected little more at the 
outset than a greater potential free- 
dom of movement of Negro labor. 
Relatively few of those affected took 
advantage of it. Life-long condition- 
ing, in the absence of attractive alter- 
natives, held the pattern of relation- 
ships virtually intact. l 


It is frankly difficult for a South- | 


erner to evaluate unemotionally the 
influence of the succeeding years, dur- 
ing which the war was revived in an 
orgy of hate and envy against an un- 
armed civilian population. The im- 
portant point is, however, that the 
course of slow and natural adjustment 
to new legal-economic relationships” 
was thereby interrupted. The effect 
of Reconstruction techniques was to 
retard the processes of national re- 
integration, to liquidate the affectional 
ties between white and black that had 
so profoundly modified the syllogistic 
implications of slavery, and to absolve 
the white from the sense of respon- 
sibility for Negro welfare. The 
“North” had “freed” the Negro. 
The North could assume the conse- 
quences of the act. 

At the same time the North had 
raised the blood issue of social equal- 
ity, and the entire white South was 
solidified into a bitter core of undying 
opposition to an assault against all 
that was deemed left of its civilization. 

This, then, was the frame within 
which the events of subsequent years 
were to operate. Bit by bit the white 
South recaptured its political institu- 
tions, until Negro disfranchisement 
was an accomplished fact, subject al- 
ways to the potential threat of the 
War Amendments. The Negro, aban- 
doned by his saviours, was left to his 
own devices in making such adjust- 
ment as he could within the sufferance 
of a dominant but nervously appre- 
hensive racial group to which he was 
eternally an alien. For the most part 
he remained in agriculture as the vo- 
cation with which he was most familiar 
and which offered the greatest demand 
for unskilled labor. For the most 
part, also, he accepted with fatalistic 
resignation the severe conditions of 
his lot. 

The ultimate breakdown of the 
large plantations into small acreages, 
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and the general vicissitudes that have 
attended agriculture since then, have 
forced the Negro in ever increasing 
numbers to the cities, where, thanks 
to the social classification of labor, he 
has had almost a monopoly of the 
“menial” trades; and thanks to his ex- 
perience with low living standards, he 
lives and multiplies in the most con- 
gested and unsanitary areas. As a 
race, he is the responsibility of no one, 
not even himself. As an individual, 
he makes his safest adjustment under 
the protective coloration of an ac- 
cepted inferiority. 

So situated, the Negro has written 
the welfare history of the South. 


NEGRO INFLUENCE 


Human nature, expressed in eco- 
nomic tendencies, is not sentimental. 
The Negro, as the political and eco- 
nomic pariah of the South, has been 
the inevitable subject of exploitation. 
His earnings have been determined by 
the pomt at which he could in fact 
survive. They have thereby fixed the 
wage level for the white worker. 
Cheap labor has long been one of the 
South’s most widely advertised at- 
tractions to industry. The Negro is 
to be thanked for its availability. 

The measure of progress on the 
material side is the amount of wealth 
available. The Negro, impoverished 
himself, has kept the South impover- 
ished. The prevailing squalor that 
impresses itself on visitors to this sec- 
tion, the generally run-down condition 
of lands and buildings, the slow tempo 
of work habits amounting to compara- 
tive shiftlessness, are constant remind- 
ers of how well he has done the job. 

The measure of progress in spiritual 
and intellectual and cultural terms is 
fixed by the social milieu in which in- 
dividual aspiration may be stimulated 
and may find expression. In so far 
as that milieu is provincial and con- 


stricted, the cultural level remains de- 
pressed. The points at which this 
truth finds illustration in the South 
are too multiplied for elaboration. 
Scarcely a phase of Southern life es- 
capes the conditioning influence of the 
presence of the huge racial group that 
is anomalously in it but not of it. 
Chained to its burden of preserving 
the status quo, the white South has 
limited its major function to this role. 
It stays where the Negro is, in order 
to keep him there; other ambitions 
must perforce go by default. 

One instance of the sort of thing I 
mean must suffice. Alabama is by no 
means the nadir state in terms of 
Southern civilization. The history of 
the Scottsboro case is all the more 
significant, therefore, as demonstrating 
the extent to which, from the point of 
view of Southern psychology, consid- 
erations of abstract justice must give 


-way to specific symbols of white su- 


premacy. The Negro must not only 
hold himself innocent of the crime of 
rape; he is under no less compulsion, 
on penalty of his life, to avoid the 
accusation of rape. Acquittal may 
carry an imputation of tolerant doubt. 
The death penalty avoids that risk. 


Pustec Wor INSTEAD or WELFARE 


That the South should have re- 
mained so preoccupied with its major 
obsession during the postwar period 
is one of the crucial tragedies of the 
“tragic era.” It was during this time 
that the cordon of financial and indus- 
trial forces that were ultimately to 
strangle agriculture was being formed. 
Issues of the deepest moment to 
Southern life were rising to a climax. 
The South needed its best intelligence 
for coping with the situation; but its 
prepossession with its specific incubus, 
its withdrawal from effective concern 
with national developments, riveted 
its own chains. Such leadership ca- 
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pacity as it developed was soon lost to 
other sections or diverted into chan- 
nels of private enterprise, frequently 
into avenues of myopic and ruthless 
spohation of its own vast natural re- 
sources. With due allowance for 
conspicuous exceptions to the con- 
trary, public service in the South, in 
default of a sense of community to 
buttress it, primarily ‘attracted the 
petty exploiter and the egotist. Po- 
litical campaigns, ignorant of signifi- 
cant issues, became popularity con- 
tests. The public interest was a 
particularly exposed and unprotected 
interest, because there was no public 
to protect it. 

Take the measure of the public wel- 
fare at any point and the answer is the 
same: whether the statistics concern 
infant mortality or illiteracy, tuber- 
culosis or venereal disease, insanity 
and feeble-mindedness or malaria or 
pellagra, crime or per capita wealth 
and income, the Southern States com- 
pete for place at the foot of the column. 
Public recreation, and parks and play- 
grounds, are of slow and hazardous 
development. State, county, and city 
welfare departments, where not in- 
nocuous gestures, devote most of their 
energies to escaping the political 
headsman. Only the teachers’ lobbies 
insure an anæmic existence for educa- 
tion. -Four of the states in this sec- 
tion are still without workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. The policies and 
practices of poor relief were settled 
by the English Parliament in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. Jt was the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and 
not the sentiment of Southern legis- 
latures that put an end to child labor 
and the exploitation of women in in- 
dustry. Unionization of labor has 
maintained a snail’s pace for decades. 
Old age pensions are unheard of; 
widows’ and mothers’ aid pensions 
are a reflection, in actual administra- 


tion, of the lack of concern for these 
categories rather than the contrary. 


ÅTTITUDE Toward FEDERAL RELIEF 


Into this “no-man’s land” of the 
public interest came the gradually ex- 
panding program of the National Gov- 
ernment in coping with the problems 
of unemployment relief. To date, 
few Southern States have made direct 
contribution of a penny to this pro- 
gram. Local tax units have, in the 
aggregate, done little better. Opin- 
ion in the South is sharply divided as 
to whether any special measures for 
meeting unemployment were ever 
needed; whether, in fact, the Federal 
money has not “done more harm than 
good.” Chronic depression was an 
important factor in Southern strategy 
in coping with its major problem of 
holding the Negro in his place, and the 
cry to “let us alone” is by no means 
yet inaudible. 

Southern States and communities 
were slow in approaching the Federal 
Treasury for assistance. . To incur 
obligations for the relief of distress, 
especially where the distress was pre- 
vallingly of a chronic type, was a vio- 
lent innovation in political practice. 
However, when it became known that 
other states were “getting theirs,” and 
the suspicion leaked out that the obli- 
gations to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation were not to be taken so 
seriously after all, human nature as- 
serted itself and the requests to Wash- 
ington flowed in a tidal wave. The 
appeal of “free money” carried an im- 
perative that the appeal of human 
need would have been powerless to. 
create. The South began aggressively 
to “collect for the war.” 

From this point on, the South has 
found itself embarked upon a precari- 
ous sea voyage toward an.unknown 
destination. Vested economic and 
political interests still react in char- 
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acter, but the mental atmosphere of 
the section as a whole is slowly chang- 
ing. Contributory to this result are 
the relief program and the codes. 

No one close to its operations would, 
I think, claim perfection for the cur- 
rent administration of relief. The 
problem has certainly been compli- 
cated in the Southern area. New 
points of view and new techniques 
had to make headway against the in- 
evitable tendency toward politicaliza~ 
, tion of relief funds. There were few 

agencies, public or private, upon which 
the program could be built. Admin- 
istrative personnel for an unaccus- 
tomed task had to be assembled, 
instructed, and guided. The corrosive 
action of project interest in contrast 
to human interest had to be neutral- 
ized and controlled in conservation of 
the relief appropriations. The sense 
of strain and tension of all engaged in 
the program has been in direct ratio 
to the sincerity and compassion 
brought to the task. But slowly the 
facts basic to Southern welfare are 
coming to the light. 


Disctosures Turovas RELIEF 


The opening in every county of 
every state of relief offices, in which 
“Federal relief,’ as it immediately 
came to be known, was extended to the 
needy, precipitated from the beginning 
a deluge of applications. The unem- 
ployed emerged from an impersonal 
category and became individualized 
supplicants. Their claims had to be 
specifically investigated and disposed 
of; and by the most exacting minima 
of standards, the great majority were 
necessarily adjudged in need of relief. 
The appalling fact was revealed that 
in some states over 25 per cent of the 
total population were destitute, while 
in some localities the percentages were 
sensationally higher. The South has 
at last been brought to face in con- 


crete, statistical form the fact that it 
has become, from the national stand- 
point, a dependent section, and that 
its relief loads are a reflection not of 
recent catestrophe but of the long ac- 
cumulating influences of its policy of 
social, political, and economic drift. 

Case service to the relief families 
brought to light the facts of the bear- 
ing of disease and other types of dis- 
ability, mzluding illiteracy, on em- 
ployable capacity even if employment 
were available. The dearth of facili- 
ties and service in the control of health 
factors, the slow progress of public 
health measures, and the lack of in- 
stitutional equipment were handicaps 
to be reckoned with by thousands of 
workers in relief offices day by day. 

The web of relationship between 
jails and asylums, broken homes, de- 
linquency, and dependency, came out 
crystal clear in thousands of face sheets 
as a multiple indictment of social 
neglect. 


Rarstinc Wace LEVELS 


The South had to meet the issue of 
its prevailing wage levels. The codes 
had a part in this process, but the 
codes affected in the main the urban 
workers in a limited number of classi- 
fications. More important was the 
influence of the minimum wage rates 
established by the local relief ad- 
ministrations under pressure from 
Washington. Farm labor had been 
available, when needed, on a basis as 
low as five cents an hour for a ten- 
hour day. Women could be employed 
at even less. When labor was not 
needed, even this income was stopped. 
The Relief Administration established 
a minimum wage of thirty cents an 
hour. 

No control set up by the Federal 
Administration over the expenditure 
of the relief funds has been so unpopu- 
lar as this firm insistence on a living 
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wage rate. Many rural counties 
would have been glad to forgo the ad- 
vantages of all Federal funds to escape 
the effect of this threat to the wage 
system to which they had been accus- 
tomed. Constant pressure has been 
brought on relief offices to force labor 
to accept employment on the custom- 
ary basis by withdrawals of relief 
allotments when work opportunities 
offered. Taking a realistic view of 
the facts, the problem of policy in the 
face of such pressure has at times been 
a difficult one. Apart from all other 
considerations, what the farmer can 
actually pay for labor is determined 
by what he gets for his crops. Under 
prevailing farming methods, much of 
Southern agriculture as now con- 
ducted depends on what is virtually 
coolie labor for its existence. No mat- 
ter how well he intends, the Southern 
farmer is faced by mathematical im- 
peratives. The question fundamen- 
tally involved is whether the whole 
system must, as in the case of the 
sweatshop industries, be radically re- 
organized, or whether a coolie-labor 
standard is to be accepted as a perma- 
nently necessary factor in Southern 
agricultural economy. 

The Relief Administration has not 
been charged with responsibility for 
making a decision on this question. 
What it is actually doing, however, 
will have, if continued, a direct bear- 
ing on the answer. 

Under the work program of the Re- 
lief Administration, progress has been 
made in a frontal attack on the health 
problems of the Southern area. 
Much emphasis has been placed on 
malaria control, the detection and 
treatment of hookworm, and commu- 
nity sanitatioh. The public health 
service has been extended, and the 
effects of malnutrition are being slowly 
remedied. The physical stamina is 
being built up. To some extent, at 


least, inadequate wage income is being 
supplemented to a point more nearly 
reaching the minimum physical de- 
mands for a normally healthy life. 

New standards of living are being 
indirectly inculcated into the lives of 
many thousands of people who have 
heretofore accepted their status with 
hopeless resignation. Through assist- 
ance to unemployed teachers, a di- 
versified educational program is in 
operation, including adult illiterates. 
The psychological basis necessary to 
the conservation of a coolie class is‘ 
being slowly but definitely under- 
mined. 


SUMMARY or Present Economy 


Generalization as to so wide an area 
must acknowledge its impressionistic 
character and admit the necessity for 
modification in the light of important 
local variances in the facts. The fol- 
lowing is nevertheless, I believe, a fair 
summary of factors sufficiently indi- 
cated as typical of the Southern pic- 
ture today: 

1. Agriculture and its tributary in- 
dustries, largely unorganized, strongly 
individualistic, with a traditional in- 
disposition toward any codperative 
discipline, provide an inadequate eco- 
nomic base, with cotton the most 
vulnerable and the most important 
cash crop. Farming units tend to be- 
come smaller and are all too rarely 
planned on a self-subsistence basis. 
Farm houses, outbuildings, machinery, 
and implements are often out of repair 
or useless. Tenants and share crop- 
pers, ignorant of and indifferent to the 
principles of soil conservation and 
restoration, become responsible for 
more and more of the acreage under 
cultivation. Methods of crop produc- 
tion, retail purchasing of supplies, and 
individual marketing tend to main- 
tain high production costs and low 
income, 
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2. Agricultural and to a large ex- 
tent industrial labor are reduced to 
dangerously marginal standards of 
subsistence, and are negligible as con- 
sumers except of the cheapest grades 
of staple foods and commodities. 
Living conditions are all too preva- 
lently such as to promote disease, im- 
morality, and social disorders. 

3. Slum districts exist in every 
urban community, with high inci- 
dental morbidity and mortality rates. 

4. Reactionary political hegemo- 
nies, established and maintained on a 
patronage basis, are largely unin- 
formed and unconcerned as to the 
fundamental problems of public wel- 
fare. Years of wasteful and unimagi- 
native administration have brought 
many localities to the point of bank- 
ruptcy. Public care of dependent 
categories 1s parsimonious and usually 
intrusted to unskilled administrators. 
Facilities for the care of the insane 
and the feeble-minded are inadequate 
and overcrowded, and no preventive 
measures have been inaugurated to 
control the progressive increase of 
these socially burdensome classes. 

5. Vertical barriers between white 
and Negro, and to some extent hori- 
zontal stratification between whites 
based on traditional prejudices against 
manual types of labor, promote exces- 
sive divisiveness on class and factional 
lines, obscuring the recognition of 
factors that affect the common inter- 
est. A defensive provincialism resists 
radical change and is intensely resent- 
ful of comparison or criticism. 


CONSTRUCTIVE EFFECTS oF RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION 


On the other side, among many other 
constructive forces, we find the Relief 
Administration enlisting thousands of 
Southern men and women in a parallel 
system of public functions largely im- 
mune to local political pressure; actu- 


ally raising the habitual standards of 
living for hundreds of thousands of 
submerged men, women, and children; 
manning and energizing public health 
departments; maintaining and extend- 
ing educational facilities; laying out, 
equipping, and furnishing personnel 
for public parks and playgrounds; in- 
augurating plans for the economic re- 
habilitation of rural families under 
competent supervision; promoting 
subsistence gardens; improving hous- 
ing conditions; and in general direct- 
ing the resources of its huge labor 
army Into innumerable avenues of so- 
cial usefulness. 

The Relief Administration has di- 
rectly challenged the subminimum 
wage scales of labor employed in agri- 
culture and the menial occupations. 
It has, in so far as possible through the 
filtering medium of local administra- 
tive units, maintained insistence on a 
fair and equal distribution of relief 
funds witkout racial or political dis- 
crimination. It has treated depend- 
ency as a social and economic disorder, 
in sharp contrast with the traditional 
primitive techniques of the vagrancy 
concept. Through the extension of 
its research activities, it is promoting 
economic surveys, housing surveys, 
soil surveys, land-use surveys, and 
other studies that are needed as the 
basis for intelligent planning for the 
future, and that tie into the work of 
other Federal departments as well 
as of state and local governments. 
Through its insistence upon trained 
service in all technical phases of its 
activities, it is setting new standards 
of public service and awakening a new 
interest in the possibilities of govern- 
mental initiative in advancing the 
welfare of the people as a whole. By 
the range and depth of its program, 
not less tkan by its specific achieve- 
ments, it is offering a challenge to tra-' 
ditional political practice. 
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To what extent these influences will 
become reflected in a changed social 
climate depends, I believe, on how 
long the relief program continues. If 
withdrawn prematurely, old mental 
habits and the logic of the economic 
facts will cause a quick reversion to 
the status quo ante. Neither the 
states nor local communities will pick 
up the burden at the point at which 
the Government leaves it, until two 
interrelated, fundamental problems 
have been pointed toward solution: 
(1) A way must be found to hft the 
pall of sectional impoverishment; 
(2) some methodology must be de- 
vised, perhaps through the develop- 
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ment of independent communities, to 
accelerate interracial accommodation. 
The unnatural union of millions of 
people in the strangulating embrace 
of mutual frustration must somehow 
be dissolved. . 

If the Federal Government con- 
tinues in its dual function of keeping 
the people alive on the one hand and 
of probing for causes and promoting 
remedies on the other, long enough to 
break the shackles of sectional atti- 
tudes, the South may focus its now 
divided and groping energies upon 
the belated task of reconstruction, and 
resume its rôle of enlightened partici- 
pation in the national life. 


Walter Wilbur is a member of the field- staff of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, having 
previously been State Director of the Relief Division of 
the Florida Emergency Relief Administration. He was 
for years a practicing attorney in Charleston, S.C. He 
has served variously as president of the Associated 
Charities of Charleston; chairman of the Board of 
Health and Welfare of Charleston; member of the South 
Carolina State Board of Public Welfare; president of 
the South Carolina Conference of Social Work; member 
of the Southern Interracial Commission; and special 
field representative and member of the Board of the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association of America. 


Standards of Public Aid 


By MARIETTA STEVENSON 


MAZING contrasts are to be found 
in our standards of public aid in 
different sections of the country and in 
different types of relief, both as to the 
relief given and the administration. 
The best public welfare agencies are 
well staffed with personnel qualified by 
training and experience, and financed 
to give fairly adequate relief. Newer 
types of public aid, such as old age 
pensions, mothers’ aid, and unemploy- 
ment relief, have developed better 
standards which tend to bring up the 
general level of public aid; but older 
types of aid, such as poor relief and 
almshouse care, still lag far behind any 
acceptable standards. In different sec- 
tions of the country and different parts 
of the same state, practice is very un- 
even. Generally speaking, public aid 
in rural sections is not comparable to 
urban practice. 

The tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of people on relief, the personnel used 
for administration, and the amounts 
expended in unemployment relief have 
focused attention on the whole field of 
public aid. Consequently, standards 
are in process of improvement. l 

The rapid development of public 
welfare in the twentieth century is 
comparable to the earlier development 
of public education in the nineteenth 
century. We are perhaps too close to 
developments to appraise the impetus 
given to public welfare during the war 
years and the acceleration resulting 
from the depression, but it is clear that 
we are in a transitional stage that may 
well result in many improvements in 
standards. 


RELIEF ORGANIZATION 


Public aid until comparatively re- 
cently has meant poor relief either in 


the form of outdoor relief or of alms- 
house care. There has been little to 
choose between them. Public assist- 
ance in either form is a local gov- 
ernmental responsibility incorporated 
in the old poor Jaws that have sur- 
vived practically unchanged since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. Although 
amended from time to time, the general 
principles of administration and stand- 
ards of public aid have remained sub- 
stantially the same. Under these poor 
laws, sparing outdoor relief is given 
only after need has become acute. To 
add to the humiliation of those receiv- 
ing relief, they are often required to 
take the pauper’s oath. Even today, 
poor relief laws in thirteen states pre- 
vent paupers from voting. Other 
archaic provisions still persist, such as 
farming out the care of the poor to the 
lowest bidder. 

Where outdoor relief has been left to 
county commissioners and overseers of 
the poor to administer, standards of 
public aid are often unspeakably low, 
both as to administration and as to the 
adequacy of the relief given. With no 
knowledge of proper case-work pro- 
cedure and no conception of what con- 
stitutes reasonably adequate relief, 
elected officials in rural sections of the 
United States continue the giving of 
outdoor relief without any standards 
beyond spreading the relief dollar as 
thin as possible so as to satisfy the 
taxpayer. 

Pretty generally the county is used 
as the unit of poor relief administration, 
although a mixed system of county and 
township administration is In vogue in 
some states, and in a few New England 
States administration is left com- 
pletely to the town or township. 
Many states have some statutory pro- 
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vision for state supervision of alms- 
houses and some provision for reporting 
to the state on the administration of 
outdoor relief. This relationship has 
not meant much in bringing up stand- 
ards of aid in most states. In only 
seven states does the state assume 
responsibility for state poor who are 
without local residence. Fundamental 
changes in these poor relief laws, either 
through repeal or extensive amend- 
ment, is imminent. Although dis- 
continued in many large cities because 
of the abuses in public relief that were 
due to poor administration, publie out- 
door relief has persisted in other cities 
as well as universally in towns and 
rural sections, but generally speaking, 
it has been little influenced by the 
development of social case work. 
During the twentieth century, local 
public welfare agencies have been re- 
organized as city or county depart- 
ments of public welfare (or under 
similar titles). These changes in 
terminology usually indicate not only 
a change in organization, but accom- 
panying changes to qualified personnel 
and adequate standards of public aid. 
The development of organized social 
work in.counties has been due to a 
growing realization of social needs in 
rural sections. About a third of the 
states have adopted some state-wide 
plan for publicly supported county 
welfare agencies that are intimately 
related to a state department of public 
welfare. In some states services have 
been limited to child welfare, while in 
others they have been extended to 
general public welfare functions. 
These plans for codrdinated pro- 
grams have resulted in far better stand- 
ards for rural public aid, both as to 
the personnel administering the aid, 
and the standards of relief given. 
Where poor relief has been adminis- 
tered by such agencies, marked im- 
provement has been made. Mothers’ 
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aid, old age pensions, child care, and so 
forth, have quite generally been as- 
signed to these newer agencies. In 
many metropolitan areas, municipal 
departments of public welfare have 
been established with wide scope of 
functions and large staffs. Cincinnati 
(Hamilton County), Ohio; Cook 
County, Illinois; and Los Angeles, 
California, are examples of large mu- 
nicipal departments functioning before 
the depression gave impetus to the 
establishment of public welfare de- 
partments. 


SPECIAL Forms oF RELIEF 


Recent statutes have provided for 
special forms of relief such as mothers’ 
aid, old age pensions, and others, set up 
outside of the poor law. For these 
categorical forms of relief, new and 
better standards of public aid have 
been established that are much more 
in line with modern practice. The old 
principles of local responsibility for 
financing and administration have 
been modified in these newer forms of 
public assistance in such a way as in- 
evitably to improve standards in’ the 
giving of all forms of public aid. 

Recent years have seen a great in- 
crease in the number of states having 
mothers’ aid and old age pension laws. 
All but two states have mothers’ aid 
laws, but there is wide divergence in the 
groups considered eligible for relief, 
the maximum amounts granted, the 
methods of financing, and the admin- 
istrative responsibility given by statute. 
Even greater divergence is found in 
actual administration, sometimes un- 
der the same state law. Cities report- 
ing to the United States Children’s 
Bureau show an average monthly 
grant per family for 1933 of $39.12 as 
compared with $46.28 in 1931. Fewer 
allotments were made in 1932 and 1933 
also as a result of the depression. 

Twenty-nine states now have old age 
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pension systems, eleven of the statutes 
having been passed in 1933 and 1934. 
The maximum pensions granted show 
variation, but $25 to $30 a month is 
usual. The average relief granted in 
the urban area reporting to the United 
States Children’s Bureau amounts to 
$22.15 for July 1934. For rural areas 
the grants are generally much less, 

At present, twenty-four states pro- 
vide pensions for the blind. Many of 
the older laws have been liberalized in 
the last few years. Most of the laws 
require the blind person aided to be 
twenty-one years of age or over and to 
have resided from five to ten years 
in the state. The usual maximum 
granted is $300 per year. Statistics 
for urban areas reporting to the United 
States Children’s Bureau show an aver- 
age of $23.34 monthly grant for July 
1934. 

Public aid in the form of institutional 
care has also been going through a very 
interesting development. Almshouses 
in their inception were a catchall for the 
dregs of humanity who had no other 
place to go. Until comparatively re- 
cently, such homes housed idiots, in- 
sane, prostitutes, the aged, the physi- 
cally handicapped, widows, and children, 
indiscriminately. 

As institutions for special groups 
were established, the insane, the feeble- 
minded, and others were withdrawn 
from almshouse care. For these handi- 
capped groups, special methods of 
custodial care and cure were estab- 
lished in state institutions that showed 
a wide range in standards. 

Almshouses have continued in many 
places to be a general catchall for the 
unfortunate, with inefficient and inade- 
quate services for these left-overs, 
comparable to the outdoor relief given 
to the group remaining after specially 
classified groups are withdrawn for 
special types of assistance. In other 
places, district institutions have been 


established that have made it possible 
to classify inmates for special types of 
service. As this long process of classi- 
fication has developed, city and county 
homes have in some cases been trans- 
formed into infirmaries or hospitals 
chiefly for the aged and the chronically 
sick. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


The depression found us totally un- 
prepared to deal with the avalanche of 
relief needs that descended on public 
and private agencies. The process of 
muddling through became absurd as 
the emphasis was shifted from private 
to public, and from local to state and 
finally to Federal participation. The 
process of shifting has not been due to 
any reasoned thinking as to what 
division should be made between public 
and private, or between different gov- 
ernmental levels, but has been in the 
main determined by ability to finance 
the programs. The rapid expansion 
and growing importance of public aid 
is an old story. It is sufficient to say 
that the figures for urban areas show 
the total expenditure in 1933 to be 
about ten times as large as in 1929. 
Of this amount, 1929 figures show ap- 
proximately 75 per cent coming from 
public funds, while by 1933 the per- 
centage of public funds had increased 
to 94 per cent, so that public funds had 
increased more than ten times. 

During November 1932 the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, with 
the coöperation of the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House and the School 
of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago, held a Con- 
ference on the Maintenance of Welfare 
Standards. During this fourth year of 
the depression, it was clearly apparent 
that unemployment relief constituted 
a national problem of major propor- 
tions. Public officials and social work- 
ers faced the dilemma caused by a 
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country-wide demand for economy on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
an insistent demand that suitable pro- 
vision be made for the relief of those 
in need. ' 

The problems considered by the 
conference were grouped under four 
subjects: (1) what are the standards of 
adequate relief; (2) what organization 
and standards of administration will 
give most assurance of economy of 
expenditures and adequacy of relief; 
(3) what financial resources should be 
definitely relied upon to assure the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of stand- 
ards of adequate relief; and (4) how to 
administer adequate relief and service 
for the increasing number of transient 
and homeless destitute persons and 
families. 

In part, the report of the Committee 
on Adequacy of Relief stated: 


Adequacy of relief is defined as the 
maintenance of wholesome, normal life, 
including health and morale for families and 
unattached individuals. Adequate and 
proper food, necessary clothing and medical 
service, and decent shelter are the first es- 
sentials to be provided. Hardship is re- 
lieved only if this is done. A sufficient 
number of competent, experienced per- 
sonnel is essential to any program of 
adequate relief. 


The Committee on Administration 
stated that the major responsibility for 
the relief of destitution rests with gov- 
ernment, and it should be met by active 
participation of Federal, state, and 
local governments with effective ma- 
chinery for administration established. 
It was stated that public funds should 
be administered only by duly estab- 
lished and properly organized public 
agencies. The Committee on Finan- 
cial Resources recognized that the 
Federal Government must assume di- 
rect responsibility for unemployment 
relief. The transient problem was 
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recognized as essentially national and 
public in character. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STANDARDS 


When the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration was established in 1933, 
the Federal Administrator, Harry Hop- 
kins, recognized the necessity for 
setting better standards for public aid 
to the unemployed if constructive use 
was to be made of the Federal funds 
expended for this purpose. The relief 
system that had grown up hit-or-miss 
showed extremely wide variation, both 
as to methods of administration and 
the adequacy of the relief given. The 
relief picture was very uneven both as 
to contrasts from state to state and 
within the states themselves. Little 
definite information was available re- 
garding the chaotic situation that re- 
sulted. 

The first standard established by the 
Relief Administration stated: “Grants 
of Federal emergency relief funds are 
to be administered by public agencies 
after August 1, 1933.” The rule 
further stated: ‘This ruling prohibits 
the turning over of Federal emergency 
relief funds to a private agency for 
relief and this relief must be furnished 
directly to the applicant by a public 
agent.” 

Significant changes in administrative 
responsibilities for relief financed from 
public and ‘private funds occurred dur- 
ing the year. In preceding years the 
work of public agencies had been 
partly financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and private agencies had carried 
responsibility for the administration of 
public relief funds. As a result of this 
ruling from the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, this situation 
has rapidly been straightening out with 
clearer lines of responsibility for the 
expenditure of both public and private 
funds. Experience throughout -the 
country has demonstrated that subsidy 
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systems curtail the opportunities of 
private agencies and retard or prevent 
the development of public departments, 
and maintain uneven’ and expensive 
methods of care. Complete clarifica- 
tion of the subsidy situation is a stand- 
ard much to be desired. 

In the first rules established, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion set definite standards for investi- 
gation and service, requiring that each 
local relief administration should have 
at least one trained and experienced 
investigator on its staff. Decided im- 
provement in personnel standards has 
resulted in many places. 

It was also stated that investigators 
should not be overloaded with cases, 
although no exact standard was set. 
Some data assembled by the American 
Public Welfare Association in February 
1934 showed considerable variation in 
the case loads in various cities. New 
Jersey showed a variation in different 
districts that averaged from 100 to 165 
per worker; Washington, D. C. aver- 
aged about 200 cases, but efforts were 
being made to lower this figure; Chi- 
cago was striving to bring down the 
average to nearer 100, as was Mil- 
waukee; Los Angeles averaged 100 for 
unemployment relief cases, 90 for prob- 
lem cases, and 165 for workers dealing 
with the aged or the blind; Cincinnati 
was averaging 125, and Cleveland 85; 
Detroit between 100 and 165; Phila- 
delphia set a standard of 150, but 
actually averaged 167. Under stimu- 
lation from the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, case loads are 
being decreased for both urban and 
rural workers. Standards have been 
set for investigations, continuing con- 
tacts, and reinvestigations, as well as 
for better record-keeping. ‘The United 
States Children’s Bureau reports that 
the average case load for public 
agencies in urban areas reporting to 
them shows a decrease from 173 in 


1932 to 98 in 1933, due to the marked 
increase in the number of case workers. 

No miracle has been accomplished 
in bringing practice up to standards in 


. the poorer administrations, but the 


emphasis on better personnel, both as 
to local administration and state super- 
vision, has meant marked progress 
towards achieving better practice. 


AMOUNT OF RELIEF 


In regard to adequacy of relief, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion Rules and Regulations No. 3 
states: 


The amount of relief to be given must be 
based on the following: 

(1) An estimate of the weekly needs of 
the individual or family including an al- 
lowance for food sufficient to maintain 
physical well-being, for shelter, the provi- 
sion of fuel for cooking and for warmth 
when necessary, medical care and other 
necessities. Taxes may be allowed in lieu 
of allowances for shelter, and not to exceed 
the normal rent allowance—providing such 
tax allowance is necessary in order to main- 
tain the shelter or home of the relief 
recipient. 

(2) An estimate of the weekly income of 
the family, including wages or other cash 
income, produce of farm or garden, and all 
other resources. 

(3) The relief granted should be sufficient 
to provide the estimated weekly needs to 
the extent that the family is unable to do so 
from its own resources. 


The average amount of relief given 
per family has increased since the Fed- 
eral Government has taken an active 
interest in raising standards instead of 
stopping with making funds available 
for the relief of destitution. In May 
1933 the average monthly grant for the 
continental United States was $15.59. 
By October 1933 this had increased to 
$19.18, and by May 1934 to $23.28. 
This increase indicates a general raising 
of standards. The monthly average 
for the individual states for May 
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varied from as low as $6.79 in Ken- 
tucky and $8.84 in Virginia, to the 
relatively large averages represented 
by $35.47 in Connecticut and $44.68 
in New York. The average for the 
principal city areas of $30.30 as com- 
pared with $17.86 for the rural sections 
of the states is also suggestive of the 
variations existing within states. 

Allowing for the difference in cost of 
living between urban and rural sections 
and between different geographic sec- 
tions of the United States, these figures 
would still suggest great variation in 
the degree of adequacy of relief given. 
Perhaps it would suffice to say that, 
inadequate as standards are in many 
sections of the country, we are at least 
aware of these inadequacies, and efforts 
are being made to raise the standards, 
with varying degrees of success. 


Forms or RELIEF 


Relief has been given either in the 
form of direct relief or work relief. 
Work relief has generally been much 
better paid and rather generally paid in 
cash. The June figures for New York 
State show an average of $51.61 in 
work relief wages per family as com- 
pared to $32.13 for average home relief 
per family group, or a disparity of 
$19.48. The disparity is partly ex- 
plained by the practice of putting large 
and completely dependent families on 
work relief. The incidence of Civil 
Works Administration practically did 
away with work relief for the months 
that families could be transferred to a 
straight employment basis. 

In the first rulings issued by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, 
it was definitely stated that direct relief 
“shall be in the form of food, shelter, 
clothing, light, fuel, necessary house- 
hold supplies, medicine, medical sup- 
plies, and medical attendance, or the 
cash equivalent to the person in his 
own home.” 
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Some trend can be noted away from 
commissaries and grocery orders to at 
least a partial use of cash. Social 
workers have been pretty generally 
convinced that the commissary shows 
an excessive cost in human values, 
while the greater economies claimed are 
questioned. During the last few years 
they have been recommending that 
food allowances be made in cash or in 
grocery orders supplemented with cash. 
Great suffering was caused by rigid 
budgeting which did not allow for 
minor family necessities, and social 
workers have urged that some cash 
allowance should be included. 

Although the Federal Emergency. 
Relief Administration approved the 
giving of cash in direct relief as well as 
for work relief early in July 1933, the 
movement has got under way slowly. 
San Francisco has adopted this system 
after experimenting with two districts 
for several months. The satisfaction 
of relief recipients, coupled with les- 
sened expense to the city, seemed suf- 
ficient reason for extension. Satisfac- 
tion with the experiment in Pomona 
with cash relief is the basis for urging its 
extension in Los Angeles. New York 
State amended its relief law in 1934 to 
make it possible to give cash “if and 
where approved and under rules and 
regulations made and conditions speci- 
fied by the administration.” Up to 
June, New York City remained the 
only district that gave this type of 
relief. Social workers recognize the 
value of cash relief as a partial solution 
for some difficulties, and the trend 
seems to be towards some giving of 
cash, 

In these first rulings it was also 
clearly stated: 


Direct relief does not include relief— 
where provision is already made under 
existing laws—for widows or their de- 
pendents, and/or aged persons. There is 
further disallowed the payment of hospital 
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bills or institutional care, and the costs of 
the boarding out of children. 


Some states and localities have at- 
tempted to interpret this to their own 
benefit, so as to have the unemploy- 
ables also on unemployment relief. 
In recent months the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration has been 
making surveys of case loads so as to 
classify the groups in various cities as 
to whether they logically belong in the 
unemployment relief group. 

The Relief Act of 1933 authorized 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration to make grants in aid to 
codperative and self-help organizations 
for the barter of goods and services. 
Nearly $1,000,000 was granted from 
August 1933 to June 1, 1934, limiting 
the aid to well-organized and responsi- 
ble groups, and generally granting the 
aid for production purposes only. 
Close relations have been maintained 
between the Self-help Movement and 
the Subsistence-homesteads Movement 
through a joint committee. Suste- 
nance has been provided more cheaply, 
which has meant a substantial saving in 
direct relief; but even more important 
has been the improvement in the 
morale of the groups concerned. 

Another form of relief that has had 
constructive value is the granting of 
relief funds to 75,000 needy college 
students to enable them to continue 
their education. For the school year 
1934-1935, this is being extended to aid 
100,000 young people. The aid aver- 
ages $15 per month for a student, in 
return for which the students engage in 
a variety of useful projects. 


Tue RELIEF BUDGET 


It is interesting to break up the relief 
budget into its component parts to see 
what it is spent for, namely: food, 
shelter, fuel, clothing, household sup- 
plies, and medical care. In only a few 
states are accurate statistics available. 


The figures for New York State for 
June 1934 are as follows: 








Distripution or Home Rewer EXPENDI- 
TURES PER FAMILY, By WELFARE DISTRICTS- 
JUNE 1934 

State New YorkiUp-state Wel- 
City jfare Districts 
Food......... $17.69} $20.91 $13.05 
Shelter....... 8.48 11.49 4.17 
Fuel and light.| 2.22 3.37 .57 
Clothing. ..... 43 .12 .89 
Household ne- 
cessities .... 41 .62 .12 
Medical service .58 „29 87 
Feed & garden 
supplies .... 07 Ra .16 


Food bss been more adequately 
taken care of than any other budgetary 
item, whether by grocery order, com- 
missary, or cash. In some localities 
practically all relief has been given to 
provide food. The distribution of sur- 
plus food commodities by the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation was de- 
signed to add to the adequacy of the 
relief given, as well as to take surpluses 
off the market. In September the 
President announced that the com- 
modities given to the unemployed were 
to be in addition to the amounts they 
were already receiving wherever these 
were inadequate. In his testimony be- 
fore a Congressional Committee on 
June 8, 1934, Harry Hopkins stated 
that $80,000,000 worth of surplus farm 
commodities had been purchased and 
distributed. Considering the actual 
increase in expenditure per family for 
the United States, the surplus goods 
were actually supplementary rather 
than taking the place of relief in other 
forms. 

Rent has been very unevenly pro- 
vided, with many places resorting to a 
policy of evasion and eviction. A sum- 
mary on rent policies published as a 
supplement to The Family, July 1933, 
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gives facts on rent policies. At that. 
time Illinois, New Jersey, and Ohio 
were paying rents only in case of evic- 
tions; West Virginia had ruled that 
in so far as possible, funds were not to 
be expended for rent; Wisconsin had 
worked out a scale of maximum pay- 
ments; and New York was spending a 
percentage of the relief dollar for rent. 
A study entitled No Money For Rent, 
made in Philadelphia in October 1933 
by the Community Council of Phila- 
delphia and the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, stated: 


Ninety per cent of the families under the 
care of Philadelphia County Relief Board 
owe money for rent. Their arrearages at 
any one time amount to an estimated five 
million dollars. Landlords of 17,612 dwell- 
ings in the poorer sections of Philadelphia 
have 18 per cent vacancies. ‘They also re- 
port an additional loss for occupied dwell- 
ings of $1 per cent in uncollected rent, 
amounting to more than $100,000 a month. 


The survey indicated that: 


(a) The rate of turnover of residence ap- 
pears to increase markedly after families 
obtain relief. It was found that the 
movement among relief families was at 
least twice as great as among sample groups 
of applicants. This higher rate is due to 
the exhaustion of the family’s resources 
coupled with the fact that the Relief Board 
cannot pay rent. 

(b) The changes of residence are heavily 
concentrated among a minority of the 
families. 

(c) The rate of movement appears to be 
increasing even among the families not on 
relief. Although 46 per cent in a typical 
group of applicants had moved within a 
year, 32 per cent had moved within 6 
months. Once a family has lost its long resi- 
dence status it becomes a frequent mover. 


The figures on the New York expen- 
ditures for November 1933 show great 
variation within the State. A few 
cities consider payment of rent for all 
home relief cases in which there is need 
for such aid; others have the policy of 
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paying no rents; with variations be- 
tween of paying only when there is 
eviction or pressure from landlords, or 
having no definite policy at all. When 
this responsibility has once been as- 
sumed, rent is usually paid regularly. 
Counties are as diverse as cities in 
regard to rent policies! The monthly 
report of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration for June 1934 shows 
the amounts spent for shelter as well as 
other budget items for all cities and 
counties in the State. These New 
York figures show very small amounts 
spent for clothing, household necessi- 
ties, and medical service. Outside of 
New York City, small allowance is 
made for fuel and light. There is no 
reason to assume that more generous 
allowances are made for these items 
elsewhere, as the total New York 
budget is larger per family than for any 
other ‘state. 

As the depression period has been pro- 
longed and families have been on relief 
for an increasingly long time, the need 
for replenishing clothing and household 
necessities has increased. Provision to 
meet this need has varied greatly. 


MEDICAL CARE 


With the issuance of Rules and Regu- 
lations on Medical Care, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration laid 
the foundation for a vast program of 
medical, dental, and nursing care to 
families receiving unemployment relief. 
The far-reaching policy was enunciated 
that medical care is a necessity along 
with other budgetary needs of the 
family. 

The American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, with the aid of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, secured information 
by questionnaires and letters to state 


1 This very interesting analysis of Relief Funds 
for Shelter was made by the New York Tempo- 
rary Emergency Relief Administration in No- 
vember 1933. 
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and local emergency relief administra- 
tors on the rapidly changing situation. 
Additional information was secured by 
the American Association of Hospital 
Workers and the National Association 
of Public Health Nursing. By May 
1934, about half of the states reported 
that they had been successfully apply- 
ing the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration suggestions; others had 
made little change because they were 
satisfied with their previous programs 
or because delay. had been caused by 
conflicts between the relief authorities 
and the medical profession.! 

Even where relief has been fairly 
adequate, clients have had little feeling 
of security. In most relief jurisdic- 
tions there have been periods when 
few applications were received. There 
have been localities where rents were 
paid only to avoid evictions; where 
grocery orders were cut to a subsistence 
level; and where single men and women 
were denied any aid except in lodging 
houses. The accumulated distress that 
has resulted from these many inade- 
quacies is impossible to estimate. 


TRANSIENT CARE 
The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 


ministration assumed responsibility for 
transients excepting the state homeless, 
who were declared to be a responsibility 
of the states wherein they resided. A 
plan was worked out by which Federal 
funds were made available for care of 


1 This full report is available from the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association on request. 


interstate transients. Each state relief 
administraticn was asked to assign a 
state transient director and also to 
establish treatment centers at strategic 
points. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration has succeeded in develop- 
ing in at least 45 states a program to 
serve the transients through 259 regis- 
tration centers, 92 camps, and a great 
variety of shelter. Atleast $15,000,000 
of Federal funds was spent during the 
first nine months to meet the costs 
of relief, transportation, rehabilitative 
projects, and social services. The 
services established have met a great 
need in this hitherto neglected field and 
have built a foundation for future work. 
Much remains to be done if the tran- 
sient problem is to be handled in a con- 
structive way. 


CONCLUSION 


If the improvements in standards of 
public aid made in recent years are to 
be safeguarded and used as a stepping- 
stone for further gains, new social 
legislation must be secured and better 
administration established. 

The Federal Government must be 
depended upon more largely for leader- 
ship and direction, as well as assistance 
in financing all forms of public aid. 
Better plans of coöperation between 
Federal, state, and local governments, 
and better codrdination of welfare 
functions, including unemployment re- 
lief, will do much to develop a well- 
rounded program of public aid. 


Marietta Stevenson, Ph.D., is assistant director of 
the American Public Welfare Association, Chicago. 
She was formerly with the United States Children’s 


Bureau. 


Her time is largely devoted tc a study of 


current trends in the field of public welfare legislation 
and administration. She serves as editor of “Public 
Welfare News” and also writes reports, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles in this field. 


The Problem of the Transient 


By Erren C. Porrrer 


ONSPICUOUS among the prob- 
lems revealed by the economic 
collapse of 1929, followed by the long 
continued depression, was that of the 
. unemployed persons who in rapidly 
increasing numbers took to the road 
to find a job and who, at the end of 
twelve months’ fruitless search, found 
themselves not only without a job but 
“men without a country,” for our ar- 
chaic: poor laws and laws of legal 
settlement denied them any right to 
material assistance. 

In the third year of the depression 
every state, city, town, and village 
stood with its defenses raised against 
men, women, and children who could 
not prove long-time residence within 
its jurisdiction. The leading citizen 
as well as the common laborer resented 
the presence of the migrant; the public 
official, in response to local demand, 
threw him into the lockup or ran him 
over the border to the next county or 
the next state; he was considered a 
menace instead of a human being to 
be integrated into the social structure 
of the community. 

The migrant, whether he be a pro- 
fessional man or a common laborer, is 
no new phenomenon in America. Our 
country has been developed by those 
men and women of various national 
origins who had the courage to leave 
lands which they knew to seek out 
another land where political and reli- 
gious liberty might be found and 
where adventure and opportunity to 
“better themselves” was assured. 

Our English forebears brought with 
them not only this urge to better them- 
selves, but also certain patterns of 
- human relationship embodied in the 
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old English Poor Law and the laws of 
legal settlement. These insured that 
those who prospered would assume, 
through the overseer of the poor and 
tax moneys, responsibility for provid- 
ing, under certain conditions, the ne- 
cessities of life for those less fortunate. 
These conditions required that a man 
or a family to be entitled to relief must 
have lived a certain number of months 
in a given locality to establish “legal 
settlement” and consequent right to 
assistance. Twelve months was the 
usual requirement, and to this day, in 
almost all the states of the Union, this 
is the law. l 

There is, further, this complication, 
that the administration of relief previ- 
ous to the establishment of Federal 
Emergency Relief was not a state 
function but a purely local responsi- 
bility; and as a result, the person in 
need might have legal settlement in 
the state but not in the county or the 
municipality, and therefore no relief 
was to be had. 


STUDIES oF TRANSIENCY 


Because of these deplorable condi- 
tions and the absence of any legal re- 
sponsibility for the care of this army 
of wanderers, the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, in the summer of 1932, under- 
took a survey of the situation in the 
Southwest, with especial reference to 
boys and young men who by the 
thousands (estimated 200,000 for the 
United States) were found “riding the 
rods” of the railroads, their whole 
future endangered and their lives in 
jeopardy. The publication of the 
findings of the Bureau focused national 
attention on the problem. 
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In October 1932 a group of indi- 
viduals, members of national agen- 
cies! deeply concerned with this 
problem, together with a number of 
persons” actively engaged in the 
study of the subject, organized them- 
selves under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Social Work Council as a 
discussion group to explore the size 
and content of the problem, to plan 
experiments for its handling, and to 
bring more closely together the agen- 
cies already im the field in order to 
arrive at an understanding of the so- 
cial phenomenon and, if possible, to 
work out some practical plan for its 
relief. 

The activities of the Committee, 
financed by Mr. Tracy W. McGregor, 
included deep delving into the historic 
background of the development of the 
United States as it relates to move- 
ments of population; survey of condi- 
tions relating to the homeless and 
transient in two areas, the South At- 
lantic and the Northeast Central 
States, which had not previously been 
studied. A census of “transiency” 
was taken in January and again in 
March, 1933. These figures were 
analyzed and interpreted. Standards 
of care and types of services were 
evolved, and a definite effort was made 
to disseminate information as to the 
cause of this vast movement of popu- 
lation, possible methods of meeting the 
need, and methods of prevention. 

1 Association of Community Chests and 
Councils; American Public Welfare Association; 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research; Child Wel- 
fare League of America; Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America; International Migration 
Service; National Association of Travelers’ Aid 
Societies; National Social Work Council; Na- 
tional Urban League; Y. M. C. A; Y. W. C. A. 
N. Y. Joint Application Bureau; Salvation 
Army. 

*'Tracy W. McGregor of Washington and 
Detroit; Nels Anderson, Columbia University; 


A. W. McMillen, Chicago University; Harold 
P. Winchester, Albany. 


Representatives of the Committee 
participated in the hearings held be- 
fore the Congressional Committee 
previous to the creation of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
and as a result the act creating that 
Administration included the definite 
provision that the Federal funds ap- 
propriated were to provide 


the necessities of life to persons in need as 
a result of the present emergency, and/or 
to their dependents whether resident, tran- 
sient or home-ess. 


It was also provided that: 


The Administrator may certify out of 
the funds made available . . . additional 
grants to states applying therefor to aid 
needy persons who have no legal settlement 
in any one state or community. 


It may be profitable briefly to re- 
view the findings of the Committee 
resulting from its study, surveys, cen- 
sus, and discussion. 


Hisrozic BACKGROUND OF 
MIGRATION 


Migrancy is no new phenomenon in 
America. The early settlers and the 
more recent emigrants left intolerable 
conditions in order to find a more sat- 
isfactory way of life in a new environ- 
ment, The early years of our devel- 
opment saw the colonists and later 
their descendants leave the seaboard 
for the Alleghenys, then on to the 
Mississippi, and across the plains to 
the Northwest and California. Alaska 
provided the last frontier where men 
could plant their stakes and claim the 
land for their own and out of it win 
success by a combination of physical 
strength, intelligence, and luck. 

With this flow of population toward 
the West went the traditions of the 
old English Poor Law. So long as 
frontiers beckoned to the man and the 
woman who had courage, initiative, 
and health as their capital with which 
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to undertake a new adventure, they 
were almost certain to’succeed. To- 
day the frontiers are closed, and legal 
. barriers stand in the way of the man 
who takes to the road looking for op- 
portunity. 

This fact, that success in these pio- 
neer undertakings was largely predi- 
cated upon individual initiative and 
hard work applied to the natural 
resources of the country, developed an 
American tradition, namely, that the 
man who failed had only himself to 
blame for his inability to “get on.” 
The “great depression” has shaken 
our faith in this belief. 

This pioneer epoch was followed by 
the era of development and exploita- 
tion. Our canals and railroads were 
built and our forests were exploited by 
men who were lured far from home by 
good wages and high adventure. Our 
gold tempted thousands, with packs 
on their backs, into the gold fields 
hundreds and thousands of miles away 
from home, and often they remained 
and created a new and prosperous 
community. 

With the development of the West, 
with its crops of grain, fruits, fish, and 
so forth, came the demand for seasonal 
labor; and the movement of popula- 
tion, men alone or with their families, 
followed the crop season from South 
to North, drifting “back home” with 
'a little money in hand after the sea- 
son’s labor. 

Industrialization in the North and 
East after 1880 brought a steady drift 
of population from the country to the 
city, the younger generation of men 
and, women finding opportunity. beck- 
oning. So great was the demand for 
labor, skilled and unskilled, that as a 
nation we deliberately encouraged im- 
migration from Europe, without re- 
gard to quality and with no program 
for the assimilation of those who 
came. 


The census of 1880 shows 26.6 per 
cent of our population urban as 
against 56.2 per cent in 1930—a great 
shift in the economic balance of the 
country. 

Into the midst of these movements 
of population a new factor was thrown 
in the early part of this century. The 
mechanization of industry threw men 
out of work more rapidly than new 
types of industry could find use for 
them, and again the phenomenon of 
men on the road looking for work be- 
came a fact, but at the time it was 
given scant recognition. It is now 
estimated that at least three million 
were out of work in 1929. 

Within our major movements of 
population there was also the migra- 
tion of the Negro from the South to 
the North to be reckoned with, while 
the decrease in international trade 
sent the seamen to shore with no job. 

These population movements have 
always constituted a risk to the indi- 
vidual who might find himself in need, 
for the rigid laws of settlement and 
public relief were likely to deny him 
assistance. 

With the long continued depression, 
industry and commerce stagnant, pri- 
vate charity without funds, public 
charity with its back to the wall, hold- 
ing its relief funds for “citizens only” 
and inadequate at that, it is not to be 
wondered at that men and families 
took to the road, nor is it strange that 
the local community turned its back 
upon the stranger in need. 


TRANSIENT COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 
AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Committee on the Care of 
Transient and Homeless, having di- 
gested these historic facts, undertook 
to look at first hand upon the present- 
day conditions. Surveys were made 
and on two occasions, early in 1933, a 
census was taken of the transients in 
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care in various localities. Reports . 


were received from 809 cities in 48 
states and the District of Columbia 
from more than 1,300 agencies. 

The first census, covering 3 days, 
recorded 370,000 personally registered, 
and of these 304,000 were males. Boys 
under 21 years numbered 16,500; girls 
2,700; women 14,482. The South and 
West showed the largest percentage of 
boys registered, and it was generally 
recognized that they were not seeking 
the assistance of social agencies but 
were fending for themselves in “jun- 
gles” outside the cities, and en route 
on the railroads and highways. 

The second census, on March 22, 
1933, enumerated 201,000 persons, 
177,483 being males. All the states in 
‘the Union were represented, indicat- 
ing that while each made its contribu- 
tion to this moving stream of tran- 
sients, it also shared unequally in the 
burden imposed by them. Florida, 
California, New Mexico, and Arizona 
carried a heavy load that winter. 

This census made clear that while 
the younger men take the long trail 
across the country, the bulk of the 
transient army moves within a radius 
of five hundred miles of its home base. 
The March census also showed 3,165 
families on the move,’ representing 
14,187 persons, with 5,544 of them 
under 14 years of age. 

Estimates made of the transients on 
the road ranged as high as one million 
plus, but this was a rough guess. 

Recognizing these stark facts, real- 
izing that there was no law to compel 
a local community or a state to pro- 
vide for these wanderers, the conclu- 
sion reached was that, at least for the 
period of the depression, these persons 
without legal settlement must be con- 
sidered as a national responsibility 
and plans for their assistance must be 
worked out on a national basis, to be 
administered by the states upon a level 


of decency and social understanding 
better than that accorded the unat- 
tached man who was provided for in 
municipal shelters. 


THe FEDERAL PLAN 


In August 1933, the Federal Relief 
Administrator accepted responsibility 
for the unsettled person and his fam- 
ily and began to develop plans for an 
attack on .the problem. The atten- 
tion of all governors was called to the 
fact that each state was adding its 
contingent to the army of transients 
by its own inadequate relief program, 
and they were urged to give greater 
consideration to the prevention of 
transiency. 

For purposes of administration a 
“transient” 3 was defined as an indi- 
vidual (or family) who had resided 
within state boundaries less than 
twelve months. This was a definite | 
recognition of the fact that in nearly 
all states twelve months’ residence 
could be required for settlement. A 
transient when accepted for care was 
to remain a continuing responsibility 
of the State Transient Bureau until 
successfully adjusted. 

The basic principles upon which the 
Federal transient program was to be 
built were these: 

1. The plan must be comprehensive 
in its scope and undertake to meet the 
needs of men and boys, women and 
girls, and families in a manner adapted 
to ‘the needs of each individual. 

2, It must be nation-wide in its ap- 
plication. 

3. It must be dominated by Federal 
leadership as to standards and policy, 
and financed entirely from Federal 
funds, except for hospitalization. 

4. It must be worked out and ad- 


3A “Federal Transient” had resided in a 
state less than 12 months. A “State Transient” 
had lost his municipal settlement but had not 
moved outside the state. 
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ministered on a state and regional 
basis, adapted to the situation in each 
state. 

5. Any plans made to meet the pres- 
ent conditions should also include 
long-term social planning for revision 
of the laws of settlement, relief, and 
vagrancy. It was hoped that plans 
developed for the care of transients 
would inevitably improve standards of 
care for the local and state homeless. 

The original Federal transient plan 
provided for a Federal Director of 
Transient Activities. Each state was 
requested to set up a transient bureau 
under a director to be approved by the 
Federal Administrator. 

The State Transient Director was 
required to survey the state situation 
as it related to transiency, and, in 
coöperation with others interested, to 
devise a plan to meet the state needs. 
With the approval of the State Emer- 
gency Relief Administration Director, 
this plan was to be submitted to the 
Federal Administrator, and when ap- 
proved by him, was to become the 
working plan for the state. 

A total of $15,000,000 was ear- 
marked for purposes of this social ex- 
periment, and as plans were approved 
an allocation of funds was made. 


STATE PLANS 


In general, state plans conformed to 
the following pattern: Under the State 
Transient Director there were set 
up at strategic transportation. points 
regional registration 4 and service cen- 
ters, with a trained case-work super- 
visor and staff of interviewers in 
charge. This center received all ap- 
plicants who had lived in the state less 
than twelve months. 

An effort was made to plan with the 
client for his immediate relief and for 
his future. No compulsion was exer- 
cised in this planning. 

* Approximately 340 for the United States. 


The following services were author- 
ized under the Federal regulations: 
shelter, food, clothing, medical and 
health service (excluding hospitaliza- 
tion), transportation where indicated, 
work for wages or work for relief, in- 
tegration into the community where 
found desirable, educational, recrea- 
tional, and character-building pro- 
grams, and case-work assistance if 
desired. Some localities provided 
shelter- under state and Federal aus- 
pices; in others, local municipal, 
Salvation Army, or other shelters were 
used on contract or per diem basis. 
For young people, private social agen- 
cies such as the Young Women’s or 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
were used. In many areas camps® 
were established to meet the need of 
shelter, health building, and pró- 
ductive work. Great latitude was 
granted the states in the development 
of plans. Imagination was a prime 
requisite, and a great diversity of suc- 
cessful experimentation has been the 
result. 

The development of state plans was 
relatively a slow process. Some de- 
clared they had no transient problem; 
others, while acknowledging the prob- 
lem, were slow to work out the details 
and recruit staff. As of June 15, 1934, 
the District of Columbia and all the 
states except Vermont and Montana 
had their programs in operation, with 
192,288 persons in care. Of these 
state and Federal transients there 
were 114,848 unattached individuals, 
of whom 111,152 were males and 3,696 
were females; and 77,440 individuals 
in 21,252 families. 

The “case loads” by states ranged 
from 126 in Idaho; 473 in Rhode 
Island, and 579 in Delaware, the three 
lowest, to 21,604 in California, 15,320 
in Ohio, and 11,717 m Texas, the three 
highest. New York and Pennsyl- 


ë Two hundred or more now in operation. 
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vania were slow in developing their 
plans and are not yet fully function- 
ing. Florida, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona show registration high in propor- 
tion to their population, probably due 
to climatic conditions and the search 
for health. 


FINANCING AND ANALYSIS OF 
Case Loap 


The financial obligations incurred 
by the Federal Government on behalf 
of transients during February totaled 
$1,972,392° with approximately 138,- 
000 under care. These funds are used 
for food, clothing, shelter, medical 
care (except hospitalization), con- 
struction in camps and shelters, salary 
of staff, and money allowance to the 
man in camp, which ranges, in ac- 
cordance with the responsibility of his 
job, from one to three dollars per 
week. 

An analysis of the transient figures 
available on May 23, 1934 indicates 
that of the 166,476 under care, 40 per 
cent were in family groups. Of the 
unattached newly registered in March, 
116,036 were white males, 207 Indians, 
1,153 Mexicans, and 9,965 Negroes. 
Of the women, 1,980 were white, 5 
Indians, 11 Mexicans, and 324 Ne- 
groes. The Oriental races were rep- 
resented by 152 men and one woman. 
Of the families, 6,749 were white, 26 
Indian, 127 Mexican, 367 Negro, and 
3 Oriental. 

Considering the age distribution, 
818 boys and 53 girls were under 16. 
Between 16 and 21 years there were 
21,225 boys and 351 girls. Between 
21 and 24 years there were 23,863 
young men and 348 young women. In 
the family groups there were 681 
under one year of age; 2,984 between 


*In June, Mr. Aubrey Williams, Assistant 
Administrator, stated that expenditures are 
averaging $2,500,000 per month, part of this for 
camp and shelter construction. 


1 and 6 years; and 4,518 between 6 and 
15 years. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


The records of the Transient Bureau 
are devised not only for administra- 
tive purposes but also in the belief that 
the mass of social data obtained may 
provide material which, when ana- 
lyzed and interpreted, will give us 
guidance in developing programs of 
prevention and treatment for this 
symptom of a serious social disorder.” 

As yet, no satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the results of the present 
program is evailable. We know that 
in March the closed cases indicated 
that 3,930 individuals had been assim- 
ilated into local communities; 684 
had been provided with permanent 
institutional care; 5,746 had been sent 
from city centers to camps; 3,786 had 
been returned to their legal residences; 
1,715 had keen transported to rela- 
tives; 2,484 had secured work; 9,249 
had left because of definite plans 
which they had formulated; 813 had 
been transferred for care to local re- 
lief organizations; and 33 had died. 

But 102,000 of those interviewed 
had either refused to make any plans 
or left of their own accord without 
explanation. This lack of success 
must undoubtedly be attributed in 
part to lack of training and skill of the 
staff hastily recruited, with very little 
experience in making short-term con- 
tacts fruitful on behalf of the individ- 
ual who has become infected with the 
lure of the rcad. 

That the problem of transiency as 
we are at present viewing it is a serious 
one must be evident. In the moving 
army there are estimated to be 10 per 
cent of the chronic hobo type, but the 
remaining 9C per cent are found to be 
average normal individuals with at 


7 Tllinois is undertaking social studies of the 
alcoholic, the Negro, and the chronic hobo. 
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least a common school to high school 
education; older men with good work 
habits; boys and younger men with 
no work records because of the de- 
pression; family groups moving from 
place to place, and little children grow- 
ing up with no sense of security, no 
background, and no normal commun- 
ity contacts and education. 

If we do not handle the situation 
wisely and constructively, we run the 
risk of developing a nomadic tribe, 
irresponsible in its habits of life, sub- 
sisting ultimately as parasites upon 
society and potentially a dangerous 
group, contaminated, as it is bound to 
be, by the “chronics” who begin as 
petty thieves and end as criminals. 

On May 1 the Federal Adminis- 
trator issued an order decentralizing 
much of the responsibility for transient 
administration and emphasizing the 
responsibility of the Emergency Relief 
Administration State Director for the 
promotion of the program. Funds, 
however, are to continue to be ear- 
marked for the purpose of the tran- 
sient activities. Where State Emer- 
gency Relief Directors have an 
appreciation of the gravity of the 
problem and imagination, which will 
stimulate the State Transient Director 
in the development of his plans, this 
shift in authority will be of advantage. 
Too often this understanding is lack- 
ing, and the development of state plans 
will be retarded unless the Federal 
Transient Director is ready and will- 
ing to give the State Director support. 


Fretp Survey or THE PROGRAM 
IN ACTION 


A field survey undertaken by the 
Committee on the Care of Transient 
and Homeless (with the approval of 
the Federal Transient Director) under 
the direction of Dr. Ellery F. Reed is 
now in progress for the purpose of 
. evaluating the results of the first year 
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of transient activities under Federal 
direction. Preliminary observations 
indicate: 

1. A marked improvement in local 
handling of the transient problem as 
contrasted with twelve months ago. 
Public opinion is swinging from in- 
difference to interest in the transient 
program. 

2. Persons recruited from the ranks 
of the transients are being used in im- 
portant places of leadership within the 
group, and in certain areas there is 
genuine participation. 

3. Case-work procedures in relation 
to the transients are better under- 
stood and are more nearly the main 
line of dependence in the program, but 
group-work procedures are essential 
to success. 

4. There has not yet developed a 
unified standard transient philosophy 
and program throughout the Union, 
and there is still great need of Federal 
promotion in this field. 

5. Camps established on public land 
with public works projects, and work 
projects for public advantage in cities, 
offer one of the most satisfactory solu- 
tions of the transient problem, pending 
the revival of industry. 

Health services throughout the 
transient program are at a minimum, 
and the Federal refusal to provide hos- 
pitalization is a serious handicap. 

7. The transients themselves are 
not a hotbed for communistic propa- 
ganda, but rather are a conservative 
lot. 

8. The transient is everywhere bet- 
ter cared for than is the local homeless, 
and as a result there is a constant 
recruiting into the transient army. 

These preliminary observations 
seem to indicate that the acceptance 
by the Federal Relief Administrator of 
responsibility for the transient, “un- 
settled” person has resulted in mini- 
mizing the social injustice which had 
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become the bitter lot of the man on 
the road. It is developing, by practi- 
cal experimentation, new methods of 
handling the unattached, unemployed 
man. It is arousing the public to a 
consciousness of the fact that our 
union of states creates a nation, and 
that from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Canada to the Gulf, our un- 
fortunate fellow citizens have certain 
rights to material and spiritual assist- 
ance which cannot be ignored. 


Tue Forure Task 


To secure the maximum return from 
. the expenditure of Federal funds in 
this undertaking, much more field 
service under Federal auspices is re- 
quired to interpret and guide the pro- 
gram. 


r 


A more active exchange of experi- 
ence between states through confer- 
ence or publications is desirable. 
More research based upon the social 
material: available, in coöperation. 
with university departments, is essen- 
tial if we are to dig down to the roots 
of this problem and plan more intelli- 
gently for its immediate handling and 
for its prevention. 

‘In addition, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the Federal Relief 
Administration, in coöperation with 
other social agencies, shall promote 
the revision of our laws relating to 
relief and to vagrancy in the light of 
sound social practice, and that it shall 
help to secure either the abolition of 
the laws of settlement or their unifica- 
tion throughout the Nation. 


Ellen C. Potter, M.D., is Director of Medicine of 
the State Department of Institutions and Agencies 
of New Jersey, and chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the Care of Transient and Homeless. 
She was formerly State Secretary of Welfare of Penn- 

— sylvania. She is a contributor in the field of public 
welfare administration, to various journals. 


Rehabilitation of Stranded Families 


By LAwRENCE WESTBROOK 


ORE than five million persons 

have been given jobs since. the 
low point of employment in the spring 
of 1933, but the number of persons de- 
pendent upon the government for re- 
` lief has not appreciably declined. The 
unemployed who are not on relief still 
outnumber those who are, and from 
this class, who have hitherto managed 
to look after themselves, constant ac- 
cretions to the relief rolls are taking 
place, as family resources are finally 
_ becoming exhausted. While the re- 
lief rolls are being swelled from these 
ranks they are not being equally re- 
duced by reémployments, since jobs 
are given to the more highly employ- 
able, and those persons who are on 
relief are as a class less employable 
than those who have not yet had to 
apply for relief. 

From these considerations it is ap- 
parent that relief loads may continue 
to increase for a long time in spite of 
increasing employment. The assump- 
tion by the general public that unem- 
ployment is a product of the depres- 
sion, and that after the depression only 
a few men will be without jobs, is 
tragically erroneous. 

Recognition of these facts by the 
President last March formed the basis 
of his three-point program of rehabili- 
tation. This program, based squarely 
upon the doctrine that organized so- 
ciety, which includes government and 
industry, is obligated to furnish an 
oppertunity to make a decent living 
to all the citizens who constitute or- 
ganized society, has been quietly under 
way for several months. Gradually 
and carefully, but surely and effec- 
tively, the several remedial agencies 
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of the Government are being brought 
into play in coöperative activities de- 
signed to carry out this fundamental 
objective of the New Deal. 

One of the gravest problems to be 
met in this situation is the rehabilita- 
tion of stranded famulies—that is, 
those who have small chance of being 
reémployed in their present environ- 
ment and at their old jobs. These 
families constitute what would be the 
residuum on public relief if no measures 
for rehabilitation should be taken, 
when the maximum of employment 
through normal channels is reached. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately 
the number of these families. Cri- 
teria are hard to apply to them. Cer- 
tainly, though, they represent at least 
half our present relief load. Also, 
there are without doubt many thou- 
sands of stranded families who are not 
on relief rolls but who will be inevi- 
tably forced on unless they are given a 
place in the rehabilitation program. 

Technological development im in- 
dustry, depletion of natural resources, 
obsolescence of industries, and regu- 
lated production of agricultural com- 
modities have all contributed to make 
families stranded. 


TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


The effects of technological devel- 
opment are probably more serious 
than those of all the other causes com- 
bined, but they are also more difficult 
to point out definitely. In 1899 in- 
dustry used less than two horse power 
per worker. ‘Today the ratio is more 
than five horse power to the worker. 
We know that in the.decade ending 
with 1929 the average industrial 
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worker’s output was increased 31.8 
per cent in spite of progressively 
shortened hours of labor. Unques- 
tionably there were hundreds of 
thousands of persons out of work for 
technological reasons at the very 
height of the pre-depression boom; but 
most of these persons had equities in- 
vested in securities or small businesses, 
or they were helped by relatives who 
had good jobs, and so did not require 
public aid. These equities have now 
been swept away, and relatives no 
longer can extend help. 

Since the beginning of the depres- 
sion in 1929 the machine has been 
brought more than ever before into 
production formerly performed by 
men, and business losses have forced 
economies in operation releasing un- 
told numbers of workers, who, with 
the ties of employment once broken, 
have no hope of being taken back. 

A few examples of how the machine 
is throwing men out of jobs follow: 

A recent invention has enabled one 
man to fabricate 3,600 automobile 
frames in a ten-hour day. Before 
this invention was perfected, the mak- 
ing of this number of frames required 
175 ten-hour man days. 

Until about eight years ago one cot- 
ton mill operative was required for 
each loom. New automatic looms 
make it possible for one operative to 
handle sixty looms. 

In road construction, which is now 
a very important feature of our public 
works program, developments since 
1919 have made it possible for a crew 
of forty-five men to lay over twice as 
much concrete as could formerly be 
laid by seventy-four men in the same 
length of time. 

The photoelectric cell, which is just 
now coming into general use, starts 
and stops machines, opens doors for 
approaching passengers in railway 
stations, and prevents elevator doors 
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from closing until the passenger is 
safe inside. Itis displacing thousands 
of inspectors in manufacturing plants 
throughout the country. It can tell 
color, count objects, and detect de- 
fects much more quickly and accu- 
rately than the human eye. 

A rayon plant turning out goods 
formerly requiring hundreds of opera- 
tives has been recently developed to 
the point where it requires no hand 
labor at all—just an imspector, an 
oller or two, and a janitor. 

Pages could be filled with examples 
of this kind, which indicate very 
clearly why hundreds of thousands of 
competent, eager-to-work people are 
jobless today. Still other hundreds 
of thousands have been left stranded 
by drought and by the exhaustion of 
timber lands, coal mines, and oil fields. 
Geographically, these latter fall into 
three divisions: 


AREAS or STRANDED POPULATION 


(1) Dry areas, covering a belt 250 
to 300 miles wide, from Canada to the 
plains of western Texas. Here the 
normal rainfall is barely sufficient to 
give the 20 inches which is the mini- 
mum for farm crops. During normal 
or unusually moist evcles, and at- 
tracted by temporarily high farm 
prices, new farmers flocked into these 
sections, only to lose most of their 
earnings when the moist years were 
succeeded by ultra-dry years. 

(2) Dead lumbering areas, com- 
prising the northern parts of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, west- 
ern Washington, southern Mississippi 
and Alabama, western Georgia, and 
the Carolinas. In some of these 
states the lumbering industry is dead 
or dying because it was overdeveloped 
during and after the World War, as 
well as on account of the subsequent 
decline in general building. 

(3) Dead mining areas, extending 
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southwest from central Pennsylvania 
through West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, southern Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 
Competition of oil is the immediate 
cause of decadence in most of these 
areas, but there are many oil commu- 
nities that are in equally serious state, 
where fields have become exhausted 
or where competitive conditions have 
made contmued production impos- 
sible. 

Limitation of agricultural produc- 
tion, through natural causes, loss of 
markets, or- Government-sponsored 
acreage reduction, has added another 
group of stranded families scattered 
over practically every farm section of 
the Nation. 

A fourth of the Nation’s total popu- 
lation lives within these specific areas 
of stranded population: two million in 
the dry areas (this including only the 
normally dry areas, not the entire sec- 
tion covered by this year’s drought), 
one and three-quarter million in the 
dead mining areas, and fifteen million 
in the more severely affected agricul- 
tural areas. Up to 50 per cent, some- 
times more, of the population in vari- 
ous segments of these areas must be 
classified as stranded; that is, without 
prospect of reémployment at their 
previous occupations, or in the terri- 
tory where they are now located. 

Here is a small city in Pennsylvania 
where 500 families are stranded þe- 
cause of sale and removal of a pump 
factory, 35 because of liquidation of a 
glass company, 222 because of liquida- 
tion of a stove manufacturing com- 
pany, 500 because of decreased 
business of a glass factory, 75 because 
a pipe company has liquidated, and 
1,800 because a radiator company has 
consolidated with another in a distant 
center, making 3,132 altogether. The 
town’s sources of employment have 
been practically annihilated. | 


In one of the Nation’s most impor- 
tant coal mining centers, 1,600 families 
are idle because the seven collieries in 
which they worked have not operated 
for more than three years. They are 
not likely to operate again at any time 
in the near future, if ever. 

Here is a county of 600 families in 
Wisconsin where practically half the 
families are stranded; 75 because pulp 
wood is exhausted, and 225 because of 
permanent reduction in railroad em- 
ployment. 

A less tragic case is shown by a town 
where a motor car factory has closed 
and thrown 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion into unemployment; and the 
gamut of distress is played from there 
to the county where paving stone was 
practically the sole output and every 
quarry in the county has closed. 


NECESSITY ror REHABILITATION 


It is obvious that the Government 
cannot contemplate the indefinite ex- 
tension of direct relief to this vast 
number of persons. Nor can the 
situation be met simply by a work 
relief program similar to the Civil 
Works Administration. Rehabilita- 
tion, founded primarily upon the pro- 
vision of decent living conditions and 
a means for self-sustenance, is clearly 
indicated as the most feasible and 
constructive solution. These stranded 
families are now public charges and 
we know that they are going to re- 
main public charges as long as they 
stay where they are. In their present 
situation they can contribute nothing 
to their self-support. They are deteri- 
orating mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally. Generally speaking, in spite of 
the enormous sums of money being 
spent for their maintenance, condi- 
tions under which they live are de- 
plorable. The Government is pro- 
viding them with the necessities of life 
but not with the necessities of living. 
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Cost to GOVERNMENT 


Now, while most of the heads of 
these families may not be acceptable 
to high-speed modern industry, nev- 
ertheless a very large percentage of 
them can rehabilitate themselves and 
become self-sustaining, self-respecting 
citizens under conditions which may 
be easily brought about by the Gov- 
ernment at less cost to the Govern- 
ment than the cost of direct and work 
relief as at present. These conditions 
involve: first, the security of decent 
homes; second, facilities for small- 
scale gardening, poultry raising, dairy- 
ing, and other activities directly 
furnishing self-sustenance; third, the 
opportunity for the application of co- 
operative effort in the development of 
industrial enterprises suitable to their 
abilities, together with facilities for 
appropriate educational, recreational, 
and cultural activities. 

The establishment of organized 
rural communities where these condi- 
tions prevail has been demonstrated 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration as a practicable and eco- 
nomical procedure. By using work 
relief in the construction of these com- 
munities, nearly half of their cost can 
be absorbed from funds which would 
have been expended anyway in ex- 
tending relief to the workmen used in 
the building operations. Thus the 
cost of the physical plant, that is, the 
land, houses, and other facilities, will 
be materially lessened. The cost of 
relief and rehabilitation after the plant 
is built will depend upon the extent to 
which the families are able to take 
care of themselves. 

Even in cases where rehabilitation 
is a complete failure the ultimate cost 
to the Government will be less than 
under existing arrangements, because 
the cost of direct relief can be reduced 
under such conditions sufficiently be- 
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low the present average cost. of relief 
to amortize the physical investment. 
In those cases where complete rehabil- 
itation is accomplished, of course, the 
expense to the Government will be 
altogether taken care of. It is con- 
templated that families chosen for 
rehabilitation will first be leased the 
houses in which they live, in order 
that they may demonstrate their abil- 
ity to take care of themselves and to 
fit in with the general life of the com- 
munity. 

Pending the ability of a family to 
earn sufficient income on its own ac- 
count, funcs to defray the cost of the 
lease will be provided either from 
direct relief grants or from work relief; 
preferably from work relief, which can 
be much more easily and satisfacto- 
rily provided in organized rural com- 
munities than under present conditions 
where families are isolated. When a 
family has demonstrated its ability to 
rehabilitate itself, and its suitability 
for the general community in which it 
is located, then the house and the 
garden land adjacent thereto will be 
sold to the family on an amortization 
plan extending from fifteen to twenty 
years. 

The cost of the family units will 
range from $1,000 to perhaps as much 
as $5,000. Families will be selected 
for communities on the basis of their 
estimated ability to amortize the unit 
investment in the community to which 
they are assigned. 


WORK or State CORPORATIONS 


The agencies used to construct and 
operate these communities will be 
state corporations set up especially 
for rehabilitation purposes. These 
corporations will conform to a general 
national plan, but will have sufficient 
flexibility to be adaptable to the vary- 
ing conditions which prevail in the 
several states. Through its control of 
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funds the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration will exercise veto 
power over the state corporations, but 
state responsibility and initiative will 
be given full play. 

Once these state corporations are 
established and start the building of 
these communities, they will com- 
mence to accumulate equities (by rea~ 
son of the fact that nearly one half of 
the cost of the communities will have 
been defrayed by relief grants) which 
will be sufficiently large to permit 
progressive refinancing so that the 
building operations may be continued 
as long as work relief is available. In 
other words, after these projects are 
once got under way and until the gen- 
eral rehabilitation of persons able to 
engage in building operations is com- 
pleted, the physical plants for rehabil- 
itation may be constructed from funds 
which would normally have been ex- 
pended on direct and work relief. 

For example, in one such community 
now being constructed under the 
auspices of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, the cost of land, 
residence, equipment, and so forth will 
be approximately $2,500 per unit. A 
reasonable loan value assignable to 
this unit would be not less than 
$1,500. ‘The contribution to the cost 
of this unit by reason of work-relief 
labor will be about $1,000. This will 
enable the state corporation to re- 
finance itself for the full amount of the 
cost of this unit over and above the 
relief grant, and, with the funds so 
derived, immediately to start the con- 
struction of another, similar com- 
munity. 


COMPARISON WITH FARM VILLAGES 


The use of the organized rural com- 
munity for rehabilitation is still re- 
garded as an experiment, at least in 
the United States, but we have a 
sufficiently large number of examples 


of “farm villages,” where industry and 
agriculture are reasonably well bal- 
anced, which have weathered the 
depression in this country, to convince 
us that we are on theright track. Such 
villages abound in New England, 
where the rural relief load is smaller 
than in any other part of the country. 
We have a number of them in Penn- 
sylvania and some in Utah. In fact, 
almost every state has at least a few 
closely knit communities which were 
established by North European and 
Scandinavian colonists according to 
the European farm-village system. 
Almost invariably the residents of 
these communities have managed to 
support themselves without having to 
go on relief. 

The communities constructed by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration will not be materially differ- 
ent in their economic aspects from the 
more advanced types of these villages 
which have survived through the 
years. Architecturally they will be 
more xsthetic, and their location will 
be selected with more care to insure 
opportunity for economic develop- 
ment. Health and sanitation will be 
given more scientific consideration, 
and the general Jayout will reflect the 
advantages of intelligent design. 
Also, the assistance of the Govern- 
ment will be rendered in feasible com- 
munity enterprises. In the main, 
however, they will fit into the general 
scheme of social and economic life in 
this country, being more susceptible, 
perhaps, to the evolutionary changes 
which are now taking place than the 
average small town, but in no manner 
burdened with crack-pot economic or 
social panaceas. 

We do not hope to make Utopias 
out of these organized communities, 
but rather, through careful planning 
and prelimmary supervision, to give 
stranded American families, whom we 
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believe to be possessed of the funda- 
mental resourcefulness and ruggedness 
of character which are common to our 
people as a whole, an opportunity to 
work out their own destinies. Inves- 
tigations conducted by the Federal 


Emergency Relief Administration 
have convinced us that, given, the op- 
portunity and freed from the fear of 
starvation and eviction, the individual 
American citizen will find a way to 
take care of himself and his family. 


Lawrence Westbrook is assistant administrator of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. He- 
was founder of the Agricultural Development Asso- 
ciation of Texas, 1926; chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, Texas Legislature, 1929-1931; organ- 
wer of the Texas Cotton Codperative Association, 
1929-1930; and director of the Texas Relief and 
Rehabilitation Commission, 1938. 


Unemployment in Urban Centers 


By Rocer F. Evans 


HE problem of urban unemploy- 

ment and relief,’ wrote the As- 
sistant Administrator of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in 
discussing this aspect of the three- 
point program advanced last spring, 
“is one to make strong men blench.” 
He added: 


The city . . . neither sustains nor repro- 
duces itself... . The nearest approach to 
self-support that the city dweller can ever 
have is his purchasing power. Deprived of 
this he has a helplessness which is so sudden 
that it astonishes even himself... . 
When it reaches the city, therefore, the re- 
lief organization must admit to itself that 
so far as it copes with the results of un- 
employment, and so far as it presents civil 
works or any of its variations as a means of 
extending subsistence, tt 1s only temporizing 
with a problem which belongs to industrial 
recovery 


This statement makes a fundamental 
point of departure, for, whatever the 
magnitude or seriousness of a problem, 
recognition of its true character is the 
first step toward its solution. 


A PROBLEM or THE DuRABLE-Goops 
INDUSTRIES 


The validity of that semiofficial ob- 
servation is further borne out in the 
close relationship that exists between 
the urban unemployment problem and 
the low activity of our durable-goods 
industries. For the most part, cities 
originated and grew where they are be- 
cause of their proximity to raw mate- 
rials or natural resources, and because 
of their strategic location on main 
channels or routes of transportation. 


1 Williams, Aubrey, New York Times, April 1, 
1934. 
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Thus the cities became natural centers 
for the heavier, basic industries, and as 
the industrialization of the country 
proceeded, spurred on by popular de- 
mand for the higher average standard 
of living it created, our urban popula- 
tions grew, and they in turn provided 
the labor supply and ‘the massed mar- 
kets which made the cities the centers, 
also and increasingly, for related, inter- 
mediate, and lighter industries, the 
service trades, and cultural efforts and 
interests. 

Similarly, other cities without the 
advantages of natural resources or 
power grew up mainly as intermediate 
or outlying distribution points for the 
production centers. Such commercial 
and industrial developments as trans- 
missible electric power, the motor truck 
and fine highways, and the subdivision 
of processes with mechanization have 
of course made lighter industries more 
mobile and more independent of the 
power, transportation, and skilled labor 
advantages previously monopolized by 
large cities; but in the main the reasons 
for the concentration of the heavier in- 
dustries persist and will continue to do 
so. Indeed, if one may arbitrarily ex- 
cept those cities linked primarily with 
the agricultural problem that is being 
attacked under another program with 
other methods, 1t may be said that the 
problem of unemployment in urban 
centers is elementally the problem of 
unemployment in the heavier or dur- 
able-goods industries. 

The essential character of durable 
goods and their importance to the pro- 
gressively higher standard of living 
which we Americans have set as our 
goal are too well summarized in the 
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recent report of the Durable Goods 
Industries Committee? to warrant re- 
statement here. It may suffice to say 
that according to the figures which 
have been so highly publicized by that 
report, and which for want of success- 
ful challenge have apparently been 
generally accepted, only 581,000, or 
hardly 6 per cent of our estimated 9,- 
357,000 unemployed last March were 
in the consumption-goods industries. 
Some 4,736,000, or over 50 per cent of 
the total unemployed, were listed di- 
rectly in the durable-goods industries; 
and the remaining 4,040,000, or about 
44 per cent, belonged to the service 
group whose prosperity has long de- 
pended very directly on activity in the 
durable-goods industries. If our logic 
holds, Mr. Williams is on sound ground 


indeed when he says that the urban, 


unemployment problem is fundamen- 
tally a problem of industrial recovery. 

It obviously is not within the scope 
of this article, nor consistent with the 
purpose of the volume, to attempt here 
any discussion of the whole recovery 
problem. Peace and disarmament; 
more stable international relations; a 
freer flow of trade essential to the in- 
dividual and collective well-being of 
peoples; a better balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture; the more even 
and equitable adjustment of costs and 
prices, whether that involves the 
liquidation of monopolies, debts, frozen 
prices, or wage rates; making science 
and technology the servant, not the 
master, of men; the elimination of un- 
social and parasitic trade practices; the 
rationalization of taxation and public 
fiscal policies; the extremely vital ques- 
tion of sound money and credit policy 
and control essential to confident and 
orderly progress; improved and en- 


2 Report to the President of the United States 
on National Recovery and Employment, by the 
Durable Goods Industries Committee, Washing- 
ton, May 14, 1934. 


lightened management, as well as labor 
leadership and relations, whether by 
whole industries, by communities, or 
by individual units—without passing 
from economic to social ground, these 
and a myriad more all have their place 
and bearing. But not in this article. 


RECOVERY VERSUS REFORM 


Nor shall we discuss as an abstract 
or philosophical principle the relative 
emphasis or order that should be ac- 
corded to recovery and reform. In 
summarizing its report, the Durable 
Goods Industries Committee states 
preëminently that “consideration of 
the present economic and social prob- 
Jems must be in the following sequence 
—first, relief; second, recovery, and 
third, reform.” Subsequently, on the 
other hand, the President has said: “‘It 
is childish to speak of recovery first and 
reconstruction afterward. In the very 
nature of the processes of recovery we 
must avoid the destructive influences 
of the past.” 3 

It would seem that both are in some 
measure right. The wealth created by 
recovery will be needed to carry the 
costs of reasonable reform. On the 
other hand, the excesses of overreach- 
ing greed and shoe-string opportunism 
that brought us low have as little place 
in an intelligent society as has the im- 
practical spirit of reform that recently 
let a spokesman for the agricultural ad- 
ministration say that the solution of 
our problem depends on removing four 
million unneeded agricultural workers 
to the cities, at almost the same time 
that a spokesman for the industrial ad- 
ministration was asserting in a public 
bulletin that what we need is to send 
four million unneeded industrial work- 
ers back to the land. 

The alternative implication, that re- 
covery waits on the deportation of 
eight million “surplus” workers to 

3 Message to Congress, June 8, 1934. 
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Mars, does not necessarily mean that 
selective experiments should not be 
pushed to exhaust or demonstrate the 
practical middle-ground. possibilities 
of subsistence homesteading supple- 
mented by part-time industrial em- 
ployment, where, when, and as natural 
forces encourage such decentralization 
to the net benefit of all concerned. 
These demonstrations at least should 
go on. 


REALITY 


All of which does not, however, ob- 
scure the sobering, inescapable fact 
that while we are learning the possibili- 
ties of the trial-and-error method, and 
the distinct limitations of bureaucratic 
planning on the administrative level, 
we are, though perhaps unconsciously, 
vitally concerned spectators or pawns 
in a grim and inexorable race between 
promises and their fulfillment, between 
recovery and the ability of the national 
credit to finance it on the present basis. 

The question is perhaps now in order: 
What relationship does all this have to 
the problem of unemployment and re- 
lief in urban centers? The writer 
would suggest that the relationship, 
while not discernible in too many of our 
current programs, is none the less close 
and important. 

The basic solution of the urban un- 
employment and relief problem, as Mr. 
Williams points out, waits on industrial 
recovery. It is a problem to make 
strong men blench because of its tre- 
mendous dead weight, four years old 
and daily growing more serious in qual- 
ity if not in quantity. Far from being 
solvable quickly in any significant de- 
gree by a mystic transfer to an already 
overloaded agricultural system, it of- 
fers few if any natural aids to its solu- 
tion. It cannot be solved by ignoring 
it. It cannot be evaded. In short, as 
a practical proposition and within the 
limits of time and funds available, this 


problem of urban unemployment and 
relief must be met, must be dealt with, 
and in the main must ultimately be 
solved where it is. 

Since the principle is difficult to dis- 
cern in policies now current or an- 
nounced, since the race is on, since only 
net gains count, and since time and our 
staying power may prove of the very 
essence in the final outcome, it seems 
in order to suggest that our present 
policies of prevention, relief, reform, 
and recovery be scrutinized and if 
necessary altered to make fundamen- 
tally sure of two things, namely, that 
they are so designed and operated as 
(1) to conserve and increase all existing 
values worth carrying over, and (2) to 
contribute consistently and without 
serious leakage or loss to our common 
goal of a happier and more prosperous 
America. For purposes of definition, 
it is taken for granted that the past 
four years have sufficiently revealed the 
growing identity of self and social in- 
terest so that, left to our better selves, 
we would generally agree that that 
better life should, at the minimum, 
comprehend a decent existence and 
economic security for all who are will- 
ing to work, and above that minimum, 
an increasingly high standard of living, 
earned and enjoyed by an increasingly 
large number of people and free from 
abrupt fluctuations. 

There is little new in this objective, 
so generally stated. It is probably 
held and hoped for by most worthy 
Americans, the amount that the in- 
dividual is willing personally to sacri- 
fice to insure its accomplishment vary- 
ing only with his social sensitivity or 
good judgment. By the same token, 
any conscious difference between what 
is here set down and the announced 
aims of the New Deal in this area is not 
in the objectives sought, though there 
are probably some fundamental differ- 
ences as to method. As to the com- 
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parative soundness of the methods, the 
readermust judge; for, while the changes 
here recommended are uninfluenced by 
political considerations, they are cer- 
tainly founded in genuine sympathy 
and some experience with the problem. 


Some VALUES WortH CONSERVING 


The first and paramount prej udice 
or conviction, it need hardly be said, is 
in favor of keeping all that is good and 
workable in the present economic sys- 
tem, both physical and psychological or 
human, since we should need no re- 
minding that, with all its lapses and 
defects, this system has on the average, 
if not absolutely in every case, yielded 
or made available to us, individually 
and collectively, greater values, op- 
portunities, and benefits than have yet 
been attained by any other country or 
people in history, other things being 
equal. This is not idol worship. 
Whether or not we have yet reached 
our frontiers and have passed from an 
economy of scarcity into an economy of 
surplus, it is generally conceded that 
our economic problems from now on 
will lie much more in the field of dis- 
tribution than in that of production; 
that the rule of laissez faire is tending 
to give way; and that further progress 
depends increasingly on our success in 
dealing with collective problems. l 

But even as the driving forces in the 
past three hundred years or more have 
been the motives of personal profit and 
personal power, and even as our own 
outstanding successes in collective 
organization and achievement have 
flowed from the inspiration, the con- 
science, and the ability of the small 
minority of individuals who are both 
eager and equipped for that responsi- 
bility,4 it stands to reason that we 
should conserve if not foster that price- 


4 Cf. address by Chester I. Barnard at Fourth 
Annual Stevens Institute Conference for Engi- 
neers, Johnsonburg, N. J., Aug. 11, 1934, 


less asset, under due safeguards against. 
abuse, until by the slow processes of 
education it can be reénforced and 
broadened and socialized throughout 
our society. 

Along with that belief in our basic 
system, naturally, goes a comparable 
belief in the advantage of conserving all 
that is good and workable in existing 
institutions, customs, habits, and ex- 
periences that will enable both in- 
dividuals and groups to help themselves 
and that also includes everything con- 
noted in an earned standard that serves 
as a further incentive to self-help. 

Of all existing values worth conserv- 
ing and promoting, however, none can 
compare with those human assets 
wrapped up with our cherished con- 
cepts of imdependence, self-reliance, 
and initiative which have made the col- 
lective individualism of the American 
masses the ultimate, responsive, and 
driving force in our democratic prog- 
ress, not to mention the fact that they 
equally determine the ideals, the stand- 
ards, and the substance of our educa- 
tional system and of all our other civic 
and social institutions. Weaken the 
integrity and responsiveness of that liv- 
ing foundation of all that America is, 
and all the efforts of our chosen and 
self-made leaders will be of little avail; 
nourish and strengthen it with genuine 
opportunity and commensurate re- 
ward, and the forces for recovery and 
rehabilitation will be multiplied by the 
millions that are schooled and believe 
in our system, whether they are now 
employed or not. 


PREVENTION AND RELIEF 


Perhaps the most frequent criticism 
leveled at relief and social workers is 
that they are solely preoccupied with 
the results of unemployment and. are 
strangely incurious as to Its causes. 
The programs to deal with the different 
phases of any problem should of course 
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be related. Without a doubt the 
demonstrated brilliance and dispatch 
with which the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator and his staff organized and 
executed their own initial program, as 
well as considerations ‘of political ex- 
pediency, also go far to explain the ad- 
ditional assignments in the fields of 
work, production units, barter, and the 
like, which they have since undertaken. 
For functional reasons as well as suc- 
cessful economie and social results, 
however, there are cogent arguments 
why the programs of relief and recon- 
struction should be consistent and no 
longer confused. 

There is of course little danger of 
confusing unemployment relief with 
prevention measures. In the long run, 
the planning of the one parallels and 
complements the planning of the other; 
but an unemployment relief program as 
such is not designed to prevent or de- 
crease unemployment, but merely to 
alleviate distress resulting from it. 
In scope and method, the purpose of 
unemployment relief, in other words, is 
solely to provide the basic elemental 
necessities of food, fuel, clothing, and 
shelter to persons who, because of un- 
employment, are unable to provide 
themselves with these necessities. A 
true unemployment relief program thus 
is necessarily defensive and unattrac- 
tive, and one close to the bottom of our 
scale, to be reduced as fast as possible 
by every constructive means possible. 
If by the same token it is therefore a 
marginal problem to be handled in a 
marginal way, professionally and eco- 
nomically, common humanity also re- 
quires that it be administered fairly, 
impersonally, without stigma, and with 
all the sympathy and consideration 
that the conditions permit. 


RELIEF versus RECOVERY 


It is more difficult but demonstrably 
far. more important to distinguish be- 


a* 


tween relief policies and recovery poli- 
cies. Any granting of unemployment 
relief may superficially be said to be a 
recovery measure in that relief dis- 
tributes purchasing power and there- 
fore serves as a business stimulant, 
however meager the individual grants 
may be. The extent to which this 
constitutes a net gain depends on the 
source of the funds used, and is best 
answered by long-range planning which 
by decreasing public indebtedness in 
times of prosperity, conserves public 
credit wherewith to finance such emer- 
gencies when they come. The funda- 
mental distinction that can be drawn 
between relief and recovery measures 
may perhaps best be expressed in terms 
of their primary objectives. The ob- 
jective of unemployment relief should 
be to investigate needs carefully and 
see that relief is given only to those in 
actual need, and then in the amounts 
which the need requires. Recovery 
measures, on the other hand, aim to 
create and to provide purchasing power 
over and above the basic necessities of 
life. ; 

The purpose of the foregoing discus- 
sion of values worth conserving and in- 
creasing will be clearer now that we are 
prepared to make the point that relief 
should at all times be held and adminis- 
tered so strictly within vis own field that it 
will not tend to make bad matters worse 
by working contrary to recovery measures, 
and thus constitute a positive deterrent to 
recovery. Why? Partly, of course, 
because we can ill afford to waste time, 
effort, and funds* on conflicting pro- 
grams; but primarily because the test 
of the validity and soundness of any 
program is to be found in its effect on 
the individual, in the extent to which 
it progressively operates to make him a 
better citizen and a more constructive 
member of society. 

It would be interesting, if time and 
space permitted, to test in this light, 
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especially as they apply to cities, a 
number of the programs or proposals 
that have been launched through the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion so vigorously during the past 
eighteen months—such as the barter or 
self-help movement, the production of 
relief goods by persons on relief, sub- 
sistence homesteads, and part-time 
farming, to name afew of them. As it 
is, let the principle be discussed in 
terms of that best-known policy or 
program that has captured our head- 
lines for nearly a year—that of work 
relief, made work, relief works, work for 
relief, especially the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and the Local Works Divi- 
sion, or whatever we have called our 
efforts to make public unemployment 
relief more value-creating by making it 
more or less conditional upon work 
done. 


ELEMENTS AND SHORTCOMINGS OF 
Work RELEF 


The common reasons for giving relief 
in the form of work are simple and 
persuasive. According to the point of 
view, the governing intent is, on the 
one hand, to preserve morale, to main- 
tain habits of industry, and to avoid 
the human deterioration which ac- 
companies long idleness; or, on the 
other hand, to reduce the cost to the 
community by returning substantial 
benefits that only work can create.‘ 

Nor can too much credit be given the 
present Relief Administration for the 

5 As will be noted later, this discussion refers 
not to public works which the regulations pro- 
vide shall be recruited primarily on the basis of 
qualifications, but to relief works, which have 
been recruited primarily on the basis of need. 
An important feature that the public works and 
civil and local (relief) works programs have had 
in common, however, is the uniformly high wage 
rates carried into public works by the terms of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
thence into relief works when the larger part of 


the first fund was allocated thereto from the pub- 
lic works appropriation. 
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sympathetic understanding and the 
organizing genius with which it at- 
tacked its tremendous problem and 
speedily brought nation-wide results, 
especially through the Civil Works 
program, despite handicaps and im- 
pediments that would have balked any 
one with less courage, faith, and ability. 

To begin with, these Federal relief 
work programs were laid on a very un- 
even and uncertain foundation of widely 
varying state experience and financial 
ability and prejudice or disposition to 
cobperate. ‘Then there was the stern 
necessity imposed by the political and 
monetary phases of the Administra- 
tion’s recovery program simultaneously 
to check and reduce mounting relief 
rolls, and to force out purchasing 
power “‘at the bottom.” 

Announced partly as a stop-gap for 
the delayed Public Works expenditure, 
the Civil Works program had to be 
launched nation-wide overnight. Proj- 
ects were to be strictly limited to non- 
competitive and  nonsubstitutional 
public work of permanent economic 
and social value; yet in the circum- 
stances they had to be organized, 
staffed, and started almost without 
planning. Unless localities were pre- 
pared and willing (and many were not) 
to provide materials, equipment, engi- 
neering, and supervision, the projects 
obviously had to be of the most ele- 
mentary character, capable of prose- 
cution in midwinter with high benefits 
both to the community and to under- 
nourished, poorly clad workers of vary- 
ing skills; and finally, they had to be of 
a kind that could be finished in three 
months or stopped without loss or 
waste. 

Unavoidably, the difficulties were 
further enhanced in urban centers, 
where the benefits were most needed. 
Being highly developed, cities were 
hard pressed to find worth-while ele- 
mentary projects within reasonable 
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distance of the centers of massed un- 
employment. The fact that a high 
proportion of their unemployed were 
industrial artisans or white-collared 
workers further complicated the task of 
finding suitable work that would be 
noncompetitive, could be started and 
completed quickly or stopped without 
loss, and could be financed because of 
the relatively high proportion of mate- 
rials and overhead that more perma- 
nent work requires. That so much 
was accomplished despite these for- 
bidding stipulations and handicaps is 
a real tribute to the energy and the 
_ ability of the administrators. 

Whether due to shortsightedness, 
political expediency, or a curious inver- 
sion of the principles involved, how- 
ever, the Civil Works program, and, 
even worse, the local and now the state 
works program, contain at least two 
vital defects. The first seems to flow 
from the mistaken notion that all 
“work is just work,” and of equal 
value. But it is not the form of work, 
but the reality and the inspirational 
quality of its content and administra- 
tion that increases both human and 
physical values. ‘‘Made work is only 
a dole in disguise,” once said former- 
Governor Smith. Yet in our work re- 
lief programs, notwithstanding all at- 
tempts at safeguards, we have gone at 
least two steps farther in a direction 
that will boomerang. Instead of de- 
veloping and choosing the most needed 
and most worth-while projects and 
manning them with those best able to 
carry them to successful completion, we 
have restricted eligibility for the work 
(50 per cent under Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and almost exclusively 
now under the Local Works Division) 
to those on relief lists, and the choice of 
projects to the generally simple, in- 
ferior, spiritless, made work which 
alone can be handled under the heavy 
turnover and with the fewer and gener- 


et 


ally lower skills found in that group. 


. Yet, occupation for occupation, wage 


rates for this work in all too many 
cases have been set far above the actual 
rates prevailing in private industry. 

The resulting tendency has been to 
increase the numbers on relief lists, not 
reduce them. With only one third to 
one half of our unemployed on relief 
lists, we cannot afford to make relief 
attractive. It not only increases the 
immediate bill; it puts relief at the top 
rather than at the bottom. But more 
important, and despite all we can do, 
an independent American loses some- 
thing priceless and too often forever, 
when he accepts public aid, whatever 
its form. 

Coming back then to the two defects, 
our work relief system as at present set 
up tends first dangerously to destroy 
rather than to conserve and increase 
the individual human values which we 
have referred to above as being at the 
base of any recovery. For the present 
method not only tends to penalize 
self-reliance, thrift, and ability, but, 
through a huge Federal subsidy ad- 
dressed to letting persons work off their 
entire budgetary deficiencies at excep- 
tional rates on temporary, frequently 
ill-fitting work of dubious value, puts 
a premium on dependence and ineffi- 
ciency. Thus the program both under- 
mines the standards and incentives 
that we instead should be making 
every effort to strengthen and preserve, 
and does it wastefully at the expense of 
the weakened system we are supposedly 
trying to reénergize. Yet it is only the 
result of trying to convert relief into a 
recovery measure. ; 


A SUGGESTION 


There is something attractive about 
the proposal for a great works corps to 
take up the slack of private unemploy- 
ment. Planned in advance to com- 
munity needs and the skills of avail- 
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able workers, financed indirectly from 
the surpluses of prosperous periods, 
such a program, if properly related to 
regular public and private enterprise as 
to timing, wage rates, and mobility of 
labor, and wisely administered, con- 
ceivably could go far to conserve and 
Increase individual and public values, 
to distribute purchasing power and in- 
crease the permanent real income of the 
people without increasing productive 
capacity, and thus to prime and stabi- 
lize private industry. It is obviously 
an ideal which we should explore and 
toward which we should work. In 
smaller or rural communities, the prob- 
lem is simpler and to some extent al- 
ready workable. 

But the average outsider must rea- 
lize, as well as any one who has worked 
day and night with the mass urban 
problem, that it is physically impos- 
sible to develop, organize, finance, 
and operate enough eligible and suit- 
able public work soon enough to 
absorb all our urban unemployed, 
without dislocating and retarding the 
broad recovery of private enterprise 
which we presumably seek and which 
is needed to sustain and finance all 
reform. 

The difficulties already experienced 
in attempting to launch our mass pro- 
gram abruptly have largely been due to 
a lack of time and funds for developing 
and financing efficiently the planning, 
organization, engineering, supplies, and 
standards for useful work suited to 
both the community and the skill of the 
worker. Our public works programs, 
in other words, must be selective. Then 
why should they not be so designed and 
operated as to enlist and strengthen the 
mass forces that can help toward re- 
covery? 

So stated, the proposition seems al- 
most self-evident. Certainly all the 
evidence gathered in hard local experi- 
ence and in a long first-hand study of 


work relief in Pennsylvania and other 
northeastern industrial centers points 
to no other conclusion. As the writer 
has developed elsewhere, therefore, 
why should we not abandon all this 
conditional mixing of work and relief 
that subtly and subversively 


tends to draw more and more unfortunates, 
and more and more local, state and Federal 
funds into a morass characterized by lower 
efficiency, monotonous or ill-fitting work, 
unfair competition with real work and 
wages, directly or through anticipation of 
existing projects, and by the deleterious 
effect on workers of trudging for extended 
periods the treadmill of work relief? ¢ 


The complementary recommenda- 
tions of course are that direct relief 
should be relegated to its proper de- 
fensive place, and that any surplus 
funds saved or available should be ad- 
dressed to the expansion of only those 
economically sound public projects 
which, by being carefully planned and 
then recruited and conducted pri- 
marily on the basis of efficiency and 
fitness (not need), can be expected to 
make a clean, net contribution to re- 
covery. 

Thus and only thus, it would seem, 
can incentives be strengthened, vital 
resources conserved, and the broad 
base and consistent encouragement be 
provided for real rehabilitation. For 
unless the situation and the views of 
thousands of unemployed both on and 
off relief have been grievously mis- 
judged, the great mass of Americans 
want nothing else so much as a genuine 
opportunity to prove their own abili- 
ties. They do not want something for 
nothing. They are made only cynical 
and desperate by a system that puts 
a premium on need, inefficiency, or 
lesser values. They will “get into the 


ë “The Place of Work in Unemployment Re- 
lief,” a section of the First Annual Report of the 
Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Emer- 
gency Relief Board, Harrisburg, Dec. 1993. 
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trough themselves” only in final self- 
defense. 


GROUNDS ror HOPE 


li the fundamental change in work 
relief policy suggested here is desirable, 
it only remains to observe that the 
longer it is postponed, the harder it will 
be to make the change. Perhaps the 
main fallacy underlying our present 
ambitious programs is that the un- 
employed group is regarded as a, static, 
permanent body, when it is anything 
but that. At least, to make work re- 
lief “go” on the present basis calls for 
making its better workers increasingly 
permanent, which is in direct conflict 
with industrial recovery and the re- 
sumption of private employment. 

The work program recently an- 
nounced for this autumn and winter 
unfortunately continues in this direc- 
tion. Except for a few administrative 
and supervisory positions, workers will 
be recruited only from relief lists, and 
beyond relief will be permitted to work 
off their budgetary deficiency at the 
prevailing full rates for cash. Con- 
scientious efforts undoubtedly will be 
made to make the work worthy of the 
worker and to maintain discipline and 
efficiency. As long as projects are 
limited to those that can be completely 
staffed from the relatively low common 
denominator of ability on changing re- 
lief rolls, however, we are either going 
to get a mass of poor, overpaid projects 
that will pervert the program, or a 
small number of better projects that we 
can run much better as regular work. 
And we have again completed the cir- 
cle of argument. 

But there are grounds for hope. 
However conflicting our current policy 
may be, the Assistant Administrator 
acknowledges that the problem of ur- 
ban unemployment and relief belongs 
to the problem of industrial recovery.’ 

7 See opening paragraph. 


Now, a recent article® tends to show 
that out of the fire of experience the 
Federal Relief Administrator also has 
come to the conviction that a broadly 
restored and self-sustaining private 
employment must be our main goal, 
with carefully codrdinated industrial 
unemployment reserve plans and care- 
fully planned and timed public works 
programs forming the first and second 
intermediate lines of defense and at- 
tack; and with a comprehensive but 
diminishing relief program as a final 
dragnet, at the bottom. 


ELEMENTS OF A CONSISTENT PROGRAM 


Let us not fall into the easy danger of 
simplifying this tremendous problem. 
If, however, we are going to deal ade- 
quately with urban unemployment and 
at the same time capitalize the in- 
dividual and mass forces that can work 
for recovery of private enterprise, it 
would seem that the elements of a con- 
sistent program would include: 

1. A comprehensive long-range pro- 
gram of basic public relief which one 
authority has aptly suggested might be 
handled by a department of economic 
security. Fundamentally, employabil- 
ity and independence, not relief and 
dependence, should be the governing 
principles and objectives. It might 
well be developed, therefore, around 
the promising machinery now afforded 
by the Federal Employment and Re- 
employment Services to get the facts 
and deal with them practically. 

At the bottom would be the dragnet 
services for unavoidably dependent 
special groups, but above that, all 
preference and encouragement should 
be given to those willing and able to 
help themselves. The covering of 
basic needs should be recognized as a 
first charge on society; but such relief, 

8 “Beyond Relief: The Larger Task,” by 


Federal Relief Administrator, Harry L. Hopkins, 
in the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1934. 
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while administered fairly, profession- 
ally, and considerately, should not be 
made attractive. Nor should it in- 
volve the extra costs and difficulties of 
work programs until and except as 
those programs are geared to promote 
real recovery. Consistent with the 
maintenance of individual efficiency 
and preparedness, however, the pro- 
gram should make due provision 
for creative rehabilitation, vocational 
training and readjustment, and also for 
industrial unemployment reserves to 
care in an orderly way for industry’s 
fair share of the problem. 

Industry will serve itself well if 
it takes a commanding leadership in 
the working out of this program, for 
if the problem is not solved con- 
structively, it must be carried as a 
dead weight. 

2, Based again on the hard facts of 
the situation, and to any extent that 
available funds and sound projects per- 
mit, intermediate work opportunities 
should be provided on public works, 
chosen only for their quality, planned 
physically and fiscally far in advance, 
recruited on the basis of fitness for the 
job, and paid at rates that constitute a 
substantial premium over relief but are 
not so high as to make such work pre- 
ferred or unsettling to private employ- 
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ment. Thus the work program would 
provide due reward for superior types, 
would serve as a vestibule for real 
work, and, to the extent that it was pre- 
planned and properly timed, would 
serve as a helpful balance wheel and 
primer for private industry. 

3. Finally and preéminently comes 
the healthy and widespread recovery 
of self-sustaining private enterprise. 
Reasonable changes it doubtless must 
undergo; but we all must have learned 
by now that there is no material or 
spiritual substitute for it under our 
system. Nor without it is there any 
sustained means of financing depar- 
tures from it. 

If, then, real industrial recovery is 
our objective, let us in the name of our 
unemployed not permit well-inten- 
tioned but ill-conceived emergency 
measures like our present programs of 
work relief, barter, and production 
units, longer to conflict with and 
hamper it. In other words, if the prob- 
Jem of urban unemployment and relief 
is primarily a problem of industrial re- 
covery to be solved substantially 
where it is, can we do better than to 
conserve all values possible and to at- 
tack it in all its phases with long-term 
programs consistent with enlightened 
industrial standards? 


Roger F. Evans is director of the Industrial Bureau 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. As execu- 
tive secretary of Philadelphia’s Permanent Committee 
on Unemployment commencing in 1930, he has vari- 
ously directed its large made-work program of 1980- 
1931; collaborated in the reports of the Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania Chambers of Commerce on Unemoploy- 
ment Reserves; served as secretary of the State Employ- 
ment Commission that developed and conducted the 
Philadelphia Demonstration Unemployment Office; 
and made a special survey and report to the State Relief 
Board in 1983 on The Place of Work in Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 


Rural Families on Relief 


By JOSEPHINE C. Brown 


HERE are under the care of the 
emergency relief organizations of 
the several states approximately 1,'700,- 
000 rural families, comprising between 
6,500,000 and 7,000,000 individuals. 
While this total includes the resi- 
dents of small industrial communities, 
the greater proportion consists of 
farmers, share croppers, tenants and 
farm laborers, and persons employed 
in occupations that directly serve 
the farm population. There are in 
addition an undetermined number of 
rural relief families and single persons 
in which there is some type of social 
maladjustment or long-time depend- 
ency, including families in which the 
fathers are dead or incapacitated and 
assistance to the mothers is being given 
under the provisions of a state law. 
Relief to these groups of families con- 
stitutes the present burden upon pub- 
lic and private community resources. 
Local rural “‘poor relief”? has been 
pitifully inadequate and poorly adminis- 
tered in the large majority of counties. 
The relief administration has brought a 
somewhat higher standard of relief and 
a better administration, in that the 
services of social case workers have 
been made available to rural communi- 
ties far more extensively than ever be- 
fore. The social worker 1s equipped 
with a knowledge of people and an 
ability to understand individual needs 
and capabilities, and has the skill to 
stimulate self-help development and to 
interpret the social and economic con- 
ditions in the community and the re- 
sources which are available and which 
must be used if independence is to be 
attained. 
The coming of well-prepared social 
workers to our rural communities is the 


best possible assurance that the present 
relief program is not “emergency” 
only, but contains essential values of a 
permanent nature. 


DIFFICULTIES OF FARMERS 


The situation of rural families on 
relief cannot be considered apart from 
the plight of agriculture as an industry. 
The unequal position of agricultural 
producers in a national economy that 
forced the farmer to sell his goods in an 
open market while buying in a protected 
market resulted in an agricultural 
depression that long antedated the de- 
cline of employment in urban indus- 
tries. A large percentage of the rural 
population has lived for generations at 
minimum subsistence levels, and has 
been able to live at all only because 
¿agricultural workers are not, as in the 
case of other classes of employees, 
completely dependent on a money 
economy. The farm worker has been 
able to a great extent to effect a direct 
conversion of labor into subsistence 
necessities. He has lived on a primi- 
tive level, but he has lived. 

The Farm Loan policies of the Fed- 
eral Government provided agricultural 
credit facilities that gave the farmer 
the opportunity to borrow money but 
did not provide him with the oppor- 
tunity to repay it. The fact that the 
farmer was able to borrow on his farm 
resulted in many cases in his losing it 
altogether. The number of farms that 
have been foreclosed and the number 
that would be lost if the mortgages in 
default were closed out reach ominous 
figures. 

In addition to the difficulties that 
arose when the farmer added the item 
of interest to his necessary cash require- 
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ments, mounting tax burdens reflected 
from higher costs of state and local 
government increased the gulf between 
his cash income and outgo, and ren- 
dered still more precarious the farmer’s 
tenure on the means of livelihood. 
Reduced to extracting his living direct 
from the land, he must at least have 
land to extract it from, and he found 
himself under the necessity of having 
more and more cash to make his hold 
on the land secure. 

The discouragement that attended 
the unequal contest, coupled with dis- 
content at the physical exactions of 
farm life, the inconveniences, the isola- 
tion, and the lack of educational op- 
portunities, has found an answer in 
the past in a trek to the cities which 
reached proportions that bid fair to 
urbanize the national population. 
With the recent inability of the cities 
to furnish employment, this trend 
has been checked and temporarily at 
least reversed, with serious social con- 
sequences due to the inability of agri- 
culture to digest the sudden influx of 
migrants. The farmer is now forced 
to cling more tenaciously to some spot 
of land he is permitted to cultivate, to 
accept any terms of employment that 
will provide shelter and something to 
eat, or to crowd into the small towns 
and villages in the hope of picking up 
odd jobs, reducing living costs mean- 
while by overcrowding such living 
quarters as are available. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Rerrer FAMILIES 


A. breakdown of the total of rural 
families under care of relief agencies 
reveals these major classifications: 

1. Farmers that are still occupying the 
land to which they hold title. As indi- 
cated, many of these farms are under 
mortgage and many are burdened with 
tax liens. The farmer’s net equity in 
his property on a basis of present real- 
ization value, or on a basis of net cash 
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income above minimum subsistence 
requirements, is often nonexistent. 
Buildings are in many cases out of re- 
pair, there is a deficiency of work ani- 
mals and farm implements, the soil has 
become depleted of fertility, and much 
arable land has been abandoned þe- 
cause of the difficulties of cultivation 
and the absence of markets for prod- 
ucts customarily raised. The unit 
holdings of this group are in relatively 
small acreages and are devoted for the 
most part to the raising of truck, fruit, 
poultry, and such staples as wheat, 
tobacco, cotton, and feed crops. 

2. Farm tenants that are occupying 
land owned by others. In many cases 
these are lccated on larger holdings on 
which production, usually of staple 
crops, has been reduced to such low 
levels that the income of the owner has 
been inadequate to maintain a normal 
labor force. The tenant remains on 
the land, sometimes giving a certain 
amount of -abor for his quarters, some- 
times at the sufferance of the land- 
owner. Many are in debt to land- 
owners for advances not yet liquidated 
by labor or cash payment. In the 
Southern States many tenants have 
depended for their food supply on cash 
purchases and surplus commodities 
from the farms on which they were 
employed, rather than on the cultiva- 
tion of gardens of their own. 

3. Families of rural background that 
have abanaoned the farms, whether as 
farm owners or laborers, and drifted into 
nearby towns and villages in the hope of 
bettering their lot. Sources of livelihood 
for this group are precarious and in- 
adequate to their support. Living 
quarters are substandard and con- 
gested, too often constituting village 
slums. 

4, Families in stranded communities 
in which the baste industries have closed 
down. These are the families that 
have normally depended on employ- 
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ment in mines and quarries, timbering 
and turpentine operations, or small in- 
dustrial plants that have been aban- 
doned. Such of the former employees 
as have been unable to migrate have 
been left without means of support and 
are wholly dependent on outside aid for 
existence. 

The families in all these groups have 
been under a long period of economic 
and social strain. The consequences 
have been intensified by the dearth of 
resources in some degree available to 
city populations. Rural school facili- 
ties, while until recent years steadily 
improving, have been notably inferior 
to those the city offered, and lately this 
situation has become much worse. 
Seasonal demands for the labor of chil- 
dren able to help on the farm have in- 
terfered with regular school attendance 
even where transportation difficilties 
have been met. Health services have 
been inadequate. There has been a 
high increase of nutritional defects and 
diseases. . Hookworm and malaria 
have made heavy drafts on vitality in 
some sections. Infant mortality and 
deaths from childbirth have been ex- 
cessively high, reflecting the lack of 
proper medical care. Neighborly in- 
terest and help in times of emergency, 
while undoubtedly a real and whole- 
some factor in rural community life, 
have been inadequate substitutes for 
skilled professional assistance. 

It is outside the purpose of this 
article to discuss the relative values of 
urban and rural life. ‘The above is in- 
tended only to offer a rough analvsis of 
the factors that have entered into the 
creation of a heavy relief load in rural 
communities, and some of the charac- 
teristics of that load that constitute a 
present challenge to the relief agencies. 


FEDERAL RURAL PROGRAMS 


The Federal Government is ap- 
proaching the problem from two 
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angles. One relates to the basic eco- 
nomic difficulties involved in the pres- 
ent unequal position of agriculture in 
the national economy. The philoso- 
phy and methodology of the Federal 
program as expressed in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act and the multipli- 
cation of technical services rendered 
to agriculture are beyond the scope of 
this article. The remedies under ex- 
primentation are long-range remedies 
that, if successful, will profoundly alter 
the outlines of the present picture. 
Our concern here is with the procedures 
begun or planned to improve the 
situation of the families now in need of 
relief. 

At the outset of direct Federal par- 
ticipation in the administration of 
relief, the subsistence farm projects 
that had been developed under the 
state and local programs were contin- 
ued and extended. Where cultivable 
land was available for a home garden, 
the rural relief client was encouraged 
and helped to grow as much of his own 
food as possible, seed and fertilizer 
being furnished when necessary. The 
services of farm and home demonstra- 
tion agents were enlisted by the social- 
worker staff in advising on what and 
when to plant and in supervising the 
gardens. As a result a great amount 
and variety of fresh vegetables have 
been raised and a large surplus canned 
for future use. Not less important 
are the intangible values achieved in 
the way of occupational therapy and 
the maintenance of morale. 

Work projects have been widely 
organized in rural as well as in urban 
areas. Before the Federal Adminis- 
tration limited the hours of work and 
fixed minimum rates of pay for un- 
skilled labor, rural relief clients were in 
some instances exploited because of 
their relief status; but the type of 
project has for the most part been of 
distinct value in improving environ- 
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mental conditions. The building of 
“feeder” roads connecting with main 
highways has facilitated transportation 
and communication. Thousands of 
miles of drains and ditches have re- 
claimed water-soaked land for agricul- 
tural uses and have had some effect in 
the control of mosquitoes. A higher 
utility record would have been reached 
but for lack of expert supervision and 
the haste with which this work was 
carried out in the earlier phases, but 
the improvement in technical compe- 
tency in this respect has been pro- 
gressively noticeable. In some areas 
headway has been made in the substitu- 
tion of septic tanks for cruder sanitary 
conveniences, and much work has been 
done in the screening of outdoor privies 
where these could not be eliminated. 

Under the work programs of both 
the Relief Administration and the Civil 
Works Administration, rural schools 
have been repaired and in many in- 
stances remodeled or built outright. 
When the straitened finances of local 
governmental units reached a point 
where the rural schools would have 
had to close, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration assumed the 
expense of the teachers’ salaries on a 
relief basis. 

Provision was also made for im- 
proved health service to rural families 
on the relief rolls. In each state a 
program of private medical care was 
arranged on a fee scale that was sub- 
stantially below that customarily 
charged for like service. Clinical fa- 
cilities were extended where practica- 
ble, including emergency dental] care. 
The public health units were strength- 
ened, in some states on a state-wide 
basis. The record is a somewhat 
spotty one in this as in other respects, 
but it is probably true that as a result 
of the relief activities of the past two 
years, many rural communities have 
experienced a more far-reaching and 


fundamental health service than ever 
before in their history. Active cam- 
paigns have been undertaken in the 
eradication of hookworm and malaria, 
the correction of malnutrition, and the 
detection and care of tubercular sus- 
pects, among many other specific serv- 
ices. An immense amount of infor- 
mation has been secured as to the actual 
health needs of hitherto neglected areas. 


Rurat RESABILITATION 


In April 1934 the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration undertook a 
program of rural rehabilitation which 
supplies important resources and spe- 
cialized services to rural families. 
This program is in its initial stages and 
is frankly experimental. 

In cases where reasonable security 
of tenure can be effected and the family 
is adjudged sufficiently adapted to 
farm life to justify the experiment, the 
Relief Administration advances a rea- 
sonable amount of capital equipment 
to permit a fair start. The dwelling 
house and the necessary outbuildings 
are put in sound condition, and work 
animals, a cow, some chickens, farm 
tools, seed, and fertilizer are provided. 
Expert service is available to assist the 
family in home and farm management, 
and the skill of the social worker is 
used throughout to interpret the spe- 
cialist’s services and to help the family 
make the necessary adjustments. ‘The 
expectation is that the capital cost in 
each case shall be paid back in cash or 
in labor. A special appropriation is 
made to each state for the financing 
of this program, over and above its 
general relief allotment. 

This program is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to warrant any general conclu- 
sions on the basis of results attained 
thus far. No one is disposed to min- 
imize the hazards and the difficulties of 
repopulating abandoned farms and 
launching a great number of families 
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anew in a vocation still in the throes of 
major adjustment. As a specific treat- 
ment indicated in specific cases, how- 
ever, the results have been gratifying. 
The condition of many individual fam- 
ilies has been materially improved, 
with a consequently heightened morale. 
The program is still in the spending 
stage. The enthusiasm of those who 
have been lifted from the depths of 
dependency to the opportunity again 
to do something for themselves is 
heartening. 

Another type of experiment in rural 
rehabilitation is that of planned farm 
communities. Such projects contem- 
plate the congregation of a limited 
number of carefully selected families 
into neighborhood industries, organ- 
ized to some extent on a codperative 
basis. Individual garden plots will 
furnish in large part the family food 
requirements, while codperatively 
owned timber or other crops adapted 
to large-scale operations will be the 
main source of cash income. Neigh- 
borhood crafts will be developed to 
supply such household goods as are 
adapted to small-scale industry. ‘The 
social needs of the community will be 


~ taken into account through recreation 


programs and community centers. A 
limited number of mechanics and 
artisans will be included in the com- 
munity population. Buildings will be 
constructed as far as possible from 
native material, and furniture and 
furnishings will be handmade. 

This colonization program is at 
present hardly more than in the paper 
stage. It is significant in that it faces 
and attempts to rectify some of the 


disadvantages of rural life apart from 
the question of livelihood. It has in 
mind a comprehensive service up to the 
full range of community needs. The 
most important factor in its success is 
undoubtedly the selection of the fam- 
ilies who are to live in these communi- 
ties. This selection is to be made by 
social workers, and every care will be 
taken to consider the suitability and 
interests of individuals, the nature of 
family relationships, and the capacity 
of families and individuals.to adjust to 
each other in a planned community. 


RESEARCH 


The Research Section of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration has 
now available preliminary analyses of 
data from surveys of rural families re- 
ceiving relief in October 1933, and of 
nonrelief families in the same counties. 
This Section has now under way an- 
other project, the findings of which 
should furnish valuable data for the 
further development of the rural relief 
program. Six rural problem areas of 
ten counties each have been selected 
for special study of economic and so- 
ciological factors, including marginal 
and submarginal families and: their 
probable capacity to achieve self- 
maintenance. The study also covers 
the personnel, the policies, and the 
procedures of the relief administration 
in each county. The territory to be 
covered embraces roughly a third of 
the total area of the Nation. The 
comparison and correlation of the data 
obtained from this study, with material 
already in existence, should supply an 
invaluable background for future plans. 


Josephine C. Brown is administrative assistant on 
the staff of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
She ts the author of “ The Rural Community and Social 
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The Creation of Employment by the Federal Government 


By Henry T. Hunt 


HE Recovery Act of June 16, 

1933 declared a national emer- 
gency productive of widespread un- 
employment, of disorganization of 
industry affecting the public welfare 
and undermining the standards of liv- 
ing of the American people. Title I of 
that act provided for the establishment 
of codes of fair competition which it 
was believed would arrest the decline 
in prices occasioned by cutthroat 
methods and the degradation of labor. 
Title IT required the formulation by 
the President, through an adminis- 
trator of public works, of a compre- 
hensive program of public works, and 
authorized the appropriation of $3,- 
300,000,000 to finance the accomplish- 
ment of the program. The Fourth 
Deficiency Act, fiscal year 1933, ap- 
propriated $3,300,000,000 to finance 
the objects of this act and those of the 
Civilian Conservation Act of March 
31, 1933. 

On July 8, 1933 the President ap- 
pointed the admimmistrator and the 
process was begun of formulating, 
financing, and policing the accomplish- 
ment of the program and the provi- 
sion of employment and purchasing 
power through expenditures made in 
connection with construction. The 
data of the program were applica- 
tions for financing projects of the 
Federal Government, states and their 
subdivisions, and railroads and other 
public utility corporations. These 
applications set out the financial, engi- 
neering, and, in the case of non-Federal 
applications, legal information for a 
- decision. The agencies of the Federal 
Government had their plans and 
specifications developed to a point 
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where construction contracts could be 
let promptly. Few non-Federal ap- 
plications, however, were in shape for 
immediate action. Necessary legisla- 
tion had not been passed and engi- 
neering details had not been worked 
out. 


Fonctions or Pusuic WORKS 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Public Works Administration, 
as appears by Sections 201 to 203 of 
the act, is a planning agency in the field 
of Federal and other public construc- 
tion. It is based on principles of 
national, regional, and local planning. 
Its purpose (in addition to the pro- 
vision of employment) is to improve 
the national home of the American 
people by repairing the ravages of a 
laissez faire economy which has pol- 
luted our harbors, lakes, and rivers, 
destroyed our forests, neglected the 
erosion of our land, and seized and 
remorselessly exploited our natural 
resources. Making work for its own 
sake is not a function of Public Works. 
It approves and finances only such 
projects as it deems socially desirable, 
engineeringly sound, and having a due 
relation to local and regional planning 
in so far as it exists. 

The Public Works Administration 
is also a lending agency in so far as it 
finances non-Federal projects, and the 
act requires that reasonable security 
for its loans be provided by the bor- 
rower. The construction industry, 
which spent eleven billions in 1929, 
was prostrate, as the sources of munic- 
ipal and other borrowing had dried 
up. Public Works Administration’s 
method is to purchase at par bonds of 
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public bodies bearing 4 per cent in- 
terest to finance local construction. 
In order to encourage borrowing and 
the consequent provision of employ- 
ment, it makes grants in an amount 
equal to 30 per cent of the estimated 
cost of labor and materials employed 
on the project. 

The act requires that labor em- 
ployed in connection with projects 
financed by Public Works be limited 
to the thirty-hour week and receive 
just and reasonable wages. All Public 
Works loan and grant contracts pro- 
vide for minimum wages for both un- 
skilled and skilled labor. The mini- 
mum unskilled rates in the North are 
50 cents per hour, in the middle section 
45 cents, and in the South 40 cents. 
The minimum skilled rates in the 
North are $1.20, m the middle $1.10, 
and in the South $1.00. Minimum 
semiskilled rates are also fixed. Rules 
having force of law and providing 
penalties require that payment be 
made in cash at least once a week, 
without deduction for any claimed 
obligation. Wage rates must be 
posted on the site of the job. These 
rules are policed by inspectors and are 
strictly enforced. 

The rules also state that where col- 
lective agreements were in effect on 
April 30, 1933 and prescribe higher 
` rates than the minimum, such higher 
rates are to be applied with regard to 
union labor. In order to safeguard 
the employment offered to those need- 
ing it, contractors are required to 
accept qualified personnel certified to 
them by the United States Reémploy- 
ment Service, except in the case of 
union labor. The Public Works Ad- 
ministration has endeavored to pre- 
ventstrikes and has sofar substantially 
succeeded by entering into an arrange- 
ment with the unions whereby they 
agree to refrain from striking within 
a period of one year after the date of 


the construction contract if the rates 
prescribed are paid. 


FINANCIAL Basis AND SCOPE 


In order to make clear the financial 
basis of Public Works activities, it is 
necessary to point out that $625,000,- 
000 of the fund of $3,300,000,000 was 
allocated by the Recovery Act to other 
agencies! On June 16 the President 
allotted $238,000,000 to the Navy. 
From time to time he has made other 
allotments (to the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps about $324,000,000 to July 
1, 1934) to various other agencies and 
departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment for administrative expenses, for 
land purchases, and for financing such 
institutions as the Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration, the Export-Import Bank, 
and the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority, Inc., aggregating approxi- 
mately $372,500,000. On November 
9, 1933 he established the Civil Works 
Administration and directed the al- 
lotment of $400,000,000 to finance its 
program of “civil works.” Under 
this allotment some four million men 
and women were put to work at Public 
Works Administration wage rates and 
hours during the winter and early 
spring months of 1933-1934. 

These deductions left approximately 
$1,665,000,000 to Public Works to 
finance Federal and non-Federal pro- 
jects investigated and approved by it. 
Of this amount as of July 11, 1934, 
about $'760,000,000 has been allotted 
to Federal departments and agencies 
to finance construction projects (in 
addition to the allotment made to the 
Navy), and about $960,000,000 to 
non-Federal projects. Administrative 

1 Federal grants to state highway departments 
to be matched by the states, $400.000,000; for 
national forest highways, roads, and trails, $50,- 
000,000; Division of Subsistence Homesteads, 
$25.000.000; Tennessee Valley Authority, $50,- 


000,000; Farm Credit Administration, $100,000,- 
000. 
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expenses (required to service the ex- 
penditure of the allotments), reserves 
to provide for underestimates, and 
$114,250,000 allocated to the Emer- 
gency Housing Corporation to finance 
low-cost housing and slum clearance, 
together with a balance as of July 11, 
1934 of $6,000,000 account for the 
remainder. 

The program financed by the Public 
Works Administration includes con- 
struction of every sort of public struc- 
tures and facilities—ships, drydocks, 
forestation, surveys of various kinds 
(biological, geological, coast and geo- 
detic, public health), activities for the 
prevention of diseases such as malaria 
and hookworm, and control of insects 
affecting trees and plants. Its range 
extends from Alaska to the Virgin Is- 
lands and from Hawaii to Eastport, 
Maine. It comprehends classes from 
the $40,000,000 tunnel in New York at 
Thirty-eighth Street to the Japanese 
beetle. It includes railroad equipment 
and maintenance, hospitals, univer- 
sities, canals, waterworks, bridges, flood 
control and navigation, great hydro- 
electric projects ofthe Federal Govern- 
ment, and the entire category of state 
and municipal projects involved in 
construction, from jails to municipal 
electric systems. 


Process or FURNISHING 
EMPLOYMENT 


The process of translating the ap- 
propriation into employment involves 
the following steps: 

1. Allotment. The allotment is the 
function of the Special Board of Public 
Works, of which the Administrator is 
Chairman. That Board is composed 
of cabinet officers or their representa- 
tives. It acts upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Public Works staff which 
has examined and reported on the proj- 
ects with regard to their economic and 
engineering soundness. Selection by 


the Board is on the basis of compara- 
tive social desirability and with regard 
to the degree of unemployment and 
the density of population in the lo- 
cality which is the seat of the 
project, and to the amount of Fed- 
eral appropriations already applied 
in the locality. Federal projects 
are supported by the applications of 
the departments concerned; non-Fed- 
eral projects by the reports of the 
Engineering, Financial, and Legal Di- 
visions of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. 

2. Loan and grant contract (in the 
case of non-Federal allotments). This 
contract expresses the terms of the 
loan and is prepared in consultation 
with the borrower. It provides for 
the purchase by the United States of 
the borrower’s bonds from time to 
time in blocks as the money is needed 
and is requisitioned. 

3. The construction contract be- 
tween the borrower and the contractor 
whose bid is lowest and best. This 
contract must be approved by Public 
Works Engineer. It requires that the 
Public Works wage rates, hours, and 
other conditions be applied in connec- 
tion with the work. 

4. The performance of the construc- 
tion contract. This performance is 
inspected and otherwise policed by 
Public Works forces. It is in connec- 
tion with the construction contract 
that employment is provided. 


Amount or EMPLOYMENT PROVIDED 


Translating Public Works Adminis- 
tration allotments into employment, 
it appears as of July 15, 1934 that to 
that date the program had provided 
roughly one and one-half million hours 
of work on direct construction site em- 
ployment. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately the same number of hours 
of direct employment are assured 
under allotments, plans, specifications, 
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and contracts already entered into. 
It is believed that for each hour of 
direct employment two hours of 
“behind-the-lines” work is provided 
in connection with the production, 
fabrication, and transportation of sup- 
plies and materials. 

It is difficult to estimate with pre- 
cision the indirect employment pro- 
vided, but such financing produces 
waves of employment which spread far. 
For example, Public Works made an 
allotment to finance the electrification 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
Washington and Wilmington. Orders 
for materials were placed by the Rail- 
road in over three thousand plants 
scattered through -thirty-five of the 
forty-eight states of the Union. The 
necessity for steel in bridge construc- 
tion financed by Public Works results 
in the stimulation of the economic 
process from the mines to the finished 
structural steel. Railroad transporta- 
tion and all the elements in the process 
incident to the completed construction 
are set in motion and financed. The 
hydroelectric projects at Bonneville, 
Oregon, and at Grand Coulee on the 
Columbia River will stimulate, for 
example, the factories at Schenectady, 
New York, providing turbines and 
other generating apparatus. The re- 
generative effect of the expenditures 
made stimulates purchasing power all 
along the line and increases further 
employment. 

The Public Works Administration 
makes grants in aid of construction 
without loans when the local authority 
can raise the remainder of the neces- 
sary amount by borrowing from other 
sources. Under such grants, Public 
Works wage rates must be paid and its 
hours and rules applied. As these 
grants ($70,000,000 to July 1) are 
about one-fourth the total cost of the 
improvement, they connote the ex- 
penditure of $280,000,000, of which 
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some 85 per cent will be expended for 
labor and materials. 

Effort has been made so to arrange 
matters as to provide sustained ex- 
penditures and consequent employ- 
ment and industrial stimulation, 
spread sò far as feasible throughout 
the country. Migrations of labor have . 
been prevented by preferring local res- 
idents for employment and by spread- 
ing the work. T 

Direct employment on construction 
sites on July 9 was rapidly mounting 
toward the summer peak. For the 
week ending June 23 the figure was 
544,000 men employed directly on con- 
struction sites of both Federal and 
non-Federal projects. It had climbed 
to that point from 244,000 on March 
10, an increase of 300,000 in fifteen 
weeks. The week of March 10 was 
the low point for the winter. In this 
figure are included the men employed 
on non-Federal and Federal projects 
and the work being done by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps are not included, 
nor are administrative personnel em- 
ployed by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration and the Public Works 
Administration, although paid from 
the Public Works appropriation. 

The relation between the timing of 
expenditures and employment should 
be shown. Employment begins shortly 
after the construction contract is ex- 
ecuted and a month or more before the 
Treasury pays out funds to finance it. 
The contractor places orders for ma- 
terial and builds up and begins to pay 
his forces, and the regenerative effect 
begins with the date of that contract. 
Payments for such labor and materials 
are called real expenditures. Their 
trend is shown by the following chart. 


SECOND APPROPRIATION 


The Emergency Appropriation Act 
of 1934 made available to the President 
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for Public Works Administration 
$500,000,000. He has allotted $400,- 
000,000 and also empowered the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
purchase municipal bonds held by 
Public Works, the proceeds to be 
available to that agency to finance 
further loans to public bodies. It is 
believed that Public Works will obtain 
at least $500,000,000 from this source. 
Probably half the $400,000,000 will be 
applied for further financing of con- 
tinuing Federal projects like Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville (Columbia 
River hydroelectric) and others. It 
would seem that Public Works will 
have for non-Federal projects about 
as much from the new appropriation 
as from the old. Whether or not it 
will expend what is available depends 
upon the recovery of municipal credit, 
which has already greatly improved. 
To the extent that cities can borrow 
at 4 per cent or less, the lending func- 
tion of Public Works is pro tanto re- 
duced. 


ADVANCE PLANNING NECESSARY 


Experience shows that advance 
planning is necessary if public expendi- 
ture for public works is effectively to 
cushion reduction of employment and 
wages caused by economic depressions. 
The Public Works Administration was 
able to allot $200,000,000 in two weeks 
to municipal projects in July 1934, 
whereas it had taken at least four 
months to allot that amount in 1933. 
Time was necessary for organization, 
information, and examination, and 
often for legislation, elections, and in 
many instances suits to determine 
municipal powers. Advance planning 
is also necessary if haphazard, unre- 
lated, and mutually interfering con- 
struction is to be avoided. Having 
this consideration in mind, Public 
Works through its national planning 
board (now merged with the National 
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Resources Board) has succeeded in 
establishing regional and local plan- 
ning agencies throughout the country. 
Hereafter it is believed that construc- 
tion and improvements will be pur- 
suant to their plans and in the aggre- 
gate to the comprehensive program 
contemplated by Title IT of the Re- 
covery Act. 


Civit Worxs ADMINISTRATION 


As it appeared early in November 
1933 that the employment to be af- 
forded by Public Works would not 
absorb during the winter of 1933-1934 
more than a small fraction of the un- 
employed, the Civil Works program 
was planned and put in effect. Four 
hundred million dollars was allotted 
from the Public Works fund, $89,000,- 
000 transferred from the Relief Ap- 
propriation of 1933, and later $350,- 
000,000 from the appropriation of 
February 15, 1934. Public Works 
wage rates and the thirty-hour week 
were applied. One half of the persons 
employed were taken from the relief 
rolls and the other half from the un- 
employment rolls of the National 
Reémployment Bureaus. The Civil 
Works Administration finished on 
May 1, 1934. It had employed four 
million men at an average wage of 
$13.50 a week. 

There were three parts to the pro- 
gram. The first was a program in 
industrial states, where the problem 
was one of industrial unemployment. 
There, only persons who showed ac- 
tual need for relief were eligible for 
assistance. Assistance was given to 
them through grocery orders, payment 
of rent and gas bills, and the like. 

The second part of the program was 
accomplished by means of work 
through work divisions set up in every 
city of the United States and under 
control of the cities. The total ex- 
pended under the Civil Works pro- 
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gram was about $825,000,000. The 
Civil Works program was for those 
classes of projects which could be ac- 
complished without elaborate engi- 
neering studies or the use of machinery 
and large tools, and for the most part 
by common labor. The local authori- 
ties were required to contribute the 
cost of materials. 

After the termination of the Civil 
Works program on May 1 a different 
plan was adopted. The employees 
became those of states and cities in- 
stead of Federal employees. ‘The rate 
of wages was the prevailing rate in- 
stead of the Public Works rate, and 
the hours per week were twenty-four 
instead of thirty. The program con- 
templated the continuance of such 
employment until March 1, 1935. It 
was estimated on May 19 that about 
780,000 persons were being employed 
in this way and that such employment 
would continue until March 1, 1935. 
The Federal funds were supplemented 
by a contribution of approximately 
$30,000,000 per month by the states 
and local subdivisions, in part to cover 
the cost of the necessary materials. 


THe RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


In addition to the Federal funds 
described, Public Works has contrib- 
uted $2,500,000 for the purchase of 
materials on work projects of the 
Relief Administration. That admin- 
istration has also in process of accom- 
plishment a program of rural rehabili- 
tation under which land, tools, and 
cash are provided to families experi- 
enced in agriculture to aidthem toward 
self-support. Mules and horses are 
provided, land is obtained from coun- 
ties which have tax-delinquent land 
available, houses are built, and so 
forth. This work is conducted locally 
under the direction of the Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

Another phase of the relief program 
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is intended to make provision for 
stranded workmen such as coal miners 
where the mines are shut down, men 
ordinarily employed in connection 
with the oil industry where there is no 
longer oil, and families living in dry 
farming sections. It is proposed to 
place these workmen and families on 
fertile land with work opportunities 
to earn some cash income. ‘There are 
also a great many cities and towns 
dependent on one industry which has 
shut down or moved elsewhere. 
Twenty-five million dollars has been 
allotted to finance this program in 
addition to the $25,000,000 appropri- 
ated by the Recovery Act to finance 
the subsistence homesteads program. 

The Emergency Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1935, appropriated $525,- 
000,000 for stricken agricultural areas. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration has been placed in charge of 
the distribution of this fund. It will 
be expended in part for seeds, loans, 
and other forms of aiding agricultur- 
ists, but a substantial part will be ex- 
pended in a program for forestation of 
prairie areas where the wind is blowing 
away the soil. 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION Corps 


The Civilian Conservation Corps for 
the fiscal year 1933-1934 (July 1 to 
July 1) expended $416,000,000 and 
employed 485,500 individuals at about 
fifteen hundred camps through the 
United States. The work includes 
forestry, park work, soil erosion, wild 
life refuges, and forest trails and dirt 
roads giving access to the forests. 
Opportunities of enrollment are al- 
lotted to the states on the basis of 
population. Each enrollee must be 
between 18 and 25 years of age, un- 
married, with a family on welfare relief, 
except as to veterans, for whom there 
is no age or marriage restriction. Each 
man receives $30 a month, of which 
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he is required to allot at least $23 to 
dependents at home. In addition to 
the amounts appropriated, three issues 
were made to the Corps from Army 
supplies valued at $17,300,000. The 
estimated value of the new construc- 
tion alone is $150,000,000, and of main- 
tenance about $1,000,000 more. There 
should be added to this the value of 
work done under the supervision of 
the Interior Department, estimated at 
$22,250,000. This is for the period 
April 5, 1933 to March 31, 1934. 

By the Emergency Appropriation 
Act, Congress made available to the 
President for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps $285,000,000 to finance its 
program from July 1, 1934 to March 
31,1935. This will provide for ap- 
proximately 340,000 men, including 
about 25,000 persons occupied in con- 
nection with administration. 

The following statement shows the 
number of men employed under the 
appropriation of $3,300,000,000 for the 
week ending July 7, 1934, including 
administrative personnel: 
Construction Projects 

Federal projects ............00008 

Non-Federal projects: 

Railroads ............ 


Housing i kc2oc. suc 
Other non-Federal ... 





Relief highways .............0005 18,000 
Tennessee Valley Authority ....... 9,150 
Civilian Conservation Corps: 

Workers ..........0.. 284,000 

Workers outside conti- 


nental limits ....... 2,237 
Indians .............. 10,114 
Military personnel .... 5,152 


Construction help ..... 5,791 307,294 





Total construction 
Administrative 
Public Works Administra- 
Ta t cious ts0eee eee 3,706 
National Recovery Admin- 
istration ...........5: 
Petroleum Industry ..... 841 
Alcoholic Control Admin- 
istration ............. 96 


933,923 


ose amv eawe 
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General Accounting Office 

Acquisition of Forest 
Lands sic tesniecsiss 

Civilian Conservation 
Corps (Administrative) 24,995 


Total administrative ......... 33,797 





Grand total all agencies ............ 967,720 


Tre OUTLOOK 


It appears from the foregoing state- 
ment that the Federal Government 
will have financed construction from 
July 1, 1933 to July 1, 1935 in an 
amount approximating five billions of 
dollars. Of this, about eleven hundred 
millions will be secured by bonds and 
will be reimbursable. Of the remain- 
der, an undetermined amount may be 
regarded as representing capital im- 
provement. All the expenditure will 
have gone to maintain and conserve 
what is undoubtedly the Nation’s 
great asset, its population capable of 
producing for and otherwise serving 
the entire people. 

The present cult of nationalism 
which reduces foreign trade, constant 
improvement of the arts which pro- 
duces more unemployment, and the 
tendency toward monopoly in the 
major industries it would seem will 
prevent the reémployment of a sub- 
stantial percentage of the approxi- 
mately ten million employable workers 
now out of jobs. It is doubtful 
whether the Federal Government can 
maintain its credit and also provide 
employment even to the extent fur- 
nished in 1933 and 1934. Apparently 
there will have to be a revision of the 
present economic system whereby 
public authority will see to it that the 
population is provided with what it 
needs. This is not the place to at- 
tempt a description of what changes 
are necessary or how they may be 
brought about. It may be, of course, 
that some new form of enterprise like 
automobile production and sale will 
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sufficiently stimulate the present sys- 
tem to enable it to function for a few 
more years. Possibly the electrical 
industry, if unified and developed by 
the provision of transmission lines 
making electrical current available to 
the entire population at very low cost, 
would provide this stimulation.. Cer- 
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tainly the situation is one which re- 
quires the application of thought and 
statesmanship in order that the neces- 
sary changes may be accomplished 
without violence and in such manner 
as to prevent the descent to something 
worse than peasantry and peonage of 
a large part of the American people. 


Henry T. Hunt is general counsel for the Federal 
Emergency Adminstration of Public Works. Prior 
to the World War he was active in civic affairs in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and was mayor of that city from 


1912 to 1914. 


He was a member of the War De- 


partment Claims Board, the War Department Board 
of Contract Adjustment, and the Railroad Labor 
Board; and associate counsel for legislative investi- 


gation, New York City. 


Putting the Unemployed at Productive Labor 


By Pau S. TAYLOR and CLARK KERR 


S WE move into the sixth winter 
of depression, with the number of 
unemployed estimated at from seven 
to ten millions or more, with the burden 
of public relief augmented by large 
numbers of farmers whose incomes 
have dwindled or vanished through 
economic and natural causes, and with 
widespread labor and agrarian unrest 
abroad in the land, the necessity for 
more direct attack upon unemploy- 
ment becomes increasingly obvious. 
Industry and agriculture under the 
National Recovery Administration and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, and government through the 
Public Works Administration and other 
agencies, so far have been unable sufti- 
ciently to meet the crisis of unemploy- 
ment. Direct relief frequently de- 
moralizes its recipients, and traditional 
work relief often is socially futile and 
stultifying to those forced to work by 
hand when suitable machines are idle. 
Meanwhile, the burden on the taxpayer 
continues to mount. 


PRODUCTION OF NECESSITIES BY THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


Both abroad and in the United 
States, proposals have been made that 
the unemployed be put to work on a 
national scale to produce their own 
necessities. Graham of Princeton Uni- 
versity has urged as a means to the 
“abolition of unemployment” that 
business men through a nonprofit 
“Emergency Employment Corpora- 
tion” utilize idle industrial capacity 
and furnish raw materials to employ 
the unemployed in production for their 
own consumption. Employers would 
be compensated from the product for 
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raw materials furnished and for use of 
plant. 

A similar plea for “no more unem- 
ployed?” by Cheadle, Eaton, and 
Ewing of the University of Oklahoma 
contemplates a “Federal Industrial 
Stabilization Corporation” (SC) to 
let contracts for specified commodities 
to be paid for in ISC notes. The sal- 
aries of workers so employed would be 
paid in ISC notes at rates fixed by the 
Corporation. The total purchasing 
power in ISC notes would be kept 
precisely equal to the total prices (in 
ISC notes) charged for ISC products. 
Open markets would be maintained 
wherein cash and ISC notes could be 
valued in terms of each other. Par- 
ticipation in the plan would be purely 
voluntary on the part of both em- 
ployers and workers, 

But industry shows no disposition 
to take the initiative or to give the 
active coöperation necessary to put 
such programs into operation. Nor 
has government indicated that it 
would back either of these proposals. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, however, is alive to the 
situation. Increasingly it has pushed 
production projects, canning, sewing, 
and mattress making to the fore of its 
work-relief program, while transients 
under Federal auspices already are 
baking their own bread and making 
their own clothes. Furthermore, Fed- 
eral funds have been used on a limited 
scale to employ the unemployed in idle 
factories, and there are strong indica- 
tions that more extensive operations 
along this line will follow. 

The Ohio Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion, organized with a loan of $500,000 
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from the Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration, took initial steps early in 
July to lease nine or more idle manu- 
facturing plants for operation by the 
State, the products to be issued to 
those on relief or exchanged with relief 
agencies in other states. 

The Kansas Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration is proposing a unique 
plan to blend subsistence farming, di- 
rect relief, and codperative self-help to 
supply, respectively, agricultural prod- 
uce, cash and rent, and industrial 
goods and personal services. 

In his campaign for the governorship 
of California, Upton Sinclair has made 
a political issue of the proposal to put 
the unemployed to work producing for 
their own use with State support and, 
initially at least, under State control. 

But so far (August) government aid 
for production by the unemployed has 
gone principally to groups organized 
spontaneously by the unemployed and 
managed by them, rather than to 
projects involving operation by state 
administrations. Almost insensibly 
the issue whether the unemployed 
should build “pyramids on Salisbury 
plain” or produce necessities is being 
decided in favor of the latter,! and a 
new issue is quietly arising: who shall 
manage production by the unemployed 
—the state by direct control, or the 
unemployed producing citizens of the 
state through democratically organized 
codperatives. 


ORIGIN AND [TREND or SELF-HELP 
MOVEMENT 


Springing from the ground in 1931 
and 1932 is the movement known as 
“self-help” (or, inadvisedly, “ barter”), 
through which unemployed persons 
seek in more or less coöperative fashion 


1 Private industry, however, refused to rent 
machinery to the Government to enable the un- 
employed to manufacture into shoes the hides 
of cattle slaughtered in the drought area. 
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to trade their labor for what they 
need. For reasons which can be read- 
ily understood, it at first rose rapidly 
in the public eye, and fell about as fast. 
The idea of people of unbroken spirit 
struggling almost barehanded in prim- 
itive mutual aid to meet elemental 
needs was exciting. Ardent hopes of 
social reorganization clustered around 
it. But these were soon submerged 
by cold-eyed writers who viewed the 
puny groups, and by the din of more 
spectacular national efforts at recovery. 
Yet the idea of coöperation persists 
stubbornly, despite the historical fail- 
ures of Robert Owen and of intellec- 
tuals seeking escape from society with 
inadequate capital and skill. But 
today many skilled technicians have no 
alternative; partly by choice and 
largely by necessity, they are ready 
actively to work in coUperatives of a 
type which before drew chiefly idealists 
and zealots, but few practical men. 
Will the union of an old idealistic urge, 
technical competence, and machinery 
be productive? Under the contracting 
economy of today, self-help has not 
been adequately tested or evaluated; 
recently real experiments have been 
begun .with the aid of Federal capital. 

Self-help was introduced to the 
American public largely through the 
early activities of the Unemployed 
Citizens’ League of Seattle. But that 
organization passed rapidly beyond 
the phase of barter. Distribution of 
public relief became the chief function 
of the groups, then political activity, 
and finally participation in a “hunger 
march” as the last gesture before 
collapse. In southern California self- 
help rose to the proportions of a move- 
ment with a peak membership of 75,- 
000, then swung toward relief distribu- 
tion and political activity. The trend 
was checked only by a change in policy 
of the State Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, which now places a pre- 
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mium upon production. Slowly but 
steadily the barter groups of California 
are developing capacity to produce and 
to exchange. In the Middle West, 
“barter” likewise developed into a 
“movement” with self-help subordi- 
nated to political-labor aims. 

The trend is significant. Groups of 
unemployed, too energetic and proud 
to acquiesce completely to the rôle of 
idle recipients of relief, or technically 
ineligible for aid, struggle to barter 
labor for necessities. But, forced by 
lack of capital and organization to 
operate with primitive methods, they 
find the odds against them, lose hope, 
and follow the leaders of politics or 
protest (be they Communists, So- 
cialists, members of the American 
Workers’ Party, or just ordinary ward 
heelers) in political activity or street 
demonstrations. 

The Federal Emergency Relief pro- 
gram of grants of working capital to 
self-help groups is designed to utilize 
in construction the original impulse of 
certain of the unemployed to provide 
for their own needs. To those—and 
they are the majority—who feel that 
self-help means simple security and an 
occupational interest for the man over 
forty, here is a chance with modest 
capital to work out an honorable 
sustenance. To those who feel, as 
some ardently do, that they are helping 
to construct a society without the 
profit motive, here is an honest oppor- 
tunity to try quietly and in a practical 
way whether or not the social idealists 
really can manage some of the tools of 
production whose collective ownership 
they have so long sought. As one 
self-help leader said to his people: 
“You have a brick in your hands; are 
you going to throw it, or are you going 
to place it, and build?” With half a 
chance, most of the unemployed prefer 
to build. 

In midsummer of 1934 probably 
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50,000 families were members of bona 
fide self-help organizations throughout 
the country. Federal grants to 68 
groups (not including sub-groups) had 
been made under the Wagner-Lewis 
Act, and other grants were pending. 
Grants to 26 organizations in California 
were for a total of $350,000; 2 grants in 
Tennessee (Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity) totaled $307,000; and 7 grants 
in Colorado totaled $104,000. These 
comprised 66 per cent of all amounts 
granted. Others were made to organ- 
izations in 15 states, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico. A miullion-odd dol- 
lars represents a very small outlay for 
experiment with what, insignificant as 
it looks at present, may become a 
major alternative to direct relief or 
work relief. Yet it is the economic 
support which keeps the self-help or- 
ganizations at work today. 


EXPERIMENTS IN Micarean, Onto, 


AND MISSISSIPPI 


Self-help groups exhibit a wide 
variety of types with respect to organ- 
ization, methods of functioning, and 
goal.’ A few may be sketched. 

Lansing (Michigan) Community In- 
dustries is in effect a nonprofit, close 
corporation, operated by altruistic un- 
employed men of capacity and initia- 
tive who serve as the managing direc- 
torate. (Recently some steps toward 
democratization have been under- 
taken.) The workers are in effect 
“employees” of the directors, who re- 
ceive little more than their ‘“employ- 
ees.” The principal activities are 
farming, baking, machine weaving, 
mining, and the usual operations at- 
tendant upon feeding and clothing 
people through simple barter of labor. 
The philosophy of the leaders is not 
clear-cut: the manager, an industrial 
engineer, wants efliciency first, even to 
time and motion studies; others, to 
whom the idea of relief is dominant, 
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resist, holding it desirable to “employ” 
a fourth .worker though three are 
sufficient. 

The Production Units of Cincinnati, 
operating in close codperation with the 
county welfare department, elect execu- 
tive committees which appoint man- 
agers subject to the approval of the 
department. Materials are supplied 
by the welfare department or by Fed- 
eral Relief Admimistration grant, and 
“surplus” products manufactured by 
the units are sold back to the depart- 
ment for issuance to relief cases. The 
units are now producing clothing with 
power machines, and shoes. 

At Zama, Mississippi, 23,000 acres 
of cut-over timber land are the site of 
an experiment, with aid of a Federal 
grant, in rural rehabilitation under the 
auspices of the Goodwill Industries. 
A salaried manager with agricultural 
experience is in charge. The present 
objective is limited to rehabilitation 
of individuals, similar to the rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped carried on 
by the Goodwill Industries in cities; 
but the setting, the initial codperative 
aspects of the venture, and experience 
may possibly give it a wider social 
interest and significance than is now 
envisaged by its sponsors. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CALIFORNIA 


The trend of self-help in southern 
California clearly reveals the ease with 
which donations of consumption goods 
demoralize efforts at self-help and build 
up political movements. Both busi- 
ness men and politicians in that area 
preferred to make donations to barter 
groups rather than to provide oppor- 
tunities to earn by giving a quid pro 
quo; the effect was encouragement of 
an organization more efficient at “de- 
manding” and “chiseling” than at 
working. The movement might well 
have followed to disintegration the 
course of the Seattle Unemployed Citi- 


. lJabor-time basis. 
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zens League before it, or gone on to 
some other uneconomic end, except 
for the fact noted above that the State 
Emergency Relief Administration be- 
gan to make grants to units primarily 
for purposes of production. 

Projects under way in August in- 
cluded: deep-sea fishing, canning, de- 
hydrating, sewing, hand weaving, mill- 
ing, farming, gardening, fruit growing, 
printing, rabbit and poultry raising, 
dairying, millinery and furniture man- 
ufacture, tire retreading, baking, and 
shoe repairing. In this manner some 
sixty-five codperative units are now 
exchanging products, each of them 
specializing in production, yet all con- 
tinuing to carry on a necessary minj- 
mum of the original “surplus-labor-for- 
surplus-food” barter with farmers. 
It is planned that eventually this system 
shall provide within itself most of the 
basic necessities of life and a few of the 
luxuries, which will be made available 
to members on a “point-exchange”’ or 
These codperatives, 
like self-help groups in most parts of 
the country, are more or less equal- 
itarian. 

In northern California the Unem- 
ployed Exchange Association (UXA) 
has followed a fairly independent 
course of development with respect to 
both organization and methods of func- 
tioning. An elected operating man- 
ager appoints operating section heads 
with the consent of those who work in 
each section. The tactics of UXA 
have developed out of experience. 
First was the direct exchange of “‘sur- 
plus labor for surplus food” or clothing, 
and so forth. Next, as the difficulties 
of satisfying customers by offers of 
labor alone, and of satisfactorily de- 
livering labor in complex situations 
requiring several kinds of skill in close 
codrdination became apparent, effort 
was made by trade or manufacture to 
obtain commodities (e.g., iron castings) 
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which would be more readily accepted 
in trade than mere labor, and which 
could be more easily delivered. 

While both tactics are still employed, 
primary effort is now devoted to setting 
up efficient machinery for producing a 
commodity which will have maximum 
currency in trade among those possess- 
ing what the unemployed need. Fur- 
thermore, since it was regarded as de- 
sirable that uncertainties be reduced to 
a minimum, that the necessary capital 
be as low in amount and as simple as 
possible, and that ready and direct 
access to raw materials be assured, a 
small sawmill to provide lumber for 
trade with farmers in exchange for 
food was selected as the first major 
venture. 

Early evidence (August, 1934) in- 
dicated that this tactic would prove 
highly successful; for farmers were pre- 
pared to trade good food in quantity 
for fence posts and lumber. Thus 
some hundreds of unemployed, with 
capital, actually were setting up eff- 
cient productive machinery, preparing 
for early self-support from its output. 
Furthermore, it appeared that the un- 
employed would readily move to the 
productive machine—even two hundred 
miles from Oakland to the foothills of 
the Sierras—and would remain there 
with stability sufficient to operate. 
Sufficient technical competence could be 
obtained, and the attitude of owners of 
idle property presented no obstacle; on 
the contrary, it was decidedly friendly. 

Members of the Unemployed Ex- 
change Association purchase available 
commodities and services with “points,” 
i.e., labor-time credits. Each person 
receives 100 points per hour of work, 
regardless of kind of labor performed. 
An increasingly high proportion of food 
requirements is provided, and complete 
health service of a high order—hos- 
pitalization, operations, and dental and 
optical service—is available to mem- 
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bers of UXA in exchange for “points.” 
Clothing requirements so far are met 
only to a very limited degree; likewise 
shelter, although prospects of obtaining 
shelter by barter are improving. 


SUCCESS, OPPOSITION, AND DEFENSE 


Despite difficulties, then, the best 
self-help groups, varying in organiza- 
tion, tactics, and surrounding condi- 
tions, are slowly developing capacity 
to care for themselves. For the most 
part they appeal to men over forty, 
who were the first to recognize their 
loss of place in the national economy 
and were also the most resourceful in 
turning their skills to advantage. To 
these people, self-help may offer per- 
manent security and the exhilaration of 
participation in a codperative pioneer- 
ing venture. 

The self-help groups have aroused 
some opposition, as well as much hope 
and friendly encouragement. Com- 
munists, for example, have branded 
them as “forced labor,” as an “opiate” 
to keep the masses from revolting 
against hunger, as means to reduce the 
relief burden on the bourgeoisie, and as 
an “anarchist idea.” They charge 
that self-help reduces the wages of 
workers already employed and paves 
the way for Fascism, that successful 
codperatives degenerate into capitalist 
ventures, or that in any event they 
cannot grow into a socialist society. 

Trade unionists are often friendly to 
self-help, particularly so if they are un- 
employed, but officials frequently ex- 
hibit some concern lest wage rates be 
undermined and the amount of em- 
ployment for cash lessened. A social 
worker, preferring to continue dispen- 
sation of direct relief, has termed the 
codperatives “vicious institutions 
teaching that it is grander to starve 
individually than to live on the govern- 
ment.” A spokesman for a committee 
of prominent Los Angeles business men 
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early in 1933 said to a barter conven- 
tion: “We are behind you as long as 
you support law and order and are not 
Bolsheviks. We want to help you 
help yourselves and lessen the strain 
on the community chest and the tax- 
payers.” 

Both Graham and the Oklahoma ad- 
vocates insist that industry and work- 
ers in the cash economy have little or 
nothing to fear from their plans. 
Graham states: 


The production of the otherwise unem- 
ployed would interfere not at all with the 
production of those who, in any case, would 
be at work. A man without income can 
consume only at the bounty of some one 
else, and the latter, to make the gift, must 
forgo something of what he could otherwise 
himself have consumed. Production by 
the otherwise unemployed for each other’s 
needs would, therefore, have no effect 
whatever in narrowing the market for the 
goods produced by the workers fortunate 
enough to retain a regular job. On the 
contrary, employers would supplement 
their returns through the rentals received 
for the use of their equipment, and would 
thus turn losses into profits. This would 
stimulate an expansion of private enterprise 
and would get the whole productive ma- 
chinery off the dead center at which it 
recurringly becomes immobilized. 


Similarly, the Oklahoma authors 
declare: 


It should be clear, therefore, that the 
I.S.C. is purely supplementary to the cash 
economy, and in no sense in competition 
with it. It will in fact help the cash 
economy by relieving it of the burden of 
supplying the needs of the unemployed. 
The I.S.C. could not possibly compete 
with the cash economy, because the I.S,C. 
could do nothing whatever without the 
voluntary coöperation of entrepreneurs and 
workers, who would certainly not prefer to 
codperate with the I.S.C. if there were any 
possibility of profitable activity within the 
cash economy. 


The barter groups, too, generally 


seek to avoid the cash market and 
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often profess to exchange only “surplus 
labor for surplus products.” Upton 
Sinclair, on the other hand, hopes that 
the competition of the unemployed put 
to work with land and capital supplied 
in generous measure by the State, 
together with a socialist program of 
taxation, will usher in a nonprofit 
society within two years. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS 


In so far as a nonprofit economy 
made up of persons already unem- 
ployed is complete within itself and 
consumes all it produces, market 
competition is avoided. But in prac- 
tice, a nonprofit economy set up by 
self-help groups or by state relief 
corporations operating land and fac- 
tories with the labor of the unem- 
ployed is likely to be incomplete. 

Although some groups within the 
profit economy will be advantageously 
affected, as a whole it is likely to feel 
the market competition adversely, 
especially when it is already badly out 
of adjustment. To the whole social 
economy, however, the increase of 
both supply and effective demand, 
whether by self-help units or similar 
devices, is itself materially beneficial. 
Likewise, the lowering of taxation for 
relief is beneficial to the whole social 
economy, and to the profit economy as 
well. Perhaps more important than 
immediate economic effects of market 
competition is the possibility that a 
successful nonprofit economy will nour- 
ish a competing social psychology. 

But we are not faced only with ulti- 
mates, The means of livelihood of 
millions of unemployed is at stake; and 
as well as the inroads on some vested 
interests, we must weigh the social 
advantages which the best self-help 
groups bid fair to demonstrate—gains 
in morale, standard of living, security, 
and social stability. The issue is one 
of public good. Once agreed that we 
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should experiment with the use of 
unemployed labor in production, the 
expenditure of public funds to pro- 
mote it is as justified as the govern- 
ment subsidies to railroad and canal 
corporations, generally approved de- 
spite their very unfavorable effects 
upon many vested interests, and. fre- 
quently upon each other. 

It is unfortunate, in view of the 
pressure of the relief situation, that 
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experiments with capital grants to 
self-help groups have not proceeded 
more rapidly. A longer and broader 
experience record would be helpful at a 
time when even state operation of idle 
factories is extended Administration 
support, and large-scale programs of 
industrial reorganization within the 
framework of existing institutions re- 
ceive increasingly serious considera- 
tion. 
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Planning Our 1935 Farm Program 


By Louis H. Bran 


HE New Deal has launched many 

projects that are essentially part 
of a broad program of agricultural 
planning. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration production-con- 
trol programs are attempting to strike 
and maintain a balance between pro- 
duction and demand so as to obviate 
price-depressing surpluses. They also 
encourage a less intensive type of agri- 
culture, and tend to conserve and build 
soil resources. 

The Farm Credit Administration is 
supplying credit to enable agriculture 
to carry on through a depression period 
and to build for the future. ‘The sub- 
marginal land program is intended ul- 
timately to remove from production 
land which is not providing farmers an 
adequate standard of living. Under 
rural rehabilitation plans, efforts are 
being made to give these farmers bet- 
ter lands, and occupations that will af- 
ford a better livelihood. New lands 
made arable by irrigation are being 
balanced by poor land withdrawn from 
production of crops. A program to de- 
centralize industry is intended to bring 
an added means of livelihood to the 
population of areas now dominantly 
agricultural. The reopening of foreign 
trade outlets for farm products is in- 
cluded in the broad plans for agricul- 
tural improvement. A forest shelter 
belt 1s projected through the areas of 
low rainfall in the central part of the 
United States to conserve precipitation 
and break the sweeping force of the 
wind, thus making these semiarid re- 
gions less vulnerable to drought and 
dust storms. 

All these projects eventually must 
be so codrdinated as to result in sta- 


bilized agricultural production fitted 
into a higher level of industrial activ- 
ity, so that the farmer will receive a 
larger and more equitable share of the 
national income. 

Most of these projects have been 
started on a rather limited scale, with 
a view to gaining experience out of pre- 
liminary operations béfore they are de- 
veloped on a broader basis. However, 
the agricultural adjustment programs 
have gone well beyond the tentative 
stage. ‘They already embrace a large 
portion of the Nation’s agricultural ac- 
tivities. A million farmers are selling 
products covered by marketing agree- 
ments. Three million farmers have 
had the experience of signing their 
names to contracts with the Govern- 
ment so that their farming operations 
might be geared to broad adjustment 
programs. It is the shaping of these 
programs for the year immediately 
ahead—the year 1935—-which consti- 
tutes the subject for this article. 


Lone-TIMe VERSUS IMMEDIATE 
OBJECTIVES 


Both long-time and immediate ob- 
jectives are involved in the year- 
to-year programs of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. Theem- 
phasis, however, is on the immediate 
objectives designed to meet emergency 
conditions of the depression. While 
some of these conditions prevailed in 
1933, additional emergency develop- 
ments have occurred since recovery 
began in the spring of 1933. The out- 
standing new development is the ex- 
tensive and unprecedented drought 
which withered a large portion of the 
country. 
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The several facets of the agricultural 
planning given at the outset of this dis- 
cussion list some of the long-time ob- 
jectives. In addition to these, there is 
the very tangible and specific objective 
of utilizing our agricultural areas in 
the most efficient manner to supply 
the country with its food, clothing, 
and certain industrial products for 
which raw materials are derived from 
the farm. 

The Nation’s diet is an important 
factor in this objective. Dietitians 
have worked out on the basis of the 
best available information the kind of 
diet that the country needs in order to 
maintain adequate health standards. 
Whether the Nation’s diet is restricted 
or liberal depends to a large extent on 
its purchasing power. Were we more 
nearly at the 1929 level of national in- 
come and were that income so distrib- 
uted that every one could buy proper 
food, we could afford a liberal diet. If 
such a diet were supplied and the Na- 
tion more generally educated in dietet- 
ics, it is quite clear that there would be 
no surplus land problems. The imme- 
diate adjustment programs would take 
on an entirely different character. In- 
stead of having forty or fifty million 
acres producing surpluses, as in the 
past few years, we probably would re- 
quire all these acres and more, not be- 
cause human stomachs would expand 
with buying power, but because items 
in the more liberal diet are generally 
more costly in terms of land required 
to produce them. 

Such a diet would result in a drastic 
reshaping of the map of agricultural 
production, for it would considerably 
alter the proportions of various farm 
commodities that make up our menu. 
We would consume less of cereals and 
more live-stock products than we are 
accustomed to eat. Our wheat con- 
sumption would be cut in half. We 
would eat more fruits, vegetables, and 
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dairy products. The production of 
truck crops, fruits, and poultry prod- 
ucts would have to be doubled or 
trebled to meet requirements. An in- 
dustrial revival with full employment 
would be required to supply the needed 
purchasing power to support such a 
diet. And in addition, the people 
would have to understand much bet- 
ter than they now do, the nutritional 
value of balanced diets. 

Obviously, such major shifts in con- 
sumption of farm products cannot be 
made overnight. The programs of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, therefore, are based on current in- 
dustrial conditions, current standards 
of consumption, and current foreign 
outlets for farm products. However, 
in addition to meeting current condi- 
tions, the major programs are designed 
to push adjustment forward towards a 
long-time objective of progressive bal- 
ance. Each is pointed towards the 
more permanent goal of efficient land 
utilization, higher standards of rural 
living, and less intensive but more ef- 
ficient agricultural production. 

The desirability of increased con- 
sumption of agricultural products is 
not being overlooked, though real ef- 
forts in that direction yet remain to be 
undertaken, and await a greater degree 
of industrial revival. Distribution of 
surplus products among the needy 
through the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation, and the pro- 
visions in marketing agreements and 
other programs for funds to promote a 
wider distribution so that a larger total 
consumption may be maintained, are 
examples of efforts towards broader 
distribution. 


Tue EMERGENCY PROGRAM or 1933 


Since the 1935 program carries for- 
ward developments that were initiated 
in 1933, a consideration of the first 
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adjustment program provides a back- 
ground for subsequent adjustments. 
In the spring of 1933, agricultural 
planning in its immediate aspects was 
largely a problem of restraining pro- 
duction. Prices were seriously de- 
pressed by surpluses. The rate of 
production was in excess of the de- 
mand, and this was continuing to make 
additions to surpluses. We faced the 
prospect of a cotton crop of 17 million 
bales, which would have added 4 mil- 
lion bales to a carry-over already three 
times as large as normal. We were 
producing 15 million hogs for an ex- 
port market that had absorbed only 5 
million head in recent years. The 
dwindling of foreign demand for to- 
bacco had resulted in the accumulation 


of stocks three times as large as normal. 


As the result of the loss of foreign mar- 
kets and increased foreign competi- 
tion, we had a wheat carry-over of 
nearly 400 million bushels, as con- 
trasted with a normal carry-over of 
100 to 125 million bushels. These 
were the large millstones around the 
neck of agriculture which kept farm 
prices at a point so low as to spell 
bankruptcy for several million farm- 
ers and to exert a serious drag on in- 
dustrial recovery. 

In this emergency, major adjust- 
ment programs were initiated for the 
production of cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
and hogs, and processing taxes were 
levied on the domestic consumption 
of these commodities to finance the 
programs. Cotton acreage was re- 
duced by nearly 1014 million acres. 
Tobacco growers took 12,500 acres of 
tobacco out of production in 1933, and 
agreed to keep 580,000 acres of an 
average of 1,470,000 out of production 
in 1934. This land was shifted from 
production of surpluses to growing 
food and‘ feed to be used on farms 
where they were produced. Wheat 
growers signed contracts to reduce 
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their plantings in 1934 and 1935, since 
wheat production in 1933 already was 
curtailed by weather conditions. 

The prospects of unusually heavy 
marketings of hogs in the winter of 
1934-1935 resulted in the adoption of 
an emergency pig slaughter program 
in September 1933 to prevent subse- 
quent marketing of about six million 
hogs at full weight, which domestic 
consumers could not have taken ex- 
cept at bargain prices. This was fol- 
lowed by a corn-hog adjustment pro- 
gram to reduce 1934 hog production 
by 25 per cent and corn acreage by 
20 per cent. 


New PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURAL 
ÅDJUSTMENT 


The emergency plans put into effect 
early in 1933 to bring about quick re- 
vival for agriculture had to be shaped 
with very little knowledge of the new 
developments and policies the New 
Deal would bring forth. No sooner 
were the outlines of the agricultural 
programs well in hand than other 
Administration activities began to ex- 
ert an influence on agricultural condi- 
tions and prospects. 

The monetary policy, which re- 
sulted in the devaluation of the Amer- 
ican dollar in foreign exchange and 
later in a reduction in the gold content 
of the dollar, stimulated a sharp ad- 
vance in the prices of those agricul- 
tural commodities which were sold 
largely on the world market. While 
this was heartenihg to producers of 
wheat, corn, and wool, it adversely 
affected producers of live stock. 
Prices of live-stock products, subject 
chiefly to conditions of domestic de- 
mand, did not respond to the rise 
in international prices. Furthermore, 
the increase in feed grain prices ad- 
vanced the cost of live-stock produc- 
tion. Thus was created a new dis- 
parity between prices of grain and 
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cotton on the one hand, and prices of 
live stock and live-stock products on 
the other. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act which became effective in the-sum- 
mer of 1933 also influenced the course 
of agricultural adjustment. Indus- 
trial wage increases were immediately 
reflected in higher prices for industrial 
and other processed products bought 
by farmers. Accordingly, while the 
National Recovery Administration 
stimulated employment and thus in- 
creased purchasing power for farm as 
as well as other products, it also offset 
through price increases a part of the 
gains made by agriculture. 

Another development not definitely 
accounted for in the original emer- 
gency plans for agricultural improve- 
ment was the Government lending 
program for cotton and corn extended 
in the fall and winter of 1933 and 
1934. Higher cotton prices and dis- 
tribution of benefit payments were ac- 
companied by a restoration of confi- 
dence and increased business activity 
in the South. The loan on cotton was 
set at 10 cents per pound, or approxi- 
mately the current market price. The 
Government as a lender was protected 
by the fact that borrowers agreed to 
reduce acreage in 1934 and thus sup- 
port the price. This device gave as- 
surance that the Government would 
not be eventually forced into a holding- 
and-stabilization operation similar to 
that in which the Federal Farm Board 
had engaged during 1929-1932. 

There appeared to be much merit 
in the plan, and it was immediately 
adopted for corn. The loan on corn 
was established at 45 cents per bushel, 
somewhat above the current price. 
Here again the Government’s security 
for its loan was protected by the re- 
quirement that borrowers participate 
in the 1934 corn adjustment program. 
- Both of these operations, conducted in 
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years of surplus and followed by years 
of reduced production, have proved 
successful. 

But by far the most important un- 
foreseen development to which the 
emergency plans for agriculture had to 
be adapted was the drought of 1934. 
From a few localities in which it de- 
veloped early in the year, it spread 
over a wide area. It called for modifi- 
cation in the program developed for 
adjustment of cattle, and in the pro- 
visions of adjustment contracts deal- 
ing with the use to which land kept out 
of production of basic commodities 
could be put. The drought brought 
down surpluses of food products and, 
to some extent, of cotton much more 
speedily than seemed possible at the 
beginning of 1933. ‘The great short- 
age of forage and feed crops is bring- 
ing on a most drastic reduction in 
live-stock numbers, far below the 
normal numbers contemplated by 
the agricultural adjustment programs. 
This fact is now one of the outstand- 
ing considerations in shaping the ad- 
justment programs for the next two or 
three years. 


Wuere FARMERS STAND 


The economic condition of agricul- 
ture has improved considerably since 
March 1933 as a result of the long-time 
planning programs of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and the 
other recovery activities of the Ad- 
ministration. The agricultural ad- 
justment programs, the monetary 
policies, the revival in business, and 
more recently the drought, have all 
contributed to an advance in farm 
prices. Between March 1933 and 
July 1934, prices of farm products have 
risen from 50 per cent to 80 per cent 
of the prewar level, an advance of 60 
per cent. Most of this price advance 
represents an advance in income. 

The rise in prices of the basic com- 
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modities has been more marked than 
of those in the general list, especially 
if benefit payments made on allotted 
production are taken into account— 
as they must be. Codperating pro- 
ducers are receiving parity returns or 
better for their domestic allotments of 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, and corn. In 
the case of hogs and dairy products, re- 
turns to producers are held below the 
parity level, principally because of the 
continued low level of general con- 
sumer purchasing power. The prices 
of the original basic commodities as 
a group including benefit payments, 
however, have more than doubled since 
March 1933. This increase closes up 
over 70 per cent of the price disparity 
as defined by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Benefit payments added materially 
to the effect of farm price increases on 
agricultural income. From August 
1933, when distribution of these pay- 
ments was begun, through July 1934, 
disbursements of these payments to 
cotton growers totaled 147 million dol- 
lars; to wheat producers, 67 million 
dollars; to tobacco growers, 14 million 
dollars; and to corn and hog producers, 
18 million dollars. These figures in- 
clude a portion of the payments for 
the second year of adjustment in cot- 
ton and tobacco production. In addi- 
tion, cotton producers realized ap- 
proximately 50 million dollars as the 
result of options on Government-held 
cotton which were distributed in con- 
junction with 1933 adjustment, and 
approximately 30 million dollars was 
paid out to hog producers for the 6 
million pigs slaughtered in the fall of 
1933. 

Current cash income received from 
marketings offers a broader measure of 
the position of agriculture in the recov- 
ery phase of the business cycle. In- 
cluding benefit payments, farm cash 
income in June 1934 was 440 million 
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dollars, compared with 423 million dol- 
lars in June 1933 and 288 million dollars 
in June 1932. This represents a rise of 
from 50 to 60 per cent above the low in- 
come of the first quarter of 1933. The 
effect of this rise in Income was par- 
tially offset by an increase of 22 per 
cent in prices of commodities which 
farmers buy, but there has been no 
material increase in other farm costs. 
Although farm wages are somewhat 
higher, taxes and debt charges have de- 
clined since the first quarter of 1933. 

The facts that disbursements of 
benefit payments are larger now than 
a year ago and that the lower pro- 
duction due to the drought will be off- 
set by a higher price level give assur- 
ance that this improvement in income 
will be maintained. 


Tus Drovcrr Makes ror New 
SURPLUSES 


The farmers’ surplus problems are 
not solved by the drought. On the 
contrary, the drought brings another 
surplus threat to agriculture. It is 
true that carry-overs were more 
quickly reduced, but the operation was 
ruthless. The wheat carry-over may 
be down close to normal by the 
summer of 1935. Corn stocks will be 
largely used up. The record number 
of cattle may be brought down con- 
siderably below normal by the emer- 
gency slaughter program. The cot- 
ton carry-over will be down to nearly 
normal proportions. But the drought 
has not removed the surplus acres that 
have in recent years contributed to sur- 
plus production. These unnecessary 
acres are certain to be put under the 
plow if no control program is available 
to check it. As a result of relatively 
high prices due to the drought, the 
satisfactory returns derived from the 
agricultural adjustment programs, the 
availability of unused capital and 
labor everywhere, we can again be 
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led into an expansion of wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, and, later, live-stock produc- 
tion that will put us in 1936 where we 
were in 1932. 

The need remains for a definite, co- 
ordinated program that will maintain 
balance between the various branches 
of agriculture and between agriculture 
and industry. Capital that is not be- 
ing used elsewhere will seek an outlet 
in the production of wheat, corn, and 
cotton, and thus again start a cycle 
of unbalance. With industrially un- 
employed men and money beckoned 
to the land by any sign of opportunity, 
a general expansion of farming can 
easily result unless adjustment control 
is maintained. 

Wheat producers are not at all out 
of the shadow of surplus. While it is 
not generally recognized, we have had 
cycles in wheat acreages as pro- 
nounced as the cycles in cattle num- 
bers. Peaks in the wheat acreage 
cycles which were reached in 1880, 
1900, and 1920 forewarn us of a pro- 
spective rise towards a peak in 1940 or 
sooner. Several million unnecessary 
wheat acres kept in production since 
the war still exist, and more nearly 
normal weather for the 1935 crop is a 
reasonable probability. These possi- 
bilities can easily give us a crop of from 
750 million to 950 million bushels in 
1935. With limited foreign outlets, we 
can have a surplus of 150 million to 
350 million bushels over and above 
the expected carry-over of 125 million 
bushels next summer. The guiding 
and balancing hand of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration is needed 
to prevent the chaotic results of a com- 
bination of unemployed capital and 
men, unnecessary wheat land and fair 
growing weather, and disregard for 
consequences of expansion. 

Similarly in the case of corn, rela- 
tively favorable prices exert pressure 
to expand acreage. Since 1880 there 
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have been fifteen years when the aver- 
age acreage yield in the United States 
fell below 25 bushels. In all but three 
of these instances, years of low yields 
were followed by expansion in corn 
acreage under the stimulus of high 
prices. In four of these low years, the 
average yield per acre was less than 21 
bushels, and each case was followed by 
a return to normal or better yields the 
next year. Without production con- 
trol, it is likely that all of last year’s 
corn acreage and probably 5 million 
acres more would be harvested. 

Ordinarily, this would not be seri- 
ous. But bearing in mind that hog 
and cattle numbers have been greatly 
reduced by the 1934 low feed supply, 
the relatively high prices, and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion programs, what would corn pro- 
ducers do with a good-sized crop in 
1935? The answer is fairly obvious. 
The live-stock cycle would be started 
all over again. Low feed prices in 
1935-1936 would stimulate the pro- 
duction of hogs, cattle, and dairy prod- 
ucts, just as low feed prices always 
have done. The conflict of interest 
between grain and live-stock produc- 
ers would be started anew. 

The need for continued adjustment 
of cotton production m the South is 
also clear. It requires only a price 
of a little above 10 cents a pound to 
start cotton acreage expansion, and 
growers are getting more than 16 cents 
including benefit payments. Such 
prices would be sufficient to spread cot- 
ton production over 40 million acres 
instead of the 28 million now in pro- 
duction. That would mean a serious 
addition to the 10 million bale carry- 
over, and an upset of the present 
prospects of getting within sight of a 
reasonable carry-over by next summer. 

Farmers need, as much as ever, pro- 
tection from the short-sighted policy 
—some of it in their own ranks—that 
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is based only on the unstable present 
without regard for future conse- 
quences. 


PLANNING THE 1935 PROGRAM. 


This brings us to the major consid- 
erations in shaping the adjustment 
programs for 1935, the new objectives 
to which these programs are to be di- 
rected, and the adjustment mecha- 
nisms to be used. 

With the prospects of bringing the 
cotton carry-over on August 1, 1935 
to 6 million bales instead of double 
that amount a year ago, it would be 
desirable to bring into production in 
1935 more than the 28 million acres 
planted to cotton in 1934. This, how- 
ever, depends upon the prospect for 
world consumption of American cot- 
ton. Even assuming an increase in 
world consumption, it must be remem- 
bered that increased yields in 1935 
with expanded acreage might more 
than offset increased consumption. 
The trend of foreign competition also 
must be considered in shaping the new 
cotton program. The South must de- 
termine whether or not it desires to 
supply its former proportion of the 
world’s consumption of cotton. That 
decision is an important factor in the 
production and price policies involved 
in future adjustment programs. 

In the case of wheat, the major con- 
sideration is the prospect of an im- 
proved growing season, which un- 
doubtedly would mean an addition of 
150 million bushels or more to an ex- 
pected carry-over of 125 to 140 mil- 
lion bushels, in the face of no material 
improvement in foreign outlets for 
American wheat. Ordinarily, such a 
reduction program would call for a 
reduction in wheat acreage. But in 
view of the great shortage of feed 
grains and the necessity for providing 
the country with an adequate supply 
of poultry and dairy products at rea- 
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sonable prices, an expansion program 
clearly is called for. This, however, 
will require some sort of mechanism for 
storing surplus should it develop out of 
the 1935 crop. 


Feedstuff supply 


As to the feed grain supply, the enor- 
mous reduction due to the 1934 
drought will more than likely be fol- 
lowed by an improvement in yields per 
acre in 1935. In fact, we might even 
have a series of two or three good crop 
years. The maintenance of present 
feed grain acreages and the efforts of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration to keep non-contract acres in 
use for feed, forage, and soil-improving 
crops are likely to give us at least a 
normal supply of feedstuffs in 1985. 

As against the prospect of a normal 
feedstuff supply, a lessened feed con- 
sumption is indicated. The prospect 
for a real surplus is thus presented for 
1935, for hog numbers probably will be 
reduced by 30 per cent between the fall 
of 1934 and the fall of 1935, and cattle 
numbers probably will be 10 to 15 per 
cent less. With this reduction in the 
demand for feeds, even normal crops of 
corn, oats, barley, and other feedstuffs 
would mean price-depressing surpluses. 
This situation clearly calls for steps to 
prevent these prospective surpluses 
from having an adverse effect on prices 
and on economic conditions in general. 

The considerable shortage in dairy 
production in prospect due to the lack 
of feeds is likely to produce relatively 
high prices of dairy products and lead 
to expansion of production some time 
in 1935. Similarly, given normal feed 
supplies next summer, high prices for 
all meats during 1935, especially in 
view of the lower level of grain prices 
toward the close of 1935, will stimulate 
increased production of live stock. 
Some increase in the production of hogs 
probably will be required to offset the 
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greater reduction made by farmers in 
1934 and 1935 than was anticipated as 
a result of the adjustment program. 

In the light of these considerations, 
it appears that the central theme of the 
adjustment programs for 1935, and 
possibly for 1936-1937, is to strike a 
proper balance between the production 
of feed grains and other feedstuffs and 
the production of live stock and live- 
stock products. 

Live-stock production cycles can be 
influenced over the course of two or 
three years by regulating the produc- 
tion and the consumption of feeds. 
The regulation of feed production can 
be accomplished through a new type 
of adjustment contract with producers 
of grain and hve stock. The regula- 
tion of consumption can be achieved 
by adding to the contracts now In use, 
certain provisions for storing surpluses 
from season to season. 

Programs embracing these consider- 
ations are now being discussed with 
farmers and farm leaders. An effort is 
being made to simplify the new con- 
tracts through which adjustment will 
be applied to the farms in the next few 
years. Contracts may cover a combi- 
nation of several commodities, such as 
feed grains or small grains, or some 
combination of feed crops and live 
stock. Growers may desire to have 
considerable freedom in determining 
the proportion of crops that they wish 
to produce, and the use to which the 
rest of their land is put. 


A STORAGE PLAN 


The new contracts may also include 
a new feature pointed towards the 
creation of what Secretary Wallace has 
termed the “ever normal granary.” 
During the past twenty years, Secre- 
tary Wallace has pointed out the ad- 
visability of maintaining from year to 
year a constantly normal food supply 
to protect the interests of the public at 
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large and agricultural stability against 
great crop failures. 

A. storage plan which will handle 
larger carry-overs may be built into 
the adjustment program as a beginning 
of the “ever normal granary.” Ad- 
justment programs must be predicated 
on the assumption of normal yields, for 
we have not yet developed an adequate 
technique for predicting wide swings in 
weather. The farmer therefore must 
be protected both against bumper 
crops that depress his prices, and 
against crop failures. Similarly, it is’ 
to the interest of the general public 
that bumper crops be prevented from 
creating industrial havoc through 
wiping out farm purchasing power, and 
that a normal flow of farm products, 
especially foods, be assured. The 1934 
drought emphasizes the interest of the 
consumer and the public at large in an 
adequate food supply from year to 
year. 

When agriculture was producing a 
considerable proportion of its output 
for foreign markets, the problem of 
shortage was relatively simple. In 
short crop years, it was then merely a 
matter of diverting to domestic con- 
sumption part of the supply that might 
have been exported. But with export 
outlets much constricted, our carry- 
overs must include a wider margin of 
safety. 

However, if we produce a larger mar- 
gin of safety, it must be accompanied 
by some method of preventing it from 
exerting a depressing effect on the do- 
mestic markets. In short, a holding 
program must be accompanied by con- 
trol of production. ‘The corn loan pro- 
gram which held corn under seal indi- 
cates the method by which a holding 
program may be joined with adjust- 
ment programs without incurring the 
dangers usually inherent in so-called 
stabilization operations that are not 
supported by production control. 


PLANNING Our 1935 Farm PROGRAM 


COMMODITIES FOR STORAGE 


Wheat, corn, oats, and cotton are the 
commodities to which the storage pro- 
gram might be applied at the start, but 
it might be desirable to extend it to 
other commodities to which adjust- 
ment programs can be applied. The 
amounts of these commodities to be 
stored would depend upon the varia- 
tion in yields to be expected and the 
degree of security desired. 

The necessity for maintaining an 
adequate wheat supply from the stand- 
point of national diet is of course ob- 
vious. The average wheat carry-over 
from 1921 through 1930 was probably 
around 100 million bushels. However, 
exports of from 150 to 200 million 
bushels then provided a margin of 
safety which now has largely disap- 
peared. Thus, it appears that 200 to 
250 million bushels might need to be 
stored, allowing perhaps 100 million 
bushels to be accumulated in commer- 
cial channels, and the balance stored 
onthefarm. If farm storage facilities 
were not available, local elevators 
could be utilized under a rental ar- 
rangement whereby the farmer would 
retain title and release the wheat only 
under governmental supervision. 

Importation of wheat in short crop 
years might of course be resorted to. 
But if low-cost farm storage facilities 
were developed, it might from a na- 
tional standpoint be cheaper to carry 
an additional 100 million bushels of 
wheat for several years than to import 
the same amount at high prices once in 
seven years, for example. 

Approximately 270 million bushels 
of corn were under seal this year. This 
compares with carry-overs during the 
past ten years varying from 88 to 407 
million bushels. Storing of 350 million 
bushels probably would be adequate to 
meet reasonable contingencies. Stor- 
age of corn should be on the farm or as 
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close to the farm as possible. A total 
storage of 200 million bushels of oats 
would suffice in most years. 

In the case of cotton, the plan might 
provide for storing in years of large 
production in such a manner as to fore- 
stall drastic price declines, and make 
the operation economically sound by 
tying it into a subsequent production- 
control program. 

Storing on the farms with farmers 
retaining title assures that the indi- 
vidual producer keeps constantly in 
mind the relation of surplus stocks to 
his own farming program. It also 
gives the individual farmer the benefit 
of price rise that might result from 
storing surpluses into years of adjusted 
production. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Government loans on these stored 
commodities would make farm storage 
possible.. Loans should be made only 
to producers who agree to participate 
in adjustment programs. Normally, 
the general policy should be to make 
no loans or to lend at rates less than 
the market value in years of shortage, 
and to lend something more than the 
depressed market value in years of sur- 
plus production. Loans should not ex- 
ceed the market price at the time the 
commodity is unsealed, and every ef- 
fort should be made at the time of 
lending to foresee the prices that may 
prevail at the time of unsealing. 

The possibility that under a lending 
system the Government may come into 
possession of stored commodities be- 
cause prices fall below the loan value 
or for other reasons, makes it desirable 
to enable the Government to use such 
commodities in leu of benefit pay- 
ments to participating producers. 


A Sounp PROGRAM 


A sound storage program and a con- 
tinuing adjustment program are the 
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two sensible legs on which American 
agriculture can move toward stable 
prosperity and improvement in rural 
living standards. They provide the 
means for balancing the production of 
feed grains with the production of live- 
stock and dairy products so as to re- 
move the wide cycles in each. They 
provide the basis for coérdinating the 
several branches of agriculture, as well 
as agricultural production with the 
needs of industry and foreign trade. 
They can be constantly adapted to pro- 
vide step by step the ideal national 
standard in food and health. A pro- 
gram of this sort will give farmers a 
fair share of the national income and 
at the same time provide the country 
with such food supplies as are required 
by a growing population and by such 
changes in consumption habits as may 
take place. It also provides a method 
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for fitting American agriculture into 
such export opportunities as we may 
be able to develop during the course 
of the next few years. : 
Furthermore, if farmers continue to 
utilize the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act in the interest of agriculture and 
the public at large so as to maintain a 
better balance between supplies and 
requirements on the one hand and con- 
sumer purchasing power and the farm- 
er’s share of the national income on the 
other, they will find that the New Deal 
has intrusted to them a remarkable 
mechanism for the coéperative control 
of agricultural production. Its bene- 
fits will become increasingly larger to 
farmers and to the Nation as its pro- 
grams continue to remain flexible and 
adjustable to the progress toward gen- 
eral recovery and to any new economic 
or climatic emergencies that may arise. 


Louis H. Bean is chief of the Agricultural-Indus- 
trial Relations Section in the Division of Program 
Planning of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, and an economist attached to the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. From 1923 to 1933 he was 
on the research staff of the Bureau of Agricultural 


x Economics. 


He is author of a simplified labor-sav- 


ing technique for multiple curvilinear correlation, 
and joint author of two 1983 publications of the De- 
partment of Agriculture entitled “Economic Trends 
Affecting Agriculture” and “ Economie Bases for the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act.” 


Children in the New Deal 


By J. Prentice Murpry 


HERE are approximately fifty 
million children in the United 
States, more than half of whom live in 
rural areas. In October 1933 there 
were approximately 5,184,272 children 
under 16 years of age in 3,134,678 fam- 
ilies on relief. In June 1934 this num- 
ber had grown to 7,000,000 in 8,835,000 
families. Since then there have been 
further increases. The figures be- 
speak the size of at least one child- 
caring job which the Federal Govern- 
ment has on its hands. If to this 
picture we add the number of unem- 
ployed children between 16 and 21 
years living at home, we further 
broaden the scope of Federal responsi- 
bility for the care of children. The 
New Deal has done a great deal for 
children, but it must do more for many 
children who will continue to live with 
their own families. It may be forced, 
among other things, to take on new 
burdens for certain children separated 
from their own people, who happen to 
be living in states with little or no 
financial or social resources, or where 
such are becoming exhausted. 
During the last year of President 
Hoover’s administration, Congress ap- 
propriated $300,000,000 for unemploy- 
ment relief. It was administered by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion through a separate division. It 
became very evident by March 1933 
that the Federal relief funds thus ex- 
pended were gradually spreading out 
into fields beyond unemployment re- 
lief under a very narrow interpreta- 
tion of the term. In some states, pri- 
vate agencies were being subsidized 
out of Federal funds, including family, 
child-caring, hospital and health, and 


other types of agencies. In some 
states, public mothers’ aid services 
were being so financed. These devel- 
opments were natural. The demands 
in the face of mounting need and a 
limited administrative staff in Wash- 
ington were complicated by the au- 
thority and power left with the gov- 
ernors of the several states in the 
expenditure of Federal funds to meet 
relief problems unprecedented both in 
variety and in extent. Often there 
was no previous local or state experi- 
ence, nor trained personnel to draw 
upon. Often there was lack of ade- 
quate state welfare machinery and of 
private organizations and resources. 
The Nation began to pour out on the 
national table all its distress, including 
much that had nothing to do with un- 
employment, and which it had long 
ignored or neglected. 


THe New RELIEF Act AND CHILDREN 


The present Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration Act was enacted 
shortly after President Roosevelt en- 
tered office. The act indicates a clear 
recognition on the part of those who 
participated in its preparation and 
passage, of the need of an entirely new 
and much more authoritative Federal 
relief set-up. The final draft of the 
bill which later became the act was 
the subject of a number of discussions 
on the part of social workers who had 
kept very close to the thinking of lead- 
ers in Congress on the necessity for 
Federal relief. In attendance at 
Washington were persons such as Wil- 
ham Hodson, now Commissioner of 
Welfare of New York City, Stanley F. 
Davies, now General Secretary of the 
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Charity Organization Society of New 
York City, Linton Swift, Executive 
Director of the Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America, Walter West, 
Director of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, Harry Hop- 
kins, Federal Relief Administrator, 
and others. The prevailing thought 
of this group was that the new act 
should be concerned solely with the 
relief of families or individuals in 
need due to unemployment. It was 
felt that the support of specialized 
child care and hospital and health 
services, for example, should not be 
loaded upon the Federal Government. 

The writer detailed a number of 
serious conditions affecting dependent 
and neglected children in need of re- 
moval from their own homes or already 
receiving separate care. It was his 
recommendation that the way be left 
open so that, under careful safeguards, 
extraordinary need in certain areas 
among children of the types referred 
to might be provided for through Fed- 
eral funds in the absence of local or 
state, public or private resources. 
The enormity of the demands then 
being made on the Federal Govern- 
ment because of unemployment was 
discussed in detail. It did not appear 
that the proposed appropriation of 
$500,000,000 would last many months. 
But there was no prophecy that huge 
additional Federal relief appropria- 
tions were to be needed before the year 
was out. 

Senators Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., 
Edward P. Costigan, Robert F. Wag- 
ner and others among Senate leaders 
were of the opinion that, at the time, 
first consideration had to be given to 
the care and protection of children in 
their own families. If conditions did 
not improve, further legislation could 
be introduced. It was Senator La- 
Follette who said that, if necessary, a 
children’s bill providing for the protec- 
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tion of the health, educational, and 
other unmet needs of children could 
beintroduced. These gentlemen were 
among the first to visualize the neces- 
sity for Federal unemployment relief 
and the extent to which such help 
would have to go. They saw the diffi- 
culties besetting private and public 
social work throughout the country. 


SCOPE oF RELIEF PROGRAM. 


Mr. Hopkins, who at the time of 
these conferences was chairman of the 
Temporary Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration of New York, was also meet- 
ing the President as a preliminary to 
his acceptance of his present position 
as Federal Relief Administrator. In 
the course of some of the discussions 
he remarked quite humorously that 
some of his friends back in New York 
had said to him as he was leaving for 
Washington that he would have to be 
mighty careful lest children’s workers 
and others unloaded all their burdens 
on his shoulders. 

It is a fact that Secretary Perkins 
and Miss Grace Abbott, then chief of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, in con- 
ference with certan congressional lead- 
ers, gave the final polishing off to the 
bill which became the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration Act. 
They recommended the addition of 
certain phrases making possible Fed- 
eral relief on a broader basis than 
strictly interpreted unemployment re- 
lief. Theiradvice wasaccepted. De- 
velopments since.the act went into 
effect have justified the wisdom of 
their advice. It might otherwise have 
been impossible to carry out certain 
greatly needed relief activities, espe- 
cially in agricultural areas. Contrary 
to the belief of some, the present Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
Act does not prohibit or preclude ap- 
propriations for the care of dependent 
and neglected children and other 
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groups outside those receiving relief 
in their own homes or in shelters. 

Mr. Hopkins, in entering upon his 
duties as Administrator of Federal Re- 
lief, was beset by countless pressing 
demands. His reaction to the increas- 
ing subsidizing of private agencies out 
of Federal funds, among other matters, 
can be measured in the rules and regu- 
lations which he issued formally from 
his office under date of June 23, 1933. 
He saw that a relief program which 
had been developed prior to March 
1933 could not in its entirety be ac- 
cepted as the basis for any sound tem- 
porary or long-time Federal relief pro- 
gram. In his rules and regulations, he 
said in part: 

(a) Grants of Federal Emergency Relief 
funds are to be administered by public 
agencies after August 1, 1933. 

Just as all state commissions responsible 
for the distribution of Federal and state 
funds to local communities are public bod- 
les, sO in turn should those local units be 
public agencies responsible for the expendi- 
ture of public funds in the same manner as 
any other municipal or county department. 

This ruling prohibits the turning over of 
Federal Emergency Relief funds to a pri- 
vate agency. ‘The unemployed must apply 
to a public agency for relief and this relief 
must be furnished direct to the applicant by 
a public agent. 

(b) Grants made to the states from Fed- 
eral funds . . . may be used for the pay- 
ment of medical attendance and medical 
supplies for those families that are receiving 
relief, 

(c) These funds may also be used to pay 
the cost of shelter for the needy unem- 
ployed. 

(d) These funds may not be used for the 
payment of hospital bills or for the board- 
ing out of children, either in institutions or 
in private homes, or for providing general 
institutional care. These necessary services 
to the destitute should be made available 
through state or local funds. 


These instructions are clear. They 
state fundamental social philosophy. 
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It is within the powers of the Adminis- 
trator to broaden these rules if he so 
desires. While it came as a shock to 
some whose first interests were in the 
child-caring and health fields to learn 
that they were eliminated from specific 
Federal assistance, there was a very 
general recognition of the soundness 
and necessity of the rules and regula- 
tions. Neither the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration nor the specialized pri- 
vate fields as named were prepared for 
the immediate handling of the com- 
plicated issues involved in any as- 
sumption of Federal responsibility for 
child care and health support on an 
institutional or agency basis. As had 
been stated so many times by social 
workers and others, the first line of 
defense for children is in their own 
homes. It is beyond question that a 
program of family relief or for respon- 
sible detached older adolescents and 
adults can be carried out more easily 
than where one assumes the care of 
persons, especially children, uprooted 
or detached from their families. 


WaRNINGS or 1930 


The Federal Relief Administration 
from the start has fully understood the 
meaning of family life to children. It 
has not been necessary to remind it 
of one of the pronouncements of the 
First White House Conference in 1909: 
“Home life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. It is the great 
molding force of mind and character 

. except in unusual circumstances, 
the home should not be broken up for 
reasons of poverty.” Nor was it nec- 
essary to get approval of some of the 
findings of the 1930 White House Con- 
ference, to wit: 


Large numbers of children still suffer un- 
relieved in their own homes or are separated 
from their homes because of poverty. 

The social care and treatment of depend- 
ent and neglected children either in their 
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own homes or in a foster family or institu- 
tion is a most serious matter and should 
only be undertaken by persons qualified by 
special training, experience and skill. 

Large numbers of needy children, addi- 
tionally handicapped by considerations of 
color, national origin, or mass migration, do 
not share in the provisions made by public 
and private agencies for dependent children. 

Large bequests are tied to outworn meth- 
ods of child care while modern progressive 
methods lack adequate support. 

Extraordinary opportunities for the pre- 
vention of the causes which deprive chil- 
dren of parental care are availed of to only 
a slight degree. 

Invalidism, accidents, irregular employ- 
ment, unemployment and insufficient wages 
leave hundreds of thousands of family 
homes without that adequate income which 
is essential to the maintenance of a home 


suitably equipped for the rearing of the citi- ° 


zens of the future. 

The volume of dependency may be con- 
siderably reduced by some application of 
the insurance principle to distribute over 
larger numbers and much longer periods of 
time the present loss in family income from 
these causes. 


By the spring of 1933, which marked 
the close of the fourth winter of the 
depression, these findings had taken 
on an added significance. In some in- 
stances certain social conditions in the 
country were clearly getting out of 
control. It was therefore essential 
that prevention, as well as alleviation, 
through a more adequate family relief 
program be given first consideration. 
However, it was quite clear that the 
restrictions imposed by Mr. Hopkins 
created very serious problems for many 
agencies and people in certain states 
and localities which had been receiv- 
ing Federal funds for health and child 
care, or were planning to request such 
help. Mothers’ assistance resources 
in some states were likewise affected. 
It was felt by some that conditions 
would arise affecting children outside 
the relief field which could not be dealt 
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with satisfactorily through local or 
state resources, making it necessary to 
turn to Washington for help. 

In spite of an improvement in indus- 
trial conditions, and contrary to the 
hopes of every one, and in spite of the 
new and extraordinary steps taken to 
provide employment, such as the Civil 
Works Administration, the Local 
Works Division, Emergency Conser- 
vation Work, and other brilliantly 
conceived’ projects, the number of 
families on relief continued to increase. 
Hence it has been more and more diffi- 
cult for the Federal Relief Adminis- 
trator to take on further specialized 
responsibilities outside of his relief job. 


Some ASPECTS OF THE FEDERAL 
PICTURE 


It is essential that we look again 
at some of the elements in the Federal 
picture of relief. It spreads over the 
whole country. It operates in states 
which have highly organized systems 
of public and private social work 
served by highly skilled executives and 
staff members, and again in states 
lacking such resources, with enormous 
resistances due to ignorance, and with 
small funds. In many states there 
were no reservoirs of experienced social 
workers to be called into action in de- 
veloping and protecting the involved 
and far-reaching elements which are 
essential to a sound family relief pro- 
gram. The political obstacles which 
had to be overcome in some of the 
states were monumental. In others, 
difficulties of this sort are still very 
much in the picture. There have been 
prejudices due to class relationships 
and to the differences which separate 
urban and rural groups and the differ- 
ent geographical areas into which the 
country is divided. ) 

For great numbers of families, relief 
still falls below adequate dietary stand- 
ards. Great numbers of families con- 
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tinue to face the horrors of eviction. 
The authority granted to include rent 
as an item in the budgets of families 
on relief has been offset by lack of suffi- 
cient funds in all but a few states and 
localities. 

Superimposed upon all these con- 
siderations, it has been necessary for 
the Federal Relief Administration to 
develop understanding, a point of 
view, and a certain minimum amount 
of training for an army of new workers 
who, aside from certain academic 
and character backgrounds, were not 
equipped for a highly technical and 
expert service. 


SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 


However, as we see before us the 
millions of children in families on re- 
lief, we are likewise confronted by 
others who face the necessity for re- 
moval from their own homes or are 
now being cared for in foster institu- 
tions and families. What is the situ- 
ation confronting approximately 400,- 
000 children in the care of 1,900 publie 
and private children’s agencies and in- 
stitutions? What is happening to the 
300,000 children living with their own 
mothers who are dependent in whole 
or in part on that special type of public 
relief which we call mothers’ aid? 
What concern should we express for 
the 200,000 children who annually pass 
through the juvenile courts, and for the 
average annual population of 65,000 
boys and girls and young men and 
young women who are in our industrial 
schools and reformatories? Toa very 
large extent they come out of and re- 
turn to families on relief. ‘Therefore, 
what is happening to these families in 
the quality of social work as expressed 
to them, its imagination and its vision, 
becomes of vital importance. Since 
the depression began five years ago, 
a total of probably two million chil- 
dren have passed through or are now 
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in the care of mothers’ aid and special- 
ized child-caring agencies. They pre- 
sent a children’s army of which we 
must not lose sight, nor are their prob- 
lems such as can be ignored. 

Humanity, in its family life, resolves 
itself into a series of rising and falling 
tides of activity. Children are born 
and, like adults, die. Hopes are real- 
ized and defeated. Parents achieve 
different results for themselves and 
their children; they are loving and 
wise, they are neglectful and ignorant, 
they desert, and they shelter and 
guard. Adequate specialized services 
for children are essential to well- 
rounded social programs, whether 
these programs be local, state, or na- 
tional. These services are nonexistent 
in many of the three thousand counties 
in the United States. Whole states 
are indifferent. There is thus pre- 
sented a challenge which would seem 
to call for an answer in the next steps 
to be taken in our work of recovery. 


DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


There are about four hundred thou- 
sand dependent and neglected children 
in the care of almost two thousand 
public and private child welfare agen- 
cies. In the face of the great disaster 
of unemployment, the needs of these 
children have to a certain degree been 
in the shadow. They offer part of the 
basis for the statement that in this 
country where we have so much wealth 
there has been much neglect where 
children were concerned, and much in- 
difference about it all. 

Progress in this field has rested on 
the basis of slowly developing stand- 
ards of care under the direction of 
experienced and competent workers. 
The latter, in many parts- of the coun- 
try, have had to witness the lowering 
of standards and, where private agen- 
cies were involved, a reduced ability to 
care for children. The average citizen 
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has little understanding of all that is 
involved in a sound foster care pro- 
gram. ‘The New Deal in this regard 
has faced an increase in the number of 
children separated from their parents, 
the stream going into public rather 
than into private agencies, with much 
lessened emphasis on the essentials as 
to health, shelter, and supervision. As 
has been said, but for Federal aid in 
large part, the volume of child care for 
dependent and neglected groups would 
have been much greater. 

It has been easier for the well-or- 
ganized urban areas to withstand the 
strain. It is in the rural areas, which 
are so unorganized from the standpoint 
of social welfare, that we find the most 
serious conditions. It has been easier 
to ignore their needs, notwithstanding 
the fact that the care of neglected and 
dependent children is an essential part 
of any relief program. 

Much remains to be done from the 
standpoint of social education through 
a consultation and advice service to 
make clear what lies ahead of us. 
There are many children in families re- 
ceiving relief who would be much bet- 
ter off in foster institutions or families. 
More children have gone into foster 
families in the face of grave question- 
ings as to the kind of care they are 
receiving. Much that has been gained 
in care of this type may easily be lost, 
with results which will affect the work 
of whole states and localities. The an- 
swer in part is more Federal leadership 

and guidance. 


CONFERENCES ON Curro WELFARE 


On December 15, 1933, as a result 
of a call to the President from the 
Child Welfare League of America, Miss 
Grace Abbott, then chief of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, brought a 
group of more than one hundred rep- 
resentative children’s workers together 
in Washington in a Conference on 
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Emergencies in the Care of Dependent 
and Neglected Children. 

It was reported that state and local 
appropriations for the support of such 
children by public and private agencies 
were being greatly reduced in many 
localities. Likewise private contribu- 
tions had fallen off, there was less in- 
come from endowment, and parents 
and relatives were less able to meet 
the costs of care. Thousands of older 
children who would normally have left 
these agencies to go to work were un- 
able to find employment. 

Notwithstanding the huge expendi- 
tures for unemployment relief, such 
relief was, in a large number of cases, 
insufficient to protect the health and 
welfare of children or to prevent their 
ultimate removal from their own 
homes. The general nonpayment of 
rents was leading to evictions, with 
tragic consequences to morale. In 
some localities children were being sent 
to almshouses or were being returned 
to their own homes with conditions of 
neglect or cruelty unchanged. 

In some states, appropriations for 
mothers’ aid had been seriously de- 
creased, allowances were much less 
than adequate, and mothers were kept 
for long periods on lists before receiv- 
ing aid. It was made clear that with- 
out Federal and state financial support 
to meet unemployment needs, almost 
countless numbers of children would 
have faced ill-considered removal from 
theirownhomes. The consequent vol- 
ume of care for children’s agencies, un- 
der existing circumstances, could not 
have been met. It was recommended 
that all standards of emergency relief 
be raised so as to insure to children a 
continuance of their rightful relations 
with their own families, and that where 
mothers’ aid could not be financed out 
of local funds, state aid should be 
provided; and lacking such, Federal 
relief funds would become necessary. 
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When given, such aid should be ad- 
ministered by the public agency now 
responsible for administration and su- 
pervision. 

It was felt that plans should be de- 
veloped to provide vocational training 
for homeless boys and girls over 16 
years of age, and that employment 
should be provided for such children 
at public expense for the period of the 
emergency. State public child welfare 
machinery should be maugurated or 
strengthened in part through consulta- 
tion services under the auspices of a 
special unit of the Federal Government 
experienced in this field. 

No recommendation was made for 
the granting of Federal funds for the 
care of children with institutions and 
agencies apart from their own rela- 
tives, this burden being left to public 
and private agencies in the different 
localities and states. 

At a well-attended conference in 
March 1934 in Chicago, members of 
the Mid-West Child Welfare League 
considered further the action taken at 
the Washington Conference of Decem- 
ber 1933. It was emphasized that the 
problem of care and treatment of de- 
pendent and neglected children at this 
time could not be satisfactorily met 
without a competent child welfare 
set-up within the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration to secure accurate infor- 
mation as to needs among children, 
and a trained personnel. The dangers 
in mass consideration and care of 
children away from home, and the 
appraisal of all remedial measures on 
the basis of their accord with sound 
principles of child care, regardless of 
social stress and emergency, were also 
emphasized. Since this conference, 
thinking has been away from having 
this special child welfare program de- 
veloped by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, because of the size 
and extent of its work and the neces- 
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sity for more specialization in the Fed- 
eral welfare picture. 


CHILDREN AND THEIR SCHOOLS 


Of all the areas in which a nation can 
choose, and of all the means by which it 
can determine its future, there is none that 
matters more, or indeed as much, as educa- 
tion. It touches the mind and the mind is 
the life of man, 


This ideal must be viewed in the 
light of realities. The depression has 
exacted a heavy toll for our children 
through reduction in the number of 
teachers, shorter terms, closed schools, 
and a discarding of special services 
such as visiting teachers and classes for 
the mentally backward. All this is in 
the face of an increase of school popu- 
lation by reason of normal population 
growth, and increased social work bur- 
dens of the older adolescents unsuited 
for industry or unable to find jobs. 

The teacher has played a heroic 
part during this period. Salaries have 
been reduced generally throughout the 
country, and in many cases have been 
unpaid for long periods. It was re- 
ported in June 1934 that at that time, 
in forty-six states, there was owing to 
teachers $57,000,000 with no evidence 
of debt, and a total of $50,000,000 for 
which warrants or certificates had been 
issued but with no hope of early pay- 
ment. Since this time the Federal 
Government has done an extensive re- 
financing work for many school com- 
munities reporting these conditions. 
In many places, teachers’ salaries have 
been paid. Out of the deep gloom of 
a few months back, a new and more 
optimistic note is being sounded. Un- 
questionably the National Administra- 
tion has been concerned about this 
whole situation, and has been active in 
more ways than are generally under- 
stood. 


* Barker, Ernest, National Character, Harper 
Bros. 
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The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, through its special work 
projects, has rebuilt a large number 
of dilapidated country schools. More- 
over, it used the services of more than 
4,000 unemployed teachers for approx- 
imately 61,000 children attending nurs- 
ery schools from unemployed needy 
families in 35 states. A total of 11,000 
teachers were employed on all projects. 
It is still problematical whether the 
next Congress will see serious attempts 
to get specific Federal aid to bear part 
of the cost of education in at least the 
most impoverished states. We must 
not fail to refer to the approximately 
75,000 college students who were aided 
through special grants. 


CHILDREN IN MOTHERS’ Arp FAMILIES 


Mothers’ aid legislation, first en- 
acted as a law in this country in 1911, 
was one of the primary recommenda- 
tions of the 1909 White House Confer- 
ence. It has been one of the greatest 
factors in checking the sweep of chil- 
dren into the care of foster families 
and institutions. It was the hope that 
such legislation would end the sepa- 
ration of mothers from-children where 
poverty was the sole or chief factor. 
It has exerted a powerful influence on 
the whole field of public relief. In for- 
ty-five states we have mothers’ pension 
laws; they all provide for widows. 

The ideal was to have this legislation 
also safeguard children whose fathers 
were divorced, had deserted, were in 
prison, suffered from physical or men- 
tal disease, or, in certain cases, were 
not married to the mothers. This 
broader mothers’ aid program is in- 
cluded in the legislation of twenty 
states. 

It is estimated that at the present 
time 300,000 dependent children are 
in the care of their mothers receiving 
mothers’ aid support at an annual cost 
in excess of $30,000,000. It is likewise 
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estimated that for the country as a 
whole an even larger number of chil- 
dren of widows and other types of 
mothers eligible for such aid are being 
supported through unemployment re- 
lef grants. 

There are wide differences between 
the states and between localities in 
given states as to the monthly grants 
made to mothers. They range, for ex- 
ample, from $52.89 for Massachusetts 
(1933) to $4.33 in Arkansas (1931). In 
Cleveland, Ohio, the 1933 monthly av- 
erage was $45.34; in Jackson County of 
the same state for the same year, the 
monthly average was $2.63. 

Practically all of this legislation rests 
on the basis of local or county support. 
In a few states the burden is shared 
by the states and the localities. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that here 
is a field of social welfare into which 
Federal aid should go on the basis of 
a separate category of relief, with the 
Federal Government and the states 
bearing the burden of support. It is 
important that the particular gains 
made in more than twenty years 
through this type of legislation be not 
lost or swallowed up in the greater 
mass of unemployment relief now be- 
ing distributed throughout the coun- 
try. It is unfortunate for the sake of 
the social welfare principles involved, 
that up to the present time states 
have been unable to secure a “match- 
ing” of mothers’ aid appropriations by 
the Federal Emergency Relief appro- 
priations. Those states and localities 
which have not accepted legislation of 
this type or have given it up have used 
emergency relief funds for such cases, 
with a very definite easing of burdens 
for their own taxpayers. 

Any retrogression from the values 
contributed by this legislation for 
mothers and children will have a costly 
reaction on the whole child-care pro- 
gram of the Nation. Federa} legisla- 
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tion permitting an application of relief 
of this type on a broad basis in all the 
states will stand out as an event of the 
first magnitude. It is gratifymg to 
note that throughout the country dur- 
ing the past five years the principle of 
mothers’ aid legislation has continued 
to be defended and supported with 
vigor and courage in the face of seri- 
ous tax situations. The situation is 
nevertheless very serious, and will be 
hopeless for large numbers of chil- 
dren unless Federal aid comes into the 
picture. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The emphasis on men as against 
women in industry is in the face of the 
large number of families with female 
heads. Weare told that in some com- 
munities they represent from 15 to 20 
per cent of the families on relief. Il- 
legitimacy has increased, for reasons 
which are obvious. The decline of 
the marriage rate plus overcrowding 
areimportant influencing factors. The 
essentials of protective work where cru- 
elty, gross neglect, improper guardian- 
ship, and other conditions are present 
leave much to be desired. Courts and 
other public officials are more reluctant 
to correct abuses. One large state so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to 
children reports an increase in cases of 
cruelty and abuse, especially sex cases 
involving young girls. It also reports 
a large increase of incest cases, due 
in the main to overcrowding and the 
presence of unemployed men and older 
` boys at home. 

The inability of child-caring agencies 
to discharge at a normal rate has made 
necessary on the part of the better 
financed agencies the care of many 
older boys and girls. With agencies 
less equipped, these children have be- 
come part of the transient army. The 
total number of transients, especially 
children, is much less than was esti- 
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mated. For boys 18 and over, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
haye been a Godsend; but the problem 
still remains a critical one, especially 
in view of the block to regular employ- 
ment. We have also transient families 
moving from place to place, with their 
old permanent rootings entirely gone. 

The infant welfare problem in unem- 
ployed and partly employed families is 
a very real one. We are told that in 
these families the birth rate is higher 
than for families which have not suf- 
fered from the depression. This in- 
crease in birth rate holds alike for all 
types of unemployed workers. There 
is also the problem of child care in 
families handicapped by physical dis- 
ability, chronic illness, and mental ill 
health. 

If there had been no cessation of the 
work formerly done under the Federal 
Maternity and Infancy Law, it would 
have been possible to give better health 
protection to children, especially those 
in unemployed families. One of the 
next steps in the recovery program 
should be a revival of this service. 
Notwithstanding many handicaps, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion has, along with the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, done much to safeguard 
the health of children. 

The Child Health Recovery pro- 
gram, under the direction of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, during the current year 
has achieved real results, especially in 
a quickening of understanding of the 
need of medical care for children, and 
the ways whereby this and undernutri- 
tion may beovercome. Allauthorities 
make it clear that large numbers of 
children have taken “quite a beating” 
in terms of their health since the de- 
pression began. It is heartening to 
register the constant concern of the Re- 
lief Administration to do its part in 
this broad attack on the evils of ill 
health and sickness among children. 
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Tus Next STEPS 


The indications are that the Fed- 
eral Government is to announce very 
shortly a broad program of social and 
economic security. It should advance 
the principle of social insurance along 
many lines, so as to divide the risks 
- in terms of sickness, unemployment, 
and industrial handicaps for those af- 
fected by these adverse drives. Such 
measures will be of enormous bene- 
fit to children. The principle may 
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well be applied to mothers with de- 
pendent children, thus removing one 
group of families now erroneously 
counted among the unemployed. We 
should like to see an enlarged Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, possibly within 
a Federal Department of Welfare, 
equipped so as to work effectively in 
its own well-chosen field. The respon- 
sibility on government, especially the 
Federal Government, for leadership in 
measures affecting children’s welfare is 
unescapable. 


J. Prentice Murphy is executive secretary of the Sey- 
bert Institution and the Children’s Bureau of Phila- 
delphia, and member of the Pennsylvania State Welfare 
Commission and of boards of directors of various na- 
tional welfare agencies. He has long been identified 
with children’s work and connected with national - 
activities affecting children. He is author and editor 
of a number of articles and publications dealing with 
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Health in the New Deal 


By EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER 


N SPITE of notable achievements in 
medicine and in community pro- 
tection against some diseases, and a 
fairly comprehensive knowledge of 
environmental factors affecting health, 
this country so far has failed to develop 
an effective, comprehensive program of 
public health conservation on a nation- 
wide scale. We reiterate from time to 
time, with considerable unction, Dis- 
raeli’s dictum that “the public health 
is the foundation upon which rest the 
happiness of the people and the welfare 
of the state,” but most of our social 
planning and efforts have ignored or 
minimized health as a specific objective. 
It is true that some of our planning and 
action will directly or indirectly affect 
the physical and mental well-being of 
large groups of the population, but 
“the public health,” in the broad sense 
of the term, has been incidental. Only 
when some particular condition or oc- 
currence outrages the sensibilities of 
the mass is the public health enthusiast 
able to dramatize the need for action 
and get something done. 

The citizen (and taxpayer) quite 
properly may ask of the sanitarian 
some elementary questions such as the 
following: Are we not, even during a 
period of unusual depression, getting 
along fairly well as we are? Is not the 
New Deal itself a program, as President 
Roosevelt recently expressed it, “ con- 
cerned with the multiplication of wealth 
through codperative action—wealth in 
which all can share’?! and thus be 
enabled to purchase health? 
any real need for further emphasis 
upon health as a specific objective for 
national action? 


4 Address at Green Bay, Wisconsin, Aug. 10, 
1934. 


Is there . 


These ate proper questions. The 
public has been told that the average 
length of Hfe has been increased 20 
years since 1850, from about 40 years 
to about 6C; that disease after disease 
is being ecnquered; that an efficient 
Federal health service defends our 
borders aga.nst pestilence; that the pro- 
tection and maintenance of the public 
health by various agencies during an 
economic catastrophe have been so 
successful taat the gross death rate as 
well as infaat and tuberculosis mortal- 
ity are at the lowest level in our history. 
True as these statements are, they do 
not answer the questions because they 
are not the whole truth. An adequate 
answer can be given only after we have 
taken stock of what has been and is 
being done, and, upon the sound basis 
of a dispassionate study of the facts and 
the practical possibilities, consider a 
future program. 


PREVENTABLE DISEASE 
„ND MORTALITY 


The plain fact must be faced that 
notwithstanding great advances in 
medicine and public health protection, 
the American people are not so healthy 
as they have a right to be. Millions of 
them are suffering from diseases and 
thousands annually die from causes 
that are preventable through the use of 
existing scientific knowledge and the 
application of common social sense. 
Ample evid2nce exists to support this 
sweeping statement. Only some of it 
can be summarized even briefly here. 

Let us consider first some of the 
diseases agsinst which community or 
public action has been directed. The 
ravages of typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
and smallpox have been enormously 
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lessened; they ought to be and can be 
eradicated. The infant death rate has 
been cut in half in the last quarter- 
century, but it can again be cut in half. 
Mortality from tuberculosis has been 
reduced by 60 per cent since 1900; 
if adequate facilities were provided 
throughout the country, mortality 
from this dread disease could easily 
be halved again. Thirteen thousand 
women die in childbirth each year; it is 
estimated that two thirds of these 
deaths can be prevented. At least 
three fourths of a million cases of 
syphilis are clinically recognized an- 
nually; but more than half of these do 
not seek or obtain treatment within the 
first year, and only a very small per- 
centage obtain treatment at that stage 
of the disease when the possibility of 
cure is greatest. We have been rather 
vociferous in recent years over the 
health and welfare of children; yet it is 
estimated that there are 700,000 de- 
pendent children in institutions and 
foster homes, many of which are not 
very healthful or wholesome; that 
$00,000 are crippled, a million or 
more are tuberculous, and nearly half a 
million have heart damages or defects. 


ADULT HEALTH PROBLEMS 


The mortality of adults of middle 
and older ages has not appreciably 
diminished. The expectation of length 
of life at forty—whatever other expec- 
tations optimists may conjure up 
about life that begins at that age— 
is about the same now as it was in 1850, 
1890, or 1900. In 1930 the death rate 
per 1,000 was 5.8 among persons under 
20 years of age and 5.3 in the age 
period 20-44 years. The mortality of 
adults who should be in their physical 
prime—20—44 years of age—is almost 
as great as that of the younger group, 
which includes babies and children. 
The mortality of persons who ought to 
be in full mental vigor and still capable 
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of many kinds of physical work is over 
thrée times that of the younger adults. 
Consider the principal causes of death, 
as stated by attending physicians, in 
the young adult ages, 20-34 years: 


Death Rates per 100,000 
Causes of Death | ————— 
20-24 Yrs, | 25-34 Yrs. 


Tuberculosis. ....... 90.4 91.4 
Accidents and homi- 

CIES E 98.7 90.0 
Organic heart disease 25.5 37.8 
Pneumonia......... 18.3 29.2 





Tuberculosis still tops the list as a dis- 
ease; accidents and homicides snuff out 
about one life in a thousand annually; 
organic heart disease appears in even 
this young age period as the third most 


important cause. The four causes 
shown. in the table above account for 
more than half the death rate from all 
causes combined at these ages. 

Or let us glance at the succeeding 
decade of life, 385-44 years: 


Causes of Death Death Rates per 100,000 


Age 35-44 Yrs. 
Accidents and homi- 

"eila l-1. MEO 102.4 
Organic heart disease 89.5 
Tuberculosis........ 84.0 
Cancer... .ccc cee eee 60.8 
Pneumonia......... 52.6 

39.4 


Nephritis........... 


Here, quite aside from the wanton 
waste through violent deaths, it is seen 
that organic diseases of the heart and 
kidneys, tuberculosis, cancer, and pneu- 


. monia account for over half of the 


deaths in an age period too young for 
the vital spark to be dimmed. All 
careful studies of illness and physical 
impairments corroborate these ghastly 
records; in fact, they reveal even more 
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impressively than mortality statistics 


the extent to which the vitality of ‘the , 
population is damaged in the most: 


efficient period of life. 

This disconcerting evidence of im- 
paired efficiency among our adult popu- 
lation takes on a graver significance in 
view of the changing age of our popu- 
lation. In the coming years the 
Nation will have, proportionately and 
actually, more adults. It is estimated 
that in 1950—sixteen years from now— 
the number of persons under 20 years 
of age will be about the same as it was 
in 1930, but the older population will 
be nearly thirty million more. Of 
these, about one third will be in the 
age group 20-44 years, one third aged 
45-64 years, and one third will be over 
65 years old? We can no longer 
squander the vitality of our grown 
men and women. ‘The task of health 
conservation must be broadened’ to 
include adults as well as children. 


HEALTH AS AFFECTED BY THE 
DEPRESSION 


We are not going scot-free from 
damages to health as a result of the 
existing economic situation. The fav- 
orable gross death rate which con- 
tinued until the latter part of 1933 is 
indubitable evidence that up to then 
few had been killed outright by the 
depression. ‘The measures for relief, 
public health, and medical care, and the 


2 Whelpton, P. K., “Increase and Distribution 
of Elders in Our Population,” Proceedings of the 
American Statistical Association. Referring to 
the estimates for 1950 and 1975 (as given in his 
computations), Whelpton says: “The population 
after 1980 is estimated on the assumption that 
specific birth rates will become nearly stationary 
in 1970 at about 80 per cent of the 1930 level, that 
the expectation of life will rise to about 65 years 
in 1950 and 70 years in 1975, and that net immi- 
gration will amount to about 200,000 annually. 
It is believed these assumptions exaggerate the 
size of the future population and minimize the 
importance of the older age periods, particularly 
after 1950.” 
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unselfish service of the medical pro- 
fession to the poor undoubtedly have 
prevented an appalling amount of loss 
of life, ill health, and impaired vitality. 
But it is foolish to assume that only 
good effects will be experienced from 
“tightening the belt.” 

Recent surveys by the United States 
Public Health Service and the Milbank 
Memorial Fund of wage-earning popu- 
lations in ten industrial localities have 
shown that the highest sickness rate in 
1933 occurred in families which had 
suffered the most severe decline in in- 
come during the period 1929-1932. 
This group has a disabling sickness rate 
over 50 per cent higher than that of 
their more fortunate neighbors whose 
economic status was not materially 
reduced. The higher illness rate oc- 
curred at every age period, but was 
most marked in the ages 20-44. Un- 
employed families were sick to a far 
greater extent than employed, even 
when unemployment due to ill health 
was excluded.’ 

The death rate during the period 


1929-1932 declined in families with ~ 


full-time employed wage earners, but 
in families with no employed members 
or only part-time wage earners it in- 
creased 20 per cent. Mortality rates 
have been increasing in some areas of 
our large cities for the past two or three 
years, and for the first half of 1934 
the gross mortality rate in the group of 
cities with 100,000 population or more 
is appreciably higher than that in the 
corresponding period of 1933. In 1933 
twenty-five states showed no decline in 
infant mortality. The death rate 
among industrially insured persons has 
not decreased since 1929. 

3 For further reports on this survey see: 
Sydenstricker, Edgar, “Sickness and the New 
Poor,” Survey Graphic, April 1934; Perrott, G. 
St.J., and Selwyn D. Collins, “Sickness and the 
Depression—A Preliminary Report upon a Sur- 


vey of Wage-Earning Families in Ten Cities,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, July 1934. 
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A BROADER CONCEPT or HEALTH 


Our concept of ‘society’s responsibil- 
ity for public health obviously has 
been too narrow. The idea is still 
quite prevalent that “public health” 
is limited to a few more or less disagree- 
able and distasteful functions exercised 
under the police power of government. 
In some sections this tradition is being 
superseded by the somewhat broader 
view that the state is responsible for 
the health of the people—not merely 
for community conditions such as sani- 
tation, pure water and foods, and the 
control of infectious diseases, but also 
for the early diagnosis of certain dis- 
eases and impairments, the prevention 
of infant and maternal mortality, the 
promotion of child health, education of 
the individual in the principles of per- 
sonal hygiene, and the care of persons 
affected with mental disorders, tuber- 
culosis, cancer, and orthopedic defects. 
But even this is a very restricted defini- 
tion of the proper scope of public 
health, for the undeniable reason that 
many other conditions affecting health 
are capable of being controlled and 
ought to be controlled “in such a 
fashion,” as Winslow put it, “as to 
enable every citizen to realize his birth- 
right of health and longevity.” 4 

The time has come when we must 
recognize a fundamental change in the 
objectives of “public health.” We 
cannot discard any element of the older 
concept—the protection of one person 
against the hazards created or pre- 
sented by the diseases or the acts of 
another. But we must enlarge the 
objectives to make them include the 
safeguarding of the individual and 
collective health of all persons. We 
must realize that society has a basic 
responsibility, in addition to the limited 


4 Winslow, C.-E.A., “The Untilled Fields of 
Public Health,’ Modern Medicine, -Vol. I, 
No. 3, p. 183, 1920. - 
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functions now being exercised, for 
insuring, as far as it can, to all its 
members healthful housing and living 
standards, a fair degree of economic 
security, adequate medical care, proper 
facilities for preventive medicine—in 
fact the control (as far as known to ` 
science) of all environmental factors 
that affect physical and mental well- 
being. 

This broad concept is not an appeal 
for “public medicme” or “state medi- 
cine” or “socialized medicine” or any 
particular scheme of furnishing medical 
care through public provision. It is an 
appeal that society shall face the eco- 
nomic difficulties which prevent the 
public from actually receiving the full 
benefits that can be derived from ade- 
quate health and medical service. 
New procedures doubtless will be 
needed, but there is no reason why they 
shall not be as fair to those who render 
service as to those who are served. 

The sanitarian of the future cannot 
honestly be satisfied with anything less 
than this larger concept of public 
health, and the statesman should be 
aware that a nation’s efforts to safe- 
guard and promote the health of its 
people will ultimately be judged in 
accordance with a criterion no less 
rigid than this implies. 


EcoNOMIC MEASURES 


From this comprehensive point of 
view, then, the sanitarian in his turn 
may pass judgment upon what is being 
done to conserve and improve the 
health of the population. 

1. Manifestly, the sanitarian is in- 
tensely hopeful of efforts to give a 
greater degree of economic security to 
all the people. He may not be com- 
petent to judge the validity or the 
eficacy of these efforts, but he is 
acutely aware of the association of 
poverty and ill health, and he realizes 
that although the abolition of poverty 
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may not come before the millennium, 
any mitigation of this tragic and im- 
memorial fraternity will be a public 
health achievement of tremendous 
importance. Thus he is alert to the 
necessity for measures, intelligently 
planned and executed, to provide relief 
and employment to the victims of 
economic maladjustments. He shud- 
ders to think of what frightful conse- 
quences would have ensued had these 
efforts not been made during the pres- 
ent depression. In spite of the size of 
the undertaking and the necessity for 
haste, he believes that on the whole the 
relief job has been well done. He looks 
forward, however, to a more substantial 
program designed with full recognition 
of the lessons learned from emergency 
experiences. 

More specifie in objectives, so far as 
health conservation is concerned, are 
community protection against disease 
and other “public health” activities 
(in the older sense of the term), and the 
effective distribution of medical care, 
both curative and preventive. 


Pusuic HEALTH EXPENDITURES 


2. The conclusion is inevitable to the 
sanitarian that because of the lack of a 
public health program on a national 
scale, such “public health” functions 
as have been developed have not been 
extended successfully to all parts of the 
Nation. The policy of placing the 
responsibility for public health upon 
communities and states has failed 
ignominiously. The wide differences 
in the death rate among states is 
eloquent evidence of this failure. The 
average official expenditure for ordi- 
nary public health purposes in Ameri- 
can cities in 1929 was only $1 per capita 
per year—less than half of the sum 
which competent experts have esti- 
mated as necessary. In spite of the 
fact that before the present depression, 
emphasis was repeatedly given to the 
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great need for the extension of county 
or district health programs, Hiscock 
points out that ‘‘only about one fifth 
of the rural population of the United 
States had the benefits of organized 
health machinery, and even in the 
500-odd counties which did boast of 
full-time health services, budget and 
personnel were generally far below any 
reasonable standard of efficiency.” 

The average official expenditure for 
public health in our cities in 1934 will 
be 70 cents per capita instead of $1.° 
In 56 out of 62 of the large cities for 
which reports have been secured, there 
were reductions in appropriations in 
1933 as compared with 1931.7 In 37 
states appropriations for child health 
activities have been decreased in the 
period 1932-1934.2 As Parran has 
said: 

In this present, when all human issues are 
coming to the fore, economic pressure—the 
necessity of providing a world fit to live in— 
has continued to shunt aside from public 
consciousness the present needless sacrifice 
of human life and efficiency by our made- 
quate use of scientific medicine.” ® 

This situation has long been recog- 
nized by the public health authorities 
in the United States. So far, efforts to 
get the Federal Government to do for 
public health what it has done for 
education, agriculture, and roads have 
been unsuccessful. The small appro- 
priations to states begun some years 
ago for rural sanitation and maternal 
and infant hygiene had practically 

i Hiscock, Ira V., “Rehabilitation of Health 
Work in the United States,” The Yale Journal 
of Biology and ‘Medicine, Vol. 6,'No. 6, July 
1934. 

8 American Journal of Public Health Editorial, 
24; 755, 1934. 

7 Ibid., Editorial, 23: 1920, 1933. 

8 Elliott, Martha M., “Child Health 1983- 
1934”, Journal of Pediatrics, 4: 825, 1934. 

9 Parran, Thomas, Jr., “Health Services of 
Tomorrow,” The Medical Profession and the 


Public, Philadelphia: The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1934. 
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ceased even before the economic de- 
pression. Even funds for the Federal 
Public Health Service have been cut, 
and the Federal Government has been 
handicapped rather than aided in an 
emergency situation.! 


Merpicat CARE AND PusBLIC HEALTH 


3. The sanitarian is convinced that 
medical care for all the population is 
essential to publie health. He realizes 
that it is not necessarily a public func- 
tion except for certain diseases and 
certain population groups, but he 
knows that it is a public necessity. He 
is painfully conscious of the futility of 
much public health work because med- 
ical care cannot be purchased by those 
who are discovered to be in need of it. 
In fact, as the result of recent surveys, 
it is now generally known that even in 
normal economic periods, thousands 
upon thousands of families are unable 
to purchase medical care when sicknesg 
occurs, less than 10 per cent of the 
population have had even a partial 
physical examination, less than 5 per 
cent are immunized against some 
disease, and one third of the physicians 
receive net incomes of less than $2,500 
a year. 

These conditions persist in spite of 
the facts that there are enough doctors, 
nurses, and others who render or assist 
in rendering medical services—about a 
million persons all told—to take care of 
all sicknesses and do nearly all the 
preventive work for individual patients 
that we now know how to do, and that 
there is being spent annually by the 
American people enough money— 
about three and a half billion dollars— 
for doctors, nurses, medicines, and all 

10 As a part of the Federal work relief program, 
some projects of a sanitary nature were super- 
vised by the Public Health Service and some 
funds were made available for examination and 
treatment of children in accordance with the 


child health recovery program under the auspices 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 
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sorts of medical services, to purchase 
reasonably adequate medical care at 
current average prices. 

It is easy to see that even if a degree 
of income security could be attained 
whereby no families would receive less 
than $1,200 a year, there still would be 
an enormous proportion of the popula- 
tion unable to budget for the costs of 
medical care. Obviously some satis- 
factory method of distributing medical 
costs among the self-sustaining popula- 
tion and of furnishing medical care to 
the dependent moiety is a public health 
measure of basie importance. 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM NERDED 


Probably never before—not even in 
the days of Sparta—has a people been 
more “health conscious.” The press 
has its columns of medical advice, and 
the radio its “talks” on hygiene; the 
pervading and vast system of commer- 
cial advertising shouts “health”; goods 
are invented, made, and sold with a 
health motif or plea; our ideals of 
physical appearance and behavior are 
influenced in no little degree by the 
prevailing doctrines of hygiene; fad- 
dists in medicine, diet, and innumera- 
ble therapies appeal not only to many 
who seek relief from disease but also to 
throngs who want to stay healthy. 

In sharp contrast has been the atti- 
tude of legislators and administrators. 
Our public servants and would-be 
servants have been almost entirely 
silent upon matters which directly 
affect the health of their constituents. 
Niggardly appropriations for public 
health are grudgingly made. A con- 
tinuous, not always successful, struggle 
is necessary to keep highly technical 
positions from the political job-givers. 
The modern hustings resound with de- 
bates on political philosophy and eco- 
nomic doctrines, but the occasional 
speech on a public health measure is 
usually thrust, “‘ghost-written,” into 
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the unwilling hands of the officeholder 
somehow persuaded to address an au- 
dience of health and social workers. 

Public interest in hygiene and health 
can be made effective only when it can 
be concentrated in the carrying out of 
a definite plan. Possibly some state 
will one day set the example; but 
a comprehensive program of public 
health, which has for its aim the insur- 
ing to all the people the most efficient 
application possible of existing knowl- 
edge of health conservation, will not 
come until it is undertaken on a na- 
tional scale. 
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Federal appropriations to supple- 
ment state and local funds for com- 
munity health, for medical care of 
those unable to pay for it, for con- 
struction of necessary medical and 
health facilities where needed, and for 
education of personnel are essential 
to any effective program. Whatever 
amount may be estimated as immedi- 
ately necessary after a careful survey 
by the Federal and state authorities 
will be a worth-while investment in 
healthy security. 

This is a challenge worthy of the 
New Deal. 


Edgar Sydenstricker is director of research of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, New York City, and chief stat- 
istician of the United States Public Health Service. In 
1923-1924 he served as chief of service of ihe epidemio- 
logical intelligence and public health statistics at the 
League of Nations, Geneva, in initiating the statistical 
work of the League’s international health organization. 
He is author of “Collectiwwe Bargaining in Anthracite 
Industry,” “Conditions of Labor in! the United States” 
(with W. S. Lauck), “Brief History of Taxation in 
Virginia,” and “Health and Environment.” 
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The Cost of the New Deal 


By F. CYRIL JAMES 


N OLD, and very wise, trainer of 
race horses who was recently 
bidding for a yearling at Saratoga re- 
marked, when comment was made on 
the amount of his bids, that he could 
afford to be very generous when he 
was spending somebody else’s money! 
Most of us know that feeling and—if 
we are honest with ourselves—are 
aware of the differmg emotional in- 
tensity of our reaction to a payment 
when the money comes from our own 
pocket in the one case, or from that of 
someone else in the other. We are 
likely to have an entirely different 
scale of values! 

Perhaps no aspect of the New Deal 
is more important than the one un- 
covered by this thought. Very few 
people will deny the excellence of the 
underlying philosophy, which aims at 
the attainment of greater economic 
equality among the millions of people 
who compose the population of the 
United States. Disparity of wealth 
and inequality of income have often 
been discussed as a blight that impairs 
the picture of nineteenth-century eco- 
nomic progress, and a visit to the slums 
or the sweated workshops of any large 
American city will do much to dispel 
any lingering illusions that may remain 
from the teachings of Dr. Pangloss. 
The problems surrounding the distri- 
bution of wealth are today of greater 
importance to the work, the wealth, 
and the happiness of mankind than 
those in any other field of the science 
of economics, and the efforts of the pres- 
ent Administration to cut the Gordian 
knot command universal admiration. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


But the development of a society in 
which there will be greater equality of 


wealth and opportunity necessarily 
involves a redistribution of the national 
income. It requires us to discard the 
traditional Anglo-Saxon philosophy 
that a man is entitled to keep all that 
he can get (or, equally, entitled to 
starve if he cannot earn enough to live 
on), and accept the idea that the Gov- 
ernment should consciously assume the 
responsibility of guiding the flow of 
national income in such a way that the 
inequalities of the past may be cor- 
rected. 

This statement may appear plati- 
tudinous, but the clear and continuous 
recognition of it is essential if we are 
to avoid the pitfalls that inevitably 
beset socialistic programs under a 
pecuniary order of society. In the first 
place, although for convenience we 
may state it in terms of dollars or bil- 
lions of dollars, the national income 
consists of the aggregate of all the goods 
and services that are produced in the 
United States during the course of a 
year (or any other stated period). It 
is a physical aggregate, a heap of 
things, that can be enlarged only 
through increased physical production 
in factories and on the land. We can- 
not vary the national income by one 
single iota through diminishing the 
weight of the gold dollar or printing 
millions of greenbacks—save in the 
very incidental sense in which it can be 
said that inflation, during its early 
stages, accelerates economic activity. 
An increasing national income can be 
attained, only through the production 
of more wheat, more automobiles, more 
shoes, and more of all the other things 
that are required to raise the average 
standard of living throughout the 
country. 

Recognition of this simple truth in- 
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volves, in the second place, a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the ultimate cost 
of the New Deal must depend in part 
upon whether or not the governmental 
policies included under that head tend 
to enlarge or diminish the aggregate 
national income of the United States. 
If the policies of social amelioration 
should incidentally tend to enlarge the 
aggregate quantity of goods and serv- 
ices available for distribution, it might 
well be possible to raise the standard of 
living of the depressed groups without 
in any way lowering that of the other 
groups in the community. Although 
in the long run the relative shares of 
the national income going to the differ- 
ent groups would be changed consid- 
erably, the policy would be carried into 
effect by a process of leveling upwards 
which would leave little cause for com- 
plaint among those people who had 
previously enjoyed a satisfactory stand- 
ard of living, and much cause for rejoic- 
ing among those whose condition had 
been improved. A program of national 
social reconstruction that operated 
along these lines would be ideal, and 
would be subject to very little criticism 
from any angle.! 

If, however, the New Deal policies 
do not tend to increase the size of the 
national income, we are confronted 
with a totally different situation. 
Since the aggregate income available 
for distribution is not enlarged, it fol- 
lows that any improvement in the 
standard of living of one group must 
be at the expense of a reduction of the 
real income of other groups. Without 
doubt, such a redistribution contains 
the seeds of many social benefits for the 

1Some problems are raised in regard to the 
adequacy of the capital supply in such a state of 
society, particularly by those writers who hold 
that most of the current saving is done by those 
people whose income is far in ‘excess of any con- 
ceivable expenditure for living. These problems 


are, however, quite capable of solution if the 
appropriate governmental policies are adopted. 
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community as a whole, but the prob- 
lems and obstacles encountered are 
likely to be much more serious in view 
of the fact that a large proportion of 
the population will find itself in a less 
satisfactory position, both absolutely 
and relatively. Moreover, instead of 
merely distributing the increase of the 
national income in the fashion that it 
considers most desirable, and paying no 
attention to existing conditions among 
the groups not considered to be in need 
of assistance, the Government would 
be compelled to take away from one 
group a portion of the income that it 
had customarily received, in order that 
the income of another group might be 
augmented. ‘There is only a difference 
of degree between the two tasks, per- 
haps, but it is one of those differences 
that create entirely new social and 
political problems under a democratic 
form of government. 


Tue NATIONAL DEBT 


In the light of these conditions, what 
is the present situation in the United 
States? Under the various Federal 
programs (the alphabetic designations 
and detailed characteristics of which 
do not concern us at this point) the 
Government of the United States has 
spent an incredibly large amount of 
money since March 4, 1933. During 
the period from 1911 to 1931, in which 
the wealth of the United States was 
doubled, the cost of Federal Govern- 
ment had increased in a fivefold ratio, 
and there is reason to believe that the 
increase in the expenditures of state 
and local governments was at approxi- 
mately the same rate. Nevertheless, 
on June 30, 1931, the aggregate na- 
tional debt of the country was only 
16.8 billion dollars, and at the end of 
the Hoover Administration it was still 
in the neighborhood of 20 billion dol- 
lars. By the summer of 1934, how- 
ever, the expenditures incurred for the 
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execution of New Deal activities had 
carried the total well above 27 billion 
dollars—an amount substantially in 
excess of the peak reached in August 
1919, at the end of the most expensive 
war in history.2, Moreover, the exist- 
ing plans of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion already envisage a growth of an- 
other four or five billions of dollars in 
the national debt, apart from any ad- 
ditional expenditures that may be 
considered desirable from a political 
standpoint, if business activity does 
not increase so rapidly as interested 
prophecy demands. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES AND 
NATIONAL INCOME 


Grave doubt exists, however, as to 
the ultimate effect of these expenditures 
upon the physical volume of business 
activity and consequently upon the 
size of the national income. Admit- 
tedly, the economic machine functions 
most satisfactorily when all parts of it 
are in equilibrium with one another, 
and, theoretically at any rate, the 
governmental program is intended to 
correct the maladjustments that have 
developed during the past two decades 
between one type of business activity 
and another. The work of the AAA 
and the basic provisions of the NRA 
codes are isolated (and often mutally 
incompatible) examples of this desire. 
Unfortunately, however, the process of 
adjustment is being attempted through 
restriction of output in those fields of 
activity that are considered to be over- 
developed, and not through expansion 
of those that are considered to be be- 
hind the average; and it requires an 
eye of emotional and invincible faith to 
visualize crop restriction and reduction 


2 Accurate and comparable statistics are not 
available for the debts of state and local authori- 
ties, but it may be assumed on the basis of avail- 
able evidence that they are higher today than at 
any previous time in the history of the United 
States. 
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of working hours as routes leading 
towards an increased physical volume 
of production in the immediate future! 

Moreover, a good many recent 
studies of the business depression that 
has lasted since 1929 seem to indicate 
that the situation of what may be 
called the capital-goods industries is 
much worse than that of those indus- 
tries that are engaged in the production 
of consumption goods. The physical 
volume of activity has declined more 
seriously in the former case and the 
degree of unemployment is higher; so 
that a good case might be made out for 
the contention that a business revival 
depends more upon the revival of the 
capital-goods industries than upon an 
increase in consumer spending power. 
Governmental expenditures, however, 
have been made in a manner that tends 
to affect the consumer industries much 
more than the capital-goods industries, 
and, although the pressing necessities 
of human relief may offer justification 
for this method of attacking the prob- 
lem, the result tends to reénforce the 
conclusion that the New Deal is not 
likely to produce any large and imme- 
diate expansion in the national income. 

Parenthetically, it must be pointed 
out that this tentative conclusion 
should not be interpreted as a pessimis- 
tic fear that there will be no revival in 
American business activity. Such a 
revival will undoubtedly occur, as it 
has already occurred in every other 
major country of the world with the 
possible exceptions of France and Ger- 
many, where local conditions have a 
disturbing effect. But, unless the rea- 
soning be on a post hoc, ergo propter hoc 
basis, it will be hard to attribute such a 
business revival to the good influence 
of governmental policies; nor can we 
safely console ourselves with the 
thought that revival will go further, or 
prosperity be more enduring, in the 
United States than in other countries. 
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Albeit the evidence is inadequate for 
the drawing of final conclusions at this 
stage of the experiment, it is sufficient 
to suggest that we must proceed on the 
assumption that the New Deal will not 
produce an expansion in the national 
income large enough to enable the Gov- 
ernment to attain its ends painlessly 
through the appropriate distribution of 
the added income. 


Wuo Pays THE Cost? 


How, then, will the costs of the New 
Deal be met? Obviously, some of the 
costs are already being borne by various 
groups in the community. The funds 
paid to the farmer for the St. Barthol- 
omew of the pigs or the abstention 
from cultivation of his land are derived 
from the expenditures of the rest of the 
community for foodstuffs, and exercise 
a depressing influence on the standard 
of living of the nonagricultural popula- 
tion. Where increased wage rates un- 
der NRA codes have raised the cost of 
production of goods to a level above 
that existing prior to such regimenta- 
tion, the improvement in the standard 
of living of the worker is at the expense 
of a, reduction of that of the recipient of 
profits (where selling prices remain 
constant) or that of the ultimate con- 
sumer (where selling prices are raised 
by the producer for the purpose of pro- 
tecting profit margins). 

In such cases as these the redistribu- 
tion of the national income is already in 
process, and no further problems will 
arise unless the bearers of the bur- 
den should be annoyed enough (and 
politically powerful enough) to raise 
objection to the new philosophy of 
government. The possibility of such 
objection depends, however, in large 
part upon the weight of the burden 
itself—a factor that must be kept in 
mind throughout the remainder of the 
discussion. 

Circumstances are somewhat differ- 
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ent in regard to the burden created by 
the phenomenally large indebtedness 
of the Federal Government. Obvi- 
ously this debt is not serious of itself— 
other countries have survived a larger 
per capita indebtedness than that 
which now rests upon the population of 
the United States, and there is no rea- 
son.for the suggestion that the country 
is inevitably doomed to bankruptcy. 
But it is necessary to insist that a debit 
is customarily defined as an obligation 
that the creditor expects the debtor to 


repay! 
Tue FEDERAL OBLIGATION 


The Federal Government (and, to a 
smaller extent, the state and local 
governments) has been financing the 
recovery program by borrowing the 
savings of the community—savings 
that were not immediately required by 
industry because of the state of busi- 
ness depression—and the aggregate 
obligation to pay is at present ex- 
traordinarily large. That obligation 
can be met in either one of two ways. 
In the first case, a condition assumed 
by all financial purists, the Govern- 
ment can pay the debt by so arranging 
its budget, year after year, that there 
is an annual surplus of income over 
expenditure, which can be used for the 
purpose of steadily reducing the ag- 
gregate volume of debt. In the second 
case, one that may almost be said to 
have been sanctioned by the frequency 
and notoriety of recent practice, the 
Government can reduce the size of the 
aggregate debt to more manageable 
proportions through policies of inflation 
and devaluation which reduce the value 
of the dollar to a point substantially 
below that at which the debt was 
incurred. 

Apart from questions of business 
ethics or theological honesty—which 
are perhaps irrelevant, since a nation 
has no soul to be damned and no body 
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to be kicked—both of the above al- 
ternatives involve serious disadvan- 
tages. The repayment of the debt in 
dollars worth as much as those in which 
it was originally incurred would subject 
the nation to an onerous burden of 
taxation for several years to come. 
Probably the burden could be borne, 
although even that would be doubtful 
in the absence of any considerable 
increase in the national income, but the 
experience of several countries since the 
close of the war suggests that a high 
level of taxation tends to increase the 
costs of business to such a degree that 
the ability to compete in world mar- 
kets is seriously impaired. Certainly 
the experience of England would sup- 
port the conclusion, and unless the 
United States is to become a self- 
sufficient economic unit, this factor 
must be taken into account. 
Moreover, although the point is 
probably less serious from an economic 
than from a political viewpoint, it must 
be remembered that “bloated bond- 
holders” have never been popular. 
History is full of records that indicate 
the unpopularity of governments that 
have attempted to give the bondholder 
his full pound of flesh, and there is little 
reason to think that such an aim would 
arouse enthusiasm in the breasts of 
those who desire further experiment in 
the direction of redistributing national 
income along lines of greater equality. 


THE INFLATION METHOD 


On the other hand, the wiping out of 
the entire debt (or even the major 
portion of it) through policies of pro- 
gressive inflation has very little to 
commend it. Inflation is a dangerous 
instrument. In small doses it probably 
acts as a stimulant to business activity, 
but it is extraordinarily difficult for a 
democratic government to restrict it- 
self to small doses of a drug that is apt 
to be popular with the rank and file of 
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the electorate. Moreover, whether the 
degree of inflation be large or small, the 
stoppage of inflationary policies in- 
evitably produces a financial crisis the 
effects of which are very likely to 
neutralize any temporary advantage 
gained through business stimulation. 
Inflation, therefore, cannot be re- 
garded as a means of enlarging the 
national income and at the same time 
lightening the burden of the national 
debt. 

Provided that a nation is willing to 
take the economic consequences, there 
can be no doubt that inflation will re- 
duce or extinguish the national debt. 
Even that result, however, appears less 
satisfactory on close analysis than it 
does at the first superficial survey. In 
reducing the debt, such policies reduce 
the wealth and income of those people 
and institutions that happen to hold 
government obligations, placing the 
full burden of financing the New Deal 
upon the shoulders of this group. Yet 
there is no evidence whatsoever either 
that the holders of government securi- 
ties are most fitted to bear this burden 
or that they should equitably be called 
upon to bear it. The best that can be 
said for such a policy is that it does not 
diminish the wealth of those who have 
none; but if the confiscation of wealth 
is considered essential, a capital levy 
imposed upon all forms of wealth 
would be far more equitable than a 
policy which confiscates only the 
wealth of those holding fixed obliga- 
tions. Nevertheless, we must reckon 
with the fact that inflation has always 
been popular with governments, since 
it enables them to spend lavishly with- 
out raising the rates of taxation, and so 
lulls the community, for a time, into a 
state of Ingenuous extravagance. 

Accepting the facts of the present 
situation and recognizing the economic 
and social implications of the contrast- 
ing methods by which the Federal 
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Government may meet its obligations, 
it would seem that the costs of the 
New Deal are likely to be paid by the 
use of both policies. The burden of 
debt will probably be reduced some- 
what by means of inflation, but a 
substantial increase in the rates of 
taxation will be required to meet the 
obligation of the Government even 
after this reduction has taken place. 
Such a conclusion is reénforced by 
all the available evidence. Already, 
through the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 
and the Silver Purchase Act of the 
same year, the Government has indi- 
cated its desire to adopt an inflationary 
policy. It matters not whether such 
policies be called reflationary or de- 
scribed as an effort to “restore” the 
purchasing power of the dollar, since 
the Government has avowed its inten- 
tion, by means of devaluation and the 
monetization of silver, to raise the gen- 
eral level of prices and reduce the value 
of the dollar. Unless we wish to argue 
over the niceties of academic definition, 
we are compelled to recognize in this 
policy the thing that we have cus- 
tomarily called inflation when the 
activities of other countries were the 
subject of discussion. 

Moreover, the present financial sit- 
uation of the United States is such that 
inflationary policies are likely to de- 
velop without any further expression 
of intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment! Up to the present time, we 
have been confronted by a situation in 
which the Federal Goverment has 
deliberately adopted inflationary de- 
vices in order to accelerate business 
revival, without succeeding in pro- 
ducing any substantial reduction in 
the real value of the dollar. But when 
business revival actually gets under 
way, and the commercial demand for 
bank loans increases, an expansion in 
the volume of credit may be engen- 
dered that will greatly exceed anything 
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that the Government has yet accom- 
plished. The reserves of Federal Re- 
serve member banks are already much 
in excess of the legal requirements, and 
additional reserve funds could readily 
be obtained by the sale of the Govern- 
ment bonds now im the portfolios of 
those institutions. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that the weakening 
of the position of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the creation of a collateral 
monetary authority in the Treasury 
Department will make it easy to control 
the rate of monetary expansion. Some 
degree of monetary inflation, therefore, 
appears to be inevitable. 

It seems reasonable to believe, how- 
ever, that the United States will not 
witness a runaway inflation of the kind 
that occurred in Germany<or Russia 
after the war. Admittedly, it would 
be difficult to justify the opinion on 
scientific grounds, since the United 
States still has a very unsatisfactory 
banking system and a monetary au- 
thority of doubtful efficiency. But it 
must be remembered that extreme pol- 
icies of inflation have rarely occurred 
without political revolution, and, even 
in the face of the American political 
mélange, it may be expected that the 
Federal Government would be coura- 
geous enough to stop an inflationary 
movement that threatened to get out 
of hand. 


CAUTION NEEDED 


On the whole, then, it seems that the 
cost of the New Deal renders inevitable 
an increase in the general level of taxa- 
tion, even though some confiscation of 
wealth occurs as a result of monetary 
policies. To the extent to which the 
present governmental policies do not 
lead to an increase in the aggregate 
national income, the ideals of the New 
Deal can be attained only at the ex- 
pense of sacrifices imposed arbitrarily 
upon certain groups in the community. 
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It is the wealth of these groups that the 
Government is offering to those that 
benefit from its policies, and—even 
though the whole community may 
benefit in the long run from wise pol- 
icles regarding the redistribution of 
income on some more equitable basis— 
two serious problems must be continu- 
ously considered if the ideals of the 
New Deal are to be safely attained. 
In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that every benefit conferred on 
one party involves the imposition of a 
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sacrifice on another, so that the extent 
of the sacrifice must be considered in 
appraising the social value of the 
benefit. In the second place, a sincere 
effort must be made to distribute the 
sacrifice as equitably as possible over 
all those groups that are competent to 
make it. Unless due weight is given 
to these considerations, the path of the 
idealists may prove to be more un- 
pleasant than that of Bunyan’s Chris- 
tian, and less definite in the destination 
to which it leads. 
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Relative Responsibilities—Public and Private 


By Linron B. Swirr 


HE great increase in governmental 

expenditure for unemployment re- 
lief during the past few years has been 
accompanied by considerable discus- 
sion as to the relative spheres of gov- 
ernmental and private effort in the 
fields of social welfare. As contrasted 
with the earlier widespread impression 
that the relief of distress and other 
forms of social service were primarily 
the responsibility of local private 
charity, one now frequently hears the 
opinion that the entire responsibility 
for social welfare activities is being or 
should be assumed by government. 

As is usual with two such extreme 
points of view, neither has much foun- 
dation im fact or in theory. In the 
first place, for at least a decade before 
the depression the major share of ex- 
penditures for the relief of distress had 
been coming from public tax funds, 


quite contrary to conceptions then- 


existing as to the preponderant rôle of 
private charity. Public funds also 
carried the preponderant share of ex- 
penditures for public health, organized 
recreation, and many other types of 
social welfare activity. 

What has happened since the be- 
ginning of the depression has been 
simply a tremendous increase in gov- 
ernmental expenditures for the relief of 
unemployment, accompanied at first by 
a smaller proportionate increase in ex- 
penditures from private or voluntary 
funds. Because of the long continued 
and universal existence of distress, it 
has now become generally recognized 
that the primary responsibility for un- 
employment relief must rest upon 
government (local, state, and national) 
as the one instrumentality which can 


utilize the total resources of the Na- 
tion; but private expenditures even 
for relief purposes remain in general 
greater than before the depression. 

It should also be recognized that the 
increase in governmental relief expend- 
itures has not been accompanied by a 
similar increase i expenditures for 
other social welfare activities, at least 
so far as state and local tax funds are 
concerned. In many instances there 
has been a marked decrease. Merely 
by way of illustration, in 1928 there 
was a total expenditure of 28 million 
dollars from tax funds in 610 cities for 
recreational purposes, constituting ap- 
proximately 88 per cent of such expend- 
itures; while in 1933 a total of only 
17 million dollars was spent from public 
funds for these purposes in 653 cities, 
constituting only 81 per cent of such 
expenditures in those cities. Much 
the same situation exists m many com- 
munities in the fields of public health, 
education, and other social services. 


GOVERNMENTAL Forms as AFFECTING 
SOCIAL SERVICES 
So much for the lack of a factual 


basis for either of the two extreme 
points of view to which I have referred. 


‘As for any basis for them in theory, 


differences of opinion are probably in- 
fluenced consciously or unconsciously 
by different conceptions of the most 
desirable forms of government and 
social organization. 

‘In a laissez faire economy, char- 
acterized by a minimum of govern- 
mental control and concern over social 
forces, accompanied by maldistribu- 
tion of wealth and other evidences of 
social and economic anarchy, private 
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charity may play a preponderant rôle, 
both as a channel for ministration by 
the “haves” to the needs of the “have 
nots” and as a partial substitute for 
recognition and assumption by govern- 
ment of the responsibilities of society 
as a whole. Such a laissez faire social 
system in its extreme form should be 
the Utopia of those who believe that 
the social services should be financed 
and controlled primarily under private 
auspices. 

In Fascism we have the opposite 
extreme of governmental control of all 
social, economic, and even spiritual 
activities, nominally for the benefit of 
the entire population, but not neces- 
sarily accompanied by a correction of 
the evils of a laissez faire system. The 
contention that social welfare activities 
should become exclusively a respon- 
sibility of government is ultimately 
based upon the Fascist conception, 
since only under such a system could 
the organization of all social services 
under private auspices be taken over by 
government. Nazi Germany should 
be the Utopia of those who hold this 
belief. Much of the same thing may 
be true of communism, to the extent to 
which it envisages direct governmental 
control of all forms of social, religious, 
and economic activity. 

In any socialist system, however, 
which is focused primarily upon com- 
mon ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and control of the distribution of 
wealth, retaining private ownership of 
certain forms of personal property and 
leaving freedom for social self-expres- 
sion through voluntary group organiza- 
tion, private effort might undergo 
changes in form and purpose but would 
not necessarily disappear. Whatever 
the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of such a régime, it might 
even encourage private effort based not 
primarily upon philanthropy but upon 
the spontaneous development of group 
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associations for the purpose of creating, 
supporting, and recewing social services 
which did not happen to be offered by 
the state, or which such minority 
groups desired in contrast to the rest 
of the population. 

I have not attempted to define or 
fully to characterize these systems of 
government, but only to pick out cer- 
tain characteristics which bear upon 
my subject. I take it that we are 
moving away from the laissez faire 
philosophy which has so largely in- 
fluenced our social system in the past. 
Whether we in this country are moving 
toward Fascism or communism or 
socialism, it is yet too early to say; but 
we need only discuss here our American 
conception of government based upon 
democracy, particularly as evidenced 
in the present National Recovery 
program. 


Tue OFFICIAL PUBLIC AGENCY 


While the program of the present 
National Administration undoubtedly 
marks advances toward a greater de- 
gree of collective action, there is no 
indication that we are moving away 
from a democratic form of government. 
The ultimate success of a democracy, 
based as it is upon the will of a chang- 
ing majority, depends largely upon the 
extent to which it allows and even en- 
courages the growth and expression of 
minority groups which may become 
future majorities. There are many 
limitations and some exceptions to this, 
which I shall not stop to discuss here; 
but it is evident that a government 
which crystallizes the will of a minority 
or even of a temporary majority and 
imposes it upon subsequent majorities 
ceases to be a democracy and becomes 
a form of oligarchy. 

The bearing of these conceptions 
upon the relationship between public 
and private responsibilities in the field 
of social welfare has been discussed at 
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length elsewhere,! and I shall attempt 
here to suggest only a few implica- 
tions. 

A governmental social welfare agency 
is at least in theory, and generally in 
practice, an instrument of the whole 
community. It must ultimately do 
what the majority of the community 
wishes done, and it should not in the 
long run stay very far behind or go 
very far beyond the general level of 
community understanding. It has a 
wide area of useful experimentation, 
devoted chiefly to the development of 
functions and methods which are al- 
ready accepted by the community, or 
which require the resources and the 
authority of government. Not only 
must its program be ultimately accept- 
able to a majority of the community, 
but its services must be available to all 
persons in similar situations. It should 
serve as an official instrument of so- 
ciety in mitigating and correcting social 
and economic conditions which are be- 
yond the control of individuals and 
minority groups, and which the com- 
munity recognizes as the responsibility 
of society as a whole. 

With its basis in the general level of 
community support and understand- 
ing, the public agency has a definite 
responsibility for the raising of these 
levels. This means not only that the 
public agency must continually inter- 
pret its problems and methods, but also 
that it should stimulate the develop- 
ment through voluntary agencies of 
services which are socially desirable 
but which the governmental agency is 
not yet equipped to give. The use of 
such agencies for supplemental services, 
for consultation upon general questions 
of policy, and as direct channels for 
public interpretation, offers one of the 
most effective methods through which 


1 New Alignments Between Public and Private 
Agencies, New York: Family Welfare Associa- 
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the governmental agency can develop 
public understanding and support. 

The limitations of a governmental 
social welfare agency are the counter- 
parts of its strengths. On the one 
hand, it has a more direct access than 
the voluntary agency to the total re- 
sources of the community; on the other 
hand, with a corresponding obligation 
to meet the total community need 
within its type and area of service, it 
frequently has a task the size of which 
is difficult to predict, which cannot 
easily be limited, and which may at 
least temporarily require that services 
be “spread thin.” 

As a counterpart to the strength 
which lies in a constituency comprising 
the whole community and a sense of 
ownership on the part of each citizen, 
the agency cannot in the long run ad- 
vance very far beyond the general level 
of public understanding. For those 
types of governmental welfare agencies 
whose service is direct to the individual, 
this creates difficulties in interpreting 
“Justice to all” in its true sense of “un- 
equal treatment of unequal situations.” 
The public agency has the authority of 
government behind it, but this usually 
means that it is subject to certain legal 
limitations and regulations and is in- 
fluenced by general changes in govern- 
mental policy and structure arising 
from causes which may have little to do 
with its own purposes. 


THE Private AGENCY 


The foregoing suggests also the gen- 
eral nature of the responsibilities of 
private or voluntary agencies. They 
are a part of the processes of growth 
which are essential in a democracy, or 
indeed in any social system which rec- 
ognizes minority self-expression as the 
most fertile source for the development 
of ideas and services. The truly 
voluntary social agency is or should be 
the expression of a minority group of 
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well-informed citizens, or perhaps even 
of a majority which has not as yet 
exerted its will through government. 
Its purpose is the meeting of special 
human needs or the development of a 
type or quality of service not yet ac- 
cepted by the whole community as its 
responsibility. 

The voluntary agency should seek 
not to duplicate but to supplement the 
work of the governmental agency, 
through performing services that may 
not be properly a function of govern- 
ment, or that in type or quality are not 
yet acceptable to majority public 
opinion. It should emphasize innova- 
tion and variety rather than uniformity 
of method. A distinct part of its func- 
tion is study and public interpretation 
of its methods and of the problem with 
which it deals, and of their wider so- 
cial implications. Since the voluntary 
agency is a part of the constituency of 
government, it should not only codper- 
ate functionally with public agencies in 
its field, but should be alert to their 
need for the improvement of old and 
the development of new services, inter- 
preting and supporting progress along 
these lines. 

The limitations of the voluntary 
agency are also the counterparts of its 
strengths. While its constituency may 
be limited to a comparatively small 
group, for that very reason it need not 
be so dependent upon the general level 
of public understanding. To the ex- 
tent to which it is responsible only to an 
informed and interested group of 
citizens, it should be able courageously 
to develop services and social programs 
which are not generally understood and 
may even be opposed by the majority. 

The private agency’s resources are 
limited, but on the other hand it has 
no inherent obligation to meet the 
whole of a community need. Its em- 
phasis can be qualitative rather than 
quantitative. It has a responsibility 
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for doing only what it can do well. It 
does not have the strength and the 
authority of government behind it, but 
there are counterbalancing advantages 
in its nonofficial status and in its re- 
sponsibility only to its own constitu- 
ency and clientele. Its relationship 
with that constituency and with its 
clientele should be a mutually volun- 
tary one. It should be free to support 
or oppose majority public opinion, and 
to interpret and support or oppose the 
activities of government. 


APPLICATION IN PRACTICE 


In this and other countries, during 
the past hundred years or so, we have 
seen the development under private 
auspices of such services as fire protec- 
tion, education, the postal service, 
water supply, and similar activities, 
and the gradual assumption of re- 
sponsibility therefor by government, in 
whole or in part, as these services have 
come to be considered by the com- 
munity as a public necessity. Simi- 
larly, within the past few years un- 
employment relief per se has come to be 
considered a public necessity, with the 
resultant assumption by government of 
the primary responsibility therefor. 

The application in actual practice of 
these principles governing the relation- 
ship between governmental and private 
effort depends upon differing situations 
in different communities; upon the 
number of citizens who desire and are 
able to support voluntary social services 
of a type or quality not at the time 
available through government; upon 
the level of public interest and under- 
standing which ultimately conditions 
the development of local governmental 
agencies; upon the degree to which 
local government itself is ready politi- 
eally, financially, or otherwise for the 
assumption of a specific social welfare 
responsibility; and upon the elasticity 
of program and the codperative atti- 
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tude evidenced by both governmental 
and voluntary agencies. 

During the past two years an enor- 
mous and complicated system for the 
administration of unemployment relief 
has been developed ‘in this country, 
primarily under the leadership of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, with a great improvement in 
standards and in efficiency in many 
communities. ‘The Federal Emergen- 
cy Relief Administration, under the 
able direction of Mr. Hopkins, was 
initially developed upon the principle of 
encouraging and even requiring local 
and state assumption of administrative 
responsibility. In some states and 
many communities this policy has 
worked: in others, because of various 
circumstances such as political interfer- 
ence, local public and governmental 
inertia, and sheer inefficiency, compara- 
tively little actual state and local 
administrative responsibility now ex- 
ists. 

These instances of centralization of 
authority in Washington are cited not 
in criticism of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration—which after 
courageous efforts has frequently found 
this the only method of assuring the 
reasonably efficient administration of 
relief for which it is primarily responsi- 
ble—but as evidence ‘of the need for a 
rallying of community forces if state 
and local governments are to perform 
effectively their tasks in social welfare. 


Postc AND PRIVATE COOPERATION 


I think it is valid to say that in gen- 
eral those communities which have 
shown initiative in developing govern- 
mental relief machinery with which 
responsibility could be left by the state 
and Federal Governments are those in 
which there has been either an already 
existing foundation in a strong depart- 
ment of public welfare, or a rallying of 
private agencies and other community 
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forces in support of a new governmental. 
agency. 

In such communities we are likely to 
see the public agency, in recognition of 
its obligation to make all community 
resources available to individuals in 
distress, using those services of private 
agencies which it cannot at the moment 
duplicate qualitatively or quantita- 
tively because of its pressures of work 
and other exigencies. Private family 
welfare, child welfare, and other social 
case-work agencies are called upon for 
special individualized services as well as 
special forms of relief which the public 
agency may not at the moment be able 
to give. Voluntary agencies in the 
fields of health, recreation, and educa- 
tion are similarly used in the interests 
of as nearly normal a life as possible for 
those in distress. And the voluntary 
agencies themselves, in addition to 
codperating functionally, may welcome 
and support the development and im- 
provement of services in the public 
agency, standing guard against the’ 
intrusion therein of purely political and 
other selfish interests. 

On the other hand, in many com- 
munities, partly because of the need for 
haste and partly because of the un- 
favorable local atmosphere, the public 
agency has been built up more or less in 
a vacuum as far as local participation is 
eoncerned. There may have been no 
local public agency foundation upon 
which to build; or there may have been 
no progressive private agencies educat- 
ing the public as to community needs; 
or among the existing private agencies 
there may have been no spirit of co- 
operation or elasticity of program; or 
the public agency itself may have con- 
tinued to operate as though in a vac- 
uum, neither seeking supplementary 
services from other agencies nor enlist- 
ing their coöperation and support. In 
such instances the public agency may 
either be fighting alone against adverse 
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influences in the community, or may 
have submitted to them, or may be 
depending entirely upon the authority 
and the funds of the state and Federal 
Governments. 

In the two foregoing pictures I have 
stated what is perhaps an ideal situa- 
tion on the one hand and a complete 
lack of codperation on the other; but 
only to the extent to which our whole 
public welfare system develops along 
the lines first described will it create 
enduring roots in community life. It 
is to be hoped that the Federal and 
State Emergency Relief Administra- 
tions will in the future, in addition to 
their emphasis upon internal adminis- 
trative efficiency in local units, give 
equal attention to the encouragement 
of such a codperative program on the 
part of local public agencies. 

There are many public and private 
services in the field of social welfare 
which are quite independent of the ad- 
ministration of unemployment relief, 
but I have focused the latter part of 
this discussion upon Federal, state, and 
local relief administration not only be- 
cause of its outstanding significance in 
the national social welfare program, 
but also because of the way in which it 


conditions many others among the . 


social services. 

Few persons will now deny what so- 
cial workers have long contended, that 
a continued program of relief on a vast 
scale is a ghastly business, disastrous 
alike for those who have to receive it 
and to the society which must resort to 
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it because of the default or inadequacy 
of other measures. ‘The resultant de- 
moralization perhaps lies not so much in 
the relief program itself as in the contin- 
uance of the situation which requires 
it. One of the tasks of government 
may be to continue the administration 
of relief as wisely, as economically, 
and as humanely as it can, seek- 
ing in the meantime to develop as 
rapidly as possible other and more 
satisfactory substitutes. 

The task of private or voluntary 
social work lies partly in supporting 
and supplementing and criticizing the 
governmental program. But more im- 
portant still is the responsibility of 
private agencies in dealing directly with 
the effects of social and economic 
demoralization upon individual human 
beings, through constructive efforts in 
social case work to increase their per- 
sonal capacity to “weather the storm ”; 
through recreational and other leisure- 
time and educational activities; and 
through provisions for medical care 
and health education designed to meet 
some of the recognized effects of un- 
employment and deprivation. 

Unless in the performance of these 
tasks there is the fullest coöperation 
and mutual support as between volun- 
tary and governmental agencies, de- 
veloping all the initiative and resource- 
fulness of which we in America are 
capable, the human wreckage from this 
depression will be far greater than that 
resulting from any war in which this 
country has ever engaged. 


Linton B. Swift is general director of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, New York City. Heisa 
contributor in the field of social work to various journals. 
His most recent work is a monograph entitled “ New 
Alignments Between Public and Prwate Agencies” 
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Making Relief Respectable: 


By Homer FoLrgs 


NE of the oldest and most con- 
tinuous functions of local gov- 
ernment, in the North Atlantic States 
at least, is the assistance of the poor 
in their own homes. The poor law, 
copied largely from the Elizabethan 
poor law, is among the earliest of the 
New York statutes. 

Though among the earliest, it has 
never been a popular law. Public re- 
lief seems usually to have been 
thought of as a necessary evil, to be 
got rid of if possible, as it was in New 
York City over a long period of time, 
or to be reduced to the lowest possible 
volume. A careful investigation 
made by an inquisitive Secretary of 
State in New York in 1823 gave a dis- 
mal picture of the families in receipt 
of outdoor relief. His remedy, which 
he particularly advocated for its bene- 
ficial effects on children, was the 
establishment throughout the State of 
county almshouses in place of the 
smaller town and municipal alms- 
houses which existed here and there. 
His views were accepted, and county 
almshouses in New York State date 
from his report. 

Except this classical report of 1823, 
there is little on record as to the actual 
content of public home relief in New 
York. For many decades there was 
no central State observation or super- 
vision of home relief, and practically no 
statistics were collected. Some three 
decades ago, in a revision of the poor 
law, provision was made for reports by 
town overseers of the poor to town 


2 An address before the Conference of County 
Children’s Agents called by the State Charities 
Aid Association in New York City, March 23, 
1934. 


boards, and county superintendents of 
the poor were directed to report to the 
State Board of Charities, as to amounts 
expended and numbers of recipients. 
As town boards were not required by 
law to report to the county superin- 
tendents, many of the reports were not 
made, and not all those received were 
in comparable form. Public home re- 
lief remained the great terra incognita 
in the social welfare field. 


CHANGES IN RELEF WORK 


Looking back over our New York 
experience only as far as 1900, we can 
see at least four important changes in 
the field of public relief. Two large 
groups of people who were on all 
public welfare lists are there no longer, 
or in very greatly reduced numbers. 
Two other groups are in a different 
section of the welfare list, under a dif- 
ferent heading, and in greatly increased 
numbers. 

In my own early experience in the 
eighteen-nineties, on a Charity Organi- 
zation Society District Committee, one 
of the most frequent types of cases 
presenting insoluble difficulties was the 
accident case. ‘These cases were pe- 
culiarly discouraging. The clumsiness 
of the law intended to provide relief 
from employers for injured persons, the 
wiles of the lawyers representing the 
employers, the endless delays in the 
courts, the microscopic sums finally 
received, if any, and the hopelessness 
of receiving adequate and continuous 
relief from voluntary resources, all 
made a most depressing experience. 
Now, practically all such cases have 
been taken over by the State Labor 
Department under the Workmen’s 
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Compensation Law. The amounts 
made available to such families are 
enormously greater than was ever 
dreamed of in the old days, and yet 
apparently are not too great. 

Another group of home relief cases 
which has enormously diminished 
since 1900 consists of families in 
which the wage earner is disabled from 
tuberculosis. Only thirty years ago, 
tuberculosis was not only at the head 
of the list of causes of death, but it 
was also at or very near the head of 
the causes of great destitution. We 
are scarcely aware of the fact that 
tuberculosis has been reduced to just 
about one fifth of its 1900 volume, and 
that thereby one great sector of the 
family relief problem has been corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Two other highly significant things 
have happened in relation to public 
relief m New York State within the 
last twenty-five years. In each case, 
what had been a relatively small group 
of recipients of public or private fam- 
ily aid was removed by statute from 
the general group on public family re- 
lief and placed under a special law in- 
tended to,make relief for these particu- 
lar groups somewhat mandatory, and 
certainly far more suitable and ade- 
quate. In each case the reason for the 
change, stated very frankly, was that 
public home relief in general, or cer- 
tainly as to these types of cases, had 
utterly failed; that it was discredited, 
demoralizing, and disgraceful, that 
only those who were absolutely with- 
out any other conceivable recourse 
would apply for public relief, and that 
it was so administered as to be un- 
certain, insufficient, and highly de- 
moralizing. 


Morners’ Penstons anp OLD AGE 
Pensions 


The first group was the widows and 
their children. The proponents of 
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these laws did not hesitate to say that 
what they were asking for was not 
public charity, but a pension—a de- 
pendable income not involving too 
much inquiry or supervision—not 
charity, but social justice. To em- 
phasize the break from the old con- 
ception of public relief, a new authority 
was set up to administer relief to 
widows, and great emphasis was laid 
on the supposedly fundamental differ- 
ences between its methods and those 
of public home relief in general. 
Whether there was much, little, or no 
validity in that claim, there was great 
cogency in the claims as to the defects 
of the general public relief system. 
The new deal for the widows undoubt- 
edly brought to that group a vastly 
more nearly adequate relief, and the 
change in popular psychology per- 
mitted them to apply for and receive 
such relief without a sense of humilia- 
tion and without the social stigma 
which characterized the administra- 
tion and receipt of public relief. The 
mothers’ aid laws created almost no 
new legal obligations of support. All 
the mothers eligible under the new law 
had been eligible under the poor law. 
What was created was a more accept- 
able form of relief by a new public 
authority, coupled with a more liberal 
interpretation of the law itself. 
Considerably later came the move- 
ment for old age security. The plea 
for the aged was closely parallel to 
that which had been made for the 
widow and her children. They, too, 
were to receive a pension. They, too, 
were not to be the recipients of char- 
ity, but the beneficiaries of social 
justice. Though this old age relief 
was popularly but not legally called a 
pension, in no sense was it made on 
what is usually called a “contribu- 
tory” basis. It was to be a pension, 
given on account of need, continued 
only while that need existed, and 
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given in an amount sufficient only to 
meet the existing need of the individ- 
ual. No new class of public depend- 
ents was created so far as legal obliga- 
tion was concerned. In this case it 
was not even thought necessary by the 
legislature to create a new public 
authority to administer the relief. 
The county superintendents of the 
poor and the municipal commissioners 
of charity, all now called public welfare 
commissioners, were deemed suitable 
administrators of the so-called old age 
pensions; the relief being given, how- 
ever, under a new law and under a 
different designation. Then, too, the 
State was brought in as a participant 
in supplying the funds, and with a 
substantial degree of supervision in- 
volving some degree of control of the 
administration. 

In New York State, where the total 
public home relief for all types and 
classes of beneficiaries (excluding wid- 
ows and their children) had aver- 
aged about $2,000,000 per annum for 
the six years ending with 1929, the 
sums required for the relief of the 
aged, now called old age security, or 
old age pensions, soon reached a total 
of $14,500,000 per annum. This oc- 
curred, too, with little or no decrease 
in the census of the public homes for 
the aged. The inference is obvious. 
Either large numbers of the aged in 
actual need of relief failed to receive 
it under the general poor law, or large 
numbers of the aged not in actual need 
are now receiving public home relief in 
a slightly disguised form. 


PROPORTION OF RELIEF to NEED 


Looking now at the two groups— 
the widows and their children and the 
aged—which were inconspicuous, few 
in numbers, and relieved at little cost 
under the old poor law management, 
and which now loom on the horizon 
of public welfare in such large num- 
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bers, involving such large annual sums, 
which horn of the dilemma will we take 
as between the old and the new type 
of relief? 

It is my conviction, and I believe it 
is the conviction of the vast majority 
of those whose work has brought them 
close to this subject, that the volume 
of actual need among the widows and 
the aged is substantially that which 
is registered under our present moth- 
ers’ aid and old age security laws, 
and that the earlier volume of public 
home relief for these groups in most 
communities, as compared with the 
actual existing need, was hardly more 
than microscopic. Now that we have 
come to deal with this whole subject 
with greater knowledge, with trained 
and more skillful personnel, and with 
a more robust faith that whatever 
moneys are actually required for pub- 
lic purposes can be had, I think we are 
forced to the conclusions that the old 
poor law was not so faulty in its origi- 
nal conception or in its statutory pro- 
visions as in the spirit in which it 
was administered and in the attitude 
of the community toward it; that it 
had substantially broken down and 
was in very large degree failing to 
perform the function which had been 
assigned to it from time immemorial. 

There were some among us, and I 
include myself in that number, who 
had been inclined to believe, at times 
at least, that public home relief was 
on the way out; that it was being out- 
grown by society, which was arriving 
at a permanent general higher stand- 
ard of living. The late Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel once expressed the view that 
private family relief was rapidly ap- 
proaching an end, and that in the near 
future family agencies would be free 
to expend their resources for such pur- 
poses as recreation, training, special- 
ized education, and the like, for fam- 
ilies whose normal income, though not 
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far above the minimum necessities, 
was nevertheless stable and assured. 

It is no longer possible to share that 
hopeful opinion, and, looking back, it 
is clear that it was hardly justified at 
the time. What we should have 
asked ourselves was this: Since public 
relief, when broken down as to two 
particular groups, the widows and the 
aged, had been found to be utterly 
Insufficient, was there not a strong 
presumption that, as to all the other 
groups remaining in the undifferenti- 
ated picture of public home relief, the 
volume of relief was small merely be- 
cause it was accompanied by such 
hardships and parsimony and by such 
social disapprobation? I, at least, 
accept that alternative, and proceed 
to the question, Is it necessary to 
break down the public relief group 
into all its varied subdivisions and 
create for each one a new vocabulary 
and perhaps a new authority and 
certainly a new statute, or is it prac- 
ticable to bring about a radical re- 
construction of our conception of pub- 
lic relief, particularly the conception 
held by the general public? I take 
the affirmative view of this question. 


Errscts or THE DEPRESSION 


However, before we follow this trail 
further, let us turn aside for a moment 
to ask what the depression has done 
to general public home relief. The 
facts in the large are familiar to all. 
In our serene confidence that all was 
well with the United States, we had 
turned a cold shoulder to all those 
more highly organized forms of what 
we now call social security which had 
been accepted by most European 
countries. Except as to accident 
cases and widows and the aged, we 
really had no public resource for aid- 
ing those who were destitute from any 
cause whatsoever, other than the 
historic poor relief system. 
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When the needs of. the depression 
almost immediately outgrew the pos- 
sibilities of private aid, although but- 
tressed by gifts, citizens’ emergency 
committees, and the like, it fell 
squarely upon the shoulders of the 
public relief officials. The impact was 
rather terrifying. Budgets of welfare 
officers which had been supposed to be 
adequate for a year were exhausted in 
a few months or even weeks. When 
replenished by special appropriations, 
they again were quickly exhausted. 
The relief need quickly began to as- 
sume astronomical proportions. Even 
current public funds, when relief was 
put at the head of the budget, were 
insufficient, and recourse was had by 
the localities, the states, and then the 
Nation, to borrowing, first in millions 
and then in billions. Local adminis- 
tration was buttressed, not only as to 
funds but also as to methods, super- 
vision, and control, by the state, and 
later Federal funds, administration, 
and in a degree control were brought 
into action. 

No one can say that a thoroughly 
good job has been done. No one can 
say that in some places the unem- 
ployed have not suffered from lack of 
food and shelter. Yet on the whole 
the claim can fairly be made that, 
with infrequent exceptions, the desti- 
tute unemployed in New York State 
have had enough to eat, or at least as 
much, among the lower standards of 
life, as they had been accustomed to, 
and that at least something has been 
done toward the provision of shelter, 
clothing, fuel, light, and medical care. 

One inference is perfectly clear: If 
any one cherished the thought that 
public home relief was on its way out, 
that opinion must now be laid aside 
without hesitation or qualification. 
Those closest to the problem have 
been obliged to push steadily farther 
and farther ahead the date on which 
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the volume of need might be expected 
to return to something like its pre- 
depression figures. First we thought 
this happy return was just around the 
corner; considerably later we put it 
five years ahead; then a decade; and 
now I think we must refrain from in- 
dicating any probable date of a return, 
if there is to be one, to what was the 
former volume of relief. 


NEEDED RELIEF Is RESPECTABLE 


Returning now to the thought, 
from which we departed a moment 
ago to consider the depression, as to 
what can be done about public relief, 
I-sum up convictions which I have 
long entertained in a phrase—public 
relief must and can be made respect- 
able when needed. We have lived 
through the process of making moth- 
ers’ aid respectable. We have made 
relief for the aged respectable. We 
can do the same for all the other un- 
differentiated groups in public relief. 

First, I believe that the present Pub- 
lic Welfare Law of New York State, 
which has come down with relatively 
little essential change from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, is in itself as a charter 
for action, by no means hopeless. In 
its essence and its major provisions it 
is rather surprisingly broad, inclusive, 
flexible, comprehensive, and workable. 
Its fundamental provisions are stated 
in few words and in general terms. In 
so far as difficulties exist in the law 
itself, they are largely those which 
have been added to justify narrow, 
complicated, technical views of ad- 
ministration which are quite foreign 
to the original intent and content of 
the poor law itself. 

Instead of having outgrown the poor 
law we have never caught up with 
it. It was too broad, too inclusive, 
too humane, it brought too great a 
measure of social security, to be un- 
derstood and carried out by huge 
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numbers of local officials anxious to 
keep their relief expenditures in the 
lowest possible terms out of regard for 
the local taxpayer. Inestimable harm 
has been cone in the last few years to 
enormous numbers of self-respecting, 
excellent citizens by a misunderstand- 
ing of the Public Welfare Law, a mis- 
handling cf those applying for aid, a 
denial of the spirit of the law while 
complying with the letter. 

What I suggest, then, is a radical 
reconstruczion of our conceptions of 
public relief within the general frame- 
work of the present welfare law, to 
meet that huge volume of need not 
otherwise provided for by existing spe- 
cial statutzs or by additional highly 
desirable measures of social security 
which may be devised. 


PoruLaR CONCEPTION or RELIEF 


What is zhe present popular concep- 
tion of puklic home relief? What are 
the opinions actually held and acted 
upon by most public officials? To 
what extert are these views held also 
by social workers? What we may call 
the popula? creed as to public outdoor 
relief may be summarized, I think, in 
six affirmations: 

1. A person who gets public relief 
gets somezhing for nothing. It is 
strictly “ckarity”; the recipient, being 
solely a recziver, should be consciously 
grateful foz what he gets and should 
bear in mird that it comes to him as a 
favor. 

2. An application for public aid is 
one of the greatest humiliations a per- 
son can uncergo. It should be avoided 
and postpcned at all cost as long as 
there is any other possible recourse. 

8. Any investigation which will 
truly disclcse whether need exists or 
not, must be of necessity a ruthless 
invasion of one’s most personal and 
private affeirs. 

4. (I absolve social workers from 
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this item.) Even when investigation 
is well done, it cannot, in large num- 
bers of cases, disclose whether people 
really need relief, and therefore, to 
prevent public relief from going be- 
yond all bounds and demoralizing the 
entire community, relief must be so 
skimpy, so hard-boiled, so unpleasant 
and distressing, that only those who 
positively have no other means of liv- 
ing will endure it. 

5. The receipt of public relief is, in 
itself, highly demoralizing. 

6. Since we are distributing public 
money, coming from the pockets of all 
taxpayers, we must take great pains 
to see that none of it is wasted, or 
foolishly or improperly spent by the 
recipient; that every cent is used by 
him for what he most needs at that 
time. 

These six ideas express with sub- 
stantial correctness, I think, the atti- 
tude of the general public toward 
relief, and strongly influence the actual 
administration of relief by most repre- 
sentatives of the public. From pre- 
depression as well as depression 
experience, I am prepared to state that 
each of them is wholly unsound; that 
no one of them is in harmony with 
the realities of the situation; that they 
are in direct conflict with the spirit of 
the Public Welfare Law of New York; 
that they can be substantially modified 
or wholly thrown overboard; and that 
thereby great safeguards would be 
thrown about the giving and receiving 
of public relief; that the harmful effects 
of its present administration can be 
enormously reduced; and that the 
benefits derived from it can be enor- 
mously increased. ; 

Let us consider a little more in de- 
tail each of these six points: 


Newer CONCEPTIONS OF RELIEF 


1. The idea that the recipient of 
publie relief is getting something for 
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nothing is directly contrary to fact. 
Public relief is something to which 
each recipient has contributed all his 
life, to which he still contributes, and 
to which he will continue to contribute 
indefinitely. Public relief is im es- 
sence a “contributory” scheme, al- 
though the contribution is not ex- 
pressly so labeled. 

Public relief comes from taxes. If 
it comes from a bond issue, as at 
the moment, it is simply putting 
off the date of taxation. Who pays 
the taxes? Everybody. Most peo- 
ple etther own a bit of real estate or 
pay rent. ‘Those who own real estate 
pay a direct tax for all purposes -of 
government, including relief. Those . 
who pay rent pay a tax once removed. 
A part of the rental which they pay 
enables the landlord to pay his taxes 
on the property; the size of the rental 
is determined in part by the amount 
of the landlord’s tax. But in addition 
to direct taxes and rent, it is equally 
true that in substantially every 
other transaction we are all paying 
our taxes bit by bit and day by day. 
Whenever we go to the grocery store 
or the meat market or to buy any 
necessity of life whatever, the price of 
what we buy is loaded with part of 
the taxes which the dealer must pay 
to the landlord in order that the land- 
lord may pay his taxes. 

Taxation is largely passed on, there- 
fore, bit by bit and step by step, into 
the total cost of living, or the stand- 
ard of living, of all members of the 
community. Where many services 
are rendered by a community, there 
taxes are high, and these prices are 
high. As relief costs rise taxation 
rises and the cost of living rises, and 
each of us, including even those who 
pay for their food with money re- 
ceived from relief, contributes his mite 
toward relief costs. 

At the moment, the localities in 
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New York State, and the State itself, 
are not going bankrupt because they 
are funding their emergency relief 
over ten years, paying one tenth of it 
each year. The Nation is borrowing 
its relief money for a longer period. 
This has some interesting aspects. 
When a destitute person goes to a re- 
lief office and gets relief, he probably 
thinks the transaction is closed; but he 
is wrong. ‘The moment he gets a job 
he will start paying for this relief. 
He may not know it, but for another 
ten years he and you and I and all of 
us will have to work harder and to 
save more in order to repay the bonds 
which have been sold for emergency 
relief during the depression. The re- 
lief client has had his bread, but now 
he has got to help pay for it, like all 
the rest of us. 

Instead of something for nothing, 
public relief is a two-way business all 
the way, coming and going, every- 
body contributing roughly in propor- 
tion to his ability, and everybody re- 
ceiving that particular form of public 
service or aid which at the moment he 
may require. 

When you come to look at it closely, 
public relief has a rather close resem- 
blance to other public services with 
which we are more or less familiar. 
We all pay for the public school sys- 
tem in proportion to our ability to 
pay, and only those receive its bene- 
fits at a given time who have children 
of school age whom they care to send 
to public schools, Parks, playgrounds, 
the streets, fire protection, police pro- 
tection, the water supply in some de- 
gree—all these are paid for by every- 
body, not in proportion to use but 
according to ability to pay, and are 
used by all, not in proportion to what 
they pay but in proportion to their 
need of these services. 

That seems to me to throw out of 
the window the something-for-noth- 
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ing idea. Public relief does call for 
gratitude on the part of the recipient, 
but as grateful satisfaction that he 
lives in a community which has had 
the humane spirit and the good judg- 
ment to establish and carry on a plan 
of mutualized public relief, paid for by 
all and utilized by those in need at a 
given time. 

Occasionally an applicant is in- 
clined to demand public relief as a 
matter of right. The general public 
would frown violently upon that atti- 
tude. If the applicant is in actual 
need, he is not far wrong in making 
his demand as a matter of right. It 
approaches closely to being a legal 
right. It is certainly a moral and 
ethical right. Such an attitude, as- 
suming the need for relief to be real, 
does not strike me at all as a thing to 
be rebuked. It is a simple statement 
of fact. We should rather be pleased 
that the applicant has sufficient un- 
derstanding and sufficient spirit to say, 
in substance, “I have always helped 
to support the public relief system of 
this locality; to my misfortune, L am 
now in need of relief; I request it as 
one of those who have always con- 
tributed through taxation toward the 
relief of those who have been in dis- 
tress.” 


HUMILIATION In APPLYING FOR AID 


2. The attitude of the relief appli- 
cant just indicated in effect denies the 
second item in the public relief creed 
—that an application for public relief 
must be an extraordinarily humili- 
ating experience. If we are living un- 
der a generalized, mutualized system 
of public social service, there should 
be no humiliation and no social stigma 
in asking for or receiving public relief, 
in case of real need. There should, of 
course, be unqualified disgrace in ask- 
ing or receiving relief if there is not 
real need. I will not say that an ap- 
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plicant can go to a public relief office 
in quite the same spirit in which he 
would take his children by the hand 
and take them to the public school, 
but the relief approach should be 
something approximating this much 
more closely than the current idea 
that it is an extraordinarily humili- 
ating experience. 

It is incredible, when one reflects 
upon it, that all the people in the en- 
tire community should contribute to 
something and should then expect 
and desire that the approach to the 
receipt of that benefit should be by 
way of complete loss of self-respect, of 
social esteem, of personal dignity, and 
of community position. There is sub- 
stantially no stigma in the receipt 
of widows’ aid or old age security, 
which are on exactly the same legal 
basis as public home relief. It is only 
custom, tradition, and the attitude of 
welfare officers with an eye on the 
taxpayers, which create such a differ- 
ent attitude toward public relief in 
general. l 


INVESTIGATION OF ÅPPLICANTS 


3. Nor is there any foundation for 
the current impression that an inquiry 
as to the need of relief is a ruthless 
invasion of the most personal and pri- 
vate life of the recipient. Ido not say 
that it is an altogether pleasant ex- 
perience or one to be desired per se, 
but as a matter of fact our financial 
affairs and resources are not and can- 
not be wholly confidential. Every 
one of us is being sized up daily as to 
whether or not we can pay for this, 
that, or the other thing. Whenever 
we wish to buy anything on credit, to 
open an account at a department store 
or at the corner grocery; we are sized 
up by adequate machinery as to our 
ability to pay. It is not done ob- 
viously and obtrusively, but it is done 
efficiently. 
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Our finances are less and less private 
and confidential. This must be so, as 
more and more aspects of our lives are 
mutualized, especially in the city where 
we live close together and have to carry 
on more and more of our interests in 
a group or community fashion. Our 
finances are not the most truly pri- 
vate, personal, and confidential part 
of our lives or personalities. It -is 
quite possible to conceive of them ob- 
jectively. When we go to a bank to 
ask for a loan, we submit a statement 
of our assets. We may not partic- 
ularly care to do it, but there is noth- 
ing humiliating about it. A social 
investigation can be made consider- 
ately, thoughtfully, and effectively, 
and be a sympathetic and even a heal- 
ing process rather than a humihating 
one. QOne’s personal troubles may 
seem less difficult when shared with 
another who has power to assist in 
their solution, if that other has the 
right attitude. 


Nerep Must Br ESTABLISHED 


4. There can be no public relief sys- 
tem worthy of public confidence unless 
it is possible to determine the exist- 
ence of need by a reasonable and prac- 
tical investigation. Social workers 
rarely, if ever, make the mistake of 
assuming the contrary. But among 
untrained welfare officers and in the 
community at large there is a rather 
persistent impression that after all, 
while it is necessary to go through the 
form of investigation, the results are 
not dependable; that in great numbers 
of cases, assets, resources, potential 
income, will be concealed, and that 
the only way to protect the public 
from an indefinite increase in public 
relief, is to administer it in a thor- 
oughly hard-boiled, repellent, skepti- 
cal manner. From this point of view 
the lot of the recipient of relief must be 
made one of inescapable hardship, one 
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of continuous discomfort from which 
escape will be sought by any other re- 
source at the earliest possible moment. 
This attitude and this type of ad- 
ministration are occasionally openly 
avowed; they are much more fre- 
quently unconsciously entertained and 
acted upon. Undoubtedly an occa- 
sional mistake will be made under any 
system of investigation of need. No 
one can expect any human institution 
to work with 100 per cent efficiency in 
every Instance. To deny, however, 
the possibility of a usually adequate 
investigation. is in effect to deny the 
possibility of having a public relief 
system which is worth continuing. 
Better leave the poor to the chance of 
private aid or of the charity of the 
slightly less poor, than subject them 
to such a thoroughly heartless and 
demoralizing experience at the hands 
of the representatives of the entire 
community. ° 


DEeMmMoRraLIZING Errecr or RELIEF 


5. There is an even more wide- 
spread belief that the mere fact of 
being in receipt of public relief is, in 
itself, necessarily demoralizing. In 
the main, this, I think, is a confusion 
of the misfortune of being forced down 
to the level of needing relief, with the 
actual receipt of relief. No one would 
dream of denying that the experience 
of being deprived of income, of ex- 
hausting savings, of being subjected 
to an ever more imminent state of 
complete resourcelessness, is a dis- 
tressing, a terrifying, and to many a 
demoralizing experience. There is no 
ready remedy for that, under any- 
thing like our present economic sys- 
tem. The gradual decline from self- 
support, assurance, and reasonable 
plenty, to a condition of utter need, 
staring actual want in the face, is a 
shocking misfortune, and it cannot be 
anything else. 
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But when bottom has been reached, 
when need is not only imminent but 
existent, the relief of that need is 
enormously less demoralizing than 
that the need should continue unre- 
lieved. It is infinitely less demoral- 
izing to receive aid than to resort to 
illegal and antisocial methods of se- 
curing incomes. In fact, at its best, 
the receipt of relief can be a cohesive 
social factor. Relief itself provides a 
certain measure of security, and the 
better it is administered, the more 
sense of security it provides while need 
continues. The absence of relief in 
such cases would be indeed demoral- 
izing. Its presence need not be, 
should not be, and under reasonable 
relief administration is not, demoral- 
izing. 

Our New York emergency relief 
law includes complete provision for a 
system of work relief for the able- 
bodied, which has consumed more 
than half of our emergency relief funds 
and has cared for nearly half of all the 
families relieved. Some of the more 
progressive welfare officers carried out 
such plans of relief employment before 
the emergency law, under the general 
welfare law, assuming, wisely and cor- 
rectly I think, their authority so to do. 
Tt will hardly be contended that such 
relief is demoralizing. The work re- 
lief provisions of our emergency law 
can easily and suitably be made a part 
of the permanent welfare law. We 
shall need work rehef as long as we 
must relieve the able-bodied. 


Recrerents Sanoop Manace THEIR 
Own AFFAIRS 


6. Although the relief agent is dis- 
tributing public funds derived from 
taxation of the entire community, 
there is no obligation whatever rest- 
ing upon him to trace the actual use 
of every item of the amount given for 
relief, In fact, there is little effort to 
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do so, in case of mothers’ aid and of 
the aged. Once the needed budget 
has been ascertained and the amount 
of relief determined, a check for that 
amount Is sent at stated intervals, and 
the use of it left largely to the good 
judgment of the recipient, subject to 
a check-up from time to time as to the 
continued existence of need on the 
same scale. Once relief money is 
turned over to the recipient, it is his 
money (in the absence of fraud) and 
no longer belongs to the community. 
In spending it he should be expected 
to use his own best Judgment in the 
light of his actual and particular needs 
at that particular time, and of any 
information he may be given as to 
dietary needs and costs, and the 
like. 

This is more true of the vast volume 
of relief now given because of unem- 
ployment than of any earlier relief 
group. These are people who very 
generally have not been dependent 
heretofore; many of them have been far 
above the lower standards of living. 
They have lived in reasonable com- 
fort; have met their community re- 
sponsibilities; have contributed to 
community enterprises; have accumu- 
lated savings; and have entertained 
no doubt as to their own economic 
security. They have handled their 
own affairs, and handled them suc- 
cessfully. They have demonstrated 
their ability so to do. There is every 
possible reason for conserving that 
confidence and that ability by giving 
them every reasonable freedom as to 
the precise expenditure of the sums 
allotted to them in public relief to en- 
able them to maintain a modest stand- 
ard of living. 

We may sum up the best relief pol- 
icy in most cases by saying: Deter- 
mine the amount the applicants should 
recelve; give it to them along with all 
helpful information; and let them 
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alone unless constructive advice or 
further information is sought. Do 
not endeavor to cultivate in their 
minds the feeling that the commu- 
nity, through its welfare officer, is al- 
ways at their side prying into their 
every act, endeavoring to control the 
minute details of their daily lives.. 
We should err on the side of giving 
those destitute by unemployment too 
much freedom to manage their own 
affairs, rather than too little. We 
must not undermine, but must con- 
sciously aim to conserve to the maxi- 
mum degree, their confidence in their 
ability to manage their own affairs. 
We must act in the hope and belief 
that in the near future they will again 
be in a position to do so, with a normal 
income from a normal occupation. 
There should be no interregnum in 
their management of the details of 
their own lives. 


SPECIALIZED FORMS or SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 


One major question remains. I 
have indicated my complete confi- 
dence in the ability of the American 
community radically to reconstruct 
its conception of public relief, so that 
the experience of applying for and re- 
ceiving relief in case of need will not 
be one of humiliation and demoraliza- 
tion, but rather one of healing and 
rehabilitation, one of emerging into a 
reasonable confidence and sense of 
stability after passing through a period 
of bewilderment and extreme distress. 
Will such a rehabilitated relief system 
make less necessary those forms of 
social insurance which have been 
adopted in European countries, or will 
they in turn afford a complete substi- 
tute for a public relief system? 

The answer to both these questions 
is “No.” Experience of all European 
countries shows that unemployment 
insurance, old age insurance, health 
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insurance, accident insurance, all put 
together and all operated to any vol- 
ume yet undertaken, still leave, espe- 
cially in any considerable depression, 
but also to a considerable degree at 
all times, a large volume of distress not 
provided for by any of these forms of 
social Insurance. 

The inescapable inference seems to 
me clear—that all these forms of so- 
cial insurance are useful and desirable; 
that all of them provide in a more ac- 
ceptable way for various forms of 
need, for a certain length of time; and 
that we should adopt these types of 
social insurance, with, of course, such 
modifications as may adapt them more 


perfectly to American conditions,, 


financial and psychological. 

In addition to these, it seems to me 
wholly clear that we shall always need, 
on a considerable scale, a rational, hu- 
mane public relief system, and that 
such a system differs, not fundamen- 


tally in kind, but in degree and scope, 
from these other forms of social in- 
surance. A public relief system ad- 
ministered on a sound basis is, in effect, 
a generalized social insurance, pro- 
viding for those all too numerous types 
and kinds of need which do not fit into 
and are not provided for by any of the 
specialized types of social insurance 
above referred to. I see no reason 
for thinking that we shall ever wholly 
outgrow the need for a public relief 
system. 

My plea therefore is to accept it, 
not as a necessary evil, not as a make- 
shift, not as something demoralizing 
and unsocial. I would assert its so- 
cial and mutual character; I would 
accept it courageously, realistically, 
and with a complete confidence that 
it, as well as these specialized forms of 
social insurance, would contribute to 
a more perfect, complete, stabilized 
community life. 


Homer Folks, LL.D., 1s secretary of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, New York City; 
member of the Public Health Council of the State 
of New York; and chairman of the Committee on 
Local Welfare Organization of the (N. Y.) Gover- 
nors Commission on Unemployment Relief. He has 
twice served as president of the National Conference 
of Social Work and has been engaged in various 
' other public service units. He is author of “A His- 

tory of the Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delin- 
= quent Children in the United States” (1902) and 
“The Human Cost of the War” (1920). 


Regimentation or Muddling Through 


By Warrace B. Donnam 


As our imaginations awaken to the vast 
possibilities of social reform, as we “‘con- 
trast the petty done with the undone vast,” 
it seems as if, compared with the larger and 
fuller existence which we believe the future 
will bring, our present life were scarcely 
worth having. This is a fatal error. The 
future we hope for must grow, not out of 
the thought, but out of the life, of the 
present. The moral energy needed to 
` carry our ideal to its realization can only be 
generated in a determined struggle to make 
the best of the actual. To dwell too much 
on the future is to dream of the golden egg 
while the neglected goose dies of starvation. 

Studies in Economic History— 


_Grorcs Unwin. 


HEN emotions run high, the 

degradation of much used 
words may completely destroy their 
usefulness. This is happening to 
“planning,” used in connection with 
national questions. We apply it in- 
discriminately to everything from 
uncodrdinated programs and adminis- 
trative policies devised for handling 
specific situations to schemes for the 
construction of a new social order out 
of what we assume to be the wreck of 
the old—schemes often involving, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, complete 
regimentation of economic, social, and 
religious life in the Nation. As a re- 
sult there is little discussion of the 
extent and limitation within which 
planning is possible. 

The President apparently has a 
sound general concept of planning— 
efforts to discover and put into effect 
things logically possible by methods 
logically defensible. His early action 
was realistic, bold when boldness was 
essential, and amazingly effective. 
But the vast difference between a 


sound concept in the mind of a leader 
and its detailed development and skill- 
ful administration by a huge organiza- 
tion was never more apparent. Not 
only the critical observer but even the 
leader tends to minimize or ignore 
these difficulties. Dangerous con- 
fusion results. 


CONFUSION IN WASHINGTON 


The President was forced under 
pressure of time to corral in Washing- 
ton great numbers of men who bad no 
conception of the stabilizing forces in 
civilization and no grasp of their parts 
in any general scheme. He properly 
included a wide range, from reaction- 
ary conservatives through the whole 
gamut to radical social theorists. 
Unfortunately he evolved no system or 
method to codrdinate viewpoints, de- 
termine objectives, and assure suffi- 
ciently consistent action. The “Brain 
Trust” disbanded. Its members who 
stayed in Government service are 
overburdened with specialized admin- 
istrative jobs. Thinking is confused. 
The activities of one group cancel the 
work of others. There is no such thing 
as timing. The President attempts 
the impossible task of codrdinating 
programs single-handed. Some eighty- 
five key men are said to get final in- 
structions from him. Yet, as we have 
learned in industry, when more than a 
handful of men report to one chief, an 
organization rarely retains capacity for 
both thoughtful codrdination and ef- 
fective action. The Government has 
preserved ability to act, but has lost all 
general cotrdination. Specific pro- 
grams are based on conflicting social 
and economic theories. Much is done 
without reference to either logical or 
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practical limitations on human capaci- 
ties and accomplishments. Emotions 
control. Wishful thinking and good 
resolutions spawn feverish activity, 
and action is esteemed evidence of 
accomplishment. Sweeping regula- 
tions are little tempered by realism. 
Even when objectives are hard-headed, 
discipline and codrdination are lacking. 

We decide to balance the budget in 
1936, but the financial policies im- 
plicit in this conclusion receive aston- 
ishingly small attention, When a 
nation is recovering from speculative 
insanity, the weakness of other people’s 
human nature and intelligence is al- 
ways apparent. Emotionally, we must 
blame some one. Since hosts lost 
money, we pick the finance group 
from a crazy nation and scourge it in 
the best John Knox manner. Intent 
on punishment, we assume all finan- 
ciers untrustworthy, rather than run 
the risk that some sinner may make 
money. We attack profits from many 
angles. Under such circumstances re- 
sponsible men hesitate to act. The 
fly-by-night promoter is in better posi- 
tion to perform his obnoxious function 
than the highest grade banker to serve 
his part in the transfer of investment 
funds to industry. Indeed, we choose 
this time, when we must reéstablish 
the flow of private capital, to drive our 
most conservative bankers out of the 
investment business. We forget that 
financial institutions are essential to 
recovery, and private investment and 
profits to a balanced budget. Ex- 
amples could be multiplied indefinitely. 


Human LIMITATION 


Now, high-minded, wishful thinking 
and good resolutions are no less danger- 
ous a basis for important policies and 
administrative action than are selfish 
motives. Indeed, they may be more 
dangerous. Selfish action is more 
likely to be realistic and intelligent, 
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more apt to seek long-time social sta- 
bility. Given human nature as it is, 
progress depends mainly on intelligent 
selfishness. The high moral tone of 
the reformer readily arouses emotional 
response in multitudes, but rarely 
stimulates realistic thought or action. 
The transition from evils of drunken- 
ness to a prohibition amendment may 
be quick and easy, but the dangers of 
sumptuary moral codes are realized 
only in painful disillusionment. 

Increased general planning by the 
state, in my judgment needed for re- 
covery, is essential to maintenance of 
the stability which is a condition to 
freedom and progress. But if planning 
means anything, it involves thoughtful 
consideration to limitations on human 
beings and their capacities, to their 
emotional nature, to logical and prac- 
tical factors which severely limit fore- 
sight and define boundaries of accom- 
plishment, to the dangers of action 
undertaken for the sake of doing some- 
thing. It is shocking to find so little 
attention paid these things in the fifth 
year of the depression, after eighteen 
months of an administration intent 
mainly on planned recovery. ‘The 
doctor of the Middle Ages, full of good 
resolutions and under constant pressure 
for action, fluxed and bled his patient 
for the sake of doing something; but, as 
the modern medical profession realizes, 
these fluxes and bleedings killed rather 
than cured. To do nothing is better 
than to take drastic action based on 
wishful thinking, on the emotional 
urge to punish as a vicarious expiation 
of our own sins, or solely for the sake 
of acting. 


IMPLICATIONS OF REGIMENTATION 


Early im his administration the 
President defined planning for a de- 
mocracy. He disclaimed regimenta- 
tion. “An economic life completely 
planned and regulated—is as impossible 
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as it is undesirable.” 
jectives: 


He stated ob- 


Good government should maintain the 
balance where every individual may have 
a place if he will take it, where every in- 
dividual may find safety if he wishes it, 
where every mdividual may attain such 
power as his ability permits, consistent 
with his assuming the accompanying 
responsibility. 


The emphasis is on balance or 
equilibrium. The President compared 
himself to the quarterback of a foot- 
ball team, calling and changing plays 
according to conditions. The empha- 
sis is On opportunism as a method of 
approach, He is clearly right. These 
are the essentials of planning for this 
Nation—to avoid regimentation, but to 
seek social balance constantly through 
opportunism, doing the best we can 
under the circumstances. Planning 
which attempts more may be idealistic. 
It is not realism. 

Logically, it may be possible to plan 
by regimentation, i.e., on the basis of 
foresight attained by fixing the im- 
‘ portant social factors. Such planning, 
to succeed in a complex civilization, 
must almost wholly control it; deter- 
mine not only what work the people 
may do, but what they shall do with 
the proceeds of their work; fix not 
merely their working hours, but their 
use of leisure; settle not only what shall 
be made, but what shall be bought; 
define in grooves action, thoughts, and 
religious convictions. Otherwise the 
wholly unexpected will upset any gen- 
eral plan. 

Such planning involves autocracy. 
It must substitute bureaucracy (at its 
best stodgy, retaining political jobs by 
avoiding responsibility; at its worst 
violent, retaining power by stifling 
opposition) for individual initiative, 
freedom of action, and the profit mo- 
tive. An autocracy bent on regimen- 
tation can in the last analysis maintain 
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itself only by spy systems and by force. 
Such planning may endure in a 
simple society constantly struggling 
to maintain low material standards. 
Conceivably it might succeed in a docile 
society used to strong intervention of 
the state. It is inconsistent with 
democracy, and involves the destruc- 
tion of personal liberty. In a vast 
complex society like ours its only 
possible basis would be centralized 
control made effective by violence and 
intimidation. Certainly no inference 
to the contrary can be drawn from ex- 
perience in Russia, Germany, or Italy. 
In Russia and in Germany the people 
have been accustomed for generations 
to regimentation of many aspects of 
the national life. The state has domi- 
nated Russia for centuries. The indi- 
cations are that this will continue. 
Since the seventeenth century, as the 
late George Unwin pointed out, the 
main feature of German history has 
been the remolding of a society by a 
powerful state. But even in Germany, 
Nazi success in its policy of regimenta- 
tion appears to depend not alone on 
success in rehabilitating the national 
economic life but even more on ability 
to control dissenting elements by vio- 
lence. Italy, still mainly agricultural, 
has been unified within a hundred 
years and requires a powerful state to 
maintain herself. 
Such control of society by the state 
is contrary to our history and to the 
genius of our people. As in Great 
Britain sincethe seventeenth century, so 
in this country, society has always domi- 
nated, molded, and remolded the state. 


NECESSITY AND LIMITATIONS OF 
PLANNING 


Nevertheless, the revolution in Ger- 
many and the autocracy at least 
temporarily established in Italy are 
essentially conservative. They result 
from deep-seated craving for security 
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shared by millions of men. Freedom 
of choice becomes a terrifying will-o’- 
the-wisp unless accompanied by reason- 
able security. Here, as in Europe, the 
existing order of things has failed to give 
security. To avoid reaction toward 
autocracy and regimentation, and pre- 
serve our heritage of liberty, we must 
more in the future than in the past 
depart from laissez faire and define the 
scope of rugged individualism. The 
President is right. A middle ground 
must be discovered. His whole pro- 
gram constitutes an effort to find one. 
Logically, it is possible. Practically, 
its attainment presents vast difficulties 
both in determining policies and in 
securing proper administration. The 
stake is continuance of a progressive 
civilization whose foundation is per- 
sonal liberty under order. 

Some things we cannot do. We 
cannot attain a degree of foresight 
which will enable us to plan our na- 
tional future. Too many important 
elements in our social situation are in 
flux. Foresight in any general sense 
for any long period is logically impos- 
sible, and national planning based on 
such foresight is beyond the capacity of 
man. The very forces which intensify 
our administrative problems and com- 
pel us to plan, lessen the possibility of 
reliance on general foresight and com- 
pel attention to things immediately 
ahead. Under such conditions, to 
plan for Utopias is to stop thinking, 
and efforts to attain Utopias are 
efforts toward chaos. 

The logical problem will be clarified 
by brief consideration of a few great 
factors of our national life, its tech- 
nology, social customs and institutions, 
racial characteristics, and religions. 


MALADJUSTMENTS THROUGH TECH- 
NOLOGY 


In a hundred and fifty years our 
technology has gone completely into 
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flux. Instead of a nation made up of 
almost self-supporting local communi- 
ties with technological intrusions from 
outside small in number and relatively 
unimportant, we are dominated by a 
complex, constantly changing tech- 
nology which knows no local bound- 
aries. This new technology offers 
opportunity for a free people exercising 
reasonably free choices to maintain 
material standards higher than the 
world has ever seen, and capable of 
indefinite further advances. Less and 
less labor is required to produce mate- 
rial things. The continuance of pro- 
gressive technology depends on the 
ability of government to maintain 
reasonable stability while allowing 
great freedom of choice in the use of 
time and in spending the proceeds of 
labor. If such freedom is too much 
curtailed, technology will stagnate and 
material progress slow down or stop. 
On the other hand, in proportion as the 
state refrains from limiting freedom, 
these choices will bring maladjust- 
ments. Desires and demands change 
continually as new inventions and 
improvements supplant old products, 
while new processes, by lessening 
labor, affect the amount and the dis- 
tribution of purchasing power. 

These maladjustments result from 
the progress of science and invention, 
but they involve business processes, 
For example, since volume is generally 
a condition to low costs, the spread of 
new invention depends largely on 
aggressive marketing. The automo- 
bile industry attained its present im- 
portance as much through advertising 
as through engineering progress, and 
can now regain stability only through 
advertising. On the other hand, ad- 
vertising creates shifts in demand, 
renders old equipment obsolete, and 
disturbs finance and investment, 

Maladjustments from change are 
part of the cost of technical progress. 
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Efforts to bring such changes into con- 
trol involve pro tanio freezing tech- 
nological equipment. On the other 
hand, progress may be too costly. 
Indeed, its limitation may be neces- 
sary to preserve the stability which is 
a condition to its continuation. The 
variables at times are tremendous and 
act with great rapidity. Fifteen years 
of improvement in rayon comparable 
to that of the last fifteen years would 
almost surely destroy a large part of the 
market for raw cotton, fine cotton 
goods, and silks, and stop exports of 
raw cotton to Japan. Rayon is es- 
sentially a new process for making tex- 
tiles, rather than a new product. 
The social cost of this new process, 
through its unstabilizing effect on 
millions of people in a great area, and 
its far-reaching international conse- 
quences, may be greater than any 
conceivable benefit. Unless something 
is done about it, rayon may destroy 
the economic basis of the South as 
synthetic nitrates have destroyed the 
economic foundations of Chile. 

Uncontrolled scientific advance and 
technological progress supported by 
modern business organization bring 
more rapid change than our social 
forms can handle. Unemployment, 
huge relief expenditures, and devas- 
tating taxes are in large part aspects of 
these changes. It is not true that all 
advance of science is tipso facto good. 
Science and the flux in our technology 
will continue to create overwhelming 
administrative problems both for in- 
dustry and for the state. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS WEAKENED 


But the technology of material 
things is not the only element in flux. 
One hundred and fifty years ago social 
customs ‘were well understood and 
relatively fixed. Now the institutions, 
the habits, and the loyalties consti- 
tuting our social technology are strange 
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to vast numbers, and in an emergency 
like this, change almost overnight. 
There is little general understanding 
of the part social institutions play in 
stabilizing society; otherwise the Ad- 
ministration would less willingly ap- 
ply the scourge at the expense of 
destroying or seriously limiting the 
function of business institutions. At 
this time when we need stability and 
recovery more than we need reform, 
and indeed as a condition to reform, 
it is difficult to think of a social insti- 
tution, custom, or loyalty which is 
not under severe attack or subject to 
great new strains. This is true of 
financial institutions and customs, of 
our industries, of the labor movement. 
Marketing methods change overnight. 
Rackets are the order of the day. 
Easy divorce both recognizes and 
stimulates the weakening of family 
ties. The neighborhood is destroyed, 
city governments are in chaos, state 
governments weaken steadily. The 
Federal Government takes on great 
functions with no thought of its inept 
organization for performing these func- 
tions or of the diversity of prob- 
lems inherent in our continental ex- 
panse. 

Social forms, institutions, and cus- 
toms are devices set up by volatile 
human nature as alternatives to sheer 
emotional chaos. We think about 
planning as if men’s acts were gov- 
erned by their minds. This con- 
ception is generally false. Emotion 
and sentiment are more powerful social 
forces than thought. More often than 
not we misunderstand or at best par- 
tially understand our own motives. 
Action is generally the result of senti- 
ment or prejudice, the reasons given 
being mere post hoc rationalizations. 
In times of stress, particularly, social 
institutions should be cherished, 
strengthened, adapted, and used, for 
they alone give opportunity to use 
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intelligence toward attaining economic 
and social balance and equilibrium. 
By lending some measure of predicta- 
bility to the behavior of men, they 
make social life possible. If they fail 
to perform this function, vast centrali- 
zation of power is: the inevitable 
alternative to chaos. l 

I neither hope nor fear that radical 
socjal theorists will attain their blue- 
printed Utopias. This is beyond the 
power of men. They may upset what 
we have: they cannot attain what they 
seek. I do fear that the Nation 
may, in an ultraconservative reaction 
to chaos resulting from prolonged 
depression and attacks on institu- 
tions, abolish liberty and freedom of 
choice in efforts to attain security. 
This danger is not lessened by the 
inadequacy of our central government 
and the almost certain breakdown of 
any vast centralization in Washington. 
Our social forms are dangerously 
weakened. Wisdom would realize the 
burdens this weakness of social ties 
places on administration. The wise 
administrator would strengthen and 
use these ties so far as possible. He 
adds to our complexities by changing 
them lightly. 

A third disturbing element arises 
from the racial mixture which has 
developed since 1890. Up to that 
date the melting pot worked. Except 
for the Negro, we were in each part of 
the country essentially one people 
with one culture. Heterogeneous im- 
migration of races, creeds, and cultures 
has concentrated in our cities segments 
of many peoples mobilized from the 
ends of the earth. The very speed of 
the movement has prevented any 
chance of their becoming parts of one 
people with normal human contacts. 
The melting pot has ceased to func- 
tion. The neighborhood is no longer a 
social or economic unit; social controls 
break down. Older groups in our cities 
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are overwhelmed by numbers, and the 
cities themselves are agglomerations 
rather than societies. Few institu- 
tions or customs are unaffected by this 
change. 

Finally, instead of one God with the 
powerful religious sanctions of our 
early: settlers, we have many creeds 
and rituals competing for attention 
with the new god of science, The In- 
crease of Human Knowledge. For a 
generation disillusioned by war and its 
peace, old sanctions are weakened, and 
with them, old moralities. Itis harder 
for youth to grasp the significance of 
religion when each god must compete 
with other gods even as rayon com- 
petes with cotton and silk. Fear of 
hell fire and damnation is gone, but 
with it vast multitudes lost peace and 
faith and purpose. A nation trying to 
recover some sense of purpose was 
easily impressed by the sudden acces- 
sion of material things placed in its 
hands by science. Materialism be- 
came rampant. When the bubble of 
materialism broke into prolonged 
depression, men lost too much of 
their individual responsibility and 
turned to government to rebuild 
the scale of material things. Such 
facts create great administrative prob- 
lems. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF FACTORS 


But seperate discussion of these 
social factors ignores their complex 
interrelationship. Eachfactorthrough 
its own condition of flux intensifies 
the flux in each of the others. More- 
over, all these conditions of flux are 
made more disturbing by the sud- 
den impact of changes brought 
about or intensified by the war and its 
political peace. There has been no 
time for slow adjustment. Vast shifts 
in production in both industry and 
agriculture, serious dislocation of prices 
and incomes, breakdown of the ex- 
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changes and international price levels, 
the creation and destruction of great 
public and private debts, the tre- 
mendous demand for goods to recon- 
struct Europe and the dramatic col- 
lapse of this market, the growth of 
nationalism as men realize that the old, 
prewar world cannot be reéstablished— 
toomany thingshappenatonce. Even 
the weather becomes a new factor. 

In all nations multitudes are affected. 
Readjustments are beyond the capac- 
ity of individuals, while government 
failure to make them effectively almost 
surely brings revolution. Even the 
most successful government finds great 
difficulties. The pressing problem now 
is not how to maintain stability. We 
must start from a base farther out of 
adjustment than ever before in modern 
history, and restore stability to a 
nation whose chief characteristic is 
rapid change. These things add to 
the difficulties of planning, but they 
make it essential. Administration be- 
comes more complex as it becomes more 
Important. 

Economic stability, usually the main 
topic discussed in considerations of 
planning, is close to the core of things, 
but economic elements no longer oper- 
ate independently to bring about rea- 
sonably predictable results. They are 
“more largely influenced, if not domi- 
nated, by forces and ideas which are 
non-economic—the authority of the 
state, the power of custom and of 
voluntary associations, the force of 
nationalist sentiment or of ethical 
conviction.” It is impossible to take a 
series of economic factors, throw them 
into an equation, and reach economic 
conclusions from which we may deter- 
mine policy. Labor problems, prob- 
lems of inflation, questions involving 
debt structure, internal or external, the 
controls appropriate in the codes of 
NRA, agricultural questions, interna- 
tional trade relations—none of these 
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can be decided on purely economic 
grounds. We may believe particular 
aspects of our economic or political sit- 
uation will in six weeks or six months 
result in specific economic or political 
consequences, but other changes can 
make such factsrelatively unimportant. 
A Roosevelt using the radio may, by 
changing the psychology of a nation, 
radically alter their implications; or a 
drought can recast the whole problem. 
Nor are we free to do nothing, for 
neither democracy nor aroused social 
consciousness allows this. 


Race ANTAGONISM 


Just so is every sociological factor 
tied in with others. The law gives 
access to the bar to many intellec- 
tually qualified men whom social preju- 
dice or personal qualities keep from 
securing legitimate business. In our 
big cities sad degradation of large seg- 
ments of the profession inevitably 
ensues. A great development of strike 
suits follows, while punitive statutes 
having the blackmailing possibilities of 
a Mann Act add to the vicious condi- 
tion. Far-reaching economic conse- 
quences result and race feeling is 
intensified. 

The oppression of Jews in Germany, 
accounted for in part by the crowding 
of postwar immigrants into the pro- 
fessions and the civil service in that 
country, stirs righteously indignant 
men to unwise counteragitation and 
boycotts. There is danger of similar 
crowding here. Many thoughtful men 
fear that some aspects of our national 
program are inspired by individuals in 
this racial group who have little sym- 
pathy with the deeper roots and tradi- 
tions of American life. An emotional 
people ignores the easy discrimination 
which could and should rate individ- 
uals on their merits, and forgets the 
vast service rendered this Nation by 
great numbers of Jews. Race preju- 
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dice grows with all its horrid connota- 
tions. Its existence makes thoughtful 
men pause. Many national policies 
and administrative processes should 
turn in part on such facts. Yet we 
have almost a conspiracy to avoid 
these topics publicly, while irresponsi- 
ble whispering campaigns go on with a 
vitality strengthened by the very 
failure to discuss them openly. 

In such questions, law, politics, eco- 
nomics, religion, social customs, and 
race questions are in one tangle. Even 
when we are able to deal confidently 
with one element in such a tangle, it is 
impossible to predict collateral conse- 
quences of action taken. We cannot 
control the variables, foresee their 
combinations, or predict their conse- 
quences. 


INTELLIGENT PLANNING 


We shall make advances in planning 
only if we have full recognition of such 
limitations. While the President’s 
basic point of view is the only attack 
on planning that has a chance to suc- 
ceed, we must face the vast intellectual 
and administrative difficulties involved 
and not blind ourselves to the dangers 
of inadequate organization for think- 
ing, or to the confusion and intensified 
maladjustment which will result from 
failure to codrdinate programs. Con- 
tinued lack of attention to these points 
will reduce to sheer gamble the possi- 
bility that activities in Washington 
may contribute to recovery and sta- 
bility. 

Planning to secure and maintain 
equilibrium through doing the best we 
can under the circumstances, a “deter- 
mined struggle to make the best of the 
actual,” can be attained only through 
organization designed to accomplish it. 
Thoughtful methods of restoring or 
raising to security groups which have 
lost or never attained balance with the 
rest, of preventing the development of 
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stresses and strains from maladjust- 
ments between demand and supply, of 
stabilizing price levels, of preventing 
disturbances abroad from having seri- 
ous repercussions here, of slowing down 
technological changes which threaten 
serious maladjustment to the point 
where our social forms can deal with 
their consequences, of accelerating such 
changes: where they will increase em- 
ployment, of making the individual 
safe against inevitable burdens of age 
and unfair burdens of sickness, of as- 
suring work to the able-bodied—these 
things should be constantly sought by 
men whose business it is to seek them, 
unhampered by overwhelming adminis- 
trative tasks. Continuous thinking 
and constant alertness are essential, for 
remedies applied to deal with one 
maladjustment will distort other as- 
pects of the social situation and bring 
new, unpredictable strains. These will 
in turn require adjustment. Complete 
balance will always be beyond attain- 
ment. A static balance is not only im- 
possible but undesirable. 


INADEQUATE POLITICAL SYSTEM 


The practical burden on the state is 
obvious. But we are not wholly un- 
prepared. As a nation we have always 
been opportunists rather than social 
theorists, and much of our political life 
has turned on questions of balance. 
Nevertheless, the difficulty of securing 
and maintaining balance when malad- 
Justment is so great and change so 
rapid, and the greater scope which gov- 
ernment must cover, make a new situa- 
tion for which our political system is 
badly organized. Our party system 
has lost its capacity for responsible 
government. Minority pressure groups 
develop dangerously. The quality of 
men in public life is sadly reduced by 
the spoils system, the direct primary, 
and the heterogeneous nature of our 
population. Our national cabinet is a 
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conglomeration of department heads 
rather than a group which determines 
general policies. 

These difficulties were serious under 
simpler conditions; but now, as the 
state must take on new burdens, the 
necessity for better organization is 
great. ‘There must be clear recognition 
- of the difference between thinking and 
acting, between determining policies 
and carrying them out. A planning 
board or council, not administering but 
constantly studying policies, is essen- 
tial. » The activities of such a board 
must be integrated with those of the 
President and Congress. Hard-headed, 
practical thinking is no less important 
than political idealism. Planning can 
rise no higher than the society from 
which it springs. It cannot look far 
into the future, nor is it a matter for 
pipe dreams. Neither for thinking nor 
for administration, is what we have 
adequate. Organization for planning 
must be built on what we have. 

We should not be too impatient nor 
expect too much. 

Social progress is nothing more nor less 
than the growth of the social character. 
That is why it is so slow. The germ of 
Society lies in the sympathetic preference 
which leads the primeval savage to batter 
his wife and family with a club, while he 
shoots everybody else with poisoned ar- 
rows. The end of Society—the completed 
social character—will be achieved when all 
earth’s teeming millions have become the 
living embodiment of the principle of all 
for each and each for all. The distance 
between. these two points is immense, and 
we shall not lessen it by glib generalities 
about the brotherhood of man. Every 
step towards the widening of human sym- 
pathies is gained at the cost of painful 
effort and resolute self-sacrifice. Sympa- 
thy, let us remember, simply means “suf- 
fering together,” and, when sympathy goes 
beyond mere “‘gush,” it becomes a hard 
business for our poor human nature. When 
we have carefully pondered the facts of 
our daily intercourse with men, and have 
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observed how hard it is for two churches, 
two branches of a trade, or even two sisters- 
in-law, to enter into each other’s feelings, 
we shall find less room for astonishment at 
the slowness of human progress.! 


GREAT BRITAIN’S EXAMPLE 


Planning of the type here discussed, 
not called by that name but rather re- 
ferred to by the opprobrious term of 
“muddling through,” was amazingly 
effective in Great Britain in the nine- 
teenth century. True, the British 
failed badly in labor questions, but 
“the conscience of collective human- 
ity” grew slowly, and a large part of its 
development came in England in this 
very period. Even so, this partial fail- 
ure illustrates the difficulties of main- 
taining balance. England based her 
economy on the export of coal and 
manufactures and the import of food, 
raw materials, and securities. Her 
leaders failed to realize the pressure 
these policies involved for low wages 
both in industry and in agriculture, or 
the profits implicit for capital and the 
entrepreneur. Moreover, during this 
whole period, industry and commerce 
were less esteemed socially than the 
army and navy, the church, the civil 
service, or politics. England’s critical 
failure came in a field which her ablest 
men and her dominant public-spirited 
group avoided. Nevertheless, for a 
hundred years Great Britain’s success 
in maintaining equilibrium through a 
great empire in spite of rapid change 
was unique in the history of the mod- 
ern world. ‘This success was based on 
opportunism. ‘The particular necessi- 
ties of immediate problems dominated 
rather than social theory, nor was con- 
sistency over a period of time esteemed 
above success. 

Definite conditions in the political 
organization of England contributed 
to make this result possible. Relations 
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between the cabinet and Parliament 
brought the ablest men in the predomi- 
nant party into office and then sub- 
jected them to the constant necessity 
of justifying themselves under the 
criticism of “Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion.” Frequent recourse to the elec- 
torate kept Parliament in touch with 
the nation’s moods. Private bills were 
effectively separated from public policy. 
Pressure of local constituencies was in 
great measure removed by this and by 
assurance that the able cabinet mem- 
ber could stay in Parliament while his 
party retained its majority. Even 
though defeated in his normal constit- 
uency, he could run in a sure district 
and be elected. This was thinking 
well organized. 

As the Empire became increasingly 
complex, the political system threw off 
the spoils system and created immedi- 
ately under the ministry a high-grade 
permanent civil service to do the most 
important administrative work—some 
fifteen hundred men selected by compe- 
tition, university trained, socially es- 
teemed, holding their jobs through all 
changes in political parties, protected 
in old age by pensions. Here was a 
group of able men, thoroughly familiar 
with the great problems faced by their 
departments, subject, it is true, to 
some of the debilitating effects of 
bureaucracies, but leavened constantly 
by selected youth from below and by 
high-grade politicians from above. 

This happy combination provided 
able men both in active political life 
and in the civil service, and assured not 
only the intellectual background for ef- 
fective planning by ministers and cabi- 
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nets, but also competent administration 
of policies adopted by the cabinet. 
The British Cabinet was the most suc- 
cessful planning board the modern 
world has seen, while Her Majesty’s 
Opposition was always in training to 
carry on. ‘The permanent civil service 
relieved the planners from most bur- 
dens of administration and gave intel- 
lectual continuity. The whole organi- 
gation from its very nature constantly 
sought balance, and in the main dealt 
opportunistically with things immedi- 
ately ahead. Otherwise the party lost 
its majority. And behind all was a 
vast tradition. It was not “muddling” 
but “muddling through.” 


Hicu-GrapdE ADMINISTRATION A 
NECESSITY 


A prominent Englishman once said 
to me, “Perhaps if you gave your 
government more interesting and im- 
portant things to do, abler men would 
enter its service.” These conditions 
are present now. Our lack of a stable 
group of able, independent men through- 
out the high government service must 
be overcome. Until we have such a 
group, efforts to control our future 
through programs laid down by the 
Chief Executive or by Congress will at 
best be partially successful, for high- 
grade administration is continuously 
required. Nor can we plan programs 
with any hope of persistent success un- 
less we organize a group of men whose 
job it is to think responsibly and con- 
tinuously of social balance and eco- 
nomic security—the foundations of 
progress and the major task of govern- 
ment in a free democracy. 


Wallace B. Donham is George F. Baker Professor 
of Business Economics and Dean of the Graduate School ` 
of Business Administration, Harvard University. 
He was formerly vice-president of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston. Heis author of “ Business Adrift” 
(1931) and “ Business Looks at the Unforeseen” (1932). 


The New Deal Program-——Summary and Appraisal 


By Harry L. Lorm 


ITH the change in the Adminis- 

tration of the Federal Govern- 
ment on March 4, 1933, a constructive 
advance toward the solution of vexing 
social and economic problems was an- 
ticipated. The majority of electors 
had apparently lost confidence in the 
ability of the Administration to cope 
with the depression or to restore the 
functioning of the economic system. 
A former Republican Administration 
had coined the phrase “return to 
normaley” as descriptive of its aims 
and efforts. It was “normalcy” or at 
least its relative prosperity that was 
expected from the leadership of the 
successful political party. Although 
some of the abnormal factors of the so- 
called prosperity period had been 
acknowledged, there was no acceptance 
of the pessimistic belief that the level 
of wealth production and the volume of 
employment previously reached were 
unattainable goals for the continuing 
economic life of the country. The 
contradictions of poverty in the midst 
of plenty were to be resolved and even 
higher levels of prosperity scaled by the 
good will, sympathy, and common 
sense of the New Deal. 


Party PLATFORM AND PERFORMANCE 


While the faith and the slogans were 
clear, the nature of specific plans to be 
followed was indefinite. ‘The platform 
of the Democratic Party and its cam- 
paign propaganda, offered no brand of 
political or economic philosophy differ- 
ing fundamentally from the prevailing 
concepts of the defeated party. Gov- 
ernment economy, a sound currency, a 
balanced Federal budget, strengthen- 
ing and enforcement of the antitrust 


laws, sharing of work through reduc- 
tion in hours of labor, and Federal 
credit to the states for unemployment 
relief were some of the major proposals. 
Unemployment and old age insurance 
under state laws was favored. The 
extravagance of the Farm Board and 
its policy of attempting to restrict 
agricultural production to the demands 
of the domestic market were roundly 
condemned. Not a single principle of 
economic control that was advocated 
could be considered radical. Indeed, 
the platform stressed “the removal of 
government from all fields of private 
enterprise except where necessary to 
develop public works and national re- 
sources in the common interest.” Al- 
though that statement may now be 
considered ambiguous, its intention at 
that time was unmistakable. The 
party platform was no prospectus for 
“the New Deal.” 

The economic conditions existing 
during the political campaign were 
extremely serious. Vast numbers of 
unemployed, estimated variously as be- 
tween ten and fifteen millions, an in- 
crease in sweatshop conditions and 
wages, reduced standards of living, 
relief measures inadequate to relieve 
distress, the gradual and persistent 
deterioration in local programs for 
health, welfare, and education, a 
growing body of unemployed youth 
joining the ranks of the footloose and 
transient population, municipal bank- 
ruptey and stagnant industry—these 
were among the inescapable evidences 
of a serious breakdown in economic 
life. 

In the light of developments the 
specific measures for social welfare 
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which were being presented either by 
the major political forces or by the 
representatives of liberal opinion or 
organized labor were extremely mod- 
erate in character. Rarely did they 
exceed a formulated statement for an 
increase in Federal responsibility for 


unemployment relief plus a mild brand . 


of unemployment insurance as a more 
or less remote supplement to a relief 
program. 

During the Presidential campaign 
and with the inauguration of the new 
Administration the results of the de- 
pression were becoming more critical, 
calling for action more vigorous than 
that foreshadowed by the party plat- 
form.! The Administration was com- 
pelled by the force of exceptional cir- 
cumstances to consider the larger 
aspects of economic life and to under- 
take the solution of more fundamental 
problems than those posed by social 
workers. It may be said that con- 
siderable vigor has been displayed in 
theinitiationofprograms. ‘Thevarious 
undertakings in the fields of industrial, 
financial, and agricultural regulations 
and control have, however, involved 
new difficulties as their essential 
character has become more clearly 
defined. As obstacles have been en- 
countered, some of these programs have 
been faltering or have been modified to 
meet pressures and antagonisms from 
various quarters. Others begin to 
show clearly the fundamental obstacles 
thwarting what the general public con- 
ceives to be the aims of the varied 
Federal programs. 


1 One among numerous acknowledgments of 
the gravity of the situation is stated in the pre- 
amble to the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
approved June 16, 1933. “A national emer- 
gency productive of widespread unemployment 
and disorganization of industry, which burdens 
interstate and foreign commerce, affects the 
public welfare, and undermines the standards of 
living of the American people, is hereby declared 
to exist.” 
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EMPHASIS UPON PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


It has been indicated upon numerous 
occasions that the President has a de- 
termined belief in the efficacy of indus- 
trial organization motivated by private 
profit as a means toward economic 
welfare of the masses, and that his 
interest in direct governmental meas- 
ures is lukewarm or at least secondary 
to this major aim. There has been 
little recognition of the inherent fail- 
ures, even during the pre-depression 
era, of the capacity of private industry 
and personal initiative to secure the 
economic welfare of the entire popula- 
tion. Plans for direct governmental 
intervention have been phrased as 
“temporary” or “emergency” meas- 
ures, and there has been a tendency to 
talk of “ American plans” as a contrast 
to the established programs of govern- 
mental social services in European 
countries. The Wagner-Lewis Bill, 
introduced in Congress on March 20, 
1933 to promote state unemployment 
insurance, was favored by the Presi- 
dent, but it was not until the special 
message to Congress on June 8, 1934 
that a definite statement was made to 
that body, and even then it called for 
future rather than immediate action. 
“Next winter,” said the President, 
“we may well undertake the great task 
of furthering the security of the citizen 
and his family through social in- 
surance.” 

In sharp contrast to this procrastina- 
tion with Federal legislation for social 
insurance and other direct govern- 
mental measures, there have been re- 
peated statements indicating the con- 
tinued hope that voluntary and local 
effort would, upon the return of pros- 
perity, obviate the need for Federal 
measures and Federal expenditures. 
In his speech before the Conference on 
Mobilization for Human Needs, or- 
ganized by the Community Chests and 
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Councils, Inc., on September 8, 1933, 
the President stated: 


The first objective and the first necessity 
is that the citizens of that community 
through the churches, the community chest, 
the social and charitable organizations of 
the community are going to be expected to 
do their share to their utmost extent first. 
. . . Lhe whole period we are going through 
will come back in the end to individual 
citizens, to individual responsibility, to pri- 
vate organization, through years to come 

. It is the inherent duty of the Federal 
Government to keep its citizens from 
starvation. . . . I hope, though, the time 
is going to come when government will not 
have to give relief .. . and so I like to 
think of government relief of all kinds as 
emergency relief. 


With the dominant motive of the 
New Deal program depending upon a 
return to normalcy, and with Federal 
measures of relief, public works, and 
public programs considered as of a 
temporary or emergency character and, 
if gauged by the President’s message on 
the Federal budget, to be liquidated or 
stringently reduced after 1935, the 
New Deal needs to be judged primarily 
by the results of the various measures 
organized around the objective “‘of 
restoring consumer purchasing power” 
and thé. return of the jobless to em- 
ployment under the prevailing arrange- 
ments of private industry. Of these 
measures the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration undoubtedly ranks first in 
importance. 


Tur NATIONAL RECOVERY 
ADMINISTRATION 


The NRA is an attempt through 
voluntary codperation of industry to 
regulate some of the important aspects 
of the organization of competitive en- 
terprise. The system of industrial 
codes (“codes of fair competition”) 
makes possible, through an abrogation 
of the antitrust laws and the restric- 
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tions against monopolistic practices, 
the fixing of wage standards, hours, and 
other conditions of employment, and 
regulates other aspects of business 
competition. There have been some 
attempts at regulation of minimum 
prices to prevent exploitation of the 
huge labor surplus by sweatshop indus- 
tries, and an unused and now termi- 
nated authority to license business units 
and thus regulate new capital. The 
operation of the NRA codes is pri- 
marily in the hands of authorities 
appointed by the various business units 
of the industry coming under the code, 
with a representative of the Govern- 
ment as a nonvoting member. By re- 


‘cent action, labor and consumer ad- 


visers to the Administration members 
in the code authorities are being ap- 
pointed. Although the statute gives 
the President power to cancel or modify 
the codes, which must in theory contain 
the policies and practices which he 
thinks are essential and valid, the 
tendency is toward increased self- 
government of industries operating 
under code regulations. 

The industrial codes m conjunction 
with a managed currency and other 
fiscal maneuvers were entered into 
with the hope of business recovery and 
a gradually increasing volume of pro- 
duction adequate to absorb a large part 
of the labor surplus created by de- 
pression. (Estimates made are that 
between eight and twelve millions of 
the normal working population are still 
unemployed in the regular channels of 
industry and trade.) There is con- 
siderable controversy over the extent 
to which the increased volume of em- 
ployment may be attributed to the in- 
dustrial codes rather than to the in- 
creased governmental expenditures for 
public works and unemployment relief 
and other factors. There is also con- 
siderable discussion over the actual 
gains in wages as distinct from the 
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variations in the rates of wages and the 
prices of consumers’ goods. 

Aside from the disputed element of 
the extent of reémployment and real 
wages, what are the labor gains from 
the program of industrial codes? The 
principles of collective bargaming and 
the power of labor organization which 
were to have been secured through the 
new measures are still in doubt, as 
organized labor, through increased in- 
dustrial strife and other methods of 
direct action, continues to challenge 
the control of employers over labor, 
and contests for union recognition, the 
rights of collective bargaining, and in- 
creased wages. Minimum wages have 
been established by the codes, but 
there is criticism that in general they 
have been set so low that the gains 
have been primarily in the reduction of 
the most pernicious forms of sweatshop 
wages and labor exploitation. State- 
ments are made that even these low 
minimum wage standards have been 
obtained at the expense of wage rates 
in the middle and higher levels. 

Many of the codes have set forth 
minimum age requirements for child 
labor, in some instances going beyond 
the inadequate legal provisions of 
states. The organized opposition to 
the child labor amendment from unde- 
termined sources raises grave doubts as 
to the permanent gains to child labor 
which may be derived from the indus- 
trial codes. In some industries, in- 
cluding several operating under codes, 
state provisions offer inadequate safe- 
guards against exploitation of children. 


THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


The program of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration consists pri- 
marily of an attempt to stabilize prices 
above the levels to which they might 
otherwise descend through unregulated 
competition. This is obtained by 
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awarding premiums for acreage and 
crop reductions, financed by processing 
taxes, and through other agreements 
and methods for controlling produc- 
tion, and by removing some of the 
surplus from the market for storage or 
for distribution among relief clients 
(Surplus Relief Corporation). There is 
an attempt to limit agricultural produc- 
tion to the purchasing power of the 
domestic market, in direct contradic- 
tion to the party platform, although 
some attempts, limited in results, have 
been made to stimulate export. 

The effect of these measures upon the 
welfare of those engaged in agriculture 
has not been accurately determined. 
It is believed that they have resulted 
in transferring purchasing power from 
the urban to a part of the agricultural 
population, thus stimulating industrial 
activity through increased consump- 
tion of manufactured goods. ‘To what 
extent this has been counteracted by 
increased costs of living and therefore 
less real consumption by the industrial 
workers is a question that may soon be 
determined by the trends of wages, 
volume of production, and prices. 

In consequence of the limitations of 
crops and acreage, there have been re- 
ported a dislodgment and a decrease in 
the number of employed agricultural 
laborers and tenant farmers. Many 
have joined the relief and transient 
lists and are receiving aid either in their 
own localities or in the urban and in- 
dustrial centers to which they had 
gravitated. The limitation in agricul- 
tural production is particularly serious 
because of the reports in the early years 
of the depression of an increased rural 
population representing a return move- 
ment from distressed industrial areas. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration is concerned with the in- 
creased relief problem in rural areas. 
Agricultural problems have been fur- 
ther complicated by the drought over 
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a large territory, which apparently has 
been unusually destructive this year. 

In spite of agricultural difficulties, 
the Relief and Public Works Adminis- 
trations are experimenting with and 
developing the method of subsistence 
homesteads, consisting of the removal 
of industrially stranded persons to a 
rural or semi-rural environment where 
they may produce farm products for 
their own use, obtaining the rest of 
their incomes from industrial or relief 
employment. 


OTHER MEASURES TO STIMULATE 
Business Recovery 


Other major activities of the na- 
tional program, aside from direct ex- 
penditures for public works, relief em- 
ployment, and relief, have been carried 
out in direct relationship to private 
industry. ‘The effect upon social wel- 
fare has been indirect and therefore 
impossible of measurement. They are 
important, however, as evidences of the 
economic theories and objectives of the 
present Administration. The more 
important activities may be listed: 

1. The bank holiday followed by the 
opening of banks under private man- 
agement without the development of a 
national banking system or program. 

2. The suspension of gold payments, 
the calling in of gold currency, and the 
purchases of gold and silver bullion in 
the domestic and foreign markets in an 
attempt to stabilize the currency with- 
out resorting to inflation in this coun- 
try, and at the same time to gain com- 
petitive advantage in foreign trade. 
There has not been, however, a notable 
influence upon exports. 

8. Federal credit through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to pri- 
vate industry to offset the timidity of 
bank capital; mortgage loans, laws for 
the insurance of savings bank deposits, 
and, in the recently enacted housing 
legislation, insurance of home building 
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loans and advances for home construc- 
tion as a stimulus to private industrial 
enterprise. 

The foregoing measures may be con- 
sidered as that part of the national 
program which is chiefly devoted to the 
stimulation and recovery of private 
enterprise, and constitutes its major 
objectives. ‘The welfare of the unem- 
ployed groups, however, has been more 
directly affected by governmental ex- 
penditures for relief, work relief, and 
public construction. Of these activi- 
ties the most important have been 
undertaken under the auspices of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. 


Tor FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION 


With the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, the National Govern- 
ment accepted a definite responsibility 
for the alleviation of distress. Based 
on the slogan that “nobody shall be 
allowed to starve,” tt was presumably 
intrusted with the responsibility for 
development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of relief for the unemployed. It 
may be said to its credit that organiza- 
tion proceeded rapidly and on the whole 
effectively. There was a rapid assump- 
tion of Federal responsibility, attempts 
at national coverage, and efforts toward 
standardization and organization of 
state and local relief units. 

Many of the early pronouncements 
and objectives of the Relief Adminis- 
tration were promising. Statements 
were made to the effect that relief 
would be adequately and effectively 
organized. ‘The Relief Administration 
was, however, reluctant to assume 
complete Federal responsibility for the 
relief of the unemployed, although it 
was definitely empowered by the en- 
abling legislation to do so. Instead it 
struggled with state relief administra- 
tors in an attempt to maintain and to 
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increase the financial responsibility of 
state and local governmental subdivi- 
sions in the unemployment relief 
program. 

Naturally, in such a contest for 
assumption of financial responsibility, 
adequacy of relief has not been 
achieved. Relief in many parts of the 
country is meager, uncertain, and 
inadequately administered. ‘The av- 
erage relief grants for the country as a 
whole of from $16 to $20 a month per 
family are an index to this deficiency. 
Nevertheless large sums of money have 
been expended, amounting to $1,070,- 
556,169 exclusive of the Civil Works 
program for the period May 23, 1933 
through August 31, 1934. 

The relative inadequacy of the relief 
program may have been considered by 
the Administration as justified by the 
fact that the whole program of unem- 
ployment relief as applied to the normal 
working population is a symptom of 
social disorganization and defeat. No 
one competent to form an opinion be- 
lieves that unemployment relief is other 
than demoralizing to the natural hopes 
and plans of normal persons. Relief 
programs on other than an emergency 
basis must be considered definite evi- 
dence of economic and political failure. 


Cryviz. WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


It was perhaps in recognition of these 
opinions that the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration turned abruptly 
in November 1933 from a program of 
direct relief and work relief to an em- 
ployment program under the Civil 
Works Administration. It was an- 
nounced as a temporary measure, with 
the belief that the normal recovery 
would in the spring absorb the millions 
of unemployed for whom special pro- 
visions were being established. It 
was not put forth as an alternative 
method of relief for those receiving 
the assistance of public charity, since 


methods of work relief had made con- 
siderable headway in the established 
practices of state and local relief ad- 
ministrations. Rather was it proposed 
as a new social policy offering public 
employment to the unemployed with- 
out insisting upon destitution as the 
primary basis of eligibility; one halë 
of the provisions of public work were 
to be extended to unemployed not 
receiving and not necessarily eligible 
for relief. The program was extended 
to approximately four million unem- 
ployed, perhaps one out of every three 
of the jobless group in the United 
States. 

Much could be said of the haste of 
organization and the consequent in- 
effectiveness of the various projects, 
but on the whole it was a definite 
demonstration of a method of relief and 
social security for the unemployed 
vastly superior to the methods which 
it was presumed the program would 
supplant. Administrators and liber- 
ally minded observers agreed upon the 
intrinsic merits of the plan. The 
creation of added purchasing power, 
the superseding of relief policies with 
employment measures, and its salutary 
effect upon the morale of the unem- 
ployed have not been challenged. The 
Director of the Emergency Relief in 
Pennsylvania, for example, mentions 
the sense of loss of civil works which 
had employed four million of the unem- 
ployed only long enough to give them 
a taste of what security felt like. 

In spite of the failure of recovery, the 
Civil Works program was hastily 
abandoned one month before the time 
previously established for its termina- 
tion. There had been rumblings of 
opposition to it from reactionary em- 
ployers who found the labor standards 
of the program inimical to their own 
employment and wage practices, al- 
though they were based upon stand- 
ards developed for public works. It is 
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a commentary upon the low wage 
standards permitted by the NRA that 
employees of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration occupied a preferred status in 
many localities. The large cost of the 
project was probably the factor more 
directly responsible for its discon- 
tinuance. 

The Civil Works program, costing 
$825,000,000, was followed by an 
announced new three-point program of 
relief: (a) for distressed families in 
rural areas, (b) for the stranded popu- 
lations of industrially defunct local- 
ities, and (c) for the unemployed in 
large cities. In effect, the program 
now being carried on resembles the 
program of direct relief and work relief 
previous to the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. There aresome additional and 
as yet tentative and experimental efforts 
resembling the subsistence homesteads 
plan of the Public Works Administra- 
tion, plus advances of tools, farm ani- 
mals, and seeds to distressed farmers. 

Other activities of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration include 
the distribution of surplus agricultural 
products, the establishment of a na- 
tional transient program with transient 
camps and centers which the Relief 
Administration is attempting to shift 
over to increased state rather than Fed- 
eral responsibility, and work relief pro- 
jects for college students, teachers, and 
other professional and clerical workers. 


THE Pusiic WORKS PROGRAM 


As a further means for stimulating 
employment pending the hoped-for 
revival of private industry, the program 
of public works established under Title 
IT of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, with an appropriation of $3,300,- 
000,000, was placed in operation early 
in 1933. In a preceding article (““The 
Creation of Employment by the Fed- 
eral Government”) it has been esti- 
mated that in this program plus the 
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Civilian Conservation camps and the 
Civil Works program and other proj- 
ects operating with these funds and 
other appropriations, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have financed construc- 
tion from July 1, 1933 to July 1, 1935 
in an amount approximating five 
billions of dollars. This is a significant 
sum, of which a large part has already 
been expended. In the list of projects 
included, the conservation of natural 
resources of land and timber, the gov- 
ernmental development of hydro- 
electric projects, and the regional plan 
in the Tennessee Valley have signifi- 
cance as constructive projects indicat- 
ing the possibilities of public in con- 
trast to private enterprise. 

The actual employment derived 
from the appropriations made by the 
Public Works Administration was slow 
in developing. It was with the recog- 
nition of this fact and the pressing 
problems of the jobless, particularly 
jobless youth in the large cities, that 
the President established the Civilian 
Conservation Corps program. On 
November 9, 1933 the Civil Works 
Administration was established as a 
further means of accelerating employ- 
ment through public funds. In his 
address to the relief workers announc- 
ing the Civil Works program, the 
President stated that “we might as 
well be perfectly frank. It has been 
exceedingly difficult honestly to allot 
the entire sum of $3,000,000,000 to 
worth-while projects.” 

The Public Works program has also 
encountered difficulties in attempting 
to venture into new fields of govern- 
mental construction. Urban housing 
developments which were hopefully 
anticipated have been receding into 
the background of unfulfilled or badly 
delayed projects because of difficulties 
over land values, the problems of 
planning new housing in the midst of 
unstable industrial factors, and the 
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determined opposition of private ini- 
tiative. The passage of the new hous- 
ing legislation is an indication that 
private enterprise rather than govern- 
mental building is now being relied 
upon to solve the obstacles, economic 
and political, which prevented the 
accomplishment of the low-cost home 
building program. 

To summarize briefly the direct 
measures of the Federal Government 
for relief and employment, it may be 
stated that large sums of money have 
been expended, jobs have been created 
both on the relief and the regular em- 
ployment basis, and states and cities 
have been aided in their programs of 
supporting the destitute unemployed. 
Starvation has been prevented for 
masses of people and the lot of the 
jobless has been alleviated on the basis 
of a meager minimum of subsistence. 

It is unthinkable, however, that or- 
ganized government could have at- 
tempted less in the way of a relief 
program without involving the country 
in chaos and disorder. The unem- 
ployed, both in organized and spon- 
taneous actions, indicate a deep feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the inadequacies 
of the present relief and work programs. 
Petitions, and demonstrations and 
protests resulting occasionally in minor 
riots, bloodshed, and disorder which 
grow out of police attempts at suppres- 
sion, are sufficiently frequent to indi- 
cate more than sporadic or isolated 
instances of dissatisfaction. They are 
too numerous to be dismissed as the 
results of organized instigation. The 
increasing seriousness of organized 
protests by the unemployed is evi- 
denced by the increasing ruthlessness 
with which they are handled by local 
police authorities in violation of civil 
liberties.? 

2See reports of American Civil Liberties 


Bureau and “United We Eat,” Survey Graphic, 
Aug. 1934. 
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It is important to recognize also that 
with the termination of the Civil Works 
program the remedial efforts of the 
government have become less rather 
than more adequate, standards of 
wage relief have declined for the ap- 
proximately one million individuals on 
work projects, and the low monthly 
average relief for the country as a 
whole has shown no appreciable gains. 
The increase in the number of families 
on relief in recent months is a further 
indication of the increasing poverty of 
large masses of the population who 
heretofore have managed to exist on 
their own resources. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


It is important to recognize that thus 
far the Administration has not em- 
barked upon a program of social legis- 
lation. In the first year and a half of 
the new Administration there has been 
enacted no significant piece of social 
legislation or social insurance along the 
lines which other countries have demon- 
strated for many decades as possessing 
value for achieving social security and 
safeguarding the standard of living. 
Various measures have been introduced 
into Congress. They have received 
little support from the leaders of the 
Administration, and the President took 
no vigorous steps to urge or encourage 
their enactment by the last Congress. 

As a result, the New Deal thus far 
has not produced an important Federal 
measure for unemployment insurance 
or job security or provision for old age 
relief, mothers’ assistance, or child 
welfare.2 No steps have been taken 
toward the organization of a program of 
health insurance or a national program 
for the maintenance of health. Not 


3 The Railway Pensions Law providing for re- 
tirement annuities for railroad workers is the 
outstanding gain in Federal legislation for social 
welfare, aside from the emergency relief and 
work projects. 
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even minor Improvements such as the 
one which has been for many years 
requested by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for the extension of 
consultation services to local and state 
programs of child welfare have been 
favorably received or acted upon. The 
housing program, in spite of prelim- 
inary announcement, has resulted in 
the building of few houses as a public 
works measure under the Federal plan. 
There have been no special undertak- 
ings of national responsibility for the 
care of the disabled and the mentally 
defective, and the national program, 
apart from minor by-products of un- 
employment relief, has not progressed 
in the fields of education and health 
organization. 

This lack of progress is particularly 
surprising in view of the fact that these 
and similar measures have long been 
considered as the logical developments 
of a liberal government, and there has 
been considerable hope that the new 
Administration, ostensibly concerned 
with improvements in public welfare, 
would move rapidly toward accom- 
plishment in this direction. Appro- 
priate state legislation has also been 
limited. Except for old age relief 
measures, little progress has been made 
in recent years, and there has been an 
actual decline in mothers’ aid and 
other forms of social welfare which are 
not being financed from emergency 
relief funds.’ 


4 “While we have been exerting every effort to 
handle the staggering and stupendous problem of 
caring for those immediately in need .. . , other 
welfare services in most of the states and localities 
of the country have been slowly, but none the 
less certainly, breaking down ..., while the 
Federal Government has been spending money 
and expanding its activities in an effort to “prime 
the pump,’ much of the beneficial effect has been 
offset by a contrary policy on the part of most of 
the states and many localities. In these places, 
blind, hysterical, unplanned economy programs 
have been the rule, ... 

“Hospitals for the insane are crowded as never 
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CHARACTER AND RESULTS OF THE 
New DEAL 


The measures promoted by the New 
Deal have been in existence for a 
sufficient length of time so that their 
essential character and purposes may 
be identified. Similarly their immedi- 
ate results can be appraised, though it 
may be premature to predict the con- 
tinuing effects upon the conditions of 
social welfare. The major activities 
of the national program have been 
geared to the plan of stimulating the 
recovery of private business enterprise. 
It was hoped that such a recovery 
would be accompanied by increased 
employment and increased purchasing 
power.» Several of the measures have 
been enacted as temporary expedients 
with the thought that a sufficient 


before . . . medical and nursing services have 
been reduced, appropriations for food and cloth- 
ing for the inmates have been reduced, .. . and 
there are more mentally ill patients being held 
today in jails and almshouses than at any time in 
a decade. ... 

“In the children’s field the results are equally 
apparent and even more tragic. . . . Mothers’ 
aid, one of the outstanding examples of con- 
structive and efficient public welfare work, is 
breaking down in many places, and being entirely 
discontinued in others, with the families trans- 
ferred to the relief rolls. . 

“Health and education, those two services that 
perhaps more than any other have been responsi- 
ble for making America possible and prosperous 

. . are breaking down.” 

The above is from “Public Welfare in 1934” 
by Frank Bane, Director of the American Public 
Welfare Association, in Social Service Review, 


Sept. 1934. 
5 An entire generation is being given birth 
and raised on relief. . . . Pending the develop- 


ment of an adequate system of mass distribution 
to match the existing methods of mass produc- 
tion it is only just that labor made to stagnate 
by the failure to develop a distribution system 
... be used.” It is Mr. Williams’ belief that 
it may take years to work out an effective system 
of distributing purchasing power. (From speech 
of Aubrey Williams, Acting Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator, to the Governors’ Conference. 
Reported in United States Daily, July 30, 1934.) 
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amount of industrial recovery might 
permit of their suspension, since it was 
presumably not the plan of the Federal 
Administration to enter upon a series 
of permanent measures for the control 
and regulation of industry and agri- 
culture. Programs of relief and public 
employment were similarly emergency 
measures, and until recently have been 
considered as special and temporary 
efforts of the Federal Government to 
provide relief from starvation and to 
accelerate employment. 

If the intentions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment had been successful, we should 
have been returning promptly to 
normaley in which private industry 
furnishes a basis for livelihood for the 
large part of the population, and state 
and local charities are depended upon 
to assist the small percentage of the 
population that falls into distress. It 
is becoming evident, however, that the 
long sought-for recovery refuses to put 
in an appearance and that its return 
has perhaps been advanced only to a 
limited extent by the measures of the 
New Deal. Spokesmen for the Ad- 
ministration lay no claims to having 
brought about prosperity; the evidence 
would make such statements incred- 
ible. It is claimed, however, that the 
depression was arrested, on the theory 
that production and employment might 
have continued to decline, and the 
partial gains thus far are given as proof 
of improvement which we are to infer 
is directly traceable to the Federal 
program. 

Whatever may be the ultimate 
effects of these measures upon economic 
and social welfare, it is evident that 
they are no longer temporary and must 
be continued either in their present or 
modified form as long as the Govern- 
ment continues to shoulder its respon- 
sibility for economic welfare. Control 
and regulation of industry in some form 
and governmental responsibility for 
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relief are liķely to be continuing pro- 
grams of Federal activity. 

The various “temporary” and 
“emergency” measures have estab- 
lished some -precedents for the more 
definite programs which may be re- 
quired. Although there have been 
few radical departures in the National 
Recovery program, the large scale of 
operations in the field of emergency 
relief and employment, and the com- 
prehensive systems for the regulation 
of industry and the control of agricul- 
ture which have been attempted are 
unique demonstrations of the potential 
organizing capacity of government as 
an instrument for the control and 
operation of the machinery of produc- 
tion and distribution. Also in the 
Tennessee Valley and hydroelectric 
projects, in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, in subsistence homesteads, in 
production for use by the unemployed, 
and in many other projects of similar 
caliber, there have been demonstrated 
methods of organization and produc- 
tion which may remain as adjuncts to 
or encroachments upon the territory of 
private enterprise. At least historical 
precedents have been established which 
may be important in any future strug- 
gle between the established economic 
order and schemes for economic 
reorganization. 


RELATIVE FAILURE OF THE 
New DEAL 


The present program obviously has 
not established a new basis for social 
security, unless we assume that con- 
tinued Federal relief furnishes that 
security. Federal relief, however, can- 
not be considered as more than an 
extension of the traditional local and 
state poor relief. I cannot agree with 
the idea that a system of relief that is 
based upon the qualifying condition of 
destitution is an adequate principle 
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upon which the solution’ “of he ‘Vagioud i 


forms of economic insecurity,’ ‘can’ be, 
established. In fact, it may be placéd 


to the credit of the Federal Gévern: ` 


ment and the Federal Emergency. 
Relief Administration -that in. variows. 


measures, such as Civil Works and its ` 


tentative and as yet experimental ven- 
tures into resettlement, 
homesteads, and special work proj- 
ects, there has been at times‘ a real 
advance, through new eligibility quali- 
fications, over the principles of the 
poor law and the “means test.” 

There appears to be an insufficient 
basis in present experience to anticipate 
rapid progress in the solution of our 
critical problems. ‘There is no. real 
evidence at the present time that the 
measures for industrial, agricultural, 
and fiseal control and regulation which 
have been enacted will be adequate to 
revive private industry sufficiently to 
lift us out of the depression. Consid- 
ering the urgent desire of the Adminis- 
tration to balance its budget and to 
limit tax measures and the public debt, 
the possibilities for increased govern- 
mental expenditures for public works 
and relief measures are not promising. 
With present levels of economic pro- 
duction, it is doubtful whether the 
Administration will engage in large- 
scale measures of social insurance or 
increase its share of responsibility in 
the essential welfare services, in the 
fields of relief, health, and education. 
The future tendency of the Adminis- 
tration may be to restrict rather than 
to expand public services and relief 
measures. 

Plans for social insurance, if devel- 
oped, are likely to be on a contributory 
basis as suggested in the President’s 
message. While such schemes may set 
up funds for compensation in the cases 
of various forms of economic insecurity, 
the funds so obtained are likely to be a 
direct diversion from wages or to enter 


subsistence . 
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-, into the costs of production. Unless 
Insurance funds are withdrawn from 


'- profits or surpluses of productive under- 
‘takings, which seems improbable, their 
establishment. is not likely to increase 


the production of wealth and the utili- 
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zation of labor and services upon which 
economic recovery depends. 

The Administration has been con- 
fronted with the inconsistencies and 
contradictions of the depression—the 
conflict between the compulsion upon 
capital to restrict or control produc- 
tion, and the needs of the rest of the 
population; the possibilities for use of 
taxation as a method for distributing 
income, and the resistances against in- 
creased taxation; the difficulties of 
abstracting increased, resources needed 
for governmental relief from the di- 
minished income produced by private 
industry and trade, and the impossi- 
bility of an indefinite use of borrowed 
funds; the need for increasing pur- 
chasing power through higher wages, 
and the difficulties or the failures of 
private industry to imcrease wages 
without increasing prices. It has pro- 
ceeded to some degree in the direction 
of regulating the basic economic factors 
of production, wages, and prices, but its 
strongest inclinations are toward the 
continuation of private control and 
ownership of the means of production. 
It has not wanted to disturb the pre- 
vailing relationships between capital 
and labor in the control of industry. 


Tor Present DANGER 


It is to such contradictions that the 
relative failure of the program in spite 
of its apparent vigor may be attrib- 
uted. The danger inherent in the 
present situation is that the lack of 
adequate progress in the restoration of 
economic production may impel the 
Administration to more drastic meas- 
ures. There is considerable evidence 
which leads to the inference that the 
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New Deal as conceived in the first year. 
and a half of its existence is a com- ` 
pleted process which has gone as far as- 


it can in accomplishing results. 


‘and political action have been demon- 
strated in a number of nations. With- 
out prosperity, government cannot for 
more than a brief period continue to 
finance the expanding costs of essential 
social services. Social insurance and 
government employment in the usual 
nonprofit occupations contribute little 
and may even retard the recovery of 
private business. In consequence sev- 
eral of the nations in Western Europe 
have, as the depression was prolonged, 
decreased social insurance benefits and 
other welfare programs. Control and 
regulation of private industry tend to 
become more drastic, setting up 
struggles and conflict between large 
and small enterprises, between indus- 
trial production and agriculture, and 
between capital and labor, for what 
these groups consider their equitable 
share in production. This creates a 
dilemma for government, which finds 
it dificult to maintain an equilibrium 
between contending forces. Its ac- 
tions become more easily recognizable 
as identification with interests of par- 
ticular groups, leading to frequent 
changes of government. ‘These 
changes take place either within the 
legal possibilities of the constitution or 
by forceful means undertaken by the 
groups temporarily possessed of the 
support of organized force. 

It would be rash to predict that these 
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futuré. - ’ However, a large part of our 


problénis’ remain unsolved. Standards 


“of living and conditions of poverty 


_ Show few signs of improvement. The 


‘New Deal in its brief period of existence 


has’, begun to show clearly that its 


“tendencies toward action are circum- 


scribed by the inherent necessities of 
the economic order which it desires to 
protect and conserve. The signs that 
this system can find its way back to 
economic health on the basis of the 
various expedients promoted by the 
Administration have not been demon- 
strated. Other measures of social wel- 
fare which might logically be under- 
taken, such as an honest program of 
social insurance, have been shelved for 
future rather than immediate con- 
sideration; a program for’ government 
employment which might have fur- 
nished a continuing basis of security 
for the jobless was abandoned more 
hastily than it was conceived; the 
announced program of constructive 
relief for industrially stranded and 
decadent rural areas has been under- 
taken without much vigor. It may be 
a valuable “demonstration,” but the 
promise of large-scale adoption of these 
methods is being deferred. We con- 
tinue to operate on the basis of an 
emergency “National Poor Law” with 
all too glaring evidences of insuff- 
ciency and inadequacy. ‘The outlook 
for improvement in the social well- 
being of the masses of the unemployed 
and the employed remains in doubt. 


Harry L. Lurte ts director of the Bureau of Jewish 
Social Research, a national research and survey organ- 
ization for Jewish social work. He has had considerable. 
experience also in nonsectarian welfare work and public 


relief aciwities. 
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1. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Forwien OFFICE 


ILHELMSTRASSE” has for 

many decades been the tradi- 
tional name in Germany and abroad of 
the Foreign Office of the German Gov- 
ernment, much as “Quai d’Orsay”’ and 
“Downing Street” have been symbols 
respectively of the French and British 
Foreign Offices. On the street which 
cuts across “Unter den Linden” at its 
west end are located the buildings which 
house most of the German Ministries. 
At Nos. 74-76 are the plain, solid 
structures in which the officials of the 
Auswärtige Amt (A.A.) do their work. 
With their inner courts, wings, and 
gardens, they extend westward to 
“Friedrich Ebert Strasse,” appropri- 
ately rechristened “Hermann Goering 
Strasse” in the summer of 1933. 

The tract of land on which these 
buildings were erected was originally a 
heath,? owned in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the Knight Rudolf von Istra- 
love, and subsequently turned over to 
public use by the Markgraf Otto. In 


i The author is indebted to the donors of the 
James-Rowe Fellowship of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science for an oppor- 
tunity to spend most of the year 1933 in Ger- 
many, studying various phases of government 
and politics. Acknowledgments are also due 
Dr. Joseph Werlin of Chicago for invaluable 
bibliographical and clerical assistance during the 
preliminary stages of this and related studies. 
The present peculiarly vulnerable position of 
German officials known to have supplied infor- 
mation to foreigners unsympathetic with the 
Nazi régime renders it inexpedient to thank by 
name the officials in the German Foreign Office, 
in the German Foreign Service, and in the 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek who were of assist- 
ance in the preparation of this monograph. 
The peculiar difficulties in the way of political 
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1786 Frederick William I presented 
lots 75 and 76 to Obersten Adolf von 
Pannewitz, who erected the building at 
No. 76 which became the property of 
the Russian Ambassador Alopeus early 
in the nineteenth century. From him 
the Prussian Government repurchased 
itin 1819. It subsequently became the 
residence of various dignitaries, includ- 
ing Bismarck. In the 1880’s Nos. 75 
and 76 passed into the hands of the 
A.A., which likewise acquired No. 74 
after the Great War. In these build- 
ings are the offices of the directors and 
administrators of German foreign af- 
fairs, as well as a library of some two 
hundred thousand volumes owned by 
the Ministry. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE A.A. 


The A.A. itself was established as a 
separate and distinct department of the 
Government of Prussia on December 8, 
1728. Prior to that time, during the 
period of the Brandenburg Markgraves 
and Electors and during the early 
years of the Kingdom of Prussia, Prus- 
sian foreign affairs were administered 
as part of the “private” business of 
the House of Hohenzollern. Staats- 


research in the Third Reich have made it impos- 
sible to deal adequately with all phases of the 
topic. Despite this limitation, it has seemed 
worth while to the author to organize and publish 
the material gathered, because of the absence in 
English of any systematic treatment of the sub- 
ject. . 

2 Hindenburg, Herbert von, Das Auswärtige 
Amt im Wandel der Zeien (Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1932) p. 3: “Symbolisch gesehen, leben wir 
Deutschen jetzt wieder in einer solchen Heide 
und hoffen, dass es den in der Wilhelmstrasse 
tätigen Sachverständigen gelingen möge, in 
nicht allzu ferner Zeit unsere Umwelt freund- 
licher zu gestalten.” 
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minister Heinrich Rüdiger von Ilgen, 
diplomat for the Great Elector and 
Frederick I, urged the establishment of 
a separate ministry of foreign affairs. 
He was primarily responsible for the 
Instruction vom 8 Dez. 1728 von den 
Generallieutenant v. Borck und den 
Wirklichen Geheimbien Statsministre v. 
Enyphausen, auf was Arth die Affaires 

trangéres und Reichssachen sollen 
geführet und traktieret werden.’ This 
document became at the same time the 
act which created the Departement der 
Auswärtigen affiren and the instruc- 
tions to its new officials4 The first 
Prussian Foreign Minister in charge of 
the new department was Ilgen’s suc- 
cessor, General Adrian Bernhard von 
Borck. In 1737 he was named a Field 
Marshal, and later, under Frederick 
the Great, a Count. 

In its personnel, the A.A. was from 
the beginning dominated by the landed 
aristocracy and the military caste. 
But since the nobles all preferred the 
trade of war to the more menial and 
less honored tasks of diplomacy, the 
subordinate officials and the foreign 
representatives of the A.A. had to be 
picked largely from the ranks of the 
burghers. 

This department of the Government 
of Prussia was taken over almost with- 
out change by the North German 
Confederation and by the German 
Empire following the wars of unifica- 
tion in the nineteenth century. The 


3 Hindenburg, op. cù., p. 3. 

4They were warned, interestingly enough, 
“dass sie keine Passiones haben und vor diese 
oder jene auswärtige Puissance sich nicht 
portieren, sondern sollen jeder Zeit auf das 
Interesse des Königlichen Hauses sehen und gut 
pruessisch sein; solange eines oder des andern 
auswärtigen grossen Herrn Interesse mit Seiner 
Königlichen Majestät Interesse harmoniert, ist 
es gut; wann sie aber darunter eine Verän- 
derung finden, miissen sie bloss auf Ibres Herrn 
wahres Interesse ihre Absicht richten und das 
zum rechten Endzweck haben.” Quoted in 
ibid., p. 4. 
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name, Prussian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, was changed after 1867 to 
A.A. des Norddeutschen Bundes, and 
this in turn after 1871 to A.A. des 
Deutschen Reiches, the title which it 
retains today. Under kingdom, con- 
federation, and empire, the A.A. en- 
joyed an uninterrupted continuity of 
administration. Andin function, spirit, 
and personnel, it was perhaps less af- 
fected by the liberal revolution of 1918 
and the Fascist revolution of 1933 than 
most other ministries. 


THE PREWAR A.A. 


The historical evolution of the 
administrative organization of the 
Foreign Office was characterized in 
Germany as elsewhere by a gradual 
increase in the size and complexity of 
structure, corresponding to the increas- 
ing contacts between states and the 
development of the stakes of diplo- 
macy from the simple proprietary inter- 
ests of dynasts to the complex political, 
economic, and cultural objectives of 
diplomatic action in the twentieth 
century. In 1810 the staff of the Prus- 
sian A.A. was separated into two 
divisions: (I) Political; and (II) Mer- 
eantile-Political (handels-politische Ab- 
teilung). The latter was of little 
importance, however, until after 1870, 
when it began to play a significant rôle 
in aiding the rapidly growing industrial 
economy of the new Empire to find 
foreign markets. 

Until the end of the 1870’s the A.A. 
continued to be organized into the two 
major divisions: (I) Politische Abteilung, 
located at No. 76 Wilhelmstrasse, also 
the headquarters at that time of the 
Chancellor and the Minister-President 
of Prussia; and (II) Personalien- 
Handels- und Rechisachen Abteilung, lo- 
cated at 61 Wilhelmstrasse. In 1879 
the officials charged with personnel ad- 
ministration within the Foreign Office 
were separated from Division IL and 
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united in a Personal- und Verwaltungs 
Abteilung (IB). Personnel manage- 
ment in the diplomatic service re- 
mained in Division I until it was 
transferred into Division IC and sub- 
sequently, in 1895, put back into IA. 
In 1885 Division II was split into 
the Handels-Politische Abteilung (IT), 
charged with trade, communication, 
dispatches, and railway, postal, and 
telegraph questions, and the Rechisab- 
teilung (III), charged with matters re- 
lating to extradition, police, military 
and frontier questions, diplomatic pro- 
tection of nationals abroad, and Ger- 
man art, science, churches, and schools 
in other countries. Colonial adminis- 
tration and press contacts were also 
under the jurisdiction of the A.A. at 
various times. 

In 1890 the Kolontalreferat of Divi- 
sion II was elevated to a separate 
Kolomalabteilung. In 1907 this in turn 
was separated entirely from the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs and became the 
Ministry of Colonies. The Presse- 
referat in Division I not only performed 
the usual foreign-office functions of 
supplying reporters with information 
and gathering material from the foreign 
press on German policies, but also sup- 
plied the Chancellor with press mate- 
rial relating to domestic as well as inter- 
national politics. 

In 1914 the A.A. was organized as 
follows: ° 
Division JA (Political Division) 

1. Geographical Sections 

2. Intelligence Service 

3. Diplomatic Personnel 
Division IB 

1. Foreign Office Personnel, Budget, ete. 

2. Protocol 

3. Instructions, 

Institutes 

5 Hindenburg, op. cit, pp. 5-10. 

8 Cf. Ernst Wolgast, “Die auswärtige Gewalt 
des Deutschen Reiches unter besonderer Beriick- 


sichtigung des Auswärtigen Amtes,” Archiv des 
öffentlichen Rechts, Vol. 44, pp. 49-51, 1923. 


Dispatches, Scientific 
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4, Consular fees, Buildings, Accounts, 
etc. 
Division IC 5. Consular Personnel and 
Consular Affairs 
Division II (Commercial Division) 

ITE. Land Transport, Communications, 
Weights and Measures, etc. 

HM. Medicine, Agriculture, Patents, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights 

TIO. Trade Relations with Russia, Tur- 
key, the Balkans, Egypt, Persia, 
and Arabia 

LGS, Water Transport, Navy, Fisheries, 
etc. 

HU. Trade Relations with Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and America; Cur- 
rency 

UW. Trade Relations with Europe, 
Algiers, and Tunis; German 
Tariffs and Commercial Policy; 
Sugar; Oil; Chambers of Com- 
merce, Commercial Museums, 
etc. 

Division HI (Legal Division) 

IIA. Hague Peace Conferences, Inter- 
national Law, Consular Law, etc. 

IB. Citizenship, Passports, Visas, Ex- 
tradition, ete. 

IHC. Private International Law, Civil 
Law, Registry, etc. 

HID. Churches, Schools, Art, and Sci- 
ence. 


Each of these Divisions was headed 
by a Direkior with the exception of IA, 
which was under the direct control of 
the Staatssekretär des Auswärtigen Am- 
tes, the highest official in the Ministry. 
This official was not a responsible Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs comparable to 
the corresponding minister in parlia- 
mentary governments, but a repre- 
sentative of the Chancellor, who usually 
directed foreign policy himself. In 
this respect, the position of the Staats- 
sekretär resembled that of the American 
Secretary of State.’ During the Great 
War there were no major changes in the 


7 While there were only eight Chancellors ` 
between 1871 and 1918, there were sixteen 
Secretaries of the Foreign Office, as follows: 

Imperial Chancellors: Prince Otto von Bis- 
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administrative structure of the A.A. 
save for the transformation of the In- 
telligence Service Bureau into an Intelli- 
gence Division, with its own director, 
on May 1, 1915. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE A.A. 


The consequences of the war, the 
revolution of 1918, and the peace of 
1919 led to a major reorganization of 
the A.A. The Staatssekretär was rele- 
gated to the position of the highest 
permanent official in the Foreign Office 
corresponding to the Under-Secretaries 
of State in the United States and Great 
Britain and to the Secretary-General in 
France. Over him was placed a 
politically responsible Minister of For- 
eign Affairs whose post was either occu- 
pied by the Chancellor or filled by the 
Chancellor from among his political 
colleagues. ‘The Colonial Ministry was 
abolished with the loss of the German 
colonies, and such colonial questions as 
remained to be dealt with were in- 
trusted to a referat fiir koloniale Angele- 
genheiten, attached to Division ITI of 
the A.A. A Friedensabteilung and an 
Aussenhandelstelle were established to 
deal respectively. with peace treaty 


marck, 1871-1890; Leo von Caprivi, 1890-1894; 
Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, 1894- 
1900; Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, 1900- 
1917; Georg Michaelis, 1917 (July—October); 
Count von Hertling 1917-1918 (Oct.-October); 
Max von Baden, 1918 (Oct—November, 1918). 

Imperial Foreign Secretaries: Herman von 
Thile, 1870-1872; Bernhard Ernst von Biilow, 
1873-1879; Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fiirst (ad interim), 1880; Paul von Hatzfeldt- 
Wildenburg, 1881~1885; Herbert von Bismarck, 
1886-1890; Adolf Marschall von Bieberstein, 
1890-1897; Bernhard von Bülow, 1897-1900; 
Oswald von Richthofen, 1900-1906; Heinrich 
von Tschirschky und Bigendorff, 1906-1907; 
Wilhelm von Schoen, 1907-1910; Alfred von 
Kiderlen-Waechter, 1910-1912; Gottlieb von 
, Jagow, 1913-1916; Alfred Zimmermann, Nov. 
25, 1916-Aug. 5, 1917; Richard von Kiihlmann, 
Aug. 5, 1917-July 9, 1918; Admiral von Hintze, 
July 9, 1918-Oct. 4, 1918; Wilhelm Solf, Oct. 4, 
1918—Dec. 13, 1918. 
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problems and with the restoration of 
German foreign trade, but both of 
these were presently abolished. Vari- 
ous other bureaus and divisions were 
created, abolished, or reorganized in 
accordance with the pressing needs of 
the moment. Count Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau, first Foreign Minister under the 
Republic, urged the need for a compre- 
hensive reorganization before the Wei- 
mar Assembly on April 10, 1919 and 
took the initiative in making plans for 
such reorganization. ‘The reorganiza- 
tion was not completed, however, until 
1923.8 Its most significant feature was 
the abolition of the old distinction be- 
tween the political and commercial 
divisions which had been criticized as 
giving rise to friction and lack of co- 
ordination, and the establishment of 
major geographical divisions on the 
pattern of most other foreign offices.’ 

By 1927 the A.A. had been recast 
into six major Divisions (a reduction 
from the ten originally created in the 
postwar reorganization) plus a number 
of detached bureaus and offices. Of 
the latter, some were placed directly 
under the control of the Staatssekretär. 
These included a Special Referendary 
for Protocol and Ceremonial, another 
for German Affairs, a third for the 
League of Nations, a Commissioner for 
Water Transport Negotiations and 
River Commissions, a Commissioner 
for Economic Negotiations, a Special 
Referendary for Reparations and Inter- 
Allied Debts, and a Ministerial Bureau 
Director. Also under the jurisdiction 
of the A.A., or codperating with it, 
were the Presseabteilung der Reichs- 
regierung, serving both the A.A. and 

8 Cf. Hindenburg, op. cit., pp. 10-12; Wolgast, 
loc. cit., pp. 52-74; K. Löffler, Auswärtige Politik 
(Halle, 1920), pp. 52~59. 

9 For a sketch of the eriticisms directed against 
the A.A. during and after the war, see Otto R. 
Schifferdecker, Die Organisation des auswärtigen 


Dienstes im alten und neuen Reich (Heidelberg, 
1981), pp. 40-44. 
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the Chancellor, the Office for Founda- 
tions and Research Abroad, the Com- 
missioner of the Foreign Office for 
Mixed Commissions and Arbitral Tri- 
bunals (with offices in Berlin, Paris, 
and Rome), the Commissioner for the 
Occupied Territories, and the Branch 
Offices of the A.A. for Foreign Trade 
in Bremen, Hamburg,. Nuremberg, 
Munich, Stuttgart, and Leipzig. 

The six Divisions proper of the A.A. 
were as follows: (I) Personnel and Ad- 
ministration, Codes, Archives, and 
Library; (II) Europe (with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, the Baltic States, and the 
Scandinavian States), Disarmament 
and Air Transport; (IIT) Great Britain 
and British Colonies, the United States, 
Central and South America, Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, Persia, and Turkey; Raw 
Materials and Sea Transport; (IV) 
U.S.S.R., China, Japan, Philippine Is- 
lands, Asiatic Colonies of European 
States, Danzig, Poland, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark; (V) Legal Division; and 
(VI) Germans Abroad and Cultural 


Relations.*® 


2. Forreren Orrick ORGANIZATION 


The administrative structure of the 
A.A. at the time of writing is, in its 
broad outlines, identical with the 
structure since the completion of the 
postwar reorganization. ‘The higher 
offices at the present time are indicated 
in the following table: 


Minister or Forrrgn AFFAIRS 
SECRETARY OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


Prorocor (Diplomatic Corps in Berlin, 
Foreign Consuls in Germany, Intro- 
ductions to the President, Ceremonial) 

Economic NEGOTIATIONS: Economic AND 
REPARATIONS Poricy 


10 Cf. Diplomaien-Zeitung, Heft 1, pp. 13-14; 
for subsequent changes, Cf. ibid., Heft 12, pp. 
12-18, and Heft 31 (1930), pp. 218-216; Hand- 
buch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1931, pp. 65-69. 
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COMMISSIONER FOR INTERNATIONAL Ne- 
GOTIATIONS ON WATER TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND DELEGATES IN River Com- 
MISSIONS 


Divrsron I 


(Personnel of Officials and Employees; 
Consuls and Experts; Budget Finance 
and Accounts) 

Division Head 

Representative of the Division Head 

Director of Budgetary, Financial, and 
Accounting Affairs 

Personnel of the Higher Officials 

Personnel of the Middle Officials and 
Employees 

Salaries, Travel, and Transfers of Off- 
cials and Employees 

Management of Funds for Buildings, 
Couriers, etc. 

Budgetary, Financial, and Accounting 
Affairs 

Political Archives 

Library 


Drvistion U 


(Western, Southern, and Southeastern 

Europe) 

Division Head 

Representative of the Division Head 

Western Europe (France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Switzer- 
land) 

Saar Valley 

Southeastern Europe (Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal) 

Vatican | 

War Guilt 

Disarmament 

League of Nations 


Division LI 


(Great Britain, America, the Orient, Sea 

Transport, Colonial Affairs) 

Division Head 

Representative of the Division Head 

Great Britain and Overseas Colonies 

North America 

Central and South America 

Sequestrated German Property in the 
United States 
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Orient (Turkey, Egypt; Sudan, Palestine, 
Syria, Arabia, Iraq, Abyssinia, Per- 
sia, India, Afghanistan) 

Colonial Affairs 


Drvision IV 


(Eastern Europe, Scandinavia, and Eastern 

Asia) 

Division Head 

Representative of the Division Head for 
Eastern Europe and Scandinavia 
U.S.S.R. 
Poland and Danzig 
Scandinavia 
Finland 
Baltic States 

Representative of the Division Head for 
Eastern Asia 
China 
Japan 
Siam, etc. 


Division V 
(Legal Division) 

Division Head 

Representative of the Division Head 

International Law, Arbitrations, Ver- 
sailles Treaty, War Law, etc. 

Commercial and Claims Treaties, ete. 

Public and Constitutional Law, National- 
ity, Criminal Law 

Law Relating to Taxes, Social Insurance, 
Officials, ete. 

International Police Law, Passports, 
Fugitives, Protection of Children, War 
Graves, etc. 

Civil Law 


Drviston VI 
(Cultural-Political Division) 

Division Head 

Germans Abroad, Minority Question, 
Evangelical Churches and Missions 

General Cultural Policy, Scientific Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries, Universi- 
ties, Catholic Churches and Missions 

German Schools Abroad, Pedagogical 
Relations with Foreign Countries and 
with the League of Nations, Youth 
Movement 

Promotion of Art, Films, Sport, ete. 
Abroad 

Emigration 
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Drvistow P 
(Press) 


Division Head 
Representative of the Division Head 


A few comments on the functions 
and the personnel of these Divisions of 
the A.A. will clarify the pattern of or- 
ganization. The four independent bu- 
reaus directly under the Staatssekretär 
have small staffs of three or four officials 
each. The former Special Referendary 
for the League of Nations has been 
placed under Division U. The func- 
tions of the Ministerialbiirodirektor are 
now performed by Division I. The 
office for German Affairs was an 
anachronistic survival of German fed- 
eralism. It dealt with the “diplo- 
matic” representatives of the German . 
States or Länder, stationed in the 
Reich. The “sovereignty” of the 
states was all but destroyed by the 
Weimar Constitution, and their govern- 
mental powers were greatly reduced. 
Nazi Germany has been a wholly unified 
state since the completion of the proc- 
ess of Gleichschaltung or “codrdina- 
tion.” The legations of the states in 
Berlin were nevertheless maintained, as 
was the office of the A.A. which dealt 
with them, until their abolition by the 
law of January 30, 1934. The office of 
Economic Negotiations and Economic 
and Reparations Policy has been of 
less significance than formerly since 
the practical termination of repa- 
rations payments in 1932. It was 
here that the ill-fated Austro-German 
customs union scheme of 1931 was 
worked out. And it is from here 
that Dr. Schacht receives informa- 
tion and advice for his periodical 
conferences with Germany’s private 
creditors. 

In Division I are concentrated all 
activities having to do with internal 
management and personnel adminis- 
tration, both in the A.A. and in the 
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Foreign Service. 
officials are employed here. 

Division II is the most important of 
the three geographical sections, since it 
is responsible for supplying information 
and advice with regard to Germany’s 
contacts with her neighbors to the west 
and south. About twenty-five officials 
here supervise the work of receiving, 
analyzing, and summarizing the factual 
information coming in daily from Ger- 
many’s diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives in these countries. The 
Disarmament and League of Nations 
sections of the Division are of diminish- 
ing importance since Germany’s with- 
drawal from the League and the Dis- 
armament Conference. The War Guilt 
office, which was intensely active for 
some years after 1919, is likewise of 
little significance at the present time 
because the rulers of the Third Reich 
are no longer seriously concerned with 
proving Germany’s innocence in 1914. 

Division IIT employs about twenty of- 
ficials, and Division IV almost as many. 
The Legal Division employs ten officials 
who are necessarily legal experts. 

The new Cultural-Political Division, 
with nine high officials, has expanded 
rapidly in recent years. The great in- 
terest of the Nazi régime in Auslands- 
deutschtum, its elaborate employment 
of Kuliur as a political propaganda 
weapon, and its peculiar difficulties in 
fostering cultural relations with foreign 
countries where public opinion is hostile 
toward the new Germany, all promise 
the continued expansion of this work. 

The separate Press Division (Pres- 
seabteilung der Reichsregierung), with a 
staff of fifteen officials, is located on 
Wilhelmplatz. It is not merely a 
branch of the A.A. headed by a Foreign 
Office official, but it serves as a press 
bureau for the Chancellor and the 
Reich Government as a whole. 

Altogether there are roughly a hun- 
dred and thirty high officials adminis- 


Some twenty high . 
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tering the business of the A.A., with 
about six hundred and fifty subordinate 
experts, clerks, stenographers, and 
other employees working under their 
direction. 


COMPARISON WITH PREWAR STRUCTURE 
AND OTHER FOREIGN OFFICES 


If the present administrative struc- 
ture of the A.A. be compared to the 
prewar structure, it is clear that the 
pattern of organization as a whole has 
been radically modified. The old dis- 
tinction between political and com- 
mercial matters, reflected in the old 
Divisions I and IT, has now completely 
disappeared. The old geographical 
sections have been greatly extended 
and reorganized. The former confused 
scattering of the functions of internal 
management and personnel adminis- 
tration among the old Divisions JA, 
IB, and IC is now at an end, with these 
functions integrated in the new Divi- 
sion I. The Legal Division is the only 
one which has retained its identity in 
the postwar changes, although its sec- 
tion of Churches, Schools, Art and Sci- 
ence is now in the new Division VI. 

The prewar organization, viewed 
broadly, may be said to have been 
strictly functional in character. The 
grouping of bureaus and offices under 
the three great Divisions—Political, 
Commercial, and Legal—was dictated 
by a distinction in kind between the 
various types of work performed. 
These distinctions were at points arti- 
ficial. The basic distinction between 
political and commercial matters be- 
came unreal in proportion as foreign 
policy came to be dictated more and 
more by the bourgeoisie, and as the 
content of the power interests of the 
state came to reflect more and more the 
interests of exporters and investors in 
the age of imperialism. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
the principle of organization in the old 
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A.A. was simple and clear. At the 
present time this is not the case. The 
old principle of functional organization 
has been supplemented, but not super- 
seded, by the new principle of regional 
or geographical organization. The re- 
sult is a hybrid type of structure in 
which Divisions I and V, as well as the 
Press Division and the new Division 
VI, are still organized on the basis of 
differences in function, while Divisions 
II, III, and IV, all performing com- 
parable functions, are organized geo- 
graphically. This circumstance, how- 
ever, does not mean that the new basis 
of organization is less logical or less 
satisfactory than the old. It merely 
reflects the growing importance of the 
task of receiving and digesting factual 
information regarding current political 
and economic developments in various 
parts of the world. 

This dual functional-geographical 
basis of organization is likewise to be 
found in the American, British, and 
French Foreign Offices. The United 
States Department of State contains 
twenty-two functional divisions and 
independent offices, and six geographi- 
cal divisions. The British Foreign 
Office contains nine functional depart- 
ments, aside from the Department of 
Overseas Trade, with its subordinate 
agencies, and eight geographical de- 
partments. The French Foreign Office 
consists of six major functional divi- 
sions or services and four additional 
independent offices, with four geo- 
graphical subdivisions under the Divi- 
sion of Political and Commercial 
Affairs. In France the fusion between 
the formerly separate divisions of po- 
litical and commercial affairs was 
achieved in 1907, and in Germany not 
until after the Great War. The A.A. 
is thus organized along simpler and 
more logical lines than the United 
States Department of State, and has a 
structural pattern not radically differ- 
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ent from that of the British and French 
Foreign Offices." 


FUNCTIONS AND SET-UP 


From a functional point of view, 
every foreign office is a liaison agent 
between the foreign minister and the 
diplomatic and consular agents in the 
field. It sends out instructions. It 
receives, decodes, and digests dis- 
patches. It keeps the foreign minister 
informed as to current developments 
abroad, as to the political and economic 
interests of the state in each specific 
international problem, and as to the 
principles of law, the customs of 
diplomacy, and the precedents of the 
past governing each situation. In ad- 
dition to these services to the foreign 
minister, it performs services connected 
with travel and trade for the mass of 
the citizenry. It isthe channel through 
which the political power of the state is 
exercised to protect the persons, the 
property, and the economic and cul- 
tural interests of its nationals abroad. 
It is the agency which devises means of 
utilizing commerce and culture to 
serve the political ends of the state. 
All these functions in turn give rise to 
the functions of internal administra- 
tion, upon the effective fulfillment of 
which the ‘efficiency of performance in 
all the other services depends. 

The general structure of the A.A. 
would seem to insure the achievement 
of these purposes with a maximum de- 
gree of efficiency and a minimum of 
duplication. Immediately after the 
war, in accordance with the so-called 
Schiilersche reform, six geographical 


u Cf. the still useful comparative study by 
H. K. Norton, “Foreign Office Organization,” 
Tue Annas, May 1929; on the French Foreign 
Office, cf. F. L. Schuman, War and Diplomacy in 
the French Republic (New York, 1931), pp. 31- 
87; for organization charts of the American, 
British, and French Foreign Offices, cf. F. L. 
Schuman, Jniernational Politics (New York, 
1933), pp. 184-192. 
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Divisions were set up, but the opposi- 
tion of those antagonistic to the 
regional principle of organization led to 
their reduction to three.” 

The only point at which serious 
criticism of the structure can be offered 
is the basis of demarcation between the 
geographical Divisions. The placing 
" of the United States, Brazil, Arabia, 
Great Britain, and Afghanistan in one 
Division, and of Sweden, Japan, Po- 
land, Russia, and Siam in another is 
inexplicable and indefensible in terms 
of any similarities of cultures or prox- 
imities of location among the states 
named. The cause of this anomaly is 
that the director of each of the three 
Divisions has had experience in the 
varied and widely separated regions 
placed under his jurisdiction. The 
form of internal ministerial organiza- 
tion, which is not regulated by general 
cabinet decrees nor by statutes, but is 
largely left to each ministry, has here 
been based upon the competence of the 
personnel. Instead of setting up a 
logically perfect pattern and seeking 
men qualified to fill the high posts 
created by it, the A.A. has been con- 
tent to reshape the pattern to fit the 
qualifications of the men available. 
This realistic attitude has much to 
commend it, though from a long-run 
point of view it furnishes an unstable 
and. fluctuating basis of organization. 
[t also makes difficult the acquisition of 
that expertness on the part of Foreign 
Office officials which can be derived 
only from long contact with, and in- 
tensive study of, a limited geographical 
region defined by similarities of the 
languages, the cultures, or the eco- 
nomic activities of tts inhabitants. 


COST OF FOREIGN OFFICE AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 
The cost of the German Foreign 
Office and Foreign Service is consider- 
12 Cf. Schifferdecker, op. cil., p. 45 f. 
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ably greater than the cost of the corre- 
sponding services in the Western 
powers. In 1928-1929, which may 
perhaps be considered a normal pre- 
depression year, the following were the 
total foreign office and foreign service 
expenditures of the governments indi- 
cated: Great Britain, $10,607,730; 
France, $9,335,190; Germany, $16,126, 
975; Italy, $6,879,605; United States, 
$11,002,048. 

Germany at this period spent .'70 per 
cent of her total national budget for the 
administration of foreign affairs, as com- 
pared with .68 per cent for Italy, .60 
per cent for France, .26 per cent for the 
United States, and .25 per cent for 
Great Britain. This higher percent- 
age for Germany was in part due to the 
relatively smaller German expenditures 
for military purposes. Since the ad- 
vent of the Nazi régime, the substan- 
tial increases in the German military 
budget will tend to reduce the propor- 
tion of the total budget devoted to for- 
eign affairs. ‘The larger absolute total 
for German foreign affairs as compared 
with that of other powers would seem 
to be due to somewhat more liber- 
al allowances for incidental expenses 
accorded to German representatives 
abroad, and to the inclusion in the 
Foreign Office budget of expenditures 
for the Press Division, for trade pro- 
motion, for scientific and archeolog- 
ical research, and so forth. The in- 
crease in the budget of the German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs from 
roughly 20,000,000 Reichsmarks an- 
nually in prewar years to 60,000,000 
RM in the postwar period is due to 
the expansion of the foreign service 
and to the higher price levels of the 
postwar period. 

The expenditures of the Ministry of 


13 Norton, loc. cit, pp. 62 f. 

14 Ibid., p. 62. 

15 Cf. Diplomaten-Zeitung, Heft 46 (1981), pp. 
483—484. 
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Foreign Affairs in recent years are 
shown in the following table:'® 
Total Reich Budget 


Years | Expenditures 





1926...) RM 55,791,325 | RM 8,531,870,784 


1927... 59,331,780 8,526,479,185 
1928... 63,732,900 9,356,471,371 
1929... 61,401,550 | we eee 
1930... 62,901,400 8,442,921,695 
1931... 54,998,350 10,653,834,590 
1932... 52,053,650 8,219,245,100 





The Foreign Affairs budget is now 
divided into four general categories: 
The A.A. itself received 6,923,250 RM 
in 1932, as compared with eight mil- 
lions in 1981, nine millions in 1930, and 
almost ten millions in 1928, the high 
point. The Foreign Service cost 27,- 
040,400 RM in 1932, as compared with 
thirty millions in 1931 and almost 
thirty-four millions in 1930. “General 
Expenditures” consumed 17,349,400 in 
1932 and slightly more than this in the 
preceding years. In this category are 
included secret funds and expenditures 
for the intelligence service, promotion 
of commerce, protection of Germans 
abroad, cultural propaganda, League of 
Nations, and so forth. The Archzo- 
logical Institute received 740,640 RM. 
in 1932 and almost a milion marks in 
1930. 


3. PERSONNEL: FOREIGN OFFICE AND 
i FOREIGN SERVICE 


It is now generally recognized by 
students of public administration that 
the efficiency of any organization is not 
to be judged by the neatness and sym- 
metry of its structural pattern, but 
rather by the competence and morale 
of its personnel. In Germany, as in 
most European states, the Foreign 
Office staff is recruited from the For- 
eign Service officers. Not only are the 
diplomatic and consular services uni- 


16 Figures taken from Reichshaushaltsplan 
(Annual), 
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fied for purposes of personnel adminis- 
tration, as in the United States under 
the Rogers Act of 1924, but no distinc- 
tions as to rank, salaries, or qualifica- 
tions are made between the officials 
serving in Wilhelmstrasse and the field 
officers in foreign capitals and commer- 
cial centers. ‘The Division heads in 
the A.A. are usually men of long diplo- 
matic experience and of high diplo- 
matic rank. Their subordinates are 
likewise drawn for the most part from 
the diplomatic and consular services 
and also retain their respective ranks 
when serving in the A.A. 

It goes without saying that in all 
branches of the service the traditions of 
a permanent professional bureaucracy 
have been firmly established. Ap- 
pointments and removals for political 
reasons were almost unknown prior to 
1933, although personal, social, and 
political favoritism in the exercise of 
administrative discretion was not en- 
tirely absent. Between 1919 and 1923, 
however, there were frequent changes 
of personnel and much unrest in the 
service. This state of affairs was 
terminated by Stresemann.” Even 
the Nazi revolution produced fewer 
changes in personnel than might rea- 
sonably have been anticipated. The 
German Foreign Service officer is prac- 
tically assured of a life career in the 
service, and, while political considera- 
tions influence general recruitment to 
some degree and dictate the appoint- 
ment of ambassadors and ministers, the 
subordinate officials who have received 
appointments may not only aspire to 
these honors but may look even higher 
—to the responsible posts in the A.A. 
and to the office of the Staatssekretär, 
which is the pinnacle of the hierarchy. 
The system of recruitment, promotions, 
salaries, pensions, and retirement in the 
A.A. is thus identical with that in the 


17 Cf. Diplomaten-Zeitung, Heft 5 (1927), pp. 
3-4. 
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Foreign Service (Auswärtige Dienst or 
A.D.). 


FROM 1870 ro 1914 
With the establishment of the Em- 
pire in 1871, the individual German 
States ceased to be represented abroad 
except for a few specified ministries re- 


tained by Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirt-’ 


temberg. The long-established diplo- 
matic and consular services of Prussia 
and of the smaller German states were 
merged into the A.D. of the new Reich. 
No new legislation was enacted to deal 
with personnel administration in the 
A.D. Consuls remained subject to the 
law of November 8, 1867, and consuls 
and diplomats alike, in the A.A. or in 
the field services, were subject to the 
general law of March 31, 1873, dealing 
with all Reichsbeamien.8 This legisla- 
tion was so general in character that 
the A.A. was for all practical purposes 
left free to lay down such rules as it de- 
sired with regard to its personnel. 
Ambassadors, ministers, attachés, and 
consuls were appointed by the Kaiser, 
with consular candidates chosen on the 
basis of examinations administered by 
the Committee for Trade and Com- 
merce of the Bundesrat. Lesser diplo- 
matic and consular officers were ap- 
pointed in the name of the Kaiser by 
the Chancellor, who continued to fol- 
low the old Prussian examination rules 
and practices. 

Bismarck was of the opinion, which 
he acted upon in making appointments, 
promotions, and transfers, that there 
should be an interchange of personnel 
between the A.A. and the A.D., in 
order that the Foreign Office officials 
might secure foreign contacts and prac- 
tical experience in the field and that the 
diplomats and consuls abroad might be 


18 Thudichum, Friedrich, “Die Leitung der 
auswärtigen Politik des Reiches,” Jahrbuch fiir 
Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Rechtspflege des 
Deutschen Reiches (Leipzig, 1876), pp. 323-327 
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protected from the danger of becoming 
too cosmopolitan.’ This practice, also 
characteristic of the British and French 
Foreign Offices but not followed to any 
appreciable degree in the United States 
Department of State, has been continued 
in the German Foreign Office from Bis- 
marck’s day down to the present time. 

Between 1870 and 1914 the Foreign 
Service of the Empire expanded rapidly 
with the growth of German exports and — 
investments and the increasingly active 
participation of the Reich in world 
politics. ‘The service was sharply di- 
vided, both as to function and as 
to personnel management, into the 
traditional consular and diplomatic 
branches. Of the 703 German consu- 
lates abroad in 1914 (as compared with 
492 in 1870), only 100 were headed by 
Berufs-Konsuln, i.e., career consuls. 
The others were headed by Wahlkon- 
suin, i.e., Germans residing abroad, or 
in some instances aliens, designated to 
perform consular functions. Only the 
Berufs-Konsuln were required to be 
German citizens and to possess special 
training. After January 1, 1873, they 
were required either to pass a special 
consular examination or to have passed 
the first jurists’ examination in a Ger- 
man state and to have served at least 
three years as an advocate or in an ad- 
ministrative post, or two years as a 
Wahlkonsul. The consular examina- 
tion for the Berufs-Konsul was not ad- 
ministered by the A.A., but by the 
Bundesratsausschuss fiir Handel und 
Verkehr2° The diplomatic service, on 
the other hand, was directly under the 
control of the Foreign Office with re- 
gard to recruitment.”! 

19 Cf, his address to the Reichstag of March 
24, 1873, in ibid., pp. 328-329. 

20 Zorn, Philip, Deutsches Gesandtschafis- und 
Konsularrecht (Berlin, 1920), pp. 82-85. 

21 Meyer, Hermann, Das politische Schrifiwesen 
im deutschen auswärtigen Dienst; eine Leitfaden 


zum Verständnis diplomatischen Dokumenie, 
(Tiibingen, 1920) pp. 11-16. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDATES 


In 1914, recruitment was regulated 
by a Bestimmung über den Eintritt in 
die Diplomatische Laufbahn of April 30, 
1908. By its terms, applicants for the 
service were required to present their 
documents on education, health, and 
military service, accompanied by an 
autobiography and a statement of their 
ability, to the Staatssekretär, who pre- 
sided over the examining committee 
administering the written and oral ex- 
aminations in French and English. 
Candidates whose documents and rec- 
ords were satisfactory were admitted to 
this examination. Those who passed 
entered the Vorbereitungsdienst, a kind 
of probationary apprenticeship which 
was made a prerequisite to admission 
to the examination for the diplomatic 
service. Thisrequired period of formal 
study and practical work with diplo- 
matic and consular authorities and in 
the various Divisions of the A.A. was 
five years for applicants without legal 
training, four years for those who had 
passed their first jurists’ examination, 
and one year for those who had passed 
their second jurists’ examination or an 
examination for the higher posts in the 
civil service of a German state. 

Ks Upon the satisfactory completion of 
this training period, the candidate was 
admitted to the diplomatic examina- 
tion, administered by a commission 
presided over by the Staatssekretär. 
The written portion of the examination 
consisted of a thesis, to be prepared 
without outside assistance within a six- 
weeks’ period, on some historical, legal, 
or commercial topic, and two super- 
vised articles to be written respectively 
in English and French on other topics. 
The oral examination covered modern 
history, political geography, German 
and foreign public law, international 
law, economics, finance, and commer- 
cial policy. The examinations in his- 
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tory and political geography were 
given in French and English, and the 
candidate was required to deliver a 
formal lecture on the action of the A.A. 
in some specific instance. 

Applicants who had not passed a 
jurists’ examination were required to 
take an examination in law and to 
write an additional supervised thesis. 
Those who had already passed the sec- 
ond jurists’ examination or a higher 
civil service examination were only re- 
quired to prepare a six-weeks’ thesis in 
French on a historical theme, plus a 
supervised thesis in English on a prac- 
tical case, and to-take an oralexamina- 
tion limited to history, political geogra- 
phy, and commercial policy. 

Considerable discretion was vested in 
the commission, which might waive the 
oral examination in individual cases 
where the written work was exception- 
ally good. If a candidate failed, the 
Staatssekretär might, at his discretion, 
permit him to repeat the examination, 
but not more than once. A successful 
candidate was eligible for the post of 
Legationssekeretir.”* 

These formal entrance requirements 
produced a service of highly trained and 
competent administrators who com- 
pared very favorably in technical knowl- 
edge and experience, if not always in 
political savoir-faire, with the foreign 
representatives of other powers. The 
diplomatic and consular services were 
sharply separated, with distinctly lower 
qualifications required for entrance into 
the consular branch. The staff of the 
Foreign Office was recruited almost ex- 
clusively from the diplomatic service. 


CRITICISM AND REFORMS 


The blunders of German diplomacy 
durmg the Great War led to increasing 


22 Strupp, Karl, “Zur Frage der Reform der 
Ausbildungsvorschriften fiir deutsche Diplo- 
maten,” Zeitschrift fiir Internationales Recht 
(1915), pp. 24-26. 
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criticism of the A.A. and the A.D. 
These criticisms became a storm of pro- 
test and of vehement demands for re- 
form after the final catastrophe. The 
persistence in the service for genera- 
tions of a few aristocratic families like 
the Bernstorffs, the Biilows, the Bis- 
marcks, the Rosens, the Schuberts, and 
the Schoens was denounced.” The 
domination of the service by the Prus- 
sian Junkers was condemned.” The 
inability of young men with moderate 
means and undistinguished names to 
enter the service, or, if once in, to se- 
cure advancement, was deplored. : The 
transformation of all Wahlkonsuln into 
Berufs-Konsuln was urged. ‘The pay- 
ment of higher salaries was recom- 
mended as was the adoption of the 
so-called Zonenprinzip, whereby diplo- 
mats and consuls would become thor- 
oughly familiar with particular regions 
through long experience. The creation 
of traveling inspectors of consular posts 
on the American model was advised. 
And, perhaps most significantly, the 
unification of the diplomatic and con- 
sular services for personnel administra- 
tion was recommended in many quar- 
ters, public and private.” 

Only a few of the proposed reforms 
have been realized up to the present 
time. Considerations of cost have 
prevented the transformation of all the 
Wahlkonsuln into Berufs-Konsuln, 
though the number of the latter has 
been slightly increased. The total 
number of A.A. and A.D. officials has 
been increased from about 1,500 in 
1913 to 2,300 today. Within this total 
the officials in the field services have in- 
creased from 1,000 to 1,500, and in the 
A.A. from 500 to almost 800. 

The increase in the number of field 
officers is due less to additions to the 


23 Cf. Diplomaten-Zeitung, Heft 12 (1927), pp. 
4-6; Heft 16 (1928), pp. 7-8. 

4 Cf, Strupp, loc. cit., pp. 31-82. 

25 Cf, Schifferdecker, pp. 67-73. 
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ranks of the higher diplomatic and con- 
sular officials than to enlarged staffs 
at important foreign posts. The Em- 
bassy Staff in Paris in 1912 numbered 
18, and in 1981, 55; in Madrid the 
corresponding figures were 10 and 21; 
in Rome, 18 and 27; in Washington, 13 
and 29. Ambassadors are now ex- 
changed with nine states (the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
the U.S.S.R., Japan, Spain, Turkey, 
and the Holy See), the same total as in 
1914. Ministers are exchanged with 
forty states, as compared with thirty in 
1914. In recognition of the inade- 
quacy of war-time and prewar German 
propaganda abroad, the number of 
press attachés at foreign diplomatic 
posts has been greatly increased, along 
with the sums available to the Foreign 
Office for the bribery of foreign news- 
papers. On the other hand, until 
1932, Germany was forbidden by Arti- 
cle 179 of the Treaty of Versailles to 
maintain military, naval, or air at- 
tachés abroad, though some forty 
attachés in these categories were main- 
tained by foreign states in Berlin.” 
In January 1933 the first postwar Ger- 
man military and naval attachés were 
appointed to foreign posts. 

As for salaries, there were consider- 
able increases over the prewar levels, 
though these were in part wiped out by 
the Bruening economy measures of 
1932. The complexity of the prevail- 
Ing system of payments makes com- 
parisons difficult, since the field officers 
are paid a variety of special allowances, 
depending upon size of their families, 
living costs at their posts, and so forth. 
The most expensive post in 1929 was 
that of the Minister in Buenos Aires, 

26 Cf, Diplomaten-Zeitung, Heft 15 (1928), pp. 
3—4. 
27 Ibid., Heft 4 (1927), pp. 8-9; Heft 13 (1928), 
pp. 4-5; Heft 14 (1928), pp. 3-4; Heft 22 (1929), 
pp. 60-61. Cf, Heinrich Pohl, Völkerrecht und 


Aussenpolitik in der Reichsverfassung (Berlin, 
1929), pp. 17 f. 
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who received 127,000 RM annually 
(1932: 114,000 RM); the German 
Ambassador in Washington received 
126,000 RM (1932: 122,000); in Lon- 
don, 117,000 (1932: 113,000); in Mad- 
rid, 117,000 (1932: 883000) ; in Moscow, 
113,000 (1932: 109,000); in Rome, 104,- 
000 (1932: 100,000); in Paris, 102,000 
(1932: 100,000); in Tokyo, 100,000 
(1932: 95,000). The highest consular 
salary in 1929 was that paid to the 
Consul-General at New York—54,000 
RM (1982: 58,000). Chicago stood 
next, with 46,000 (1932: 43,000), and 
Boston third, with 39,000 (1932: 37,- 
000).28 The total expenses of the 
embassy staffs in 1932 were as follows: 
Washington, 625,658 RM; London, 
487,398; Paris, 598,286; Rome, 406,- 
232; Tokyo, 371,957; Ankara, 313,570; 
Madrid, 324,125; Moscow, 623,'734; 
The Vatican, 282,388. 


UNIFICATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


The most important postwar change 
in personnel administration is the uni- 
fication of the diplomatic and consular 
services into a single Foreign Service, 
with identical qualifications for the 
lower posts in both branches and the 
possibility of transfers and promotions 
from one branch to the other. This 
reform was under consideration in 1914 
and was begun in the autumn of 1918. 
The new examination system went into 
effect in 1924. A new consular law and 
further changes in the educational re- 
quirements of candidates are in prepara- 
tion at the time of writing, but their 
nature has not yet been made public. 
Whether they will be designed to secure 
a more highly trained personnel or will 
reflect the new Nazi educational ideals 
remains to be seen. ‘The existing sys- 
tem of recruitment for the unified A.D. 
may be summarized as follows: 

Candidates must be not younger 


28 From annual Reichshaushaltsplan; ef. Schiff- 
erdecker, pp. 81-82. 
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than twenty-four years of age and not 
over thirty. Applications must be 
accompanied by a photograph and by 
an autobiographical sketch written 
without assistance in English and in 
French. Applicants are told that they 
must be in good health and must pos- 
sess personal qualities and abilities 
enabling them to handle men, to live 
with and understand foreign people, 
and to become shrewd and accurate ob- 
servers of political and economic de- 
velopments. A university education 
is a prerequisite. Prospective candi- 
dates are urged to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of English and French, if 
possible by residing for a time in an 
English- or French-speaking country. 
The learning of a third language is 
highly recommended as a means to 
more rapid appointment and promo- 
tion. Apart from language, law occu- 
pies a prominent place in the required 
preparatory education, along with 
economics and modern history. Can- 
didates are also advised to secure 
practical business experience in a 
branch office of the A.A. for foreign 
trade, in a chamber of commerce or 
of agriculture, in a business association,. 
a factory, or a commercial or industrial 
enterprise.?? 


EXAMINATIONS OF CANDIDATES 


The summoning of prospective candi- 
dates ordinarily takes place on the first 
of April ofeach year. ‘The preliminary 
test consists of a two-hour written 
examination and a twenty-minute oral 
examination in French, with a similar 
examination of equal duration in Eng- 
lish. Those who pass these examina- 
tions and who appear from their records 
to have the other necessary quali- 
fications are admitted as candidates 
(Anwärter). This preliminary testing 

29 Winke zur Vorbereitung auf die Laufbahn 


eines Beamten des auswärtigen Dienstes (Mimeo- 
graphed statement available at the A.A.). 
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process is highly selective. The an- 
nual number of prospective candidates 
varies from two hundred to five hun- 
dred. The number chosen as ad- 
mitted candidates varies with the pro- 
spective needs of the service. In 1930 
none of the applicants were admitted. 
Normally not more than thirty appli- 
cants are admitted, and often not more 
than ten or fifteen. Those admitted 
become “‘office attachés” and receive a 
small monthly allowance during their 
training period, which lasts at least 
three years. The candidates spend the 
first year and part of the second work- 
. ing in the A.A. and then take a two- 
semester “finishing course” in the A.A. 
in history, politics, economics, inter- 
national Jaw, and diplomacy. At the 
completion of this course, the candi- 
date is eligible to take the foreign- 
service examination. 

This examination is given annually 
in the A.A. building, under the direc- 
tion of an examining committee of not 
more than twenty-four members, from 
whom a smaller committee is chosen by 
the Foreign Minister for each examina- 
tion. Each such committee is pre- 
‘sided over by the Foreign Minister or 
the Staatssekretär and includes one 
member each for modern history, na- 
tional economics, practical business, 
and law, and one or more members 
representing the Personalabieilung of 
the A.A. Members of the examining 
committees who are not officials of the 
Foreign Service receive traveling ex- 
penses and compensation. 


CONTENTS OF EXAMINATIONS 


The obligatory English and French 
examination (Sprachpriifung) consists 
of three hours of written work in each 
language, in addition to an oral test. 
Special examinations are given for 
other languages when offered by the 
candidate. Candidates are graded 
“superior,” “good,” “satisfactory,” 


or “unsatisfactory.” 
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The Fachpriif- 
ung covers history (modern Germany, 
Great Powers since 1500, contempo- 
rary political and social conditions), 
economics (world economy, money and 
credit, trade and commerce, commer- 
cial policies and financial systems of the 
major countries, accounting), and law 
(German public law and international 
law). In each of these three fields the 
candidate, in addition to answering 
written examination questions, must 
prepare without outside help a theme, 
two of the three in four weeks’ time and 
the remaining in eight days. The 
theme in economics is to be written in 
English; those in law and history in 


French. 


REEXAMINATIONS PERMITTED 


The themes are graded “superior,” 
“good,” “satisfactory,” or “unsat- 
isfactory” by the appropriate mem- 
ber of the committee. If two of the 
three are unsatisfactory, the candi- 
date may write two new themes. If all 
three are unsatisfactory or two re- 
written themes are unsatisfactory, the 
candidate is not admitted to the oral 
examination. He must in this case 
wait for the next examination period. 
No candidate may come up for exami- 
nation more than twice. The oral 
examination is given before the whole 
examining committee, which may, 
however, exempt candidates from this 
part of the examination in special cases. 

The committee is expected to pass 
not only on the information of the can- 
didate, but also upon his personality 
and his judgment. If the candidate 
fails to pass the oral examination, he 
may take it once more during the fol- 
lowing semester. If he fails again, the 
entire examination, written and oral, 
must be taken over. Immediately 
after the oral examination the com- 
mittee, by a majority vote, grades the 
candidate on his entire examination: 
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“superior,” “good,” 
or “unsatisfactory.” 

A. candidate who passes the exami- 
nation does not thereby become auto- 
matically a member of the Foreign 
Service. He is merely placed on the 
eligible list, and he may be dropped 
from the list prior to his appointment 
with no statement of reasons. This 
procedure obviously opens the way for 
political and personal favoritism. The 
whole system of recruitment is a guar- 
antee that those on the eligible list 
will be extremely competent and 
well-trained individuals; but it offers 
no guarantee that such individuals 
may not, even at the very end of 
their preparation, be discriminated 
against. Instances of this kind would 
seem to have been rare prior to 
1933. 

Those on the eligible list who are 
favored with an appointment may 
choose either the diplomatic or the 
consular service. They receive a rank 
of either Secretary of Legation or Vice- 
Consul. They may be asked to serve 
abroad or in the A.A. itself. Promo- 
tions are made not by examination but 
by seniority and by accomplishment. 
Here, too, there are obvious opportuni- 
ties for favoritism. Salaries are not 
based on any special legislation, but on 
the general salary scale of public off- 
cials in the Reich budget, supple- 
mented by various special allowances 
for those at foreign posts. In 1932 the 
Foreign Minister received 36,000 RM 
annually, the Staatssekretär 24,000 
RM, the Division heads 18,000 RM, 
and the lesser officials correspondingly 
smaller sums. 


“satisfactory,” 


30 Prüfungsordnung für die diplomatisch-kon- 
sularische Prüfung, Jan. 1, 1924. The examina- 
tion procedure described here is applicable to 
candidates for the higher posts. A simpler and 
less exacting examination system is in force for 
the middle and lower officials. Cf. H. Kraus, 
Der Auswärtige Dienst des Deutschen Reiches 
(Berlin, 1932) pp. 180-187. 
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4. Tar CONTROL or ‘POLICY UNDER 
THE WEIMAR CONSTITUTION 


Since the foreign offices and foreign 
services of modern states are never in 
theory the agencies which determine 
policy, but are merely the channels 
through which foreign policy is ex- 
pressed, it is essential to an under- 
standing of the position and the sig- 
nificance of the A.A. in German 
government to evaluate its functions 
not only in terms of internal organiza- 
tion, but also in terms of the broad 
background of the conduct of German 
foreign affairs in general. The pro- 
cedures for the control of foreign policy 
in Germany have in the past twenty 
years evolved from an imperial system 
in which there was a minimum of popu- 
lar and parliamentary collaboration to 
a republican system affording a maxi- 
mum opportunity for democratic con- 
trol, and then to a dictatorial system 
affording no opportunity whatever, 
either in theory or in practice, for wide 
public participation in the formulation 
of decisions. The Hohenzollern sys- 
tem and the procedures of popular con- 
trol under the Weimar Constitution 
are now of historical interest only. A 
brief examination of the governmental 
arrangements for the handling of for- 
eign affairs under these defunct ré- 
gimes will nevertheless be conducive to 
a more adequate understanding of the 
situation under the Hitler dictatorship, 
if only by way of contrast. 


REVIEW OF IMPERIAL PRACTICES 


The Imperial Constitution of April 
16, 1871 reflected on the one hand the 
absolutistic and anti-parliamentary po- 
litical traditions of the Prussian ruling 
caste, and on the other the conflicts of 
loyalties and interests between the 
various states incorporated into the 
new Reich. There was no field in 
which Bismarck’s opposition to legisla- 
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tive meddling, with executive pre- 
rogatives was stronger than in the 
field of foreign affairs. On April 22, 
1869 he presented to the Reichstag 
elaborate arguments against parlia- 
mentary control and publicity of diplo- 
matic transactions, and expressed his 
gratification that the legislators had 
not requested the publication of diplo- 
matic correspondence. In the Reich 
Constitution, which he devised during 
the course of the Franco-Prussian war, 
the supremacy of the executive in 
foreign affairs was assured. By the 
terms of Article 11, the Kaiser was 
authorized to represent the Reich in- 
ternationally, to declare war and con- 
clude peace, to negotiate alliances and 
other treaties, and to send and receive 
ambassadors and ministers. His acts 
were to be countersigned by the Chan- 
cellor, who assumed the responsibility 
for them (Article 17). The Chancellor 
appointed the various ministers and 
was legally and politically answerable 
not to parliament or the electorate, but 
only to the Kaiser. The Staatssekretär 
for Foreign Affairs was not a respon- 
sible minister but an administrative 
agent of the Chancellor and the Kaiser. 

such legislative participation in for- 
eign affairs as was provided was of 
formal, rather than practical, im- 
portance. The Reichstag had no effec- 
tive control over the Chancellor and 
his ministers. Its approval was con- 
stitutionally necessary to the validity 
of treaties relating to matters within 
the sphere of Reich legislation, but its 
influence in foreign affairs was negli- 
gible. The Bundesrat or Council of 
States, presided over by the Chancellor, 
was the dominant branch of the na- 
tional legislature, without, however, 
being a-genuine upper house at all in 
the Western European sense, but 
rather a body representing the feder- 
ated dynasties of the twenty-five 
German States. 
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The Constitution made provision for 
a permanent Bundesrat Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Bavaria (which always 
enjoyed the chairmanship), Saxony, 
Wiirttemberg, and two others elected 
yearly by the Bundesrat as a whole. 
This committee was given no special 
functions or.authority, either by law or 
by the Constitution. It met very 
infrequently and wielded no power in 
the formulation of - foreign policy. 
The power of the Kaiser to declare war 
was limited by the constitutional re- 
quirement that war should be declared 
only with the consent of the Bundesrat, 
“unless an attack is made upon the 
federal territory or its coasts.” 

In general, executive control over 
foreign affairs was unimpeded by legis- 
lative pressure. The A.A. and the 
Foreign Service were instruments of 
the Staatssekretär. He in turn was an 
instrument of the Chancellor. The 
personal relations between Chancellor 
and Kaiser determined which of them 
exercised a, decisive influence on policy. 
In practice, the degree of executive 
freedom from parliamentary control 
was perhaps no greater than in the 
parliamentary governments, where leg- 
islative participation in foreign affairs 
has always been highly ineffective. 
But Imperial Germany was unique 
among the Western powers in that 
there was scarcely even the pretense of 
parliamentary control.*! 


41 Cf. Dochow, Franz, “Auswärtige Verwal- 
tung—Ein Beitrag zum deutschen Verwaltungs- 


‘ rechts,” Verwaltungsarchiv-—Zeitschrift fiir Ver- 


waltungsrecht und V erwaltungsgerichtsarbeit, Band 
23, Heft 1 (Jan. 1915), pp. 101-114; Friedrich 
Thudichum, “Die Leitung der auswärtigen 
Politik des Reiches,” Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, 
Verwaltung und Rechtspflege des Deutschen 
Reiches (Leipzig, 1876), pp. 823-348; Philip 
Zorn, Deutsches Gesantschafts- und Konsularrecht 
(Berlin, 1920); Josef Dienstfertig, Die rechiliche 
Mitwirkung des Bundesrats und des Reichstags auf 
dem Gebiete der auswärtigen Angelegenheiten des 
Deutschen Reiches (Breslau, 1907), 
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- THE FEDERAL ASPECT 


The federal character of the old 
Reich introduced interesting complica- 
tions into the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions. The Empire was a federation of 
twenty-five states, and such sover- 
eignty as it possessed was vested in the 
Bundesrat of sixty-one members (1914), 
in which Prussia was granted only 
seventeen votes. In the negotiations 
between the North German Confedera- 
tion and the south German states in 
1870-1871, the local dynasts were 
jealous of their independence and re- 
fused to give up entirely the right of 
diplomatic representation abroad. By 
1914 all the states had discontinued 
this practice save Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Wiirttemberg, which retained min- 
isters at Vienna, St. Petersburg, and 
the Vatican. No state could maintain 
diplomatic relations with a foreign 
state or government not recognized 
by the Kaiser. State representatives 
abroad were bound to act in harmony 
with those of the Reich. The states 
retained the right to make nonpolitical 
treaties covering matters not within the 
competence of the central government, 
or matters with regard to which the 
Reich had not yet acted. The states 
exchanged diplomatic and consular 
representatives with one another. The 
practice of the A.A. and the Chancellor 
in dealing directly with the state gov- 
ernments through their representatives 
in Berlin made the Bundesratsausschuss 
fiir auswärtigen Angelegenheiten of neg- 
ligible importance as a liaison agency 
between the Reich and the states in 
dealing with foreign affairs. Despite 
these survivals of state sovereignty, it 
could be said that from the point of 
view of practical administration the 
federal principle probably interfered 

32 Thudichum, Friedrich, loc. cit., pp. 840-347; 


K. Wahl, Die deutschen Länder in der Aussenpoli- 
tik (Stuttgart, 1930). 
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less with the centralized control of 
German foreign affairs than was the 
case in other federal states. 


STATE RIGHTS UNDER WEIMAR 
STITUTION 


The Weimar Constitution of August 
11, 1919 did not entirely wipe out these 
vestiges of particularism. Article 78 
specified that the “administration of 
relations with foreign states is ex- 
clusively a function of the Reich” 
(cf. also Article 6), but it still per- 
mitted the seventeen states to conclude 
treaties with the consent of the Reich 
on matters within their legislative 
competence. All changes in bound- 
aries were to be made only on the basis 
of national law, and agreements with 
foreign powers modifying boundaries 
were to be made by the Reich with the 
consent of the states affected. The 
states were also to participate with the 
Reich in dealing with diplomatic prob- 
lems affecting their interests by virtue 
of economic relationships or geograph- 
ical proximity (Article 78). Their 
right to be represented abroad diplo- 
matically was terminated, but they 
could still maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican, with the 
Reich, and with one another.’ While 
these interstate representatives con- 
tinued to enjoy diplomatic titles, they 
did not enjoy extraterritoriality, nor 
were they genuine diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the usual sense of the 
term.*4 On February 25, 1932, Hitler 
acquired German citizenship by being 


CoN- 


. appointed attaché of the Berlin lega- 


tion of the State of Brunswick. 

The treaty power of the states ex- 
tended both to matters withdrawn 
from the Reich’s exclusive jurisdiction 


$3 Wahl, op. cit., pp. 102f. 

34 For a list of the diplomatic and consular 
agents of the states, see ibid., pp. 93-94, and 
Handbuch über den Preussischen Staat, 1931 
(Berlin, 1930), pp. 144-146. 
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and to those falling within the con- 
current jurisdiction of the Reich and 
the states, provided they had not yet 
been regulated by the Reich (cf. 
Article 12). Such problems as border 
traffic, use of water power, local navi- 
gation regulations, and so forth, fell 
within this category. In all cases, 
however, state treaties had to be ap- 
proved by the Reich in order to þe 
valid, constitutionally and interna- 
tionally. This “preventive” control 
was exercised not by the President or 
the Cabinet, but by the particular 
Reich Minister within whose field the 
subject matter of the treaty fell. A 
number of state concordats with the 
Vatican, e.g., the Bavarian Concordat 
of 1925, were concluded during the 
republican period." 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AND STATE 
RIGHTS 


The Treaty of Versailles raised a 
number of questions worthy of consid- 
eration in this connection. The Pre- 
amble of the Treaty specified that it 
was to be signed and ratified in the 
name of the Reich, as well as in the 
name of all of its member states and of 
each individual member state. It also 
specified, over the protest of the Ger- 
man peace delegation (May 29, 1919), 
that with the coming into force of the 
Treaty, the official relations of the 
Allied and Associated Powers with 
Germany and with the German States 
would be resumed. 

In point of fact, the Treaty was not 
ratified by the states, nor was the 
consent of Prussia and Bavaria ob- 
tained for the modifications of their 
boundaries incorporated in the Treaty, 
since such modifications could be con- 
stitutionally made in a treaty of peace 


35 Zuckermann, Leo, Der Reichsaussenminister 
(Düsseldorf, 1932) pp. 23-36; Heinrich Pohl, 
Völkerrecht und Aussenpolitik in der Reichsver- 
fassung (Berlin, 1929), pp. 17-21. 
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without ' the consent of the states 
affected. The French Government 
dispatched a minister to Munich in 
July, 1920, apparently as part of its 
policy of fostering German particu- 
larism. M. Dard, as well as his suc- 
cessor, M. D’Ormesson, was received 
by the Bavarian government, but this 
anomalous arrangement was soon dis- 
continued. The articles of the Treaty 
internationalizing the Elbe, the Oder, 
the Memel, and the Danube (cf. 
especially Articles 331 and 342) made 
provision for the representation on the 
river commissions not of the Reich, 
but of the German river states. Article 
178 of the Constitution declared that 
“the provisions of the Treaty of Peace 
signed on June 28, 1919 at Versailles 
are not affected by the Constitution.” 
The provisions of the Constitution 
contrary to the Treaty are regarded as 
being inoperative as long as the Treaty 
stands. 

On September 2, 1919, the Supreme 
Council demanded that Germany de- 
clare null and void Paragraph 2 of 
Article 61 of the Constitution, pro- 
viding for the representation of Austria 
in the Reichsrat, on the ground that 
this was contrary to Article 80 of the 
Treaty, wherein Germany recognized 
the independence of Austria to be 
“inalienable, except with the consent 
of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions.” Under threats of territorial 
sanctions, the German Government, 
on September 22, 1919, signed an agree- 
ment recognizing that Article 61 was 
contrary to the Treaty and was there- 
fore void (ungültig). The article in 
question nevertheless remained in the 
Constitution.*6 

86 Cf. Heinrich Pohl, op. cit., pp. 10-16, and 
Reichsverfassung und Versailler Vertrag (Tti- 
bingen, 1927: passim; Hans Gerber, Die Be- 
schrdnkung der deutschen Souveränität nach dem 
Versailler Vertrage (Berlin, 1927), passim. For 


detailed commentaries with appended bibliog- 
raphies on each article of the Weimar Constitu- 
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EXECUTIVE POWERS 


The Weimar Constitution broke 
more completely with the past in the 
realm of legislative control of foreign 
policy than in that of state partici- 
pation in foreign affairs. The con- 
stitutional powers of the republican 
executive in foreign relations may be 
summarized as follows: The Presi- 
dent inherited most of the former pow- 
ers of the Kaiser.5* He represented the 
Reich internationally, accredited and 
received ambassadors, concluded, in 
the name of the Reich, alliances and 
other treaties with foreign powers 
(Article 45), commanded the armed 
forces of the Reich (Article 46), and 
appointed and removed the Chancellor 
and, on the Chancellor’s recommenda- 
tion, the national ministers (Article 
53). But all his acts, in order to be 
valid, had to be countersigned by the 
Chancellor and by the appropriate 
minister, who thus assumed responsi- 
bility for them (Article 50). The 
Foreign Minister thus became a re- 
sponsible member of a responsible 
Cabinet, in accordance with the tradi- 
tional pattern of parliamentary govern- 
ment in the west. l 

Under the Empire the consent of the 
Bundesrat was necessary only for 
“offensive” wars. By the law of Oc- 
tober 28, 1918, the consent of the 
Bundesrat and the Reichstag was made 
necessary in declarations of war and 
conclusions of peace in every instance. 


tion, see Gerhard Anschütz, Die Verfassung des 
Deutschen Reiches (Berlin, 3d edition, 1980; 4th 
ed., 1933). 

3? For a general survey of the constitutional 
controls of foreign relations, see Ernst Wolgast, 
“Die auswärtige Gewalt des Deutschen Reiches 
unter besonderer Berücksichtigung des Auswiir- 
tigen Amtes,” Archiv des öffentlichen Rechts, Vol. 
44, 1923, pp. 34-47, 

38 Compare Article 11 of the Imperial Consti- 
tution with Article 45 of the Weimar Constitu- 
tion, 
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This principle was incorporated into 
the Weimar Constitution. “War is 
declared and peace concluded by 
national law” (i.e., by majority vote of 
the Reichstag and Reichsrat). “‘Alli- 
ances and treaties with foreign states 
relating to subjects within the juris- 
diction of the Reich require the consent 
of the Reichstag” (Article 45). Peace 
treaties thus required, presumably, 
the approval of both chambers of the 
parliament. Other treaties required 
the approval only of the lower house. 
In both declarations of war and ratifi- 
cations of treaties, action by the legis- 
lature was not legally conclusive. It 
merely empowered the President to 
act. All powers in the field of foreign 
affairs not specifically mentioned in the 
Constitution (recognition of foreign 
states and governments, proclama- 
tions of neutrality, ruptures of diplo- 
matic relations, denunciations of trea- 
ties, publication of treaties, and so 
forth) were understood, as in the 
United States, to be executive rather 
than legislative functions. 


PARLIAMENTARY POWERS 


The framers of the Constitution took 
pains to give parliament an important 
rôle in the determination and supervi- 
sion of foreign policy. The Chancellor 
and the Cabinet were made responsible 
to the Reichstag and were obliged to 
resign when the Reichstag withdrew 
its confidence (Article 54). 


The National Chancellor determines the 
general course of policy and assumes re- 
sponsibility therefor to the Reichstag. In 
accordance with this general policy, each 
National Minister conducts independently 
the particular affairs intrusted to him and is 
held individually responsible to the Reichs- 
tag (Article 56). 


The lower chamber of parliament 
was made the dominant branch of the 
legislature and was given the constitu- 
tional authority to control the Chan- 
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cellor and the Cabinet collectively, 
and the ministers individually, includ- 
ing of course the Foreign Minister, 
through the usual powers of appropri- 
ation, interpellation, participation in 
war- and treaty-making, and with- 
drawal of confidence*® The upper 
house of parliament, the Reichsrat, 
successor of the old Bundesrat, was 
given no special powers in the field of 
foreign affairs and was indeed not a 
codrdinate branch of the legislature at 
all, since it was given only the right to 
be consulted by the Cabinet in the 
submission of legislative proposals to 
the Reichstag, in addition to a sus- 
pensory veto over the Reichstag which 
could be overcome by a two-thirds 
vote of the lower house or by a popular 
referendum (Articles 69, 74). 

On the other hand, the Constitution 
(Article 35) made specific provision 
for an agency of the Reichstag to advise 
that body on foreign affairs. This 
was the Standing Committee on For- 
eign Affairs (Reichstagausschuss für 
auswärtigen Angelegenheiten), which 
could meet when the Reichstag was 
not in session, as well as after its ex- 
piration or dissolution, pending the 
convening of a new Reichstag. This 
committee met secretly, but might 
meet publicly on a two-thirds vote of 
its members. It possessed powers 
of investigation and could compel 
the appearance of witnesses and the 
presentation of documents. The 
Reichsrat also created such a com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Württem- 
berg, Baden, Thuringia, Hesse, Ham- 
burg, and Braunschweig; but this 
committee of the upper house was not 
provided for in the Constitution, nor 
were its activities comparable in im- 
portance to those of the committee of 
the lower chamber.” 


39 Cf. Leo Zuckermann, op. cit., pp. 1-14. 
40 Pohl, Heinrich, Völkerrecht und Aussenpoli- 
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TREATY POWER 


A brief consideration of the treaty 
power and the war power under the 
Weimar Constitution will clarify the 
nature of the governmental machinery 
for the conduct of foreign affairs in the 
pre-Hitler epoch. The Constitution 
made no distinction between treaties 
and executive agreements, but in 
practice the Foreign Minister, acting 
in the name of the President and the 
Chancellor, made executive agree- 
ments (Regierungs- or Verwaltungs- 
abkommen) without express legislative 
approval. Formal treaties were pub- 
lished in the Retchsgesetzblati and 
executive agreements in the Reichs- 
anzeiger or Reichsministerialblati. All 
treaties of alliance (broadly interpreted 
to include the Locarno Treaties, the 
Kellogg Pact, German admission to 
the League of Nations, treaties of 
neutrality and mutual guarantee, and 
so forth) were without exception sub- 
mitted to the Reichstag, and ratified 
only if approved by a majority of its 
members. The same was true of all 
treaties relating to subjects within the 
legislative competence of the Reich 
(Article 45). Peace treaties were as- 
similated to national legislation and 
were therefore valid only when ap- 
proved by the Reichstag and Reichs- 
rat. Whether the executive could 
bind the Reich in any type of treaty 
without the approval of the legislature 
was an interesting question for aca- 
demic debate among the jurists. 

In practice, all treaties seem to have 
been submitted to the - Reichstag. 
The Constitution did not specify at 
what point in the treaty-making pro- 
cess legislative consent should be 
given. Normally it was given af- 
ter signature and before ratification. 
During the course of important negoti- 


tik in der Reichsverfassung (Berlin, 1929), pp. 
38-40. 
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ations, it was customary for the 
Foreign Minister to confer with the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and often 
with the Commercial Policy Committee 
of the lower house. The Weimar 
Assembly gave its approval to the 
Treaty of Versailles prior to signature 
by voting confidence in the Cabinet on 
June 22,1919. The form of legislative 
consent was left by the Constitution to 
the Reichstag itself.” 

After a treaty was signed, it was or- 
dinarily submitted, along with the 
draft of an “approval” law, to the 
Cabinet for decision as to whether it 
should be submitted to the Reichstag 
or not. If an affirmative decision 
was reached, the treaty was sent, like 
an ordinary law, to the Reichsrat and 
sometimes to the National Economic 
Council for comments. Neither of 
these bodies could prevent its sub- 
mission to the Reichstag. They could 
merely voice objections, which were 
submitted to the Reichstag along with 
the treaty. 

In the lower chamber itself, the ap- 
proval law was handled like any other 
draft law. The Reichstag rules re- 
quired three readings for a law ap- 
proving a treaty, as well as for other 
legislative proposals. After its pas- 
sage it was “certified” by the Presi- 
dent, sent to the printer for publication 
in the Reichsgesetzblaitt, and there 
published if it was clear that the 
Reichsrat had no objection or if the 
two-weeks period during which the 
Reichsrat might make objection had 
expired (Article 74). After the pub- 


41 The usual formula here was as follows: “The 
Reichstag has decided upon the following law, 
which is herewith published with the consent 
of the Reichsrat. Article 1. The... under- 
signed treaty is approved. The treaty is to be 
published as indicated below. Article 2. This 
law comes into force on the day following its 
publication. The day on which the treaty, by 
virtue of Article . . . comes into force will be 
announced in the Reichsgesetzblatt.” 
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lication (usually on the day of publica- 
tion) the President “executed” the 
ratification. ‘The treaty became le- 
gally binding with the exchange of 
ratifications, announced subsequently 
in the notices of the A.A.# 


WAR POWER 


As for the war power, the provisions 
of the Weimar Constitution contem- 
plated the arrangements customary in 
parliamentary governments, i.e., con- 
trol of the armed forces by the execu- 
tive, and legislative approval for 
formal declarations of war. Whereas 
treaties other than peace treaties re- 
quired only the consent (zusttmmung) 
of the Reichstag, war was to be de- 


‘clared and peace concluded only by a 


national law (Geseiz). This distinction 
perhaps implied that in the former case 
parliament merely approved or disap- 
proved of action initiated by the 
Cabinet, whereas in the latter case it 
took responsibility itself for the action 
in question. In the former case the 
President, i.e. the Cabinet, was still 
free to withhold ratification. In the 
case of declarations and terminations 
of war, the President had no choice 
but to carry out the announced will 
of parliament. Moreover, any action 
taking the form of a law was subject 
to objection on the part of the Reichs- 
rat, the National Economie Council, 
or the electorate acting through a 
referendum. Further, treaties of peace 


#2 Cf, Heinrich Pohl, op. cit, pp. 38-37. By 
the empowering laws of July 10, 1926 and July 
14, 1927, the Reichstag authorized the Cabinet to 
make provisional economic agreements for a 
maximum of three months’ duration, while the 
Reichstag was not in session, provided that the 
Reichsrat and the Commercial Policy Committee 
of the Reichstag approved. Such agreements 
had to be submitted to the Reichstag subse- 
quently for approval. These laws were later re- 
pealed. The Extraordinary Law of December 
23, 1929 also authorized the Government to 
conclude extradition treaties without the imme- 
diate approval of the Reichstag. 
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in the form of a law could always be 
approved by a simple majority of the 
Reichstag, regardless of their effect on 
the Constitution, while other treaties 
involving injury to the Constitution 
could be approved only by the majority 
necessary to amend the Constitution, 
Le., two-thirds.” 


OPERATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
MACHINERY 


In practice, however, few of these 
possible contingencies ever arose. The 
Treaty of Versailles was the only peace 
treaty concluded during the republi- 
can period, apart from the special 
Treaty of Peace with the United 
States of 1921, and there were no 
declarations of war. There is no 
reason to suppose, had these constitu- 
tional arrangements been continued 
and had an occasion for military action 
arisen, that legislative control of the 
war power in Germany would have 
been any more effective than it has 
been in other democratic governments. 
In France, Great Britain, and the 
United States the initiative in creating 
situations leading to war has almost 
invariably resided in the executive, 
with the legislature impotent to do 
anything save approve the faits ac- 
complis presented to it.“ 

The formulation of valid conclusions 
regarding the practical operation of 
the constitutional machinery which 
has been outlined would obviously re- 
quire a detailed analysis of diplomatic 
incidents, personalities, and situations 
during the 1919-1933 period, both from 
the point of view of the réle of consti- 


43 Kraus, Herbert, in “ Verwaltungsfunktionen 
der Legislative auf dem Gebiet der auswärtigen 
Angelegenheiten,” Handbuch des Deutschen 
Staatsrechts, II, pp. 841-358. 

“See F. R. Flournoy, Parliament and War 
(London, 1927); Quincy Wright, The Control of 
American Foreign Relations (New York, 1922); 
F. L. Schuman, War and Diplomacy in the French 
Republic (New York, 1931). 
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tutional agencies in the formulation 
and administration of policy and from 
that of the actual focal points of power 
in the republican régime. Such an 
analysis has not yet been undertaken, 
nor do the conditions surrounding 
political research in the Third Reich 
offer promise that this task can be 
performed in the near future. Such 
general evidence as is available, how- 
ever, suggests that constitutional pro- 
visions for the democratic control of 
foreign relations produced’ no results 
in Germany during the period of their 
operation fundamentally different from 
those observable in other democratic 
governments, living and dead. These 
results suggest that a legislative body 
is inherently incapable of exercising 
an effective influence on executive 
authorities in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. None of the weapons at its 
disposal suffices to enable it to in- 
itiate, to direct, or to control. Within 
the governmental hierarchy, effective 
power rests with the executive. With- 
in the executive branch, the location of 
power at any given moment depends 
upon the personal and partisan rela- 
tions between the president, the prime 
minister, the foreign minister, and the 
permanent bureaucracy of the foreign 
office and the foreign service. 


PERSONNEL OF THE DEMOCRACY 


During the fourteen years of Weimar 
democracy, the Reich had two Presi- 
dents, twelve Chancellors, and twelve 
Foreign Ministers. Four of the Chan- 
cellors were also Foreign Ministers: 
Bruening held both offices simultane- 
ously from October 9, 1931 until May 
30, 1932, as did Dr. Karl J. Wirth 
from October 26, 1921 to January 31, 
1922. Hermann Mueller was Foreign 
Minister (June 21, 1919 to March 27, 
1920) before he became Chancellor 
(March 27, 1920 to June 1, 1920, and 
June 29, 1928 to March 30, 1930). 
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Gustav Stresemann was Chancellor 
(August 8, 1923 to November 30, 1923) 
before he became Foreign Minister 
(August 13, 1923 to October 3, 1929), 
though he also held both offices simul- 
taneously during most of his Chancel- 
lorship, retaining the Foreign Ministry 
for six years thereafter. Stresemann 
held this post far longer than any other 
individual. His successor, Julius Cur- 
tius, held it for almost a year. Dr. Wal- 
ter Simons held it for eleven months 
in 1920-1921. Hermann Mueller held 
it for nine months in 1919-1920, Dr. 
von Rosenberg for eight and one-half 
months in 1922-1923, Bruening for 
eight months in 1931-1932, and von 
Neurath for eight months prior to the 
appointment of Hitler as Chancellor. 
The other six Foreign Ministers of the 
Republic held their posts for less than 
six months each. Each of the twelve 
Foreign Ministers served under only 
one Chancellor save Curtius, who 
served under two; von Neurath, wlio 
served under three; and Stresemann, 
who served under eight. With the 
notable exception of Stresemann, there 
was thus very little more continuity of 
leadership in the A.A. than in the 
Chancellorship.” 


45 Chancellors of the Republic: Philip Scheide- 
mann (Feb. 18, 1919-June 21, 1919); Gustav 
Bauer (June 21, 1919-March 27, 1920); Hermann 
Mueller (March 27, 1920—June 21, 1920); Con- 
stantin Fehrenbach (June 21, 1920-May 10, 
1921); Karl Joseph Wirth (May 10, 1921~Oct. 
26, 1921; Oct. 26, 1921-Nov. 22, 1922, 2nd Cabi- 
net); Wilhelm Cuno (Nov. 22, 1922-Aug. 8, 
1923); Gustav Stresemann (Aug. 8, 1923~Oct. 6, 
1923; Oct. 6, 1923-Nov. 30, 1923, 2nd Cabinet); 
Wilhelm Marx (Nov. 30, 1923-June 3, 1924; 
June 3; 1924-Jan. 15, 1925, 2nd Cabinet); Hans 
Luther Jan. 15, 1925-Jan. 20, 1926; Jan. 20, 
1926-May 17, 1926, 2nd Cabinet); Wilhelm 
Marx (May 17, 1926-Jan. 29, 1927, 3rd Cabi- 
net; Jan. 29, 1927-June 29, 1928, 4th Cabinet); 
Hermann Mueller (June 29, 1928-March 30, 
1980, 2nd Cabinet); Heinrich Bruening (March 
30, 1930-Oct. 9, 1931; Oct. 9, 1931~May 30, 
1932, 2nd Cabinet); Franz von Papen (May 30, 
1932~Dec. 2, 1932); Kurt von Schleicher (Dec. 2, 
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On the other hand, the permanent 
bureaucracy of the A.A. and the A.D. 
changed but slowly in personnel and 
political orientation. The Staatssek- 
retär held office for an unlimited term of 
years, though marked changes in the 
political complexion of the government 
were likely to be accompanied by 
changes here too. His subordinates 
changed even more gradually. In the 
German Foreign Office, as elsewhere, 
the constant, subtle, and silent pres- 
sure of the permanent professional 
bureaucracy on the political laymen at 
the head of the ministry was usually 
decisive in the long run in the formula- 
tion of policy. This bureaucracy was 
to a peculiar degree representative of 
the German ruling classes. In theory, 
any one of ability, regardless of family 
or ancestry, could enter the service. 
In fact, through the exercise of admin- 
istrative discretion in the recruiting 
process, the service was manned al- 
most exclusively by the younger sons 
of the Prussian landed aristocracy and 
of the upper bourgeoisie. Peasants 
and workers were excluded, and mem- 
bers of the lower middle class (Klein- 
biirgertum) found few places in the 
ranks of the consuls and diplomats of 
the German Republic. The intrusion 
of outsiders not members of the social 
élite was resented and resisted. 


1932-Jan. 29, 1933); Adolf Hitler Jan. 29, 1933 


i, 

Foreign Ministers: Ulrich Brockdorff-Rantzau 
(Dec. 13, 1918-June 21, 1919); Hermann 
Mueller (June 21, 1919~March 27, 1920); Adolf 
Koester (Apr. 10, 1920-June 21, 1920); Walter 
Simons (June 21, 1920-May 10, 1921); Friedrich 
Rosen (May 23, 1921-Oct. 26, 1921); Karl 
Joseph Wirth (Oct. 26, 1921-Jan. 31, 1922); 
Walter Rathenau (Jan. 31, 1922-June 24, 1922); 
Karl Joseph Wirth (June 24, 1922-Nov. 22, 
1922); Dr. von Rosenberg (Nov. 22, 1922-Aug. 
13, 1923); Gustav Stresemann (Aug. 13, 1923- 
Oct. 3, 1929); Julius Curtius (Oct. 11, 1929-Oct. 
9, 1931); Heinrich Bruening (Oct. 9, 1931—May 
30, 1932}; Konstantin von Neurath (May 30, 
1932-Jan. 19, 1933); Konstantin von Neurath 
(Jan. 29, 1933-). 
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VIEWPOINT OF THE BUREAUCRACY 


Those on the inside represented faith- 
fully, albeit often unconsciously, the 
social values, the economic interests, 
and the ethical ideals of the ruling elass 
from which they came. The domina- 
tion of the legislative branch of the re- 
publican régime by the Kleinbürgertum 
and the proletariat was deplored, as 
was the infiltration of representatives 
of these classes into the administrative 
bureaucracy. The military and dip- 
lomatic impotence of the post-Ver- 
sailles Reich was equally deplored, 
since it meant the frustration of those 
dreams of power, profit, conquest, and 
heroism to which the nobility and the 
upper bourgeoisie had been born and 
bred. Democratic or parliamentary 
control of foreign policy was anathema 
to a bureaucracy which had changed 
little in personnel and less in spirit 
since the epoch of the Hohenzollern 
Empire. The bureaucrats could but 
chafe under the yoke of foreign op- 
pression and the disgrace of domestic 
democracy. 


The piping days of feudal reaction 
under von Papen and von Schleicher 
brought hope of better things. “Na- 
tional Socialism” was at first under 
suspicion, for the Foreign Office bu- 
reaucracy was almost immune to the 
pressure and the propaganda of the 
vulgar petty-bourgeois apostles of a 
reaction popularized by demagogues. 
But if this was the instrument chosen 
by inscrutable destiny to demolish the 
Republic of Weimar, well and good. 
The great majority of the bureaucrats 
of the A.A. and the A.D. had no objec- 
tion. The demagogues could be con- 
trolled. And if they could not be 
controlled, at least their pulsating 
super-patriotic hearts were in the 
right place. 
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5. Taur Turo REICH 


The impact of the Nazi Revolution 
of 1933 on Germany’s foreign relations 
was profound and disturbing. On the 
one hand, the long-announced pur- 
poses of National Socialism in the 
field of foreign affairs—repudiation of 
the Treaty of Versailles, equality in 
armaments, Pan-Germanism, and ter- 
ritorial expansion—shattered the es- 
tablished relationships of compromise 
and conciliation between the victors 
and the vanquished of 1918, built up so 
carefully by Wirth, Rathenau, Strese- 
mann, Curtius, and Bruening, during 
the Weimar epoch.* On the other 
hand, the domestic political technique 
of the Nazis, exemplified in the Reichs- 
tag fire, in systematic persecution of 
the Jews, in sporadic terrorism, in 
symbolic burnings of books of “anti- 
German” authors, and in denunciation 
of the political values and ideals of the 
West, antagonized liberal and radical 
opinion throughout the world and 
created a barrier of revulsion and 
animosity which has not yet been 
broken down by the new German 
Government. in its efforts to secure a 
“ good press ™ in other countries. These 
consequences of the Hitler dictatorship 
were necessarily of more concern to the 
Foreign Office than to any other branch 
of the German Government. Consid- 
erations of good taste and of expe- 
diency on the part of the diplomatic 
bureaucracy caused a general reaction 
against the brusque methods of the 


46 The intentions of the NSDAP in the field of 
foreign affairs were first clearly stated in the 
party program of 25 points promulgated on 
February 25, 1920 and declared unalterable in 
May of 1926. ‘The first three points demanded 
a “union of all Germans to form a Great Ger- 
many,” “equality of rights for the German 
people,” “abrogation of the peace treaties of Ver- 
sailles and St. Germain,” and “land and terri- 
tory (colonies) for the nourishment of our people 
and for settling our superfluous population.” 
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Fascist dictatorship. Considerations 
of Realpolitik impelled the Nazi leaders 
to sweep out of office all who criticized 
or opposed them. 

These . conflicting motives might 
conceivably have led to an open clash 
between the Foreign Office and the 
new régime had it not been for other 
calculations on both sides which re- 
duced friction to a mmimum. In the 
Foreign Office and in the Foreign 
Service, as in the German bureaucracy 
as a whole, fear of losing positions, 
salaries, promotions, and pension rights 
caused the overwhelming majority of 
the officials to swallow whatever re- 
sentment they felt against the new 
leaders and to adopt an attitude of 
discreet reserve or of sympathetic 
approval toward the new order. Many 
of them, having been conditioned by 
Prussian training and traditions to 
respond favorably to the symbols of 
ultra-patriotic megalomania and politi- 
cal absolutism, found the Nazi Weltan- 
schauung not at all unpalatable. On 
the other hand, the NSDAP (National- 
sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter-Partet), 
having among its members relatively 
few trained administrators, was anxious 
to utilize the services of the established 
bureaucracy to the greatest possible 
degree. This consideration was espe- 
cially important with respect to the 
Foreign Service. It dictated a mini- 
mum of interference with such officials 
as were not obviously disloyal and 
untrustworthy. 


FEW CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


The net result was that the A.A. and 
the A.D. passed through the transition 
from democracy to dictatorship with 
surprisingly few changes in personnel. 
The Foreign Minister, Baron Konstan- 
tin von Neurath, who had been ap- 
pointed to his post by Chancellor von 
Papen May 30, 1932, and who con- 
tinued to serve under von Schleicher, 
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retained his portfolio in the Cabinet of 
January 29, 1933. Only three Nazi 
leaders (Hitler, Frick, and Goering) 
received posts in this Cabinet. The 
assumption apparently made by Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg and by the new 
Vice-Chancellor von Papen was that 
the non-Nazi majority, survivors of 
the “Baron’s Cabinet” of 1932, would 
deter the Chancellor and his Nazi col- 
leagues from extreme measures. 

Hitler accepted the bargain with 
very different intentions in mind. In 
the election of March 5, the Nazis 
polled 44 per cent of the total votes 
cast. With the support of Hugen- 
berg’s Nationalists, they could count 
upon 52 per cent of the new Reichstag. 
The exclusion and arrest of the eighty- 
one Communist deputies, however, 
gave the Nazis an absolute majority. 
They proceeded in June and July to 
outlaw all other political parties, but 
this process of “‘Gleichschaliung” was 
not accompanied by any general Cabi- 
net upset. Goebbels became “Minister 
of Peoples’ Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda” in April. Hugenberg was 
compelled to resign on June 27. But 
the other non-Nazi Cabinet members, 
including von Neurath, were retained. 
The Foreign Minister’s subordinates 
were, as a group, left undisturbed in 
their posts. Staatssekretär von Bü- 
low and the heads of the various divi- 
sions in the A.A. were not displaced. 
Similarly, there was no general house- 
cleaning in the Foreign Service. Some 
changes in the higher posts were made, 
as was inevitable with the change in the 
political complexion of the home gov- 
ernment. Ambassador Voretzsch in 
Tokyo was retired and replaced by 
Ambassador von Dirksen, transferred 
from Moscow. The Moscow post was 
filled by Ambassador Nadolny, form- 
erly in Ankara. In Washington, Am- 
bassador von Prittwitz was replaced 
by Ambassador Luther. Minister 
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Miiller in Berne was retired and re- 
placed by Minister von Weizsäcker. 
New ministers were sent to Brussels, 
Belgrade, and Mexico City, and a 
number of changes were made in the 
consular posts. But in general the 
subordinate personnel and most of 
the higher personnel were little affected 
by the revolution. 


REASONS FOR PERSONNEL CHANGES 


The secrecy surrounding such 
changes in personnel as have taken 
place, coupled with the desire of the 
A.A. to minimize the number and the 
importance of the changes by conceal- 
ing the actual reasons for retirements 
and transfers, makes it impossible to 
arrive at an accurate estimate of shifts 
in personnel and to assign the rea- 
sons therefor. Here, as in the other 
branches of the bureaucracy, victims 
of the revolution were “non-Aryans” 
(i.e. Jews) and confessed liberals 
or radicals. The “Aryan paragraph” 
of the new civil service law of April 7, 
1933 was of course applied in the 
Foreign Service as elsewhere. But 
there were relatively few here who fell 
under the ban, since the criteria of se- 
lection for years had been such as to 
make it extremely difficult for Jews or 
for non-Jews of “left” political persua- 
sion to enter the Service. Some of the 
officials dropped were deprived of all 
pension rights. Others were simply 
retired on small allowances. 

In no case, to the writer’s knowledge, 
were racial or political reasons ex- 
pressly given for removal. The Per- 
sonnel Division of the A.A. consist- 
ently refuses to give out information 
on such matters. The writer is famil- 
iar, however, with a number of in- 
stances in which there can be no reason- 
able doubt as to the grounds for 
removal. The German Consul Gen- 
eral (non-Jewish) in Chicago was re- 
tired because of his liberal political 
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views. The German Consul General 
in New York was removed in December 
1933 for similar reasons, though the 
technical ground given was a letter 
which he had written to his Berlin ten- 
nis club, protesting against the treat- 
ment of the Jewish members who had 
created the organization. A number 
of removals took place for racial rea- 
sons alone. It goes without saying 
that Jews (including individuals mar- 
ried to Jewesses or having one Jewish 
grandparent) are barred from the A.D. 
in the future, as they are from all pub- 
lic service in the new Germany. 
Neither is it conceivable that any one 
unsympathetic toward the Nazi Welt- 
anschauung will be admitted. 

By the end of 1933 approximately 
one hundred names had been dropped 
from the Service and from the waiting 
list of eligible candidates. The great 
majority of these were candidates not 
yet appointed to posts. The waiting 
list of January 1933 was dropped al- 
most in toto,and a list of prospective 
candidates prepared by Alfred Rosen- 
berg substituted for it. The details of 
these transactions are of course shrouded 
in obscurity and will probably never 
become generally known. 


TRANSFER OF AUTHORITY OVER 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


What is of greater significance is the 
fact that in the Third Reich the A.A. 
and the A.D. as a whole have been 
relegated to an inferior status by the 
transfer of authority over foreign af- 
fairs to new agencies and new personali- 
ties. This process has taken place 
outside of the formal legal and adminis- 
trative framework of German govern- 
ment. Itisa consequence of the trans- 
fer of effective political power in the 
new Germany from the formal agencies 
of government to the informal and 
extra-legal agencies of the party of the 
dictatorship. This has taken place to 
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some extent in every field of govern- 
mental activity, though in many, no- 
tably in the Ministry of Economics, the 
Nazi Party has been obliged to rely 
upon the training and experience of the 
bureaucracy to a degree which has left 
effective control largely in the old 
hands. 

In the field of foreign affairs the 
NSDAP established a new office on 
April 20, 1933—the Aussenpolitische 
Amt (A.P.A.). The reports of its agents 
abroad were made the basis of many 
transfers and removals in the official 
foreign service of the Government. In 
the spring of 1933 the A.P.A. was in- 
stalled at No. 70 Wilhelmstrasse, only 
half a block away from the old Foreign 
Office, in the same building which 
houses the Wehrpolitische Amt der 
NSDAP. The latter organization has 
somewhat the same relationship to the 
Ministry of Defense as the A.P.A. has 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
This relationship is difficult to charac- 
terize with precision, since it fluctuates 
from time to time and is at all times 
carefully concealed from the prying 
eyes of outsiders. It can be said, how- 
ever, that the A.P.A. now shares with 
the A.A. the responsibility for formu- 
lating foreign policy. 

The head of the A.P.A., Alfred 
Rosenberg, might be designated as the 
unofficial Foreign Minister of the Third 
Reich. Since power now rests not 
with the official agencies of govern- 
ment (except where they are identical 
in personnel with party agencies) but 
with the Nazi Party, Rosenberg’s un- 
official character does not mean that he 
wields less influence in German foreign 
affairs than Baron von Neurath. On 
the contrary he wields more, for he is an 
active and prominent leader of the 
NSDAP, while the official Foreign 
Minister is a non-party member and is, 
with his staff, little more than an ad- 
ministrative convenience from Rosen- 
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berg’s point of view. Rosenberg is a 
Russian émigré of German-Baltic ex- 
traction. He came from Moscow to 
Munich in 1918 and met Hitler shortly 
after the close of the war. He has been 
from the beginning the most erudite of 
the Nazi leaders, as well as the most 
fanatically anti-Jewish, anti-Bolshe- 
vik, and anti-Russian figure in the 
party councils. His gift for pamphlet- 
eering and for concocting philosophi- 
cal rationalizations of the emotions and 
prejudices of the Nazi Kleinbiirgertum 
has given him a prominent position as a 
party spokesman. He was appointed 
supervisor of the spiritual and philo- 
sophical education of the Nazi Party 
and its affiliated organizations on Janu- 
ary 24, 1934. His well-known and 
widely circulated magnum opus, Der 
Mythos des XX Jahrhunderts, is a 
glorification of Nordic superiority. 
He is chief editor of the leading Nazi 
daily, the Völkischer Beobachter, a close 
friend of Hitler’s, and a colleague (and 
rival) of Goebbels, Goering, and 
Frick. 

Rosenberg’s influence varies with the 
more or less secret fluctuations in the 
personal relations between the party 
leaders and Der Fiihrer. That he was 
desirous in 1933 of becoming official 
Foreign Minister was common knowl- 
edge in Berlin. The frustration of his 
ambition was probably due to the 
diplomatic ineptitude which he dis- 
played in London in May, and to the 
impossibility of appointing such an out- 
spoken enemy of the Soviet Union to 
the post of Foreign Minister so long as 
a pretense of maintaining correct rela- 
tions with Moscow is continued. Here, 
nevertheless, is the real “power behind 
the throne” in the foreign affairs of the 
Fascist régime—and if the power is 
sometimes more apparent than real, the 
fault is due to no lack of will, but only 
to circumstances over which Rosenberg 
has no control, 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE A.P.A. 


The activities of the staff of the 
A.P.A., working under Rosenberg’s 
direction, are carefully concealed from 
the German public and from the out- 
side world. All of the writer’s efforts to 
pierce the facade of mystery and mis- 
representation which conceals the inner 
workings of the A.P.A. were met by 
evasions and transparent excuses. It 
is clear, however, that the A.P.A.. is at 
once a propaganda organization and 
an espionage organization. It dissemi- 
nates Nazi propaganda abroad, prima- 
rily anti-Semitic and anti-Communist 
in content, for the purpose of justifying 
those measures of the dictatorship 
which have aroused most resentment 
in other countries, and of creating 
friendly sentiment toward the Hitler 
régime. In the autumn of 1933 most 
of the propaganda material issued by 
the A.P.A. was designed to show that 
Hitler had saved Germany from the 
“Jewish menace” and from Bolshe- 
vism. The channels through which 
such materials are circulated in other 
countries have not been revealed. 
The agents of the A.P.A. probably 
work through organizations of German 
nationals residing abroad, through for- 
eign Nazi or Fascist organizations, and, 
occasionally perhaps, through German 
diplomatic and consular agents. In 
this capacity the A.P.A. is at once an 
adjunct to the Kulturabteitlung of the 
A.A. and a foreign branch of Dr. Goeb- 
bels’ Ministry of Peoples’ Enlighten- 
ment and Propaganda. 

The espionage activities of the for- 
elgn agents of the A.P.A. appear to con- 
sist largely of maintaining a close 
surveillance over German diplomats 
and consuls abroad. Any deviation 
from the party line, any speech, letter, 
or chance remark indicative of political 
wavering on the part of the agents of 
the A.A. is reported back to Herr Ros- 
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enberg, who proceeds to bring pressure 
to bear upon Foreign Minister von 
Neurath for the discipline or the dis- 
missal of the offender. But since the 
communications between the A.P.A. 
and its field agents are often sent in the 
diplomatic pouches of the A.A., and 
since the staff of the A.A. and the 
A.D., in the interest of its own safety, 
is not above prying into the contents of 
such communications, consuls and 
diplomats who are under suspicion at 
No. 70 Wilhelmstrasse are sometimes 
warned of their danger through No. 76 
Wilhelmstrasse and are thus enabled to 
mend their ways and keep open a 
wary eye for Rosenberg’s agents. 


A.P.A. ORGANIZATION 


The administrative organization of 
the A.P.A. 1s shrouded in that atmos- 
phere of conspiracy, theatricality, and 
pompous self-importance which charac- 
terizes the offices of every revolution- 
ary party recently arrived in power. 
All of the orderlies and’ flunkies, and 
many of the officials, are garbed in the 
brown uniforms of the Sturmabteilung 
(S.A.) or in the black uniforms of the 
Schutesiaffel (S.5.). The higher off- 
cials are for the most part old party 
colleagues of Rosenberg. The head of 
the Anglo-American Division is also a 
Russian émigré who acquired German 
citizenship in 1932 through the aid of a 
German vice-consul in America whom 
he was later instrumental in ousting 
from his post because of his Jewish 
ancestry. 

The bureau is organized into geo- 
graphical divisions paralleling those of 
the A.A. The size of its Berlin staff, 
the number of its agents abroad, and 
the amount of money appropriated for 
its needs out of the party budget are all 
private matters known only to Rosen- 
berg and his immediate subordinates. 
Its agents abroad are of course without 
diplomatic status and are not ac- 
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credited to foreign governments. To 
the best of the writer’s knowledge, they 
have never been dealt with by official 
agents of foreign governments as repre- 
sentatives of the new Germany. ‘They 
are obviously, however, more direct 
representatives of the Hitler régime 
than are the German diplomatic and 
consular agents of the old school. To 
the degree to which they are able to act 
effectively, they tend to reduce the 
official German representatives abroad 
to puppets through whom the real 
representatives of the new Germany 
find it convenient to speak and act. 
By the same token, the A.P.A., to the 
degree to which it is able to fulfill the 
ambitions of its leader, tends to become 
the actual foreign office of the new Ger- 
many, with the A.A. receding into the 
background. 


“FOREIGN ORGANIZATION ”’ 


Another party organization deserves 
at least passing mention in this connec- 
tion. This is the “Foreign Organi- 
zation”  (Auslands-Organisation der 
NSDAP). This bureau, known orig- 
inally as the Auslands-Abteilung der 
NSDAP, was placed directly under the 
control of Rudolf Hess, personal ad- 
jutant of Hitler, on October 3, 1933. 
On February 17, 1934, its name was 
_ changed and Gauleiter Ernst Wilhelm 
Bohle was named its leader, with a 
position on Hess’s staff. Its head- 
quarters are in Hamburg. Its purpose 
is to serve as a liaison agency between 
the central organs of the party and its 
branches in foreign countries. The 
branches in Austria, Danzig, and the 
Saar are outside of its jurisdiction, for 
they are regarded as integral units of 
the German party. This organization 
has nothing to do directly with foreign 
policy, but its purpose is to organize 
Germans residing abroad and to assist 
them in expounding the Nazi Welian- 
schauung and in creating friendly sen- 
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timent toward the Third Reich. The 
ultimate political purposes of these 
party branches in foreign states are 
knéwn only to the Nazi leaders them- 
selves. The immediate objectives of 
the A.O. make it another adjunct to the 
Kulturabtetlung of the A.P.A. 

What type of relationship between 
these party organs and the A.A. wil 
finally develop is not yet clear. The 
task of “‘codrdinating”’ the activities of 
party organs and governmental agen- 
cies is intrusted to the important 
Verbindungsamt der NSDAP, presided 
over by Ernst Hanfstaengel, Harvard 
graduate and close personal friend of 
the Chancellor. Repeated efforts on 
the part of the writer to elicit from Dr. 
Hanfstaengel and his subordinates in- 
formation as to the precise functions of 
the Verbindungsamt were entirely un- 
successful. It is conceivable that Ros- 
enberg may eventually become For- 
eign Minister and that his A.P.A. may 
take over the functions of the A.A. It 
is more probable, however, that a per- 
manent dualism of control may develop 
along lines already indicated in other 
states controlled by one-party dicta- 
torships. In any case, the A.A., like 
all other agencies of the old German 
government, will remain under the 
shadow of National Socialism and will 
serve its purposes as the price of 
survival. 


NAZIS HAVE ALL EFFECTIVE POWER 


The most striking change in the 
general conduct of foreign affairs in the 
Third Reich is to be found neither in 
the shifts of personnel in the A.A. and 
the A.D. nor in the development of 
extra-legal party organs which share 
authority with the A.A., but in the 
revolution in the control of foreign 
policy brought about by the Nazi dic- 
tatorship. The Weimar Constitution 
still survives. The coins struck off in 
1929 commemorating the proclamation 
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of the Constitution on August 11, 1919 
and extolling President von Hinden- 
burg’s “loyalty” to his oath are still in 
circulation. But the Constitution’ it- 
self has become less than a shadow. 
That it had not, up to the time of writ- 
ing, been replaced by a new Fascist 
constitution was due in part to the aged 
President’s quaint notion that the old 
fundamental law was still in force, and 
in part to the circumstance that the 
whole conception of “constitutional 
government,” with authority derived 
from the people and with the powers of 
the state restricted by legal limitations, 
is anathema to the Nazi rulers. For 
them it is sufficient that all effective 
power is in their hands. Legal and 
constitutional forms are of little im- 
portance, although the Reich Reform 
Law of January 30, 1934 finally author- 
ized the Cabinet to draw up a new 
constitution which will perhaps be 
completed and promulgated before the 
end of 1934. 

The whole system of parliamentary 
government embodied in the repub- 
lican Constitution was dealt its first 
severe blow by the “emergency de- 
crees”? of the Bruening Cabinet (cf. 
Article 48), whereby the Centrist 
Chancellor was able to rule without the 
support of a majority in the Reichstag. 
The von Papen and von Schleicher 
Cabinets carried further the process of 
reducing the Constitution to a nullity. 
Hitler and his aides, having spent four- 
teen years denouncing the damnable 
“System” of the Weimar “Jew Repub- 
lic,” have paid a minimum of attention 
to constitutional forms and require- 
ments since their seizure of control. 

The office of the President (prior to 
Hindenburg’s death, August 2, 19384), 
the Cabinet posts, and the general 
structure of both the executive and the 
judicial branches of the Reich govern- 
ment have remained substantially un- 
altered. But all phases of parlia- 
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mentary control and all vestiges of 
federalism and states’ rights have been 
swept awav. The Reichstag elected 
on March 5, 1933 met only twice: on 
March 21 to vote dictatorial powers to 
the Cabinet, and on May 17 to vote 
approval of Hitler’s declaration on 
foreign policy. On the second occa- 
sion, Reichstag approval was sought by 
Hitler as a means of convincing other 
powers that the nation stood solidly 
behind him. Both meetings took place 
before the destruction of the remaining 
political parties—with the threat of 
their dissolution utilized as a weapon to 
compel obedience. The vote of May 
17 was unanimous, with even the So- 
cial Democrats voting confidence (!) in 
the Hitler government. 

The all-Nazi Reichstag, elected on 
November 12, 1933, has met only thrice: 
on December 12, 1938, on January 30, 
1934, and cn July 13, 1934. The first 
session lasted only seven and a half 
minutes. No legislative functions were 
performed save that of approving, 
unanimously and without discussion, 
the decrees of the Cabinet. 

The state legislatures have been 
abolished. The state cabinets have 
been made responsible to the Reichs- 
statthaliers, appointed by the Chancel- 
lor. Under the law of January 30, 
1934, citizenship in the states was 
abolished in favor of a single Reich 
citizenship, and the Reichsrat was 
abolished as superfluous. At the same 
time, the remaining legations of the 
states in Berlin and in other capitals 
were suppressed. The Reich govern- 
ment alone now controls foreign affairs 
in all particulars, and its contro] is un- 
hampered by legislative or popular 
participation. Under the Nazi Führer- 
prinzip, “responsible government” has 
become an inversion of the western 
democracies. Authority is conferred 
on inferiors by superiors. Responsi- 
bility is due from inferiors to superiors. 
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Subjects are responsible to the ruler, 
and the ruler is answerable only to 
God.” 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER IN HITLER 


The implications for foreign affairs of 
the concentration of unlimited power 
in an irresponsible executive are obvi- 
ous. The Reichstag can no longer 
control the Cabinet in any way. It 
is a sounding board for speeches of Der 
Fithrer—and it is utilized very infre- 
quently, even for this purpose. Its 
members have no duties save those of 
drawing their salaries and shouting 
“Heil Hitler!” at appropriate intervals. 
Its constitutional powers over treaties 
and declarations of war, like all its 
other powers, are at an end. It is no 
longer consulted about foreign policies 
nor about any policy. Treaties are 
ratified by the President, on the ap- 
proval of the Cabinet, without con- 
sultation of the legislature.4® The 
Standing Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has ceased tomeet. The Reichs- 
ratis gone. The NSDAP has become 
the State. Germany is Hitler, and 
Hitler is Germany. 

The dynamics of foreign policy in the 


47 Cf, F. L. Schuman, “The Political Theory 
of German Fascism,’ The American Political 
Science Review (April, 1934), pp. 210-282. 

48 By Article 4 of the Law of March 28, 1933, 
it was specified that “treaties of the Reich with 
foreign States relating to the subject matter of 
Reich legislation do not require, for the duration 
of this law, the approval of the legislative bodies. 
The Reich government issues the necessary 
orders for the execution of these treaties.” ‘This 
law likewise authorized the Cabinet to enact 
legislation (including appropriations) without the 
approval of parliament, including legislation at 
variance with the Constitution, provided it did 
not affect the organization of the Reichstag and 
Reichsrat themselves (Articles 1 and 2). Arti- 
cles 68-77 of the Constitution were declared to 
have no application to such legislation (Article 
3). It declared the rights of the President un- 
altered. This law was to expire on April 1, 1937, 
or sooner in the event of the Reich government’s 
being replaced by another. 
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Nazi régime, however, are not made 
apparent by a consideration of the de- 
struction of popular government and of 
legtslative control of the executive, nor 
can they be neatly expressed in terms 
of any simple formula. In a non- 
democratic state where decisions are 
never reached through a process of 
open discussion, but always through 
secret conversations behind closed 
doors, no outside observer can be cer- 
tain as to where the focal points of 
power are to be found. The Nazi 
Party, like the Nazi state, is itself 
organized on the basis of the Führer- 
prinzip, which exacts blind obedience 
from the rank and file and provides no 
machinery of consultation, discussion, 
or voting as a means of ascertaining the 
party will. That will is the will of the 
leaders, and, on principle, all leaders 
owe blind obedience to Hitler. 


SOURCE OF FOREIGN POLICY 


But to conclude that German foreign 
policy is personally dictated and di- 
rected by the Chancellor would be 
gratuitous. Der Führer must neces- 
sarily be advised and guided by his 
subordinates. Since the interpersonal 
relations between the subordinates and 
Der Führer and between the subordi- 
nates themselves are informal, flexible, 
and fluctuating, and are, moreover, 
carefully concealed from the public 
gaze, no generalizations on this score 
can be ventured. It may merely be 
pointed out that there are two sets of 
subordinates with whom the Chancel- 
lor habitually confers on all matters of 
policy. One consists of the members 
of the Oberste Retchsleitung of the 
party,“ the other of the members of the 

48 Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s adjutant; Viktor Lutze, 
successor to Ernst Roehm as Chief of Staff of the 
S.A.; Heinrich Himmler, Commander of the 8.5. 
(and chief of the secret political police since 
April 20, 1934); Franz Schwartz, party treasurer; 


Philipp Bouhler, Chief Clerk; Walter Buch and 
Wilhelm Grimm, chairmen of the Investigation 
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Cabinet. Three members of the 
first group are also members of the sec- 
ond (Darré, Goebbels, „and Hess). 
Goering and Frick are in the Cabmet 
but not in the O.R. Rosenberg is in 
the O.R. but not in the Cabinet. 
Seven of the sixteen Cabinet members, 
including the Foreign Minister, are not 
members of the party at all. 


CONSULTATIONS CONCERNING FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


It may be surmised that important 
decisions in foreign affairs, as in domes- 
tic matters, are the result of consulta- 
tions among the party leaders rather 
than among the Cabinet members, 
though they are always given the legal 
form of Cabinet decrees when they are 
announced. The O.R., however, does 
not meet regularly, nor do its members 
actually constitute a deliberative body 
for purposes of policy formulation. 


and Adjustment Committee (the disciplinary 
agency of the party); Robert Ley, head of the 
Political Organization of the party and of the 
Arbeitsfront; Walter Darré, leader of the Agrarian 
Policy Bureau; Joseph Goebbels, propaganda 
leader; Hans Frank, leader of the legal Division; 
Otto Dietrich, press chief; Max Amann, bureau 
leader for the press; Alfred Rosenberg, leader of 
the A.P.A.; Baldur von Schirach, youth leader; 
Ritter von Epp, leader of the Defense Policy 
Bureau; and Karl Fiehler, publications director. 
Natronalsozialistisches Jahrbuch 1984, p. 184. 

50 Adolf Hitler, Chancellor; Franz von Papen, 
Vice-Chancellor (sent to Austria, August 1934); 
Konstantin von Neurath, Foreign Minister; 
Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the Interior; Ludwig 
Schwerin von Krosigk, Minister of Finance; 
Franz Seldte, Minister of Labor; Franz Giirtner, 
Minister of Justice; General von Blomberg, 
Minister of Defense; Hermann Goering, Minister 
of Air; Paul Eltz-Rübenach, Minister of Trans- 
portation and of Posts; Joseph Goebbels, Minis- 
ter of Peoples’ Enlightenment and Propaganda; 
Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of Economics; Walter 
Darré, Minister of Food and Agriculture; Ernst 
Roehm, minister without portfolio until his 
execution, July 1, 1934; Rudolf Hess, minister 
without portfolio; Bernard Rust, Minister of 
Science, Education, and Public Instruction. 
Ibid., pp. 116-117, with subsequent changes and 
additions as announced in the press. 
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The interplay of personalities around 
the Chancellor is unquestionably more 
important to the determination of 
policies than the action of any specific 
agency in the party or in the govern- 
ment. The most important single de- 
cision in foreign affairs thus far made 
by the Hitler régime—withdrawal from 
the Disarmament Conference and from 
the League of Nations—was announced 
on October 14, 1933, after many hours 
of Cabinet discussion. No informa- 
tion was given out as to the nature of 
these discussions. It is not clear 
whether the decision itself was actually 
arrived at in the Cabinet, or the dis- 
cussions assumed the form of winning 
over the non-Nazi members of the 
Cabinet to a decision already reached 


. by the party leaders. 


It is abundantly apparent, on the 
other hand, that Foreign Minister von 
Neurath is only infrequently permitted 
to act as the spokesman of the régime 
in foreign affairs. Hitler himself has 
often assumed this rôle in public 
speeches and in interviews with foreign 
diplomats and correspondents. He 
sent Rosenberg as his agent to London 
in May 1933; von Papen to the Vatican 
in the summer for the negotiation of the 
Concordat of July 20, 1933 and to 
Vienna a year later; Goebbels to 
Geneva in September 1933; Goering to 
Rome in November 1933, and to Bel- 
grade in May 1934; and Roehm to 
Yugoslavia in April 1984. 

On April 23, 1934, President von 
Hindenburg, at Hitler’s behest, ap- 
pointed General Joachim von Ribben- 
trop as traveling “Commissioner for 
Disarmament Questions,” thus giving 
the régime another foreign agent not 
responsible to the A.A. Ribbentrop 
was given diplomatie status and con- 
ferred with Foreign Minister Simons in 
London on May 9 and 10 in an effort to 
secure further British support for Ger- 
man rearmament demands. Ribben- 
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trop subsequently went to Rome on a 
similar mission. The personal and 
political influence of President von 
Hindenburg on foreign affairs would 
seem to have become almost negligible 
by the time of his death. That Rosen- 
berg, Goebbels, and Goering collectively 
have much more influence in foreign 
policy than von Neurath is indisputable. 
Their interpersonal relations, however, 
are by no means harmonious. How much 
influence each possesses individually in 
any given situation, it is impossible to 
perceive from outside observation. 


A UNIFIED PROGRAM 


The foreign policy of the Third 
Reich, like that of all other states, is an 
expression of the will-to-power of the 
nation. 
itself in objectives which reflect on the 
one hand the position of the state in the 
existing distribution of power, and on 
the other hand the values and ideology 
of the ruling class within the state. 
The Foreign Office is normally the 
focal point of the pressures brought to 
bear by those seeking to influence for- 
eign policy. Its behavior in the long 
run reflects with considerable accuracy 
the equilibrium of mternal pressures 
beating upon it. Where there is free- 
dom of discussion and free competition 
between pressure groups, the diplo- 
matic bureaucracy, with its own values, 
traditions, and esprit de corps, may it- 
self play a significant rôle, always 
within the limits of the general power 
interests of the state as envisaged by 
its social and political élite. In the 
new Germany, freedom of discussion 
and free competition between pressure 
groups isatanend. Allpowertospeak 
and to act politically is monopolized 
by a highly disciplined brotherhood 
owing unwavering obedience to its 
leader, brooking no criticism or opposi- 
tion, and boasting a precise program 
and a well-developed philosophy. 


This will-to-power expresses . 
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Under these circumstances, the po- 
litical process, i.e., the struggle for 


‘ascendancy between internal groups, 


goes on within the party of the dictator- 
ship. But however important intra- 
party divisions of opinion have been in 
domestic matters (and they have 
played a considerable rôle with regard 
to economic policies), they would seem 
to be of negligible importance in foreign 
affairs, the more so as one of the major 
techniques of control on the part of the 
NSDAP is to reconcile conflicts of in- 
terests within the nation by constant 
emphasis on the nation as an entity 
struggling for “freedom” and “‘equal- 
ity” against past oppressors or future 
foes across the frontier. 

Such intra-party cleavages as have 
developed with regard to foreign affairs 
have centered not about ends but about 
means—not about ultimate objectives 
but about temporary expedients to 
prepare the way for the realization of 
goals long ago defined. The Non- 
Aggression Pact of January 26, 1934 
with Poland, for example, was highly 
unpopular with the ultra-patriotic and 
militant rank and file of the party, and 
was probably disapproved by Rosen- 
berg, who has been a consistent cham- 
pion of eastward expansion. It was 
nevertheless put through by Hitler 
with the approval of von Neurath as a 
necessary step toward insuring security 
on the eastern frontier while the Reich 
rearms for the stern tasks of the 
future. 

In general, the foreign policy of the 
Hitler régime will continue to reflect 


5t For a discussion of the content of Nazi for- 
eign policy, see Calvin B. Hoover, Germany En- 
ters the Third Reich (New York, 1933), 210-228; 
Germany—Twilight or New Dawn? (Anony- 
mous), (New York, 1933), 167—181; Leland Stowe, 
Nazi Means War (New York, 1934), passim; E. 
L. Schuman, “Nazi Dreams of World Power,” 
Current History (February, 1934) and “The 
Third Reich’s Road to War,” THE ANNALS, 
(September, 1934). 
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the interests of the economic and social 
élite of Germany, i.e., big business and 
the Junkers, in so far as these groups 
can decisively influence the leaderseof 
the party. It will likewise reflect to an 
even greater degree the militaristic 
values, the expansionist ambitions, and 
the Heldenfum idealism of the Nazi 
Weltanschauung. The A.A. and the 
A.D., despite their dimmished impor- 
tance in view of the new instruments 
created by the dictatorship to deal with 
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foreign affairs, are useful to the régime 
as agencies through which formally cor- 
rect and even “friendly” relations can 
be maintained with potential allies and 
the future enemy states until a re- 
armed Reich is able to act diplomati- 
cally with complete independence. 
They will continue to play a useful 
rôle in devising diplomatic methods for 
the attainment of ultimate ends. The 
ends themselves will be set by the Nazi 
leaders. 
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SouLE, Groras. The Coming American 
Revolution. Pp. x, 314. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1984. $2.50. 


Unless I miss my guess, when the tide of 
depression books goes out this one, along 
with such others as Cole’s Guide Through 
World Chaos and Chase’s Economy of 
Abundance, will remain as a permanent 
landmark. It is informed, considered, and 
objective. Often condensed, it is rarely 
difficult and never confused. It has 
breadth of view, and penetration with re- 
spect to the individual point. Unlike so 
many books dealing with the recovery pro- 
gram, it does not sacrifice criticism to de- 
scription. While giving the reader a basis 
for his own judgment, the author does 
not withhold his. Reading such a fair dis- 
cussion, one’s prejudices squirm awhile 
and give up. 

The book examines first the nature of 
the revolutionary process, and concludes, 
after a wide survey, that significant social 
change comes as the result of technical al- 
terations selectively played upon by con- 
scious judgment. The real revolution de- 
velops unbeknown to us, and not a little 
through the concessions of the ruling class 
and more through the insistences of mod- 
erate reformers. Revolution matures in a 
state of mind. The crude phase of vio- 
lence comes later, after substantial trans- 
formation of theory and practice has been 
accomplished, and is merely an incident in 
the defense of the new loyalty. Here is 
generous comfort for the intellectual, with 
the argument well documented. 

Mr. Soule next examines the significant 
trends in American economy prior to the 
depression, and affords the basis for deduc- 
ing much which has followed. Varying 
degrees of rigidity in different parts of our 
economic structure, coupled with the power 
technique, foretold serious trouble. The 
crisis of the thirties and the President’s 
program are examined with admirable de- 
tachment. “Continual improvisation” in 
“planning in the interest of private profit,” 


while sufficiently lacking in both consist- 
ency and wisdom, nevertheless puts us for- 
ward by popularizing the idea of collec- 
tive responsibility. The author feels that 
monetary manipulation has distracted at- 
tention from the more important matter 
of industrial adjustment, that “credit ex- 
pansion 1s an accompaniment of business 
revival and cannot be a prime cause of it,” 
and that the President made a fatal error 
when he failed to socialize the banks. 

The concluding section considers that we 
shall have temporary business revival 
mainly as the result of governmental 
spending, with succeeding depression. 
While Mr. Soule is sure that capitalism is 
in strategic retreat, he does not think that 
socialism, communism, or Fascism as such 
will usher in the victory of the worker and 
the consumer, but that rather the influence 
of all of these, of technological changes, 
and of what seems to be mere opportunism 
will join to conduct us to a more rational 
basis of living. Then will ensue other con- 
flicts, more experimentation, more errors, 
and more triumphs. 

Mr. Soule has demonstrated that the 
combination of scholar and journalist 
makes a better guide than either one of 
these discrplines taken alone. 

Broapus MITCHELL 

Johns Hopkins University 


VOLPICELLI, ARNALDO. Corporativismo e 
Scienza del Diritto. Pp. vii, 203. Flor- 
ence, Italy: G. C. Sansoni, 1934. Lire 
15. 


To students of contemporary political 
theory who have followed the gradual evo- 
lution of the doctrines upon which the new 
Italian corporate system is based, the name 
of Arnaldo Volpicelli is not new. For sev- 
eral years he and Professor Ugo Spirito 
have been the editors of the Nouvi Studi 
di Diritto e di Economia Poltica, a quar- 
terly journal mainly devoted to the discus- 
sion of the problems of economic and legal 
theory arising within the Italian corporate 
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state. In the book under review, Profes- 
sor Volpicelli presents a collection of papers, 
previously published in the Nouvi Studi 
and in the Archivio di Studi Corporatgvi, 
dealing with the relations between the sci- 
ence of law and the institutions of the new 
Italian corporate order. 

The book begins with a discussion of 
Professor Volpicelli’s conception of the re- 
lation between the state and the individ- 
ual. It then deals with the scientific 
prolegomena of the corporate order, with 
Dr. Volpicelli’s theory of the identity of 
individual and state, and with the problems 
of authority in the corporate state. Also 
included in the volume are some papers 
written by the author in reply to criticisms 
advanced against his theories by Profes- 
sors Santi Romano, Francesco Carnelutti, 
and others. 

Limitations of space make it impossible 
to discuss Professor Volpicelli’s theories in 
detail. It must suffice to say that the cen- 
tral theme of the writings reprinted in his 
book is a critique of the political and eco- 
nomic liberalism of the old school and an 
effort to make clear the political signifi- 
cance of Italian corporativism as the author 
sees it. To those interested in a detailed 
study of the theoretical*bases upon which 
the new Italian socio-economic system is 
being erected, a careful perusal of the 
volume is recommended. 

Wurm G. WELK 

College of St. Thomas 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Cow, G. D. H. What Marx Really 
Meant. Pp. vi, 309. New York: Al- 
fred Knopf, Inc., 1934. $2.00. 


The author does not confine himself to 
a mere interpretation of Karl Marx’s orig- 
inal writings, but he tries to apply the 
fundamental concepts and methods of 
Marxism, elaborated in this way, to the 
recent social and political problems. He 
does not hesitate in this respect, if neces- 
sary, to modify the content of some pages 
of Marx in order to save the true spirit of 
Marxism. This procedure, though justifi- 
able, is not without danger; the reader can- 
not always ascertain whether Cole presents 
the real opinions of Marx or his own appli- 
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cation of Marxism. (He never quotes.) 
In most cases, however, this question can 
be answered out of the character of prob- 
lems analyzed. And on the whole, I think 
Cole has solved his task brilliantly and 
given a short treatise of Marxism which, 
although very clearly written and acces- 
sible also to the unsophisticated mind, 
never looks superficial but always attempts 
to penetrate to the roots of the problems. 
The main part of the book is devoted to 
the sociological theory of Marxism. Here, 
no important objections are to be raised 
against Cole’s representation. Only the 
outline according to which the problems are 
treated might be misleading for any but a 
very careful reader, because the statements 
of the first chapter on “Foundations of 
Marxism” are substantially amended in 
the later chapters about “ The Proletariat,” 
“ Marxism and the State,” and “ The Dia- 
lectic.” Only then it becomes clear that 
dialectic is more than the simple Heracli- 
tean proposition that all things are chang- 
ing; or that the “materialist” conception 
of history is not exhausted by the asser- 
tion that mind as a formative force in his- 
tory “ works by embodying itself in things, 
changing their shape and potency and com- 
bining them into relations and systems 
whose changing phases are the basis of the 
history of mankind.” Later it is admitted 
that m Marx’s opinion the whole history 
of mankind has to be explained and can 
be explained in a satisfying manner by re- 
vealing the social relationships of people 
in different ages, their development, their 
tensions, and their ultimate breakdowns. 
In one respect, however, Cole seems to 
me to go off definitely from Marx’s true 
opinion, namely, in the discussion of “ fa- 
talism” alleged to Marxian conception of 
history: “Man’s power of influencing the 
course of history is limited to a choice be- 
tween alternatives which are possible in 
face of the objective situation.” Not many 
indeterminists would be opposed to this 
proposition; but I think Marx would rather 
have treated man, being the stuff the tex- 
ture of social relationship is made of, as 
the executor, not the arbiter, of destiny. 
As to the economic parts of the book, I 
think Cole’s greatest merit is to be found 
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in his stressing the “social content” of 
Marx’s theory of value, to use the terminol- 
ogy of a German scholar (F. Petry) who 
twenty years ago developed similar ideas. 
Indeed, the fundamental meaning of this 
theory was not to give a perfect explana- 
tion of price fluctuations, but, if developed 
as theory of “surplus value,” to express 
the economic basis of the main feature of 
capitalism, i.e., class relationship. But I 
think Cole widely exaggerates this view- 
point by asserting that Marx’s theory of 
value has nothing at all to do with the ex- 
planation of prices and its indistinction 
from Ricardian theory, not a theory of 
exchange value but of objective use value. 
According to Marx’s central opinion, Ri- 
cardian theory of value presents, only by 
giving a satisfying explanation of capital- 
istic economy, a key to the understanding 
of social relationships; and surplus and 
value could not be the quantitative eco- 
nomic expression for the social fact of 
capitalistic “exploitation” if the theory of 
value would not explain all exchange re- 
lations in this economic system. The fa- 
mous theory of production prices in the 
third volume of the “ Kapital” represents 
only amendments to the theory of value 
which, too, agree in substance with Chap- 
ter I, Sections 4 and 5 in Ricardo’s Princi- 
ples. How far Marx really has been from 
the opinion alleged by Cole (p. 209) “that 
prices are determined by the interaction 
of supply and demand,” may be seen from 
the simple fact that he devoted a special 
chapter under the heading “Equality 
(Decker) of Supply and Demand” to the 
refutation of this theory, which is really a 
pre-classical one maintained, for example, 
by Malthus and Lauderdale, whereas mod- 
ern theory unknown to Marx has entirely 
rebuilt this old notion by introducing the 
meaning of functionality and interdepend- 
ence, 

The least satisfying is Cole’s treatment 
of Marx’s dynamical conceptions. Again 
and again he ascribes to Marx the real 
neo-Marxian theory of underconsumption 
and imperialism as causing capitalistic 
crises and the eventual breakdown of cap- 
italism. Marx’s theory of crises'is brought 
to us in such an unprecise form that we are 
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only able to ascertain its pluralistic char- 
acter. But it is sure that he never based 
his predictions about the breakdown of 
capgtalism on the impossibility of selling 
the steadily increasing produce of consum- 
er goods in the realm of capitalism, but 
on the mighty social and political tensions 
that arise out of the law of concentration 
on the one hand and the law of increasing 
misery on the other hand. Cole has mis- 
understood him in this respect, because, 
noticing that the facts since the publica- 
tion of the “ Kapital” did not confirm both 
laws, he concluded that capitalism never 
depresses ‘the shares of laborers in the total 
net product. It is very doubtful whether 
this optimistic thesis is really confirmed by 
the facts of earlier capitalistic history; but 
there is no doubt that theoretically both 
possibilities, a lowering and a rising share, 
exist, and that Marx, whether rightly or 
wrongly, was convinced that in the long 
run the tendencies of displacement of work- 
ers by the machine would be very much 
stronger than all opposite tendencies to- 
gether, and in due time would bring about 
the breakdown of capitalism. 
Hans Nsisser 


University of Pennsylvania 


Roszinson, Joan. Economics of Imperfect 
Competition. Pp. viii, 352. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. $6.00. 


Most general economic analyses assume 
perfect competition to be the rule, and mo- 
nopoly to be the exception; but in this vol- 
ume the author contends that there is no 
more justification for this assumption than 
for the reverse. Usually, actual conditions 
lie between the extremes of perfect compe- 
tition and perfect monopoly, and it is to 
this middle ground that the author gives 
particular attention. The analysis is ad- 
mitted to be highly abstract, and is justi- 
fied on the ground that an attempt is being 
made to “provide a box of tools” with 
which the economist may work on the prob- 
lems of the real world more effectively than 
would be otherwise possible. Only those 
persons with a fair mathematical training 
will be able to follow the entire analysis, 
but the author indicates sections which may 
be omitted without losing the thread of the 
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argument. The first part of the analysis 
examines the forces of demand and supply 
in their relation to output, and then atten- 
. tion is given to labor as a factor of prodygc- 
tion. The concluding chapter deals with 
“A World of Monopolies.” 

H. LaRue Frain 


University of Pennsylvania 


Sincuam, Hunriy Macnonayp. A Preface 
to Economic History. Pp. 208. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1934, $1.50. 


As the title suggests, the volume under 
review is an introduction to the subject of 
economic history. It is concerned with an 
analysis of historical processes and of the re- 
lationships of cause and effect in the histori- 
cal phenomenon rather than with a detailed 
record of historical facts. It is therefore 
apt to serve as a helpful guide for the be- 
ginner in the study of economics and as a 
convenient first mooring post for all those 
who, as the author puts it, “are tossed 
about on the seas of current economic dis- 
cussion.” 

The analysis is divided into three main 
sections. The first deals with the Self-Suf- 
ficient Economy and describes the growth 
of the medieval manor and the development 
of towns and craft guilds. The second sec- 
tion deals with the National Economy. It 
depicts the rise of the domestic system of 
industry and the growth of national com- 
merce. In the third part of the book, en- 
titled “The International Economy,” are 
described the revolutions in agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation, and popu- 
lation of our own age. 


Taken as a whole, Mr. Sinclair’s work: 


represents the result of a commendable ef- 
fort. His book is sound in its general point 
of view and clearly organized and written. 
It could, however, be improved upon, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, by the inclusion of a 
chapter on the economic history of the An- 
cients, which subject even a short preface 
to economic history can ill afford to skip en- 
tirely, and by a somewhat more extensive 
and integrated discussion of the immediate 
social and economic antecedents and conse- 
quences of the industrial revolution. The 
term “industrial revolution” might perhaps 
have been used in preference to that of 


“revolution in manufacturing.” Unsatis- 
factory as it is, the term has found wide- 
spread acceptance and has come to include 
not only the strictly technological develop- 
ments brought about by the great mechani- 
cal inventions of the eighteenth and the 
early part of the nineteenth centuries, but 
the whole nexus of their social and eco- 
nomie consequences as well. These conse- 
quences, this reviewer believes, might be 
more advantageously analyzed in a discus- 
sion of the subject of the industrial revolu- 
tion as a whole rather than in separate and 
apparently independent chapters. 

Both for the teacher and for the stu- 
dent, the value of the volume will be en- 
hanced by the bibliographical notes and 
lists of readings provided at the end of each 
chapter. 

Wurm G. WELK 

College of St. Thomas 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


GALLAGHER, Micnarn F. Government 
Rules Industry. Pp. xii, 241. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 
$2.00. 


To those who are endeavoring to keep 
abreast of the kaleidoscopic changes in our 
political and economic life without being 
concerned with burdensome details, this lit- 
tle book should prove very interesting and 
informative. It explains the provisions and 
objectives of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the organization and. workings 
of the National Recovery Administration, 
the process of code making, the application 
of the labor and antitrust provisions, and 
the administration and enforcement of the 
codes, and concludes. with several chapters 
on the various constitutional aspects of the 
Act as a whole and of certain highly con- 
troversial sections of it. The book is in- 
tended for the general public rather than 
for the specialist, and accordingly is written 
in a popular style but without the sacrifice 
of essential material. The author possesses 
the gift of lucid explanation of complex 
matters, and has produced a very readable 
book. i 

What is to be the future of this great ex- 
periment in controlling the economic life of 
the Nation, is the question which interests 
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the author and the reader alike. In the 
first place, is the Act constitutional? The 
author discusses this subject under three 
heads. Does the Act fall within one of the 
special and enumerated powers of Con- 
gress? Are there in the Act provisions 
which in their operation necessarily involve 
a deprivation of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law? Is the Act in 
its delegation of powers to the President 
in harmony with the essential nature of 
the structure of the government? No final 
judgments on these questions are given, but 
the issues are clearly defined in an enlight- 
ening discussion. It is apparent that the 
writer entertains doubts, but he remarks 
that “no answer except that of the Supreme 
Court is important.” i 

If the constitutionality of the Act is es- 
tablished, there. remains the question of 
whether it represents sound economic pol- 
icy. Conceding the necessity for extensive 
regulation of the productive machinery, the 
thought seems to be that the government 
has gone too far and that extensive modifi- 
cations will have to be made whereby indus- 
try will undertake a greater and government 
a lesser degree of control. Acknowledging 
the “abuses of liberty and extreme individ- 
ualism” and the inevitableness of “an era 
of greater government intervention,” the 
writer apparently still has faith that “ pro- 
duction under economie freedom will adjust 
itself to human needs and desire.” 

CLARENCE N. CALLENDER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Wiıcox, Cram, Hersert F. Fraser, and 
Patrick Murray Mar (Eds.). Amer- 
ica’s Recovery Program. Pp.252. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 


America’s recovery program is repre- 
sented in this volume by a series of lectures 
which were delivered on the William J. 
Cooper Foundation at Swarthmore College 
during the fall of 1988. They were edited 
by three members of the Department of 
Economics of Swarthmore College, who in- 
troduce them with a twelve-page survey 
and appraisal of the general program: for 
national recovery. As the editors indicate, 
many phases of the New Deal are not in- 
chided, and the inclusions in most part are 
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not independent appraisals, since most of 
the speakers were drawn from administra- 
tive circles. The editors do believe, how- 
evgr, that taken collectively the addresses 
afford an ample basis for an appraisal of 
the New Deal. 

The reader will find the addresses both in- 
teresting and informative, but the reviewer 
does not believe that they offer an ample 
basis for an appraisal of the New Deal. 
Perhaps the most important contribution to 
be derived from these articles is a realiza- 
tion of the extent and complexity of the 
problems faced by governmental adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Sachs’s article on “National Recov- 
ery Administration Policies and the Prob- 
lems of Economic Planning,” which takes 
up 83 of the 280 pages devoted to the ad- 
dresses, is interesting and informative and 
shows considerable insight, but is quite in- 
volved and heavy in style. It should also 
be noted that Mr. Sachs had withdrawn 
from the National Reeovery Administra- 
tion before writing the article, and’ that the 
article as here presented is substituted for 
his origina! lecture and is presented without 
editorial revision. 

Rayrmonp T. Bowman 

University of Pennsylvania 


Mayers, Lewis B. A Handbook of NRA. 

Pp. ix, 842. New York and Washington, 
* D.C.: Federal Codes, Inc., 1934. $6.50. 

Two extracts from the preface of this 
bulky volume give an excellent idea of the 
contents and the purpose of the book. It 
“is devoted solely to the exposition and 
analysis, and above all to the documenta- 
tion, of what might be called the law of 
NRA—using that term, however, in its 
broadest sense, to include not only adminis- 
trative and judicial determinations but the 
codes and agreements themselves. Itmakes 
no attempt to set forth or to appraise the 
economic or social problems .. . of the 
wholly novel system of industrial govern- 
ment created during the past half year (that 
is, since the passage of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act). ... 

“To furnish to the industrialist, to the 
lawyer, to the trade association executive, 
to the labor union official, to the publicist, 
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to the student of government, and to the 
citizen an orderly compendium of the basic 
documents underlying this vast new struc- 
ture, with suitable analysis, is the purppse 
of this volume.” 

The book will have but little interest for 
the average reader, who rightly expects an 
author to interpret difficult, technical ma- 
terial so that he may see readily how it may 
be expected to affect him, his neighbor, and 
society in general. It is essentially a refer- 
ence book, and an exceedingly valuable one 
to students of present-day economic and po- 
litical problems. 

Professor Mayers’ “analysis” (which is 
descriptive rather than keenly analytical) 
covers only about fifty pages. The rest of 
the book consists of an admirably chosen 
selection of legislative documents, executive 
orders, judicial decisions, and codes of fair 
competition. And, not least of all, what 
is here can be found, for the author has 
thought his material sufficiently valuable to 
provide the book with a comprehensive and 
comprehensible table of contents and a first- 
class index. 
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PAuL F. GEMMILL 
University of Pennsylvania 


Wo.trenpen, Huen H. Unemployment 
Funds. Pp. xviii, 229. Toronto: The 
Macmillans in Canada, 1934. $2.00. 


This study, which was made for the Ca- 
nadian Life Insurance Officers Association, 
deals with existing and proposed plans for 
providing relief for the unemployed. One 
part of it consists merely of descriptions of 
European and American measures which 
are available, though not in such concise 
form, in other works; another, and a much 
more useful part, is a classification of va- 
rious types of relief measures, with a dis- 
eussion of their relative merits. A rather 
Incisive distinction, couched in actuarial 
phrasing, is made between compensation, 
insurance, savings, reserve, and relief plans. 

The author’s analysis leads him to re- 
ject insurance, largely on the ground that 
unemployment is not an insurable risk. 
Pooled reserves and individual employer re- 
serves, although pictured as possessing cer- 
tain advantages over insurance, are subject 
to the serious defect of sometimes being 
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unable to provide adequately, if at all, for 
those who become unemployed after the re- 
serves have been either reduced or depleted. 
By this process of elimination, employee 
savings plans are found to be the most ac- 
ceptable method of providing relief, because 
they encourage thrift and self-reliance, are 
comparatively easy to administer, and are 
“founded upon a perfectly definite and un- 
alterable relation between the contributions 
and benefits which any man can under- 
stand.” 

But Mr. Wolfenden is not willing to rest 
the case on his first conclusion. Appreciat- 
ing the fact that there is a strong sentiment 
in favor of having both the employer and 
the state contribute to unemployment re- 
lief, and that employee savings plans have 
definite limitations, he proposes the follow- 
ing plan: Unemployment benefits would be 
paid to stable employees for a limited pe- 
riod of time from a savings fund financed 
by equal contributions from employer and 
employee. When the maximum number of 
weekly benefits had been received from the 
first fund, the employee could begin draw- 
ing from a second, or “thrift,” fund, to 
which he alone, or he and the state, had 
contributed. If he were still unemployed 
after using up his thrift fund, and still in 
need of assistance, he would then have to 
pass a “needs” test to qualify for state aid. 

The conclusions and the tone of the book 
probably will not be pleasing to those who 
favor collective responsibility for meeting 
the burden of unemployment; some stu- 
dents of the problem will find fault with 
some of the author’s reasoning. Few will 
deny, however, that the book is thought- 
provoking and worthy of study. 

Epison L. Bowers 

Ohio State University 


Hoar, Rocer SHERMAN. Wisconsin Unem- 
ployment Insurance. Pp.xi,230. South 
Milwaukee, Wis.: The Stuart Press, 1934. 


Mr. Hoar in 1934 likes unemployment 
insurance and unemployment reserves just 
as little as when his Unemployment Insur- 
ance in Wisconsin appeared in 1982. At 
the same time he sees no reason, since com- 
pulsion can no longer be avoided, why em- 
ployers should not make as good a bargain 
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astheycan. The Wisconsin unemployment 
reserves law, even in its compulsory form 
which was assumed on July first, 1934, 
permits employers considerable latitude in 
fund accumulation, administration, and dis- 
tribution. The principal purpose of the 
present volume is to analyze these alternate 
plans and rate them according to their ad- 
vantage to the employer. Quite frankly, 
Mr. Hoar is looking out for the employer. 
His book is a manual for the employer’s use. 

The book, as the author promises, is some- 
thing more than a reédition of its prede- 
cessor. The last two years have supplied, 
if not actual experience with unemploy- 
ment reserves, at least a very considerable 
amount of practical thinking and planning. 
There is a difference between the thinking 
that goes into a law and the thinking that 
is required to set up the actual administra- 
tive machinery to run the law. Wisconsin 
employers, contrary to the forecast of cyn- 
ics, have taken their law seriously, although 
not seriously enough to defeat compulsion. 
Mr. Hoar sets down in detail, annotates 
carefully from Industrial Commission regu- 
lations, and analyzes critically, not only the 
principal scheme itself but also every sub- 
stitute plan suggested and approved by the 
Commission to date. 

Alternate unemployment indemnity plans 
may be submitted by employers to include 
employee contributions, benefits over the 
statutory maximum, trust protection of 
funds, and self-insurance by simple book- 
keeping reserves. None of these is radical 
or startling, because the Commission may 
approve alternate plans only if they are at 
least as liberal as the statutory plans. Mr. 
Hoar has, however, distinct preferences. 
His general slant on this subject may fairly 
be gathered from his ranking as best (after 


guaranteed employment as distinguished. 


from unemployment benefits) the so-called 
“XYZ plan.” Of the four reasons for his 
preference for this plan, the principal one 
is that it “sounds much more liberal” than 
the others because of a difference in defin- 
ing the pay-roll base for contributions. In 
fact this is its only distinction. If possible, 
the employer should also get permission to 
self-insure: carry his liability as a simple 
bookkeeping reserve account, as with work- 
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men’s compensation. Such a system would 
be self-administered as well as self-insured. 
If permission is not granted for self-insur- 
ance, next select the XYZ plan, the fund 
invested with a fidelity association. If not 
this, still the XYZ plan, the moneys in a 
trust fund. And so on, with the basic stat- 
utory system only as a last resort. 

The potential clientele for the book per- 
haps will not object, but I wish the com- 
mercial and the personal note were not so 
constantly sounded. Once is enough (on 
the title page) for a statement of the official 
connection of the author with the Indus- 
trial Commission. The name and address 
of the advisory service given on page 86 
which offers aid and comfort to “harassed 
employers” are out of place on any count. 
Even from a commercial standpoint this is 
poor advertising and suggests an improper 
connection between the author as counsel 
and as public servant. It will repel as 
many customers as it will attract. The 
present arrangement of the book is service- 
able, but the principal characteristics of the 
various plans should be even more empha- 
sized and simplified. 

C. A. Kune 


University of Pennsylvania 


Kraus, Herraa. Work Relief in Germany. 
Pp. 93. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1934. 50 cents. 


For an American this pamphlet study of 
German work relief methods has two uses. 
The methods of work relief themselves, 
some of them now familiar to us as Civilian 
Conservation Corps and Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, are varied and comprehensive 
beyond anything dreamed of in our philos- 
ophy. A summary is given of the two 
principal varieties: work for wages (our 
Public Works Administration and Civil 
Works Administration) and work for relief 
(close to our Civilian Conservation Corps). 
The first gives the “client” (we are not 
nearly so tactful in our phraseology) work 
at a fixed wage rate, principally on subsi- 
dized public construction projects. Better 
for the individual, it is more expensive and 
more difficult to organize than work for re- 
lief. The second method pays the client in 
home relief, and is flexible enough to em- 
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brace all kinds of projects, including vo- 
cational retraining, zesthetic education, and 
just physical exercise. Some of this is 
busy-work, but all of it busy-work with 
a purpose. Included are work centers for 
women, farm centers, and centers for 
handicapped juveniles. 

The principal defect of this part of the 
study is one not the fault of its author. It 
is entirely qualitative and descriptive, be- 
cause it was written in New York and the 
author was not able to bring her statistics 
with her. The various practices are ana- 
lyzed, but there is no way to compare the 
quantitative effect of one with the other, 
or of all of them with unemployment in- 
surance. 

There is a second, and for us an even 
more important use of Dr. Kraus’s study. 
It is still largely potential. Documents like 
this, but on a more extensive scale, will be 
very helpful when we get around to coör- 
dinating unemployment insurance with un- 
employment relief. Relief we have now 
and always will have; insurance is just 
around the corner, and it is not too soon to 
be thinking about their relationship. The 
German experience is none the less valuable 
because Herr Hitler has scrapped much of 
it. The author has not emphasized the re- 
lations between relief and insurance, per- 
haps because the Germans have taken them 
for granted. Some such person as Dr. 
Kraus should be retained as one of our ad- 
visers when we decide on our arrangements. 

C. A. Kone 


University of Pennsylvania 


Kursecx, Mary van. Miners and Manage- 
ment. Pp.891. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1934. $2.00. 


After reading this book, political econo- 
mists, students of labor economics, and re- 
search workers in the social sciences will 
acknowledge anew their indebtedness to the 
Russell Sage Foundation and to Miss Mary 
van Kleeck, Director of the Foundation’s 
Department of Industrial Studies. Miners 
and Management is the sixth in a series of 
surveys of worker-management relations, 
and there are many who will feel that it 
stands at the head of its list. 

The obligations which readers will own 
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are various, Those who are not convinced 
about the desirability or the possibility of 
replacing capitalism with some other form 
of economic organization will pay tribute 
to an excellent case study of union-man- 
agement coöperation which shows how the 
employee members of the United Mine 
Workers’ Union secured higher annual real 
earnings from 1928 to 1932, together with 
somewhat greater stabilty of employment 
and more equitable adjustment of griev- 
ances, while the company (the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company of Colorado whose 
majority-stockholder, president, and gen- 
eral manager is Miss Josephine Roche) ob- 
tained a larger share of the State market 
for bituminous coal, increased its mine op- 
erating profits, paid every cent of interest 
on. bonded indebtedness when due, and won 
an unusually high degree of sincere codper- 
ation from the unionists. Thus, the men 
successfully worked to increase productiv- 
ity and promote sales throughout Colorado. 
Indeed, in 1931 the miners voluntarily lent 
the company half of their wages for five 
pay-roll periods in order to help the enter- 
prise through a period. of demoralizing 
price-cutting. All these achievements, were 
realized in the overdeveloped, chaotically 
competitive bituminous coal industry dur- 
ing a period of general business depression. 

The class of readers referred to above will 
doubtless commend the author for develop- 
ing the experience of this company as a part 
of the whole story of the coal industry in 
the United States; they will be glad that in 
Part Two of the book this small segment of 
the picture is placed in perspective to the 
entire canvas, which includes a portrayal 
of the bituminous coal problem under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and its 
administration. They will hardly agree, 
however, with the author’s generalizations 
—set forth with honest conviction and 
hard-hitting logie—that “out of this study 
of a single experiment ... and out of a 
review of the present problem of coal in the 
light of the past emerges the conclusion 
that socialization of all natural resources 
as part of a planned economy is the only 
solution for the breakdown of the coal 
industry”; that “a socially planned indus- 
try is impossible in a capitalist system”; 
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that “the tasks of scientific management 
[as applied to a whole industry and a whole 
economy rather than to an individual en- 
terprise] are inherently beyond the power 
of private ownership of coal” because the 
effective area of scientific management 
necessarily is limited by the area of owner- 
ship and control; and that, although cer- 
tain measures (such as unemployment 
funds, freedom of organization, workers’ 
education, and “education” of the public) 
may be undertaken immediately to help 
provide workers’ security and elimination 
of waste, the ultimate task in achieving 
“standards of living proportionate to the 
natural resources of the nation” can be 
accomplished only through a successful 
“struggle for power” and collective owner- 
ship by workers, including technicians and 
professional men. 

Less “conservative” readers of Miners 
and Management will hail these conclu- 
sions as the only ones which could reason- 
ably be induced from a sober survey of 
the competitive situation in coal. They 
will rejoice that Miss van Kleeck is not to 
be numbered among the futile “on-the- 
one-hand-but-on-the-other-hand” liberals 
who “give with nouns and verbs and take 
away with adjectives and adverbs” and 
try to conceal their affection for the eco- 
nomic status quo under the cloaking shib- 
boleths of “objectivity” and “suspended 
judgment.” 

The book contains eleven appendices 
which all readers will find helpful in fol- 
lowing the story told in the pages of the 
text. The Neurath pictorial charts con- 
tribute much to the clarity of presentation. 

CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 

University of Pittsburgh 


ZIMMERMAN, Errca W. World Resources 
and Industries. Pp. xix, 842. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1933. $4.00. 


This comprehensive book will be wel- 
comed by all social scientists who wish to 
have an account of natural resources and 
industrial processes implemented with the 
sociological and economic concepts which 
it takes to give meaning to the whole mass 
of miscellaneous information which goes 
under the name of economic geography. 
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Part I, entitled “Background and Per- 
spectives,” discusses the problems which 
arise on the borderline between man and 
nature, the field formerly called Anthro- 
pogeography and now called Human Ecol- 
ogy. 

The second part discusses the “Re- 
sources of Agriculture” and their utiliza- 
tion. Traditional concepts such as land 
and resources are given a new treatment 
in which it appears that “land” is as much 
a political and social concept as a geo- 
graphical and economic one. In the light 
of that discussion one is surprised to find 
the explanation (p. 94) of an exchange 
economy as against a self-sufficient econ- 
omy stated in terms of the availability of 
energy. “Availability” is here used in a 
geographical sense which does not explain 
“availability” in a cultural sense, the most 
important form of availability for purposes 
of an explanation of a change of economic 
organization. The same thing might be 
said with regard to the author’s notion (p. 
117-119) of natural “causes” of capital. 

Part III discusses the “Resources of 
Industry” and their utilization. This is 
the best account available in English of 
the relationships between resources and the 
factor of economy which makes resources 
available under a scheme of human 
choices. The chapter on “Energy Sources 
and Resources” is interesting but in the 
nature of the case highly conjectural, par- 
ticularly the diagram on page 543. The 
book closes with a short discussion in Part 
IV of “Foreground and Prospectives” 
in which is given a stimulating discussion 
of the concept of Conservation of Natural 
Resources. It is strange that the author 
fails to notice that conservation as over 
against economy means an allotting of 
resources according to uses which cannot 
be decided by a capitalistic system on any 
basis other than profit. The concluding 
chapter on “Nationalism, World Interde- 
pendence and Resource Hierarchy” con- 
tains some pertinent suggestions as to the 
relation between world power and the pos- 
session of primary minerals such as coal 
and iron, and secondary such as tin, cop- 
per, and petroleum. 

We are indebted to the author not only 
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for an exceedingly useful restatement of 
the relationships between man and his 
environment in our economic system but 
also for a very stimulating one as well. 9 
Max HanpMAN 
University of Michigan 


Bogarpus, J. F. Europe, A Geographical 
Survey. Pp. 715; 114 maps. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1934. $4.50. 


This book is primarily intended as a text- 
book for beginning college students. Vari- 
ous aspects of “ The Continent as a Whole” 
are first discussed (170 pp.). The bulk of 
the book (540 pp.) is devoted to surveys 
of the various countries, grouped under 
Northwestern Europe, Eastern Europe, 
and Southern Europe. For most of the 
countries the surveys include mention of 
the location, the distribution and character 
of the population, the climiate, and the 
geographic regions. Under each of the nat- 
ural subdivisions recognized, population 
density, cities, and minerals are commonly 
mentioned. The account of the country is 
concluded by a summary of its agriculture, 
mineral resources, and commerce. For 
most of the countries a generalized relief 
map is given. Interspersed are statistical 
tables and photographs. 

The attention given to regional geog- 
raphy is commendable, but unfortunately, 
although the individual paragraphs are 
often distinctly readable, the descriptions 
of the numerous areas known to the re- 
viewer seldom seem well done. Moreover, 
although many individual patterns of land 
utilization are presented, they seldom are 
interpreted or integrated into a picture of 
man in his European environment. 

It is regrettable that a book published 
in 1934 should have few data or other 
material more recent thar 1931. 

Evidences are numerous that the text 
was hastily compiled. For example, very 
few of the tables, charts, maps, or photo- 
graphs are mentioned in the text. Errors 
and misimpressions are very numerous and 
are of many sorts, including: conflicts be- 
tween the text and the tables, maps, and 
photographs; inaccurate legends; mistakes 
in the bibliographies; and failure to indi- 
cate that statements as to production, for- 
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eign trade, and so forth, which applied to a 
particular year, not mentioned, are no 
longer (1934) at all correct. Exaggerated 
and dogmatic statements are frequent. A 
few examples of errors of the sort which 
can be pointed out in a few words, scattered 
throughout the book, are the following: 

Page 29, second sentence decidedly in- 
accurate, as it ignores the extensive moun- 
tainous areas, moors, rocky areas, and so 
forth. Page 44, legend grossly inaccurate, 
as many areas never covered by the con- 
tinental glacier are shown thus covered. 
Page 59, legend of map wrong, as the black 
areas have more than 250 persons per 
square mile—not more than 600. Pages 
87, 284, 346 and numerous other maps of 
agricultural production are of prewar age, 
without its being so stated. Page 144, 
Sweden is not “highly industrialized.” 
Page 166, statements as to British trade 
not now true, although stated in the pres- 
ent tense. Page 174, the important area 
near Oslo which is shown as almost without 
population is in fact the most densely 
peopled region of Norway. Page 319, 
statements as to rainy and snowy days are 
incorrect; also that Netherlands climate is 
“suitable to most crops.” Page 517, state- 
ments as to extent and character of glacial 
deposits in Russia incorrect, and in conflict 
with Fig. 44. Pages 527 and 535, several 
statements conflict. Page 570, lack of 
vitality and energy are not characteristics 
of civilized people. Page 583, statement 
as to trade is decidedly incorrect. Page 
665, is “a glorious history” a curse? Page 
681, there is no “Iberian range.” Page 691 
and repeatedly elsewhere, unwarranted 
conclusions drawn from foreign trade data 
for a single year. 

Although there is need for such a book 
as Bogardus’ Europe was apparently in- 
tended to be, the present book can scarcely 
fill the need, despite its attractiveness at a 
cursory glance. 

| STEPHEN 9. VISHER 
. Indiana University 


Drmockx, Marsnatt E. British Public 
Utilities and National Development. 
Pp. 349. London: Geo. Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. (distributed in the United States 
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by the University of Chicago Press), 
193838. $3.25. 


This volume is a scholarly discussion of 
British utility practices and problems, 
written by an American student of public 
administration who recently spent nine 
months in Great Britain studying the op- 
eration of the more important public serv- 
ice undertakings. The style is nontechni- 
cal and extremely lucid, and the subject 
matter is well chosen and carefully bal- 
anced. 

In the first chapter Professor Dimock 
provides a brief but adequate setting for 
his subsequent detailed examination of 
public service enterprises. He traces at 
this point the growing importance of pub- 
lic utilities in British life, emphasizing the 
significant developments in the fields of 
electricity, broadcasting, national trans- 
port, and telephone administration. 

Following this introductory statement 
are detailed chapters on the more impor- 
tant utilities, with a final chapter entitled 
“The Future of Public Service Undertak- 
ings.” Some attention is paid to the legal 
problems of regulation and management. 
For example, the British custom of defining 
the basis of utility valuation in each sepa- 
rate act creating a privately owned utility 
is contrasted with the American plan of 
permitting the courts to determine, in the 
last analysis, what is “a fair return upon a 
fair value.” But legal matters are defi- 
nitely subordinated to problems of admin- 
istration. Attention is focused on the 
organization and work of the great gov- 
ernment-owned or government-controlled 
monopolies. The fiscal and personnel pol- 
icies of these undertakings are described in 
considerable detail. l 

Professor Dimock distinguishes three im- 
portant types of British publie utility 
organization—the privately owned and 
operated company, the publicly owned 
utility operated by one of the regular de- 
partments of government, and the “public 
utility trust,” or public enterprise operated 
by an ad hoc board. Other forms of utility 
organization, such as the “mixed” under- 
taking, are given scant consideration be- 
cause of their relative unimportance in 
Great Britain. The merits and the defects 
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of the three major forms of organization 
are carefully and impartially weighed. 

Professor Dimock is to be congratulated 
org his excellent analysis of British public 
utilities. Students of public administra- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic are in his 
debt. 

Austin F. MACDONALD 
University of California 


Prarg, Carr. Die Grundlagen der 
Verkehrswirtschaft. Berlin: Julius 
Springer, 1934. Rm. 18. 


Dr. Pirath’s treatise on the economics of 
transportation is divided into two main 
parts: the first deals with the economic and 
social factors determining the demand for 
transportation; the second, with a discus- 
sion of the conditions of supply. After a 
short introduction in which attention is 
called to the importance of transportation 
in a modern national economy, the various 
geographical, political, and economic fac- 
tors which give rise to the need for trans- 
portation are discussed at length. The 
bulk of the book is then devoted to a de- 
tailed analysis of the various existing means 
of transport, their safety, and their relative 
efficiency and economy. Special sections 
of the book are devoted to scientific man- 
agement in transportation enterprises, to 
the technique of internal organization of 
such enterprises, and to a discussion of 
desirable national and international trans- 
portation policy. 

The volume, perhaps somewhat too con- 
cise for the vast and important field which 
it endeavors to cover, is intended mainly 
as a text for students of university grade. 
The presentation is clear and straightfor- 
ward, and the didactic value of the book 
is enhanced by the numerous illustrations 
and statistical tables which it contains. 

Wurm G. WELK 

College of St. Thomas 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Daacrrt, Stuart, Railroad Consolidation 
West of the Mississipm River. Vol. 2. 
Pp. x, 256. Berkeley, California, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1983. $2.00. 


In this small monograph Professor Stu- 
art Daggett discusses the advantages to be 
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expected of consolidation, the effect of 
consolidation upon weaker roads, and the 
arrangement of the large companies into 
systems in western territory. The stugly 
includes the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe System; the Southern Pacific Company; 
the Union Pacific; the Missouri Pacific; the 
“Northwestern Railroads,” including the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific; 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific; 
and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy; 
the miscellaneous systems, including the 
Chicago and Northwestern; the St. Louis~ 
San Francisco; and the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific. 

After briefly describing each system, the 
author discusses the effect of the Ripley 
Plan of 1921, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Plan of 1921, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Plan of 1929 
upon each road. He concludes from his 
studies that there is no single plan which 
“is so obviously correct as to command the 
assent of all concerned,” and that in dis- 
cussing the consolidation of western rail- 
roads too much stress need not be laid upon 
the importance of maintaining existing 
routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce, possibly because of confusion as to 
what is meant by the maintenance of 
“existing channels of trade and commerce.” 

In any event, Professor Daggett finds 
that the actual amount of consolidation 
involving western carriers has been small 
during the years following 1920, and it is 
doubtful if much future progress will be 
made “until public opinion is more ma- 
tured and the number of equally attractive 
alternatives is reduced, or until declining 
earnings force the great western carriers to 
make experiments in order to avoid re- 
ceiverships.” 

Just what the western carriers will do 
now that receiverships have become a grim 
actuality for some of them remains to be 
seen. 

G. Luorp Witson 

University of Pennsylvania 


Hevesy, PauL pe. Le Problème Mondial 
‘du Blé. Pp. vi, 293. Paris: Felix Alcan, 
1934, 30 Fr. 


The value of the book by Mr. de Hevesy 
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is not so much in the analysis of the causes 
which brought about the world wheat crisis 
as in the presentation of an elaborated 
scheme for the solution of the wheat prob- 
lem. A short analysis of the causes of the 
wheat crisis is given only in the first chap- 
ter. However, all major factors receive 
due attention there. In the following 
chapters of Part I, Mr. de Hevesy presents 
in detail his project of an international 
wheat agreement (Chapters II-V) and the 
reasons why, in his opinion, leading wheat 
importing and exporting countries have 
an interest in joming the International 
Wheat Agreement (Chapters VI-IX). 
Part IT of the book, presumably written 
later, starts with an analysis of the London 
wheat agreement of 1933 and of its short- 
comings, and gives in the following chap- 
ters recent development of national wheat 
policies in many wheat exporting and im- 
porting countries. 

Mr. de Hevesy emphasizes that the solu- 
tion of the wheat problem must be inter- 
national. National policies of separate 
countries trying to find an issue from the 
crisis make the situation rather more diffi- 
cult. A disposing of the overaccumulated 
stocks of wheat, partly through the crea- 
tion of an insurance stock held by all 
countries in proportion to their domestic 
consumption, is considered an indispen- 
sable preliminary to the solution of the 
wheat problem. However, in the center 
of the scheme is the creation of an Inter- 
national Wheat Council, with representa- 
tion of all countries of the world, to estab- 
lish the export quotas for wheat as well as 
to fix the world wheat price. The execu- 
tive power would be delegated to the 
International Wheat Board (office), which 
would enjoy monopoly of all exports and 
imports of wheat, purchasing it from the 
National Wheat Boards organized in every 
country. 

The core of Mr. de Hevesy’s scheme, and 
in our opinion its weakest point, is the 
fixation of a stable international wheat 
price for each agricultural year. The in- 
ternational wheat price must not only be 
fixed but greatly raised from its present 
low level (Mr. de Hevesy suggests the 
price of about one gold dollar per bushel as 
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a starting point for the international wheat 
price). Mr. de Hevesy thinks that it is 
possible to do this without fixation of other 
prices, and before the international money 
exchanges are stabilized. He sees a great 
advantage for agriculturists in a stable 
wheat price fixed for a whole agricultural 
year, early in the fall before they start their 
sowings, This would eliminate uncertainty 
of fluctuating prices from which the farm- 
ers are suffering. He does not mention 
how much incertitude would be introduced 
at the beginning of each agricultural year 
before the international price of wheat was 
fixed, particularly because of the method 
of distribution of votes in the International 
Wheat Council suggested by de Hevesy. 
According to his scheme, votes would be 
distributed in such a way (Appendix N 
20) that no exporting or major importing 
countries would secure for themselves the 
majority of votes in the Council, The 
countries of the Orient with a large total 
consumption of wheat but only little inter- 
ested in the international wheat price (such 
as China and British India) would be in 
the position of arbiters. From our point 
of view this would only introduce more 
uncertainty in the stability of the wheat 
price. Each year the two interested groups 
(large exporting and large importing coun- 
tries) would struggle for the votes of coun- 
tries only slightly interested in the interna- 
tional price. There is much more conflict 
of interests in relation to the wheat price 
fixation than it seems to Mr. de Hevesy. 
Our impression from the book of Mr. de 
Hevesy is also that he oversimplifies the 
problem of price fixation. ‘Throughout his 
whole book he treats wheat as one com- 
modity, mentioning only once (p. 76) that 
there are many kinds of wheat of various 
qualities, according to their origin. From 
our point of view it is perhaps a much more 
difficult problem to fix a right scale of 
prices for various kinds of wheat than to 
fix a general level of wheat prices, just be- 
cause of wide fluctuation of wheat crops 
from year to year in separate countries. 
But there are also great dangers in a wrong 
fixation of a general level of wheat prices, 
particularly when only wheat prices are 
fixed and others are left free. Mr. de 
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Hevesy himself points several times to this 
danger. 

With all this, however, Mr. de Hevesy’s 
bogk is very stimulating and deseryes to 
be read by all interested in the solution of 
the wheat problem. Numerous appendices 
to the book supply interesting details and 
statistics. 

V. P. TrwosHenko 

University of Michigan 


Jones, Joseru M., Jr. Tariff Retaliation. 
Pp, x, 352. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1934. $3.00. 

In this timely and well-written volume 
the author undertakes to investigate, as 
stated in the subtitle, the “repercussions of 
the Hawley-Smoot [Tariff] Bul.” It is 
with difficulty that a precise relationship 
can be drawn between the one isolated 
cause of the 1930 United States tariff and 
the one isolated result of retaliation abroad. 
This would be true in any event, but the 
difficulty is the more pronounced in view 
of the complexity of world economic events 
during and following the year 1930. Mr. 
Jones has at all times during his study 
recognized the complexity of this problem, 
and this reviewer cannot say that he has 
drawn unwarranted conclusions. He shows 
in chosen instances how a frantic and 
threatened economy in many countries has 
struggled to solve unprecedented problems, 
only to be faced with inflexible and prohibi- 
tive customs walls, particularly in the 
United States. Curiously enough, the 1930 
United States tariff appears to have been 
the proverbial “last straw.” 

Of particular interest to the American 
reader is the interpretation of the foreign 
point of view with respect to our tariff 
barrier. In this connection one is inclined 
to observe that the book is misnamed, a 
more enduring and perhaps more accurate 
title being “The Disrepute of the Most- 
favored-nation Clause”; for Mr. Jones de- 
votes considerable space to a study of the 
postwar evolution of this phase of commer- 
cial policy. As related to the Hawley- ` 
Smoot Tariff Act, which violated (in for- 
eign eyes) “the equality-of-treatment 
principle, . . . foreign nations lost sense of 
moral obligation to accord to the United 
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Statés equality of treatment, treaty en- 
gagements notwithstanding. Under the 
circumstances they firmly believed it un- 
just to aécord to the United States &he 
benefits of any further concessions made 
reciprocally to third nations.” In such 
manner has our trade been discriminated 
against and we have been powerless to de- 
fend ourselves. In this way the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation clause has béen 
nullified. 

In the light of this fundamental develop- 
ment, Mr. Jones strongly urges the adop- 
tion by the United States of a conventional 
or reciprocal tariff policy. It is not so 
clear how such a tariff policy would operate 
in view of our treaty commitments, without 
the United States itself engaging in the 
very process of most-favored-nation nullifi- 
cation from which we have suffered on the 
part of other countries. The only hint 
givén by Mr. Jones is for us to admit of 
certain exceptions to the operation of the 
unconditional clause, and in this manner to 
lend our strength to the reéstablishment of 
faith in the sanctity of unconditional most- 
favored-nation commitments among na- 
tions. 

Rowanp L, KRAMER 


University of Pennsylvania 


GRIFFIN, C. E. Principles of Foreign 
Trade. Pp. xii, 476. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.00. 


In the prefacé to this revised edition of 
his earlier text, Professor Griffin suggests, 
as its raison d'être, the necessity and wis- 
dom of grasping, in this day, the funda- 
mental importance of international com- 
meérée in the affairs of the world. His is a 
true conviction that the bedrock on which 
our economic civilization has been built 
cannot be blasted by passing crises and 
frantic theories. 

As in the former volume, Professor 
Griffin strikes a middle course between 
economic theory and business practice. 
His presentation is clear and interesting. 
The revised edition presents a more at- 
tractive appearance typographically than 
did its predecessor. Statistics have been 
brought down to date; certain additions 
have been made, e.g., a discussion of for- 
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exchange and foreign investmént chapters; 
and new material has been added in a 
gréatly expanded section of the book deal- 
ing with public policy as related to foreign 
trade. No helpful list of suggested read- 
ings is appended, as in the first edition. 
The book is sound in doctrine and some- 
what general in character. Professor 
Griffin maintains a clarity of presentation 
without losing the reader in a mass of 
detail. The book is recommended for usé 
in foreign-trade classés where a broad ap- 
proach is desired, and it would prove a 
tonic to the so-called “practical business 
ran.” 
Rotanp L. Kramer 


University of Pennsylvania 


Leacus or Nations. Taxation of Foreign 
and National Enterprises. Vols. II, TIT, 
IV, and V. Pp. 467, 254, 219, and 78. 
Geneva: League of Nations, 1933. 


These volumes deal with one of the most 
complicated and troublesome problems in 
taxation; that is, double taxation of income 
by competing jurisdictions. Since little 
progress has been made in eliminating the 
evil as between states in the United States, 
it is to be hopéd that this survey of the 
intetnational field will provide both princi- 
ples and stimulus for further domestic 
effort. 

Volumes IT and TI, which are a continu- 
ation of Volume I published in 1932, de- 
scribe the systems now used in taxing 
incomé in eighteen nations and three states 
of the United States (Massachusetts, New 
York, and Wisconsin) , with particular em- 
phasis on methods of allocating or appor- 
tioning income of foreign enterprises. The 
treatment is thorough, covering not only 
industrial and commercial enterprises, but 
also banks, insurance companies, railways, 
and other public utilities. 

In Volume IV Mr, Mitchell B. Carroll 
summarizes and compares the systems now 
in use and recommends principles and pro- 
cedure that should be adopted. To secure 
uniformity he believes that “all precepts of 
liability other than those of fiscal domicile 
and sottice” should be abandoned. Fiscal 
domicile, apparently, is to be defined as 
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“the place where the real center of man- 
agement is situated.” After analyzing the 
various methods of determining the source 
of income, it is recommended as a general 
principle that each item of income (rent, 
interest, selling profit, and so forth) be 
classified and allocated to its particular 
source. Methods of accomplishing this in 
the various industries are discussed in de- 
tail. 

Perhaps the most interesting volume is 
Volume V on allocation accounting, by 
Professor Ralph C. Jones. As a starting 
point it is assumed that each country 
should decide whether it is to tax a share 
of the net profit of the whole enterprise, or 
the net profit originating within the coun- 
try, without regard to the profit or loss of 
the enterprise asa whole. Adoption of the 
first principle leads to general apportion- 
ment, based frequently on complicated and 
arbitrary formule, whereas the second in- 
volves separate accounting, which in gen- 
eral treats the branch as an independent 
establishment and attempts to account for 
income at its origin. Professor Jones be- 
lieves that separate accounting is superior 
on the grounds of simplicity, justice, and 
flexibility. In the main, his treatment 
consists of analysis of the various account- 
ing methods that may be used to reflect 
the true income of the branch. Of these 
he favors the method which involves pay- 
ment of commissions or fees to the branch 
for services rendered, rather than the sys- 
tem of billing the branch for goods and 
services as if it were an independent dealer, 
or the method which requires the construc- 
tion of factory cost of the goods. 

In spite of the almost unbelievable com- 
plexities of the problem, it appears that a 
workable solution is not impossible, pro- 
vided nations can be induced to agree upon 
fundamental principles. 

Cuarves P. Warre 

University of Tennessee 


Fiynn, Joun T. Security Speculation. 
Pp. xii, 382. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1934. $3.00. 

John T. Flynn has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the discussions of financial 
questions both in the press and in books 
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and magazine articles. Usually he writes 
from a more or less sensational point of 
view, but m this present volume he writes 
mu@h more carefully. He has given us a 
serious study of stock exchange specula- 
tion, based on his work in this field for the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
It has added present value not only because 
of this fact, but also because the New York 
and other stock exchanges have been 
brought under the dominion and control 
of the Federal Government. For a half- 
century the New York Exchange, by far 
the largest in the country, has escaped such 
control, but it has finally been brought 
under a law which is the outgrowth of the 
Senate investigation that aroused so much 
general public attention early in 1934. 

Mr. Flynn’s book may really be regarded 
as an advocate’s brief. In it he has limited 
himself to the economic effects of specula- 
tion in securities, which he defines as “an 
operation in which one buys or sells securi- 
ties with the design to make a profit out of 
the changes in the market price of such 
securities.” Speculation in securities 
(mainly common stocks) on stock ex- 
changes is confined to not more than one 
per cent of the population—and it may be 
nearer one half of one per cent, he believes. 
The effect of that speculation, however, 
on the remainder of the Nation’s popula- 
tion is well known. This speculation is, he 
maintains, for the greater part initiated 
and whipped up by New York Stock Ex- 
change members, who are “on one side or 
the other of the market in almost one half 
of the trades on the Exchange.” 

Mr. Flynn recognizes that speculation 
prevails and even flourishes in many other 
markets, but he does not touch upon these 
except incidentally, and speculation in com- 
modities occupies no part of his attention. 
Moreover, he confines himself solely to eco- 
nomic effects. He has produced a book 
that is not only interesting but also highly 
informing, and he backs up his points with 
an abundance of figures, tables, and refer- 
ences. One of the most striking chapters 
he calls “The Debt Making Machine.” In 
this he points out that stock exchanges are, 
as now operated, “devices for creating ex- 
cessive debts—claims upon property and 
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business enormously in excess of the bene- 
fits conferred on business.” A notable, or, 
as he calls it, classic example is United 
States Steel. When organized, the $588,- 
302,500 common-stock issue was given to 
bankers and other organizers as a bonus. 
The company received “not one nickel of 
cash or property” for those shares. In 
thirty years, $1,978,123,236 had been paid 
to the holders of those shares—and that 
money, the author claims, was extracted 
from the public through higher prices and 
from the Jaborers through lower wages. 

The mechanics of speculation are de- 
scribed at length. Manipulation in all its 
phases: making a market, pegging prices, 
short selling, and “the evil of margins” (it 
is estimated that 90 to 95 per cent of the 
activities on the New York Stock Exchange 
are transactions made on borrowed 
money). 

In the last third of the book, Mr. Flynn 
critically examines the British, French, and 
German regulation experiments, and finally 
the American Stock-Exchange Act of 1934. 
He concludes that speculation is a destruc- 
tive force in our economic society, and 
seeks to demonstrate that while a market 
for legitimate stock and bond issues must 
be maintained, the machinery of security 
speculation must be dismantled in the in- 
terest of a stable society. 

Cuinton Rocers Woonrvurr 

Philadelphia 


Kseuitstrom, Erm T. H. Managed 
Money, The Experience of Sweden. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. $1.75. 


The declared purpose of this small vol- 
ume jis to lay bare the facts of Sweden’s 
recent monetary experience to American 
readers. Its appearance at a time when 
monetary paths to prosperity are still ac- 
tively advocated, despite the  Itmited 
achievements of our domestic currency and 
price-level management program, is indeed 
fitting. Those proponents of a monetary 
panacea who have unblushingly supported 
their case by reference to the successful 
accomplishments of Sweden’s managed 
money will find much in this book to re- 
fute them. Likewise, those ‘ confirmed 


skeptics who have refused to admit any 
real social attainment from Sweden’s mone- 
tary policy will discover the need for a 
partial modification of their views. 

Mr. Kjellstrom commences his study 
with a brief, lucid analysis of Swedish 
economic and financial organization, which 
serves the dual purpose of supplying back- 
ground for the reader and demonstrating 
the adaptability of that organization to the 
shift from a gold to an inconvertible cur- 
rency. He then traces the events that 
forced Sweden’s departure from the gold 
standard, and the successive steps of mone- 
tary policy that followed, up to the end of 
1983. While departure from gold was ac- 
companied by the official declaration that 
henceforth monetary policy was to be the 
preservation of the domestic purchasing 
power of the Swedish krona, no set of rules 
to accomplish this purpose was laid down. 
Subsequently, a variety of price indexes 
was devised by the Bank of Sweden to 
enable it to detect the origin and the im- 
portance of price changes for agriculture, 
industry, and consumption. Presumably, 
monetary policy was thereafter pursued in 
the light of these data. 

Although the original aim of the policy 
was the general one of preserving the in- 
ternal purchasing power of the krona, it 
was altered early in 1982 to embrace a 
moderate rise of domestic wholesale prices 
with stabilization, in so far as possible, of 
the cost of living. Results proving neg- 
ligible, revision was again undertaken early 
in 1938 in order to give Swedish monetary 
authorities still greater freedom of action, 
including freedom to associate with other 
nations in raising of prices or to act more 
aggressively regardless of foreign monetary 
policies. The latter course of action was 
followed, but without effect on domestic 
prices that could be fully attributed to 
monetary policy. Wholesale prices did rise 
somewhat, due primarily to the upswing of 
international prices which play such a large 
rôle in the Swedish price structure. Al- 
though the rise of this class of prices was 
partly due to deliberate depreciation of 
the gold value of the krona in 1933, it was 
also partly caused by foreign market de- 
velopments beyond Swedish control. 
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The author’s main conclusions are three: 
First, any close dependence of actual price 
events in Sweden on monetary policy can- 
not be traced. Second, foreign exchange 
policy affecting the play of international 
prices in the Swedish price system, though 
necessarily limited in its influence, has 
probably been more important in condi- 
tioning the average of internal prices than 
domestic easy money tactics. Third, the 
monetary program has been inadequate to 
lift Sweden out of the grip of depression, 
though it has possibly prevented her from 
slipping deeper into the mire. 

The author is to be congratulated on his 
careful selection of relevant matter, and the 
skillful, nontechnical manner in which he 
has presented his material. The book 
should prove extremely useful to students 
of monetary affairs, enthusiastic currency 
managers, and readers at large who seek a 
better understanding of the muddled state 
of monetary affairs and doctrines. 

Raupx A. Young 

University of Pennsylvania 


Croxton, Frepericx E., and Duper J. 
Cowven. Practical Business Statistics. 
Pp. xiv, 529. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1934. $3.50. 

This is a textbook and, as such, must be 
judged from the standpoints of clarity, sug- 
gestivenéss, and selection of material. In 
all three of these respects the volume under 
consideration ranks high’ among the text- 
books in the field. 

The book seems to’ fulfill the first two 
requirements so adequately that extended 
comment is unnecessary. The style is in- 
teresting and the treatment logical. The 
applications giveh will stimulate the stu- 
dent to imagine extensions, modifications, 
and limitations of the methods presented. 

As to the selection of material, the au- 
thors frankly state that no original contri- 
butions to methodology havé been at- 
tempted, and except in a few minor 
respects the order of treatment is conven- 
tional. Frequency tables and graphs are 
separated from tabulation and graphs in 
general, unreliability directly follows dis- 
persion (as it should), and the succeeding 
chapter describes the normal curve. Time 
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series and index numbers precede correla- 
tion in the order named. 

There can be little criticism of the ma- 
terigl which has been included. It is judi- 
clously selected and not so abundant as to 
be confusing to the student. Under sea- 
sonal variation the overemphasis of the 
link-relative method apparent in some texts 
is avoided. The illustrations of calculating 
and tabulating machines are not particu- 
larly good, in contrast with the other ex- 
cellent illustrations. In the treatment of 
index numbers, quantity indexes have re- 
ceived adequate recognition. 

The references at the end of each chapter 
are not numerous but, with few exceptions, 
aré judiciously chosen to supplement rather 
than duplicate the text. If the isolated 
brief comments upon references had been 
consistently furnished, they would have 
been very helpful to those whose acquaint- 
ance with the numerous statistical text- 
books is not extensive. No problems, in 
the real sense of the term, are supplied in 
the book, but it is understood that a sepa- 
rate problem book will be published by the 
authors. 

As to what has been omitted, there will 
be difference of opinion. The reviewer be- 
lieves that more might have been profitably 
incorporated in the chapter on ratios, and 
that the characteristics of averages are 
inadequately treated. It is refreshing to 
find the harmonic mean neatly relegated to 
insignificance in one sentence, and that 
with eminent common sense. No reason is 
given for the use of the method of areas in 
the section on normal curve, and the basic 
dispute in index numbers is avoided, to- 
gether with the so-called “tests” thereof. 

The reviewer thoroughly appreciates the 
authors’ statement that it is impossible to 
design a text acceptable in every detail to 
all teachers, and the above comments reflect 
to some degtee personal predilections, for 
this book comes As near as any other on the 
market to achieving the impossible. 

Rosert REGEL 

University of Buffalo 


Gree, Wuson. Social Science Research 
Organization in American Universities 
and Colleges. Pp. ix, 275. New York: 
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D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 
$3.00. 


In the last quarter of a century social 
science research has become a major Angeri- 
can industry. The complexity of the 
problems studied, the type of data assem- 
bled, and the relatively large sums of money 
expended have fostered organization both 
within and without universities. Wilson 
Gee has performed a valuable service in 
describing the most important univer- 
sity research organizations in the United 
States. ` 

What the author presents, as the title of 
his book indicates, is more in the nature of 
an exhaustive catalogue than an evalua- 
tion of research administration. The case 
studies are chiefly set forth from the stand- 
point of the administrator of the institution 
discussed, and lack the critical note which 
Gee’s experience so admirably fits him to 
make. It is much easier to develop a 
program on paper than to manage it in- 
telligently, especially when the new unit 
must become an integral part of an older 
one designed to fulfill a different function. 
Steering a course between teaching, train- 
ing, and practice, and yet achieving some- 
thing in research is no mean task. 

In order to determine the efficiency of 
administration it 1s necessary to know 
something of its aims and results. What 
are the social sciences trying to do through 
the organizations Gee describes, and how 
far short do they fall in their accomplish- 
ments? Overemphasis on the purely or- 
ganizational aspects of university research 
obscures such fundamental problems and 
so throws little light on a new and im- 
portant kind of administration. Wilson 
Gee’s book is a necessary background to the 
larger task, but it should not be considered 
a substitute for it. 

DONALD SLESINGER 

University of Chicago 


Fry, C. Luraer. The Technique of Social 
Investigation. Pp. xii, 815. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers, 1934. 
$2.50. 


As indicated by its title, this volume is 
In a sense a manual or guidebook for the 
research worker in the field of the social 
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sciences. According to the Foreword, “it 
is intended primarily for the use of investi- 
gators, who, like most graduate students, 
have had little or no experience with the 
actual problems of social inquiry . . . and 
executives who are interested in having 
investigations made for them.” 

Beginning with a chapter on “Planning 
a Study” and ending with one on “Dis- 
seminating the Findings,” the successive 
steps involved in carrying out a research 
project are treated in a competent manner. 
Interspersed are chapters on research in- 
struments and techniques which are likely 
to prove essential to any project. Consid- 
erable worth-while illustrative material has 
been drawn from recently published social 
studies, especially those supervised and 
financed by the Institute for Social and Re- 
ligious Research, with which the author 
was formerly associated. 

As admitted by the author, this volume 
“does not pretend in any sense to be an 
exhaustive treatise on research.” Attempt- 
ing as it does to cover all the general as- 
pects of a social investigation, it has not 
been possible to treat any of the topics in 
great detail. For instance, the chapter on 
“Quantitative Analysis” is in no sense a 
treatise on statistical methods but rather a 
discussion of their importance and their 
proper use, with suggestions as to the tech- 
niques available. However, an extensive 
and annotated chapter-by-chapter bibliog- 
raphy is provided which makes it easy for 
the interested reader to pursue further any 
special phases of the subjects discussed. 
This, together with a list of almost two 
hundred “Selected Studies” to which the 
reader is referred either for their discussion 
of methodology or their style of presenting 
data, constitutes a significant bibliographi- 
cal contribution with which every graduate 
student in the social sciences should be 
familiar. 

Because of the general nature of its treat- 
ment, this volume can hardly be considered 
a “handbook,” but it does contain many 
valuable suggestions and even more valu- 
able “don’ts” for both the beginner and 
the veteran investigator. The latter will 
probably be most interested in the author’s 
views on the possibilities and the limita- 
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tions of social research as presented in the 
last chapter of the book. Welcome, in- 
deed, is his admission that social research 
is not per se a panacea for all our social ills. 
The fact that the American public has been 
oversold on this idea and expects practical 
applications comparable to those resulting 
from the discoveries in the physical sciences 
during the last century places the social 
scientist in a rather embarrassing position. 
There is a real need for more investiga- 
tions, not of the type that “gets by” be- 
cause no one takes the trouble to show up 
its defects (which the author suggests is 
frequently the case), but better planned 
and executed studies which are more per- 
tinent to current problems. The present 
volume should stimulate and facilitate the 
promotion of better social investigations. 
E. Lowest Keni 
Connecticut State College 


McKenzm, R. D. (Ed.) Metropolitan 
Community. Pp. 352. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. 

Gist, Norn P., and L.A. Hatserr. Urban 
Society. Pp. xv, 724. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1938. 
$3.50. 


These two works represent contrasted 
approaches to the study of urban sociology. 
The monograph, edited and in large meas- 
ure written by R. D. McKenzie, consists of 
a number of studies largely statistical in 
nature, of population and social trends in 
American metropolitan centers. 

A considerable portion of the material is 
derived from the census; but a good deal 
of it—as for example, Park and Newcomb’s 
chapter on “Newspaper Circulation”—is 
based upon first-hand social material. The 
first portion of the book is devoted to basic 
data on population distribution and urban 
aggregation. The remainder contains a 
number of loosely related studies of separate 
factors in urban life. Among the more in- 
teresting of the latter is a chapter on 
“Settlement Maturation,” which supports 
the thesis that as metropolitan areas “come 
of age” they approach uniformity, occupa- 
tionally and culturally. A number of “in- 
dices of maturation” are adduced to 
support this thesis. The work constitutes 
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a valuable source of data for any student of 
contemporary social trends as they affect 
city life, and should be useful for assign- 
ment to advanced students in social and 
political sciences. 

Urban Society by Gist and Halbert, on 
the other hand, does not profess to be much 
more than a conspectus of existing material - 
in the field of urban sociology for use by 
college undergraduates. On the whole, the 
work of compilation and summarization 
has been successfully done. The authors 
are fortunate in having had available the 
analytical portions of the 1930 census and 
also the various monographs of the Social 
Trends series, including the one edited by 
McKenzie, just referred to above. 

Part II, which deals with social ecology, 
is the most logically developed section of 
the work and leans heavily upon the work 
of McKenzie, Burgess, and other members 
of the Chicago group. 

The book is eclectic in approach and oc- 
casionally suffers from this fact, since one 
sometimes finds inconsistent and opposing 
points of view placed cheek by jowl. 

The chapters on “The Organization of 
Social Welfare” and “The Basis of Social 
Adjustment” could profitably be put in 
the hands of any beginning student in 
sociology and of social work as well. A 
great deal of new and valuable material is 
also contained in the chapter on “Social 
Investigation and Reconstruction of Urban 
Society.” 

Nines CARPENTER 

University of Buffalo 


Armstrong, P. C., and F. E. M. ROBINSON. 
City and Country: A Study in Funda- 
mental Economics. Pp. xi, 145. To- 
ronto: The Macmillan Company of Can- 
ada Limited, 1934. $2.55. 


Two Canadians who have studied eco- 
nomics, have been authors, have been in 
business, have traveled widely, and have 
farmed, now write a socio-economics of the 
world depression and the way out. Their 
theory is that chaos threatens us because 
of too rapid “progress” in over-urbaniza- 
tion, which is going to cause difficulty un- 
less urban wages are reduced, more people ° 
turn to agriculture, and laissez faire be- 
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comes more popular as a means of social 
adjustment. 

The book is written for the general 
reader, particularly the business man, It 
“is a work on economics, not on ethics.” 
Urban societies have risen and fallen. ‘The 
contemporary ones are in a bad way on 
account of false dogmas that the govern- 
ment can and should make the people rich. 
The advance in standards of living from 
the industrial revolution was due to laissez 
faire. Liberalism preceded radicalism, so- 
cialism, communism, Fascism, and the 
NRA: “None of these experiments seems 
to have tended to increase the sum total of 
human wealth, and where they have ended 
unfair division of that wealth, it has been 
by creating an even more unfair division of 
liberty. ... Exactly the same motive 
which spread modern civilization over its 
present sphere can be used to maintain it. 
. . « We suggest in short that there is a 
real choice between stability and at least a 
long period of chaos. . . .” 

It is impossible to review this book in 
any short space. It is a peculiar mixture 
of a number of philosophies. It has a 
little of Spenglerism, progress, classical 
economics, Fascism, subsistence farming, 
farm relief, stability, Malthusianism, anti- 
birth-control, cyclical sociology, world his- 
tory, and a thousand other ideas put 
together in trenchant phrases in its well- 
written and swiftly moving sentences. One 
could write a volume on its basic philos- 
ophy, its inconsistencies, or its signs of 
Machiavellian logico-experimental reason- 
ing. 

To the reviewer, this work reflects a type 
of thinking shared by many contemporary 
social scientists. These contemporaries 
were taught to believe in progress, eventual 
world peace, economic rationalization, com- 
parative advantage, free trade, urbaniza- 
tion, liberal socialism, and a number of 
other attractive doctrines. Now the world 
fails to act by any of these dogmas, or acts 
on them so far that the fallacies of the 
doctrines appear. Out of this have come 
three groups of social scientists—those who 
believe the new era is here, those who still 
cling to early beliefs and are trying through 
social planning to bring about the new era, 
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and finally other thinkers who are honestly 
confused. The present work belongs to 
the last group. This is not a criticism of 
the authors of City and Country, because 
many admit that they belong to the same 
group of thinkers. With the above au- 
thors, they hope that the nineteenth-cen- 
tury dreams will still be realized after a 
short period of turmoil, but most of the 
time they are skeptical or, to put it more 
strongly, frightened at the terribleness of 
present reality. 

The reviewer is sorry that the publish- 
ers did not call this book “The Economics 
of the Way Out” and publish it in the 
United States. It is as much sociology as 
anything. Most readers will say that the 
authors cannot think clearly. But that 
should not discourage the authors, because 
it is generally held nowadays that those 
who disagree cannot think clearly. Many 
will enjoy this book, and those who think 
somewhat the way the authors do will 
comfort themselves that if the world is not 
a perfect society in a few years the skeptics 
will at least have the last laugh. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

Harvard University 


Sms, Newstin Le Roy. Elements of 
Rural Sociology. Pp. xv, 718. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1934. $3.75. 


The frst edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1928. The principal changes in 
the revision consist of the shift in position 
of the part dealing with rural communities, 
ancient and modern, from last place to that 
immediately following the introduction; 
the-addition of an entirely new chapter 
entitled “The Social Process in Rural- 
Urban Civilization”; as far as possible, the 
replacement of obsolete statistical data 
with the more recent figures available; and 
the rewriting of certain portions of the text 
in the light of new data and new interpre- 
tations. 

The author points out that just as sociol- 
ogy was created as a result of serious mal- 
adjustments growing out of the phenomena 
of increasing urbanization, so rural soci- 
ology was born when country life, in the 
late nineties, began to experience social ills 
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. of grave concern to those sympathetically 
and thoughtfully interested in the welfare 
of our country people. Because of the 
peculiarly American nature of the set of 


agrarian problems leading to its develop- . 


ment, rural sociology is largely an “Ameri- 
can creation,” 

The author believes that there should 
exist a pure science of rural sociology, 
stating that the first requirement is a clear 
concept of what rural society is, and of 
how rural sociology is to be delimited. 
The common elements to be considered in 
a treatment of society, whether rural or 
urban, must always be the vital element, 
or the people themselves; the cultural ele- 
ment, or the accumulated and accumulat- 
ing traditions, habits, mores, and so on; the 
material element, or the accumulated 
goods, mechanisms, and so forth; and the 
structural element, or achieved organiza- 
tion, including the forms of dwelling and 
acting together. These elements consti- 
tute the major divisions of the subject 
matter of the text. The second require- 
ment, in the opinion of Sims, to a pure 
science of rural sociology is a unitary and 
comprehensive approach to the study of 
group behavior. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that the author 
believes that at the present immature 
stage of rural sociology overmuch atten- 
tion is given to the contrasting features of 
urban and rural life, which, properly speak- 
ing, he views as comparative sociology 
rather than distinctively rural sociology. 
The third requisite for a rural sociology is 
given as that of more scientific knowledge, 
a deficiency which is being remedied but 
which constitutes a task peculiarly slow 
and difficult to achieve in adequate meas- 
ure. ° 

A careful examination of the nature and 
extent of the revisions made in a text which 
upon its appearance several years ago was 
correctly accorded by reviewers a place as 
among the best in its field—-a recognition 
which it still merits—reveals that they are 
not of such scope as greatly to improve the 
volume over the earlier edition. How- 
ever, they certainly do not make it Jess 
useful. One cannot help wishing that this 
and many other purported revisions of 
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successful texts might be thoroughgoing 
revisions in fact and not largely in name, 
particularly at a time when so much of 
profound significance is occurring in the 
social and economic order, 
Witson Grr 
University of Virginia 


BRECKINRIDGE, SoOPHONISBA P. The Fam- 
ily and the State. Pp. xiv, 565. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
$3.50. 

This, the fifth volume of the “Social 
Service Series” of the University of Chi- 
cago, presents documents designed to fur- 
nish the social worker with a background 
for dealing with the legal aspects of prob- 
lems of marriage and family relationships. 
The collection is intentionally selective 
rather than exhaustive, and designed “to 
present the series of questions with refer- 
ence to the public relations of the family 
with which the social worker is confronted 
and by which in the absence of such an 
analysis she is frequently baffled” (pp. 
7-8). Accordingly, greater freedom has 
been exercised in the selection of docu- 
ments than would have been possible if the 
work were designed primarily for law 
students. Parliamentary debates, reports 
of commissions, commentaries, and social 
investigations have been drawn upon in 
addition to judicial decisions and statutory 
enactments, The result is to present to 
the student of social work a cross-section 
of historical and contemporary thinking 
upon the legal problems involved in mar- 
riage and family relationships. 

The problems covered by the documents 
begin with marriage and divorce legisla- 
tion; particularly with reference to the 
abolition of clandestine marriage, the es- 
tablishment of qualifications for marriage, 
and the movement toward uniformity in 
marriage, desertion, and divorce legisla- 
tion. 

The second major group of documents 
has to do with the question of the reciprocal 
rights and duties of husband and wife with 
respect to each other’s person, with respect 
to the property of each, and with respect 
to the children of the marriage. Then fol- 
lows a consideration of two problems 
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closely rélated to that of parènt and child: 
viz., guardianship and adoption. The 
book céncludes with documents upon the 
position and treatment of the unmagried 
mother and her child, and upon the termi- 
nation of marriage through desertion (.e., 
civil death), divorce, and separation. 

Since this book was written for use as a 
text in training social workers, the primary 
question is, How well will it serve this 
purpose? Some persons will contend that, 
except for those students specializing in 
legal aid, there is no need for the detailed 
weighing of rights and duties which this 
treatment fosters in the routine of case 
work, and that when such need arises it 
should be delegated to those specializing in 
legal probléms. Others, recognizing the im- 
portance of the legal aspects of many prob- 
lems in social work, will question the virtue 
of confining the selection of documents 
primarily to legalistic sources—which. ar- 
rive at truth dialectically rather than prag- 
matically—when much which has been said 
from other points of view 1s quite as per- 
tinent. 

For those who are convinced of the need 
for such training as the use of this book 
will give, the chief question is whether or 
not it accomplishes its purpose in the most 
expeditious manner. Do not many of the 
documents, couched in involved legal termi- 
nology, confuse rather than clarify the 
principles which they are intended to set 
forth? Would not summaries of the con- 
tents of these documents lead to a more 
forceful presentation and a radical saving 
in space and of reader energy? No arbi- 
trary answer can be given to any of the 
questions raised, since many persons will 
find this book a very useful contribution 
to the understanding of the legal aspects of 
marriage and family relationships, both as 
a textbook and as a reference work. 

Ernest R. Mowrer 

Northwestern University 


Bossan, JAMES H. S. Social Change and 
Social Problems. Pp. xii, 786. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1934, $3.50. 
This work is a revision and an enlarge- 

ment of the author’s Problems of Social 

Well-Being, published in 1927. Locating 
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the study quite definitely in the field of 
applied socidlogy, the author examines the 
changing objectives and methods in the 
study of social problems in the light of the 
more recent developments in social science, 
particularly emphasizing the fact that each 
problem must be examined in terms of its 
“specificity” of place, time, and the partic- 
ular combination of circumstances and 
factors. In Part Two the author very ap- 
propriately presents a concise and well- 
adapted treatment of social change in gen- 
eral, and the more significant specific 
changes of recent times as a background 
for his subsequent discussion of problems. 

Five major groups of social problems are 
then treated, namely, those of income, in- 
cluding cost of living, standard of living, 
and wages; economié security, especially as 
affected by unemployment and old age (in- 
cluding a particularly good treatment of 
unemployment in the light of the studies 
of the present depression); physical wel- 
fare as determined by heredity, disease, 
sociological factors, and accidents; mental 
hygiene problems in terms of causes, social 
significance, and control; and, finally, fam- 
ily and child welfare problems. The ex- 
cellent logic which pervades the book is 
demonstrated in the ¢oncluding portion, 
which treats of social work as an agency of 
correction and prevention. The last chap- 
ter, on social planning, definitely and 
justifiably posits the importance of estab- 
lishing social goals and coédrdinated pro- 
cedures, and of atteripting consciously to 
assume control of the various types of 
processes involved if social well-being is to 
be enhanced. 

Certain problems quite generally treated 
in such texts are omitted; notably, crime, 
race telations, population, international re- 
lations, and religion. The author accounts 
for these omissions on the basis of limita- 
tions of space and the fact that special 
courses on these subjects are being increas- 
ingly given. The problems treated are 
dealt with in a masterly manner. Every 
chapter shows that all the literature of any 
consequence has been concisely reviewed 
and its cogent material summarized and 
systematically presented. Technical de- 
tails especially are clearly set forth. The 
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work is, indeed, an abridged encyclopedia 
of the problems discussed, and its footnotes 
constitute a practically complete and thor- 
oughly up-to-date catalogue of the useful 
articles, reports, books, and documents con- 
cerned with problems of well-being. One 
of the author’s colleagues would colloquially 
remark, “He didn’t miss a trick.” 

The outstanding weakness of the book, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, is its poor index, 
which prevents it from being a useful hand- 
book as well as a distinctly superior text- 
book in its field. 

The treatment is straightforward and 
calmly objective, the conclusions rest on 
substantial scientific materials and sound 
theoretical conclusions, and the tendency 
to preach, moralize, or provide a “peep 
show” for the morbidly curious is con- 
spicuously absent. The reviewer considers 
it a distinct addition to the scientific litera- 
ture on contemporary changing America. 

J. O. HERTZLER 

University of Nebraska 


Exxiorr, MABEL A., and Francis E. Mer- 
RILL. Social Disorganization. Pp. 827. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1934, 
$3.50. 


There has been in recent years a con- 
siderable emphasis among sociologists upon 
the development of sociological concepts 
and processes. The present volume is an 
attempt to organize the discussion of practi- 
cal social problems into a conceptual sys- 
tem, with social disorganization as the pre- 
dominating theme. 

There are a number of things to be said 
in favor of this book. The effort to inte- 
grate social problems and social theory is 
essential and marks a step forward in the 
field of applied sociology. Social organiza- 


tion, the integrating theme, is one of funda- . 


mental importance. The range of prob- 
Iems considered is extensive, and the 
material included is well organized around 
the three aspects of disorganization named. 
The book is well written. The review of 
the literature is exhaustive, showing wide 
reading and meticulous documentation. 
The one question to be raised concerning 
this volume is in regard to its basic implica- 
tion of what sociology is. There are those 
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sociologists, of whom the reviewer is one, 
who find themselves unable to conceive of 
their science in terms of a restricted social 
integaction, neither are they able to con- 
ceive of an adequate discussion of social 
problems in terms of a single concept. 
Concepts, after all, are but tools, and social 
disorganization is only one of them. The 
problems of life are inconceivably complex, 
requiring the aid of all the concepts, meth- 
odologies, insights, and so forth, that hu- 
man intelligence can muster. To deal with 
them in terms of a single tool seems to 
betoken more interest in the tool than in 
the realities of the problems considered. 
These are matters, however, of opinion 
and of professional choice. Granted the 
type of sociology and the sociological ap- 
proach herein assumed, its development in 
this volume is eminently satisfactory. 
JAMES H. S. Bossarp 
University of Pennsylvania 


Warp, Lussan D. Windows on Henry 
Street. Pp. xi, 348. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company, 1934. $3.00. 


This volume is as interesting as the ca- 
reer of its author, because, while it does 
not proclaim itself as an autobiography, it 
is the self-revelation of one who put her 
interest in humanity into concrete practice. 
When one recalls that Miss Wald began 
her work in 1893 and that she organized 
the public health nurses; that she origi- 
nated the idea of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau; that in the garden behind Henry 
Street she built the first playground in the 
New York tenements; that she sent trained 
nurses into the public schools; that she 
helped to educate thousands of problem 
children; that she sent the East Side to 
summer camps; that she took numberless 
boys and girls off the streets and helped 
them to become proficient in the arts and 
crafts—then one begins to appreciate what 
a full and useful life she has led. Into this 
book she has put the incidents of her busy 
life and unconsciously, but none the less 
completely, disclosed her philosophy which 
is summed up in these closing words: “All 
the varied experience of intercourse with 
the many races, those who are expressive 
and those who are not, and who wait upon 
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others for a formulation of what lies deep 
within their racial traditions or religious 
promises—such experience points to the in- 
evitable: that people rise and fall together, 
that no one group or nation dare be an eco- 
nomic or a social law unto itself. That 
has been the lesson we have learned in the 
years on Henry Street.”* 

There is a simplicity about the book that 
is most attractive. The personal “I” is con- 
spicuous by its absence. “Us” and “ours” 
take its place and point to one of Miss 
Wald’s outstanding traits—her capacity for 
working effectively with others; in other 
words, her great capacity for codrdinated 
effort. 

This volume, which has been aptly des- 
ignated as “a cross-section of social prog- 
ress,” is abundantly entitled to a place 
alongside of Jane Addams’s classics. 

Cruinton Rogers Wooprurr 

Philadelphia 


Asars, Atrrep J. An Outline of Dental 
Soczo-economics. Pp. 72. New York: 
The Allied Dental Council, 1934. $1.00. 
Leaders in the field of dental practice 

see themselves confronted with two groups 

of problems: first, those pertaining to the 


establishment or the maintenance of den- > 


tistry as a profession rather than a trade; 
and, second, those involved in the funda- 
mental changes in our health services which 
are now generally anticipated. By way of 
preparation for an intelligent consideration 
of these problems, the American College of 
Dentists and the Allied Dental Council 
have been actively promoting an educa- 
tional program, particularly emphasizing 
the socio-economic aspects of dentistry. 
This volume embodies a course in the 
socio-economics of dentistry, prepared as 
part of a course inaugurated by the Allied 
Dental Council “for the purpose of prepar- 
ing dentists to cope with impending prob- 
lems in the socialization of health service.” 
Tt includes discussions on “the history and 
fundamentals of general and special eco- 
nomics applied to the health professions, 
particularly dentistry, guild-medicine, co- 
operative medicine, socialized medicine, 
state medicine, the prefessions’ economic 
problems under the NRA, the FERA, 
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CWA, pay clinics, fee and scales, working 
conditions, control of administration of 
socialized health service institutions, and 
other pertinent topics of the time.” 

There are several tests which might be 
applied to this volume—the economic and 
sociological material included, or its suc- 
cess in adaptation and organization of data 
covering a wide range of topics. Its real 
significance, however, in the Judgment of 
the reviewer, is that it represents a pioneer 
attempt to orient the members of a large 
profession to the social and economic im- 
plications of their work. Judged on this 
basis, it is a commendable and forward- 
looking piece of work. 

, James H. S. Bossarp 

University of Pennsylvania 


Bassert, Cuara. Mental Hygiene in the 
Community. Pp. 394. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.50. 


The late Dr. Southard of Boston once 
said that one out of every two cases of 
social trouble was a psychiatric one. When 
that statement was made, it was considered 
the exaggerated claim of an enthusiast who 
viewed the world through the eyes of a 
restricted specialty. Today, it is prone to 
be regarded as an understatement of fact, 
for many workers in different fields see a 
psychiatric element in every problem of 
human relationships. 

The present volume is conceived in this 
later light. The author, who is consultant 
in psychiatric social work with the division 
on community clinics of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, analyzes the 
relation of mental health to virtually every 
phase of our social life—medicine, nursing, 
social work, delinquency, parental educa- 
tion, preschool children, education, teacher 
training, the church, industry, recreation, 
and psychiatric institutions and agencies. 
The general plan of treatment in each of 
the eleven separate discussions is to point 
out the importance of mental hygiene in 
that field, the great need for understanding 
its manifold aspects and ramifications, the 
necessity for the application of mental hv- 
giene principles in that field, and the exist- 
ing facilities for the training of workers 
therein to that particular phase of their 
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jobs. Each chapter concludes with a series 
of suggestive questions for further investi- 
gation of the field considered. 

By and large, this book is an exposition 
of, and a plea for the recognition of, the 
broader aspects of the mental hygiene 
movement. It brings together the recent 
pamphlet literature, current papers, and 
community reports bearing on the impor- 
tance of, practice of, and training for, 
mental hygiene work. The author shows 
both a thorough knowledge of her subject 
and a commendable courage in her frank 
references to certain unwise practices of 
its devotees. 

One other fact needs to be emphasized 
in this connection. Conceiving of mental 
hygiene as this book does gives it a basic 
position in the newly emerging science of 
human behavior. To its development, 
many sciences are contributing. Neces- 
sarily, this must be so. But what many 
psychiatrists apparently have not yet real- 
ized is what this means for the art of mental 
hygiene—that its practice, thus conceived, 
cannot long remain the exclusive function 
of a very restricted professional class. 
Happily, the author’s educational program 
seems to recognize this fact. 

James H. S. Bossarp 

University of Pennsylvania 


Wrirrams, Franxwoopk. Russia, Youth 
and the Present-Day World. Pp. 270. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1934. $2.50. 

If American intellectuals were going to 
be of much use in a reassessment of Ameri- 
can civilization, Dr. Williams’ book would 
be a very hopeful sign of the times. It 
may be, of course, that our technique of 
social readjustment will be unique and that 
we may have some hope for documents like 
this one. The author has two types of per- 
spective almost unknown among social 
scientists: he controls with varying de- 
grees of skill the historical method of sight 
given us by Marx and the psychological 
evaluation of the human instinctual life 
made accessible by Freud. This book is 
a result of the blending of these two meth- 
ods of investigation. Running through the 
book is a comparison of our American cul- 
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ture with that which is under preliminary 
elaboration in Russia of the present day. 

Dr. Wiliams understands the cultural 
viewpoint very well, though his book is 
not burdened with sociological phraseology; 
he knows that a culture is not determined 
alone by the instinctive equipment of man, 
but rather that dut of the arsenal of in- 
stinctual impulses the culture selects cer- 
tain ones for preferential elaboration. He 
believes (p. 53) that our democracy puts 
a high premium on the least desirable of 
impulse aspects, namely, aggression of a 
crude, infantile type, and too low a pre- 
mium on the later socialized results of 
instinct-discipline; in Russia he sees dê- 
veloping a cultural philosophy (in the 
most practical sense) which will generate 
individuals capable of getting gratification 
on a “higher” level of personal organiza- 
tion; i.e., who will be capable of more per- 
fect collaboration with others for group 
ends. 

This is, just as an idea, an important 
contribution to social science, and though 
it is not totally unique, it is expressed here 
with unusual vividness and charm. It 
must become a fundamental of social sci- 
ence thinking. The firm grasping of this 
idea enables Dr. Williams to make many 
pretty points. His comment on the treat- 
ment of women in Italy by Fascistic leader- 
ship is such a point (p. 42). He does not 
believe (p. 71) that American society will 
blunderingly evolve a satisfactory social 
order while clinging to traditional princi- 
ples, and stresses the view that we need 
not a new plan but a new philosophy 
founded on coöperation for common ends 
rather than on competition, aggression, and 
insecurity. He points out (p. 131) that 
the real futility of current violence in Ger- 
many lies in the fact that it serves no use- 
ful purpose m changing the social order; 
what is important in a revoltrtion is not 
the fact of violence but the goal to which 
it is aimed and the charter under which it 
is conducted. 

It is stated (p. 240) that the Russians 
are developing a technique for identifying 
the individual with the group from child- 
hood on, and that personal competition is 
thereby muted; he who contributes his par- 
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ticular best to group ends need feel in no 
way disadvantaged personally if his con- 
tribution is Jess than another’s. Projected 
mental hospitals in new Russian cities find 
it difficult, once built, to secure the ex- 
pected number of patients—happy fact; 
explanation, that Russian techniques of 
group life, noncompetitive participation in 
the industrial process, and security for 
individuals, are factors of such holding 
power for marginal individuals that they 
are not forced into the dangerous regres- 
sions characteristic of our society. 

Dr. Williams writes with plenty of bounce 
and drive and a very healthy enthusiasm. 
One hopes that he will regard this effort 
as a hypothesis of great value and that he 
will build it as solidly as can be done into 
our thinking; and that for the prefession- 
ally critical he will nail down his views and 
interpretations with “fact” according to 
current criteria—though, needless to say, 
one cannot understand him without some 
feeling for the work of Marx and Freud. 
(P. S. Most of the chapters in the book 
have appeared as articles in the Survey 
Graphic.), 

Joun DOLLARD 

Yale University 


STEVENSON, Grorce S., and GEDDES 
SmitH. Child Guidance Clinics. Pp. 
vii, 186. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1934. $1.50. 


In this volume, Dr. Stevenson, the di- 
rector of the Division on Community 
Clinics of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, in collaboration with Mr. 
Geddes Smith, describes and interprets the 
movement which has emerged in recent 
years aiming at the study and conscious 
direction of thé behavior of youth. The 
history of this development, known as the 
child guidance movement, is traced from 
the pioneer efforts of Dr. Lightner Witmer 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1896, 
and more particularly from the application 
of the clinical method to the study of ju- 
venile delinquents begun by Dr. William 
Healy at Chicago in 1909, through the 
work of the demonstration clinics set up 
in 1921, and afterwards, through the aid 
of the Commonwealth Fund of New York, 
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to an analysis of the pattern, the emphases, 
and the techniques of the more than two 
hundred chnics, full and part time, now 
functioning in the United States. 

That the child guidance movement is a 
social effort of wide scope and great signifi- 
cance is new generally recognized; that it 
has moved steadily forward in the devel- 
opment of new emphases and techniques 
and their integrations is equally apparent. 
Similarly, there must be general agreement. 
with their aims and pretensions. Nor can 
there be any question of the very great 
need for tke scientific study and direction 
of the behavior of youth. All these and 
other matters are discussed clearly, logi- 
cally, and interestingly in the volume under 
consideration. 

The one question that now stands out 
concerning these clinics is this: What per- 
centage and degree of success are they 
attaining? How effective, in other words, 
is their work? The first volume of the 
Harvard Crime Survey, by the Gluecks 
and published within the year, raises this 
question with challenging sharpness. For 
the answer of this question, the present 
volume offers no information. 

James H. S. Bossarp 

University of Pennsylvania 


Warner, Frorence M. Juvenile Deten- 
tion in the United States. Pp. ix, 227, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. $2.50. 

Miss Warner presents the first nation- 
wide study made of the problem of juvenile 
detention. Her study is based on field 
investigations in 141 areas in 38 states and 
the District of Columbia, and involves 
not only a survey of the physical facilities 
and administrative practices of detention 
homes but also a statistical analysis of 
some seventeen thousand children com- 
mitted to these homes in 1929-1930. The 
field study was directed by Harrison A, 
Dobbs of the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago, 
and conducted by the National Probation 
Association, to whom a grant was made 
by the Bureau of Social Hygiene for that 
purpose. | 

There are, in addition to the report 
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proper, appendices containing: a topical 
analysis of laws governing the detention 
of children, prepared by Francis H. Hilles; 
a cross-sectional study of population in the 


Chicago Detention Home, by Phyllis Os-. 


born; and brief case studies of detention in 
a few selected areas. 

In commenting on the report, Mr. 
Charles L. Chute, who has prepared the 
Foreword, says that “from the data... 
it becomes evident that children are still 
commonly detained in jails all over the 
country; that there is an absence of ade- 
quate facilities for detention in many juris- 
dictions; that detention homes are some- 
times little better than jails; that all too 
commonly policies of intake and discharge 
of children are inadequate; that the wrong 
kind of children are detained; that children 
are confined for too long periods.” It is 
noted that few of the public detention 
homes meet the standards defined by the 
United States Children’s Bureau, but that 
a sufficient number of properly conducted 
and administered detention systems exist 
to permit any community which desires 
to meet these standards to learn from this 
study the measures that should be taken. 
The report clearly shows that progress to- 
ward better methods of treatment of ju- 
venile offenders has been slow and greatly 
localized, and that the ultimate goal is 
still largely beyond the horizon: 

THORSTEN SELLIN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Horrer, Frank W., Dergert M. Mann, 
and Froyo N. House. The Jails of 
Virginia. Pp. xv, 453. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1933. 
$5.00. 

The local jails of the United States have 
long been regarded as the most archaic of 
our penal institutions. Notwithstanding, 
few studies have been made of their ad- 
ministration and fewer still of the prison- 
ers who year after year are herded into 
them. The book under review is there- 
fore doubly significant, for it not only is 
the most detailed survey hitherto made of 
the jails of an American State (Part I), 
but it also analyzes the personal data con- 
cerning some 45,000 commitments during 
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the fiscal year 1929-1930 and tries to relate 
the findings to facts and ideas of modern 
penology (Part II). 

The survey was conducted by the staff 
of tl School of Sociology of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, one of the authors visiting 
personally the 112 city and county jails 
of the State and receiving by interview 
and questionnaire the information upon 
which rest the published results. The 
title of the book does not fully express its 
scope, since four chapters‘are devoted to 
the magistrates’ and police courts. 

The present status of “the oldest jail 
system in America” reveals nothing sur- 
prising to the penologist. It is the same 
dreary picture of buildings below decent 
standards; a fee system, which enables the 
sheriff to “shave the prisoner’s loaf” and 
make unholy profits out of his manage- 
ment; frequently inadequate and usually 
monotonous food; a practice of confining 
insane prisoners (in 89 jails) ; the free min- 
gling of the venereally diseased with the 
healthy (in 41); the commitment of juve- 
niles to 95 per cent of the jails and no effort 
to segregate them in 64 institutions; the 
Kangaroo Court (in 28 jails); complete 
absence of thorough physical or mental 
examinations; the use of whipping (in at 
least 8 jails); the water lose, handcuffing 
to the bars of the cell door, and similar 
practices, as punishment for disciplinary 
offenses. 

The remedy suggested by the authors is, 
of course, not new. It chiefly consists of 
consolidation of jails to permit a large 
enough population for proper segregation, 
health supervision, and so forth, and the 
placement of these institutions under com- 
plete state control. This remedy would go 
far toward the desired end, if it were ac- 
companied by a deliberate plan to improve 
the administrative personnel so that it 
would be impossible to find in the service 
any one like the justice of the peace who 
told the authors that he preferred not to 
possess copies of the State Code, the Acts 
of Assembly, or the Justice’s Guide, be- 
cause “I get confused and don’t know 
where I am at.” 

Elaborate tables have been prepared on 
the basis of the study of the year’s commit- 
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ments, the authors attempting to isolate 
the relationship between crime and certain 
personal factors. 
THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Wacner, Donap. Social Reformers. Pp. 
xvii, 749. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. $325. 


This is a source book of readings, setting 
forth the high spots in the history of re- 
formist thought from Adam Smith to 
John Dewey. Selections from thirty-five 
outstanding contributors are included, rep- 
resenting nine leading schools of socio- 
economic liberalism of the past century 
and ahalf. Each writer is introduced with 
a short biographical sketch, followed by 
his writings which bear on the main theme 
of the volume. 

The title of this book is a misnomer. It 
is not a book about social reformers, but 
a history of theories of socio-economic re- 
construction, ranging from a rather timid 
political liberalism to the anarchism of 
Michael Bakunin. For example, Auguste 


Comte and John Stuart Mill certainly were — 


not reformers. They were thinkers—one 
a sociologist, the other an economist— 
whose theories were utilized to “justify 
and revise” the nineteenth-century stream 
of economic liberalism. 

Overlooking this fact, the book is well 
organized. The personal sketches are well 
written, and the extracts are well selected. 
One very important merit of the volume 
is the exclusion of extraneous material 
which clutters up so many source books. 
While there is, of course, no adequate sub- 
stitute for the full reading of the works of 
such leading thinkers as are included, such 
a selected condensation of their writings 
on a specific point constitutes a very serv- 
iceable volume to have on one’s desk. 

James H. 5. Bossarp 

University of Pennsylvania 


Warrs, Joun Barger. Criminal Law in 
Action. Pp. 321. New York: Holston 


House, Sears Publishing Company, Inc., . 


1934. $3.00. 


This book is an attempt to explain the 
many defects and irregularities in the ad- 
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ministration of criminal justice in America. 
The first chapter raises a number of inter- 
esting questions which are discussed in the 
following chapters. As the author says, 
the answer to the problem is by no means 
simple, and speaking of the causes of our 
defective system of criminal administration, 
he says, “. . . the truth is that there are 
many causes. And each cause so influ- 
ences the entire process of justice, so acts 
and reacts with the others, that no one of 
them can be separately dealt with in dis- 
regard of the others.” After a short an- 
alysis of the purpose of the law, he proceeds 
to a detailed discussion and examination of 
the law in action, and in a moving and 
interesting fashion takes up the following 
topics: the insanity defense, legal safe- 
guards, the jury system, searches and 
seizures, the police—to which topic four 
chapters are given—lawyers, judges, the 
government, newspapers, and the public. 
Each chapter is packed with concrete illus- 
trations ably selected, full of interest, and 
throwing much light on the processes in- 
volved in the administration of criminal 
justice. The farce of criminal justice in 
America is skillfully and dramatically re- 
vealed. 

Chapter XVII contains thirteen con- 
clusions. The first and chief conclusion 
is, “. . . one thing that stands out clearly 
from analysis of criminal law in action is 
that the important failures of enforcement 
are not caused by defects in the law.” He 
recommer.ds to the American people that 
they “must devote their thought and effort 
enthusiastically to the task of improving 
the attitude of the law’s administrators.” 

Except as a half-truth, one finds it dif- 
ficult to agree with this conclusion. Stated 
without qualification, it certainly would 
have been open to attack; for as Morris 
Cohen says, “The law, and especially pres- 
ent American law, is desperately in need 
of a scientific elaboration. The old way 
of dealing with the law as a body of em- 
pirical rules has definitely broken down.” 
In fact, in the Epilogue the author admits 
as much, saying with respect to the law, 
“The new purpose, the primary purpose, 
will be to eliminate from society those in- 
dividuals who are known to be dangerous.” 
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The possible application of scientific meth- 
ods to this end are then briefly discussed 
and it is finally concluded that “... a 
new purpose, recognized as the aim of the 
law, may better the efficacy of Jaw; and 
thus a change in law itself, if sufficiently 
fundamental, may after all affect the opera- 
tion of the criminal law in action.” 

However, it does seem unfortunate that 
one must wait so long for the needed 
qualification, and perhaps in some cases 
to comprehend that the author is not op- 
- posed to changes in the law if made for 
good and sufficient reasons, but deplores 
the unsound, haphazard, piecemeal, and 
uncomprehensive changes that destroy 
rather than improve the effectiveness of 
the admimistration of justice. Consider- 
ing that much of value has already been 
said about new ideals in the law and con- 
cerning the relations between the law and 
the social sciences, the author was undoubt- 
edly wiser to present objectively these prac- 
tical considerations. 

If the law professors teaching criminal 
law had sufficient sense of humor, this book 
would be much in demand in the law schools 
as supplementary reading. Valuable for 
courses in criminology and judicial admin- 
istration, it would have been much im- 
proved and decidedly more useful had the 
author taken the trouble to have had an 
index appended. 

Frepertck W. KIm.1an 

Dana College 


Waker, Harvey. Lawmaking in the 
United States. Pp. x, 495. New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1984. $4.00. 


Professor Walker’s new book on law- 
making will be a very good text in a field 
in which texts are extremely limited in 
number. It is easy to read. It is clear. 
Summaries and itemization are frequent. 
Topical headings are plentiful. The or- 
ganization is good. While there is unavoid- 
ably some duplication of material found in 
elementary government texts, it has been 
kept to a minimum. This work will be 
indispensable for courses in legislation and 
will be very useful for collateral reading in 
other courses. 

The book is divided into three parts, the 
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first of which deals with constitutions and 
the processes by which they are originated 
and grow. The second deals with law 
making by representative assemblies, and 
the third with the rôles played by the 
executive, the courts, and the people in 
the development of law. Approximately 
three fourths of the book is devoted to the 
composition, the organization, and the pro- 
cedure of legislative bodies, with discussion 
of the ways in which statute law is con- 
cocted. 

Professor Walker is acquainted with the 
realities of legislation as well as with the 
writings of the authorities. He is keenly 
aware of the shortcomings of our legislative 
bodies, but does not rush to propose 
panaceas. He has no illusions concerning 
“public opinion.” He concludes that “the 
public” is a changing quantity and an 
amorphous thing which defies accurate 
description and makes difficult any definite 
determination; that “opinion” is an indefi- 
nite term affected by propaganda and mis- 
representation quite as much as by accurate 
presentation of facts; and that emotion 
plays a greater réle in the formulation of 
opinion than does reason. He is aware of 
the good as well as the bad features of 
lobbying. The problem is to regulate the 
lobby rather than to eliminate it, even if 
elimination were possible, which it is not. 
Lacking other assistance, the worried legis- 
lator must perforce depend on lobbies to a 
great extent. Lobbies soothe the “legis- 
lative mind” as well as ruffle it. 

In his account of the moving forces 
which culminate in statutes, Professor 
Walker displays a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the manner in which the harassed 
legislator operates. He offers numerous 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
whole process of legislation. He is a be- 
liever in unicameralism. He realizes the 
value of occupational representation, but 
realizes also the difficulties involved in at- 
tempting to organize legislative bodies on 
such a basis. He offers suggestions for the 
better drafting of legislation. His treat- 
ment of the rôle of committees in legisla- 
tion and his discussion of the technicalities 
of legislative procedure are very well done. 
He would avoid the end-of-session turmoil] 
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by the device of adjourned sessions, as is 
the practice of city councils. 

It is the whole business of making law 
of whatever sort, and by whomever made, 
and in every way made, that Professor 
Walker discusses. He has done a god job. 

H. R. Enstow 

New York State Tax Department 


McGorprick, Josers D. Law and Prac- 
tice of Municipal Home Rule, 1916-1980. 
Pp. 431. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1933. $84.50. i 


This book supplements the epochal work 
of Dean Howard Lee McBain, published in 
1916, The Law and Practice of Mumcipal 
Home Rule. McBain’s book was written 
when the movement for municipal home 
rule was attracting a great deal of attention 
and appeared to be sweeping the country. 
He presented a study of the historical de- 
velopment of home rule and the problem 
of relations of cities to the legislature and 
to the state. His method was mainly a 
consideration of constitutional and legisla- 
tive home-rule grants in the twelve states 
that had then taken specific steps to adopt 
some degree of home rule, and of cases in 
the courts of these states, and thus develop 
the issues involved, such as the type of 
grant of powers, the control of the state 
over charters, and certain functions of 
cities. 

The same method of development of the 
subject is followed by Professor McGold- 
rick, and he presents the experiences of 
fifteen of the sixteen home-rule states 
(Pennsylvania has a constitutional pro- 
vision for home rule adopted in 1922 
which has not been made available to cities 
because of failure of the legislature to 
adopt necessary administrative legislation) 
through a review of court decisions upon 
charters, statutory acts, and ordinances. 
The ample use of footnote references to 
McBain’s work enables more recent ex- 
perience to be built upon the facts and 
predictions set up by McBain. 

The subject is equally interesting from 
the standpoint of municipal law and gov- 
ernmental philosophy. One may well be 
critical of the intensity of interest on the 
part of home-rule adherents and skeptical 
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of the whole home-rule movement from a 
study of its’ application in practice. The 
greatest difficulty experienced in attempt- 
ing to administer home rule arises from the 
difficulty of clearly defining the grant of 
powers conveyed to cities, whether under a 
constitutional grant to the legislature to 
“provide for the incorporation of cities by 
general laws,” as in the case of Michigan, or 
prohibiting special legislation and author- 
izing “any city or village . . . to frame a 
charter for its own government as a city 
consistent with the laws of this state,” as 
provided under the constitution of Minne- 
sota. Probably a majority of the cases 
cited by Professor McGoldrick have arisen 
out of the conflict of state and local powers 
or the interpretation of them. This has 
made the courts the arbitrators, and, as the 
author states, has given us home rule 
through the courts. The courts are not 
trained in the problems of municipal ad- 
ministration, so this procedure has its 
shortcomings. The author is critical of 
established home-rule procedures, and con- 
cludes that further definition in constitu- 
tional grants is necessary to make home 
rule workable. 

This volume presents a tremendous 
amount of material, appears to cover the 
field very thoroughly, and apparently is 
quite accurately done. Some criticism 
might be offered of the arrangement of the 
material for the several states. The 
author follows no uniform method of treat- 
ment, and in some cases, Minnesota for 
example, tkere is no particular logic to the 
arrangement of the material. 

There is another phase of relationships, 
mentioned rather casually by the author, 
which has grown in interest and impor- 
tance since 1930, which indicates that 
municipal home rule has reached its point 
of highest development. That is the ex- 
panding of administrative functions of the 
state, such as the regulation of health 
activities, the control of financial proce- 
dures, and state-wide activity in similar 
fields. The adherents of municipal home 
rule may profitably consult this volume to 
help obtair. a background in nation-wide 
home-rule experience as a broader under- 
standing of this phase of government, sined 
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it has a logical place in the political order. 
AMBROSE FULLER 
University of Minnesota 


Riwwey, Cuarence E., and Orin F. Norr- 
ING. The City-Manager Profession. 
Pp. xv, 143. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. $2.00. 

The International City Managers’ Asso- 
‘ciation is directing a series of timely studies 
in Municipal Management, of which this 
volume is the second. In the Foreword 
Mr. Brownlow credits the authors with 
their recognition of the fact that city gov- 
ernment is becoming more and more tech- 
nical, and that in manager-governed cities 
the attitudes essential to sustain competent 
technicians in their work have been de- 
veloped and recognized. 

The authors trace the development of 
the appointive managerial executive idea 
in the United States and present an analy- 
sis of the manager’s position, including a 
review of his relations with the courts, the 
press, the public, the elective council, and 
the administrative staff under his direction. 
The standards set forth in the second chap- 
ter should go far toward clarifying for 
managers and perhaps for those with whom 
they deal, the nature of the relationships 
involved, though practice will modify and 
in some cases vitiate standards according 
to conditions, places, and personalities in- 
volved. 

Subsequent chapters present a study of 
the qualifications, personal and educational, 
which contribute to successful careers in 
municipal manager work, of the facilities 
available for training men for manager re- 
sponsibilities, and of the need for improved 
facilities; also of the experience of councils 
in the task of selecting managers, with a 
view to setting forth what it 1s important 
for the council to know and for the candi- 
date to know if the venture in manager 
government is to prove satisfying and 
creditable. l 

Whether managers can be assigned a 
“professional rating” is considered in the 
latter part of the work, and if some meas- 
ure of selectivity and aspiration tinges the 
discussion in this section of the book, the 
authors nevertheless present a good case. 
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The beginnings are sound, the trends suggest 
assurance for the future. General recogni- 
tion of essential standards supported by 
legal sanctions has yet to come. The 
quegtion as to whether localities may not 
frustrate or delay the development of 
manager work as a profession is a side 
issue partly dependent on the trend toward 
or away from the selection of local talent 
for manager work. 

The book has a series of appendices, in- 
cluding a directory of council-manager- 
governed cities and a map showing the 
distribution of the 448 council-manager 
cities and counties; the constitution and 
by-laws of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association; the code of ethics; sug- 
gested forms for use in selecting a city 
manager; and an admirable selected bibli- 
ography on city managership. Both inter- 
ested citizens and students of municipal 
government will find this an excellent study 
of one of the significant trends in American 
public administration. 

Russert M. Srory 

Pomona College 


ABELOW, SAMUEL P. Community Civics. 
Pp. xi, 250, xxxiii. New York: Globe 
Book Company, 1934. $1.00. 


This is an excellent textbook for junior 
and senior high schools. A definitely 
stated purpose is developed in each chapter, 
and the relation of the Federal and New 
York State governments and administra- 
tions to the well-being of New York City is 
emphasized throughout, with a detailed 
study of the city organization and activi- 
ties. Sample examination and other ques- 
tions complete the volume. The design of 
the book is to give to the individual pupil 
a knowledge of his privileges and duties 
that will tend to make him an intelligent 
voter and a responsible citizen. 

Crmvrron Rogers WOODRUFF 

Philadelphia 


Lien, Arnob J., and Merrie Farson. 
The American People and Their Govern- 
ment. Pp. xiv, 629. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 
There are so many American Govern- 

ment textbooks now on the market that a 
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newcomer must needs have a novel angle of 
approach or be designed to appeal to a 
slightly different group of possible pur- 
chasers. This book attempts with fair 
success to fulfill both of these requirements. 
It is planned for use in introductory 
courses, teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, 
and the like. It is accordingly elementary 
in treatment and completely uncritical in 
its discussions. The authors make no at- 
tempt to conceal their belief that the book 
should teach patriotism, citizenship, and 
a proper zeal for the Americanization of 
aliens—and the book suffers thereby. 

There are two novel features which de- 
serve passing comment. ‘The first of these 
is what might be termed the sociological 
approach. The first eighty pages are de- 
voted to chapters which are overloaded 
with statistics on the racial, economic, and 
occupational characteristics of the popula- 
tion of the United States and all its de- 
pendencies. The second novelty consists 
in the space given to a discussion of public 
international organizations, the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and the problem 
of the maintenance of peace. 

Certainly, there is an advantage in per- 
spective gained by the inclusion of these 
new features, but the devotion of so much 
space to them has made necessary a serious 
compression of the orthodox material on 
governmental functions, and the authors 
have so frequently attempted to compress 
rather than to eliminate that one cannot 
avoid a certain amount of skepticism over 
the value of the finished product as an ele- 
mentary text. In other words, the idea 
behind the book is much better than the 
book itself. 

Grayson L. Kirk 

University of Wisconsin 


Brar», Wuriram. Government and Tech- 
nology. Pp. vi, 599. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.75. 
The author of this textbook has made a 

noteworthy contribution to the study of 

government. His training as an engineer 
and as a teacher of political science (in- 
cluding that accorded by his distinguished 
father who read the manuscript) renders 
him particularly well qualified to write 
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upon this subject. His purpose is to pre- 
sent to engineering students the subject of 
government, indicating its influence on the 
engineering profession at many points. 


‘The result is a technological approach to 


political science in which some traditions 
are discarded, and the study of govern- 
ment is revised along original lines. The 
lay reader will like the book for its em- 
phasis on the practical and for the definite- 
ness of its materials. Reading is made 
easier by the absence of references and of 
citations of authority in the text. 

The teacher of government will be inter- 
ested in the features which Mr. Beard has 
selected for emphasis. His presentation is 
clear and his choice of materials is well 
suited to his purpose. He emphasizes the 
significance to engineers of enlarged gov- 
ernmental activity in industrial and utility 
enterprises during the past two years, It 
is his belief that the engmeering profession 
must accept a greater responsibility in this 
larger sphere of public service. The 
author takes the view that the 1933 re- 
covery program introduces a “partnership” 
between tae Government and industry 
which may be expected to continue for a 
long time to come. This places him in a 
position tc make some interesting com- 
ments on the resulting readjustment. 

The procedure and management of pub- 
lic expenditures is particularly well pre- 
sented for an elementary text. The control 
of local government accounts, competitive 
bidding, centralized purchasing, and other 
important topics are treated in a manner 
as significant to the layman and the stu- 
dent of political science as to the engineer 
for whom it was primarily intended. 

Features that may seem novel to politi- 
cal scientists include extended treatment 
of free governmental services such as 
municipal water works, light and power 
plants, harbors, canals, ice plants, gas 
works, airports, fire alarm systems, sewer- 
age and garbage plants; governmental 
water power, irrigation projects, flood con- 
trol, shipping lines, railroads, bridges, tun- 
nels, printing, forest reserves, mineral lands, 
and the Panama Canal. 

Political scientists will be further inter- 
ested in the omission or limited treatment 
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of certain traditional subjects such as con- 
stitutional protection, foreign relations, 
police power, naturalization, and Federal 
powers over taxation and commerce. 
Epwarp W. Carrer 
University of Pennsylvania 


Larané, Jonn H. (Revised and enlarged 
by Daviy W. Warnuovuss.) A History 
of American Foreign Pokey. Pp. xvi, 
862. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 1934. $4.00. 


The distinguishing and valuable features 
of the late Professor Latané’s volume, first 
published in 1927, were the lucidity of its 
style and the remarkably clear organiza- 
tion of its material. The present “revised 
and enlarged edition” is mostly enlarged 
instead of revised, by the addition of chap- 
ters covering the history of our foreign rela- 
tions in very recent times, i.e., since the 
Washington Conference of 1921. Like the 
old text, these are pointed up to persuasion 
for greater international codperation by the 
United States, 

The original chapters have not been re- 
vised in line with recent active scholarship 
in the special field. One simply cannot 
ignore Urtaziun, Yela, Fauchille, Whitaker, 
Collenbrander, R. Guyot, Heckscher, Tem- 
merley (on Canning), J. Bécker, Pratt, Per- 
kins, Sioussat, Learned, Ettinger, Owsley, 
Baxter, Ryden, Stolberg, L. Hill, Rippy, 
and Ichihashi, to mention only some of the 
striking omissions of scholarly contributions 
to the history of American foreign policy 
and events and factors shaping it. Some 
of these works have come out since the 
first edition, others (italicized) before it. 
A good feature of the work is the quota- 
tion of numerous pertinent excerpts from 
printed public documents of the United 
States Government. 

Mr. Wainhouse has done the new chap- 
ters in a reasonably satisfactory way. It 
would be impossible for him to attempt in 
the space at his command more than a 
clear summary, and he has done this with 
the aid of the recent American and English 
studies and commentary. Of the essential 
facts and points there are few unnecessary 
omissions: in the discussion of the limita- 
tion of armaments, there is inadequate 
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mention of the character of the warships 
scrapped by the United States in compari- 
son with the other participants, and no 
stressing of the failure of the United States, 
in qpntrast with Japan, to build up to the 
treaty limit; there is no mention of the 
highly important war claims agreement of 
1927 between Great Britain and the United 
States nor the mest important liquidation 
of war claims between the United States 
and Germany. It also escapes the author 
that the original French proposals for a 
Franco-American war pact were a new 
dressing for the old kind of alliance by 
which one party binds itself to remain 
neutral in case the other becomes involved 
in a war with a third party or parties. The 
summaries of reparations and war debts are 
well handled, and there is a useful chapter 
on the Manchurian affair, of which the 
literature has already assumed such formi- 
dable proportions. With the limitations 
above noted, this book will continue to 
serve the useful purpose of a manual for 
college students. 
SAMUEL Fraca Bemis 
Harvard University 


Munro, Dana G. The United States and 
the Caribbean Area. Pp. vin, 322. 
Boston: The World Peace Foundation, 
1934. $2.00. 


This brief survey (the narrative portion 
of the volume fills some two hundred and 
seventy pages) deals almost entirely with 
the period since 1898 and emphasizes the 
last twenty years. Since the author has 
spent some time in the diplomatic service, 
he has first-hand information on certain 
phases of the subject; but in the main the 
work is based upon published materials— 
correspondence published by the Depart- 
ment of State for the most part. For this 
reason the story is a bit unilateral. At 
times, indeed, it appears to this reviewer to 
be uncritical and almost elementary. 

Nevertheless, the general reader inter- 
ested in this important phase of our foreign 
relations will find the volume most helpful, 
and teachers of undergraduate courses in 
the colleges will welcome it as a contribu- 
tion to much-needed literature on the sub- 
ject. The six chapters of the work deal 
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with the following topics: Cuba and the 
Platt Amendment; Panama and the Canal; 
Relations with the Dominican Republic 
~(mainly since 1905); American Interyven- 
tion in Haiti (following 1915); Effort% to 
Promote Stable Government in Central 
America, (1907 to the present); Interven- 
tion in Nicaragua (1909 and following). 
The Appendix contains nine agreements 
between the United States and the various 
republies of the area. The relations of the 
United States with Venezuela and Colom- 
bia (except for the Panama Canal episode) 
are not discussed. 
J. Fren Rippry 
Duke University 


Guacennemm, Harry F. The United 
States and Cuba. Pp. xvi, 268. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
$2.50. 


The author was American Ambassador 
to Cuba from November 1929 to April 
19338. This volume is not, however, one 
recording purely personal experiences, but 
is an analytical account of the political and 
economic relations between this country 
and Cuba. It contains a Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of nine pages and a good index. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part 
I deals with our relations to Colonial Cuba, 
showing that since the time of Thomas 
Jefferson our statesmen have cast inter- 
ested, sometimes covetous eyes on “the 
Pearl of the Antilles.” In early times we 
saw her domination by foreign powers as 
a threat to our safety. Later we sought 
‘naval bases and economic opportunity. 
After severance from Spain we were un- 
willing to let Cuba go wholly on her own. 

(Part IT). The Platt Amendment 
aimed at a stable government in Cuba, un- 
der the guidance of the United States. 
Under the political stability thus attained, 
American capital poured into the sugar in- 
dustry, railroads, and other improvements. 
(Part IT). It helped make Cuba prosper- 
ous as long as sugar was profitable. The 
author seems to indorse the common error 
that the American tariff was primarily re- 
sponsible for the recent plight of the sugar 
trade, whereas the Cuban industry without 
access to a privileged market was depend- 
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ent upon world prices which were un- 
remunerative due to world overproduction. 
As long as Cuba must produce for the world 
market, revision of the American tariff 
alone can do her little good. 

In Part IV the author discusses Cuban 
polities. Part V shows the troubles 
brought about by our various interpreta- 
tions of the Platt Amendment: “There has 
been a laissez faire policy and a tutorial 
policy; there have been lectures, admoni- 
tions, and threats; there has been a policy 
based on a strict construction of the Platt 
Amendment and a policy based on a broad 
construction.” ... The Cuban Govern- 
ment did not accept these variations with- 
out protest” (p. 229). Acting in his 
capacity as Ambassador, the author ad- 
vised our Government, January 20, 1933 
that the difficulty in our relations with 
Cuba was not to be found in our policy 
but in the treaty itself, and that Cuba 
responded to American suggestions only 
when (1) afraid of intervention, (2) seek- 
ing a loan, or (3) afraid of revolution. 
The author concludes that the Platt 
Amendment should be modified—a sug- 
gestion since carried out by the new South 
American policy of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 

WALTER A. MORTON 

University of Wisconsin 


Ducan, StepHen. The Two Americas. 
Pp. xx, 277. New York: Charles Serb- 
ner’s Sons, 1934. $1.75. 


New books about Latin America have 
been appearing with surprising rapidity 
both in this country and in Europe. Some 
of them are superficial and give the im- 
pression that the writer is insufficiently 
informed—that the book is the result of a 
hasty trip through some of the South 
Americar republics. No such criticism 
will be forthcoming in this instance, how- 
ever, for few people, in this country at 
least, are as fully informed on Latin Amer- 
ica as Stephen Duggan, Director of the 
Institute of International Education. This 
book gives additional evidence of that fact. 

Mr. Duggan calls the book an interpreta- 
tion of the two Americas. In its first three 
chapters, entitled “Backgrounds,” “The 
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Resulting Civilizations,” and “Social In- 
stitutions,” it is essentially a comparison of 
the two—an attempt to account for the 
civilizations now existing in each by ref- 
erence to racial admixtures, climate, nat- 
ural resources, the extent of religious uni- 
formity, and the degree of control exercised 
by the colonizing nations. This compari- 
son is a contribution from an educational 
point of view. It may help to prevent un- 
fortunate comparisons which are often 
made without a knowledge of the essential 
differences of the two continents, and 
which are often productive of ill will and 
misunderstandings. There was need of a 
study such as this—a sane, impartial, and 
tactful explanation of why the differences 
in the civilizations of the two continents 
exist, with attention focused on the causal 
factors rather than on the existing differ- 
ences. k 

It is to be regretted, however, that more 
attention was not given to this section of 
the study, and perhaps less to the latter 
sections which deal with economic changes 
and inter-American relations——that is, if 
the book had to be held within certain 
limits. The need for a comparative analy- 
sis of historical backgrounds and of institu- 
tions was greater, and the subjects con- 
sidered in the latter chapters have been 
treated more thoroughly by others, more 
particularly by Haring, Williams, and 
Normano. Furthermore, Mr. Duggan’s 
most distinctive contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Latin America is on the cultural 
side rather than on the side of political rela- 
tionships or economic developments. 

Those people who are interested in inter- 
national relations will be amply repaid by 
reading this book. It should achieve the 
objective stated by the author that it may 
dispel some of the misunderstanding be- 
tween the inhabitants of the two Americas. 

D. M. Pueups 
University of Michigan 


Waurrevaw, Wiuutam Menzims. The Mari- 

, times and Canada before Confederation. 

Pp. x, 828. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1934. $3.50. 


It has been the usual practice, in writing 
the history of British North America, to 


focus attention on the Canadian provinces, 
and to regard the Maritimes as an area de- 
manding only occasional references to 
round out the story of the development of 
the® modern Dominion of Canada. Dr. 
Whitelaw has rendered a real service by 
reversing the process. In a volume heavy 
with scholarly detail but of real importance 
to the specialist În the field of Canadian 
history, the author has summarized the 
evolution of each of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, their interrelation with each other 
and with Canada proper, to the time of 
confederation. 

The story is a highly complicated one, 
and the author is to be congratulated on 
his painstaking scholarship and on the skill 
with which he has untangled the many 
factors that explain the history of the mari- 
time region. Jt is a story involving con- 
siderations of geography, trade, transporta- 
tion, ‘communication, the international 
strategic importance of the maritime region 
as a problem in imperial defense, the eco- 
nomic pull toward the United States, and 
the general effect of Anglo-American and 
Canadian-American relations upon the 
maritime section of British North America. 
Plans for an intercolonial railway were in- 
extricably interwoven with projects for a 
union of the provinces, and the railway 
question assumed new significance as a re- 
sult of the American Civil War, when the 
Colonial Office awoke with a start to the 
realization that imperial safety lay in 
stopping the drift to the United States. 
The proposals for a union of the various 
British North American provinces were 
many, and each plan had its sponsors 
among specific colonial and imperial groups. 
In the end, differences of opinion centered 
on the relative merits of maritime union 
and a larger British North American con- 
federation. 

The history of the period is the record 
of the struggle between “incipient national- 
ism” and the “rugged particularism” of 
the provinces, a conflict between centrip- 
etal and centrifugal forces actuated by a 
wide variety of motives. Canadian ex- 
pansion finally exercised a determining in- 
fluence upon integration within the mari- 
time region, and in the end, maritime union 
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was lost in a larger confederation. The 
final chapters are devoted to an analysis of 
the Charlottetown Conference, and the 
rôle of the maritime leaders in, and im- 
mediately following, the Quebec C8&- 
ference. 
CARL WITTKE 
Ohio State University ` 


ARMSTRONG, Hamwros Fiss. Europe 
between Wars? Pp. 115. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934, $1.25. 


Mr. Armstrong is the editor of Foreign 
Affairs, which fact has imposed upon him 
the responsibility for going over a large 
mass of material on the current European 
scene. In addition to this, he has had the 
advantage of frequent trips abroad and of a 
first-hand study of the turbulent situation 
in Central Europe. He is thus extremely 
well prepared to discuss the topics covered 
in his little book, and his well-known pro- 
French and pro-Serbian emotions have been 
kept under very decent control. He has 
written a book which furnishes the best 
brief political analysis of European inter- 
national relations which has come to my at- 
tention. Any citizen who wishes to get an 
intelligent understanding of present-day 
European politics will do well to read 
the book. It will also be found very use- 
ful to supplement texts on modern Euro- 
pean history written before the present 
year. l 

Some will think that the author paints 
rather too dark a picture of the alleged 
foreign ambitions of Nazi Germany, but 
events may well confirm his suspicions and 
predictions. He certainly fails to make 
sufficiently clear the responsibility of the 
Entente for bringing Hitler to power in 
Germany. 

The major criticism which can be leveled 
against the author’s analysis of the current 
European crisis is, however, the fact that 
he deals with his materials in terms of 
personalities and political issues, and 
rarely comes to grips with the deeper eco- 
nomic realities. Those socio-economic fac- 
tors which are manifestations of the termi- 
nal stages of European capitalism, i.e., 
Fascism and the like, will probably play a 
more decisive rôle in provoking the next 
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war than will the political issues which Mr. 
Armstrong analyzes with much information 
and acumen. 
Harry Ermer BARNES 
New School for Social Research 


Buru, Rarmonp Lesie (Ed.). New 
Governments in Europe. Pp. ix, 440. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. 
$2.50. 


The Foreign Policy Association of New 
York City has a competent staff which 
functions in that no man’s land between 
newspaper dispatches and systematic 
treatises. Occasionally the fortnightly Re- 
ports are supplemented by books prepared 
in the same 2areful spirit and lucid style, 
and the present volume is a timely example. 
Vera Micheles Dean handles Italy and the 
Soviet Union. and Mildred S, Wertheimer 
describes Nazi Germany. Professor Mal- 
bone W. Graham of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles reviews the Baltic 
states; Bailey W. Diffie, instructor in gov- 
ernment in the College of the City of 
New York, summarizes Spanish events. 
The scope of the book, despite the title, 
does not include Central and Southeastern 
Europe. 

Excellent as these chapters are, they 
could be improved by a more critical 
orientation. Words like “dictatorship” 
and “democracy” are opposed to one an- 
other without definition, and without real- 
ism. This is astonishing in view of the 
constant emphasis in modern political 
analysis on the problem of who benefits 
how from evants and specific practices. 
The excellence of certain parts of the chap- 
ter on Germany can be compared with the 
flimsiness of various pages of the general 
discussion of “ The Attack on Democracy.” 
A comparable set of realistic categories, ap- 
plied consistently through all the portions 
of the book, would have laid the basis for 
better discrimination of the humanly 
significant. 

Haroun D. LAssweLL 

University af Chicago 


Pogrovsry, M. N. (D. S. Mirsxy, Trans- 
lator). Brief History of Russia. Vol. 
I, pp. 295; Vol. II, pp. 348. New York: 
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International Publishers,. 1933. $2.50 

each. 

The Brief History of Russia is not an 
abridgment nor even a simplification of the 
late Professor Pokrovsky’s major work, A 


History of Russia from the Earliest Times.’ 


True, both are avowedly written under the 
guidance of the Marxist philosophy, and 
both cover the same ground, save that the 
Brief History reaches back to include the 
age of mammoths and reaches forward to 
include the decade from 1897 to 1907, to 
which the whole second volume is devoted. 
But the earlier work was written by a man 
with the instincts, the training, and the 
impedimenta of a historian. In the inter- 
val between its publication and the com- 
position of the Brief History, their author 
had been first president of the Moscow 
soviet and had risen to be professor and 
vice-commissar of education of the RSFSR, 
creator of the Rabfaks (workers’ faculties) . 

History had ceased to be a trail pains- 
takingly blazed through an inscrutable 
mass of accumulated facts from obscure 
social origins to the well-nigh as obscure 
present. It had become a broad highway 
stretching straight onward and upward 
from the immense white-hot ball of a thou- 
sand million years ago to the unimagined 
future over which it gives humanity power. 
In place of careful discussion designed to 
convince doubters who, already familiar 
with the main facts of Russia’s history, 
might conceive of alternative explanations 
of complicated phenomena, the Brief His- 
tory supplies a direct, by no means subtle, 
constantly purposive account of the evolu- 
tion of Russian history in the light of de- 
terminate law. Selection of material, inter- 
pretation, and tone of treatment are all 
radically altered to meet the new goal. 
The most far-reaching, though not the 
only, revision arises from the new concep- 
tion of the peasantry as a revolutionary 
force, a revision necessitated by the ex- 
perience of 1917 as contrasted with that of 
1905. 

The English translation is excellent, fully 
preserving the spirit of the Russian original 
though not free from minor errors in the 
letter, and though the rendition of Russian 
terms, which follows English rather than 
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American usage, fails to achieve adequate 
consistency. 

For its purpose as a Communist textbook . 
to be consumed by wide masses without 
int@llectual preparation, the Brief History 
is well conceived. It omits all portions of 
Pokrovsky’s interpretation not readily to 
be grasped by the lay reader, it is well 
studded with p&ssages carrying an emo- 
tional appeal, and it bears the imprimatur 
of Lenin. 

Jesse DunsMorgE CLARKSON 

Brooklyn College 


Rosengerc, Arrour. A History of Bol- 
shevism. Pp. viii, 250. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1984. $3.75. 


Arthur Rosenberg, formerly a member 
of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of Germany and of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Third International, 
has written an interesting, brief history of 
communism. In three successive chapters 
he covers: the period from Marx to Lenin, 
1843-1893; the revolutionary prelude in 
Russia from 1893-1914; and the World 
War. The author was forced to resign 
from the Communist International in 1927 
and at present belongs to no political party. 
From his treatment of the subject it is 
quite apparent that he was opposed to 
Stalin. While his work suffers from no 
particular bitterness, he does not do com- 
plete justice to the controversy between 
Stalin and Trotsky. The outstanding his- 
tory of the Communist Party in English has 
yet to be written; but for any one who 
wants a brief account, this book will give 
some of the main facts. 

JEROME Davis 

Yale University 


Lams, Evwarp. The Planned Economy 
in Soviet Russia. Pp. 193. Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance & Company, 1934. 

Hirscu, Arcan. Industrialized Russia. 
Pp. 309. New York: Chemical Catalog 
Company, 1934. $3.00. 

Stauin, Josern. The State of the Soviet 
Union. Pp. 96. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1934. '75 cents. 


Books dealing with various phases of the 
Soviet planned economy continue to appear 
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with monotonous regularity. There is very 
little that is really new in this profusion of 
. treatises, except perhaps that some of the 
statistical data are brought up to date. 
These figures, however, give striking gvi- 
dence of the dynamic nature of the Soviet 
economic system. 

When contrasted with the economic 
retrogression in capitaliséic countries dur- 
ing recent years, they make a decidedly 
favorable impression. But not merely the 
contrasts between various statistical series 
in the Soviet Union and in other countries 
furnish a great deal of food for thought. 
The differences between Soviet institutions 
and those prevailing under capitalism like- 
wise make very interesting reading. It is 
these contrasts and differences which have 
been ably presented by Edward Lamb in 
the little volume entitled The Planned 
Economy in Soviet Russia. In six brief 
chapters the author epitomizes the essen- 
tial characteristics of the Soviet eco- 
nomic order, Soviet legal institutions, the 
treatment of national minorities, Soviet 
social institutions, and Socialist compe- 
tition. 

In his concluding chapter the author 
raises the frequently asked question: “How 
long can the planned and unplanned sys- 
tems live peacefully in the same world?” 
There is apparently little doubt in his own 
mind as to the ultimate triumph of eco- 
nomic planning over economic anarchy. 
In spite of a certain amount of rather super- 
ficial economic reasoning on the part of the 
author, the unbiased reader will find much 
that is both illuminating and convincing in 
this brief treatise. 

In Industrialized Russia, Alcan Hirsch, 
Chief Consulting Engineer to the Soviet 
Chemical Industry, depicts the Soviet eco- 
nomic system with a candor and frankness 
which is decidedly refreshing. He dwells 
on every phase of life in the Soviet Union, 
including in his narrative not merely a great 
deal of technical detail pertaining to the 
organization of Soviet industry, but also a 
discussion of the attitude of Soviet authori- 
ties toward religion, education, personal 
relations, world coöperation, and world 
peace. . 

Dr. Hirsch’s avowed purpose in writing 
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this volume is to bring about a better under- 
standing of the Soviet Union in the Unitec 
States, for, as he expresses it, “permanent 
trade relations with Soviet Russia can only 
come into existence when the abysma. 
ignorance which exists in our country about 
the land of the Soviets has been corrected’ 
(p. 263). 

Although laying no claim to any literary 
merit, the simplicity of treatment of sub- 
ject matter and the clarity of expression 
make Industrialized Russia very entertain- 
ing reading. This is particularly true of 
the less technical chapters in the volume. 
The narrative would be even more effective 
if it were not so excessively proliferated 
with statistical data. 

In the citing of statistics as evidence ol 
Soviet progress in recent years, Dr. Hirsch 
emulates Joseph Stalin himself, who, as 
usual, revels in percentages and absolute 
figures in his report on the state of the 
Soviet Unicn, submitted to the Communist 
Party last January. Part II of this report. 
dealing with the continuing progress of the 
Soviet economy, is saturated with statisti- 
cal data. 

But not all the figures cited by Stalin 
give evidenze of continued achievement in 
the Soviet Union. The table of live stock, 
for example, reveals the disconcerting fact 
that from 1329 to 1933, inclusive, the num- 
ber of horses in the Soviet Union decreased 
from 34.0 million head to 16.6 million; large 
horned catt.e from 68.1 million head to 38.6 
million; sheep and goats from 147.2 million 
to 50.6 million; and pigs from 20.9 million 
to 12.2 million (p. 41). This progressive 
decline in live stock is viewed with serious 
concern by Stalin, but it detracts very 
little from the general note of optimism as 
to the future which prevails throughout the 
report. 

Stalin seems to derive a certain amount 
of consolation from the fact that the crisis 
of world capitalism continues while social- 
ism is maxing unmistakable headway in 
the Soviet Union, although he frankly ad- 
mits that there still is a great deal to be 
done before the new socialist order will have 
been fully achieved in the Soviet Union. 

Karu ScHoz 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Latrimorg, Owen. The Mongols of Man- 
churia. Pp.311. New York: John Day 
Company, 1934. $2.50. 


During two thousand years, Mr. Latti- 
more avers, “the tides of Chinese history 
were set and controlled by the frontier of 
the Great Wall” (p. 23)—1in a politico- 
military sense, obviously, rather than a 
cultural one. And now again on that 
frontier, “the general trend of events among 
the Mongols ... makes for war” (34). 
Basic to his alarm is the assumption that 
“all the Mongols,” widely flung though 
they be, “must think inevitably in terms 
of Mongol unification” (32)—a claim 
challenging the critical interest of the stu- 
dent of Oriental “nationalism.” 

Too late has China reversed its imperial- 
istic policy of exploiting and “extermi- 
nating” the Mongols as a racial group, 
now agreeing to suspend the seizure of 
their land for Chinese colonists to the 
profit of grafting officials. Since 1931 
Manchukuo’s “essentially liberal” policy 
toward the two milion Mongols in her 
western buffer province of Hsingan has 
shown the million Mongols of Inner Mon- 
golia that another escape from the Chinese 
crusher is possible besides flight into Soviet 
arms. Moreover, as Japan knows, Pu-Yi, 
actually crowned, draws Mongols by the 
sheer magnetism of old Mongol-Manchu 
traditions. And Nippon cannot fail to 
support moves by her own Manchukuoan 
Mongols. In fact, bluntly, Japan’s Man- 
chukuo-Manchurian venture “is a com- 
pletely senseless product of violence un- 
less it means the opening up of the far 
more comprehensive question of Mongolia” 
(15). 

“If a Japanese forward policy in Inner 
Mongolia is inevitable, a clash between 
Inner and Outer Mongolia is no less in- 
evitable” (31). But there the Soviet 
Union, like Japan, cannot fail to support 
her million Mongol protégés. And that 
(though Mr. Lattimore is regrettably much 
more incomplete in stating the Asiatic pol- 
icy of the Soviet Union and the Commu- 
nist International) sets the stage for the 
major conflict of the Far East. 

This political analysis and its historical 
background—utilizing certain of Mr. Latti- 
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- more’s previously published magazine arti- 


cles, and rather journalistic in its logic, its 
rhetorical arrangement, and its occasional 
repetition—occupies but 130 pages of about 
27igwords each. Fully 145 pages are then 
devoted to very brief linguistic, historical, 
ethnological, geographical, and political 
data on one separate tribe, league, and 
banner of Mongols after another. This 
part might well be set off as an appendix 
with more rote systematization and amplifi- 
cation, or developed into a reference hand- 
book with still further maps. 

It is to be hoped that the publishers will 
persuade the author to return to the major 
assumptions and contentions of the book 
and provide the serious reader with a more 
detailed, systematic, and reasoned presenta- 
tion of the actual data supporting them. 
The meat of his experience and research on 
this important terra incognita is needed. 

Mavrice T. Price 

Washington, D. C. 


Hauser, Henri, La Préponderance Es- 
pagnole. Pp. 594. Paris: Librairie 
Felix Alcan, 1983. 60 Fr. 


This is another volume in the series called 
Peuples et Civilizations, a general history, 
published under the editorship of Louis 
Halphen and Phillipe Sagnac. The high 


` standard maintained in this series so far is 


continued in this volume, which is the 
second by Professor Hauser dealing with 
the period of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. From a veteran in the field of 
economic and cultural history, it was to be 
expected that economic and cultural factors 
would be given prominence in this volume 
without doing violence to the traditional 
political framework of historical writing. 
The wide front of historical action which is 
covered by the years 1559-1660 is handled 
with great skill and lucidity, the style being 
clear and even elegant at times. Very 
properly, the political center is placed in 
Spain but the economic center in Holland; 
at the same time attention is also paid to 
the whole range of historical phenomena 
during the period, including Japan. 

One welcomes the discussion of the for- 
mation of social classes in France with 
their corresponding attitudes, and one 
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wishes that the author might have found 
time to do the same for England, or that he 
would have gone a little more into detail 
in his implied opposition to the Weber- 


Traeltsch theory as to the relation betWeen 


capitalism and protestantism. 

The volume is supplied with good bibli- 
ographies in many languages. The sooner 
this excellent work is trfhslated into Eng- 
lish the sooner will our problem be solved 
of obtaining a competent and reliable guide 
for our English-reading students to this 
most interesting period in _ the history of 
Europe. 

Max HanpmMan 

University of Michigan 
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